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THE  VOCABULARY  OF  A  THREE- YEAR-OLD  BOY 
WITH  SOME  INTERPRETIVE  COMMENTS 


By  Professor  and  Mrs.  Guy  Moxtrosk  Whipple 


The  vocabularies  of  children  have  such  obvious  psychological 
and  pedagogical  interest  that  we  deem  it  scarcely  necessary  to 
apologize  for  adding  another  to  the  already  numerous  lists  that 
have  been  published/  particularly  since  we  ourselves  have  been 
greatly  aided  in  our  observation  of  the  linguistic  de%'elopment 
of  our  own  child  by  the  inspection  of  the  vocabularies  of  other 
children  of  his  age,  and  since  the  majority  of  the  published  lists 
have  been  obtained  from  children  of  but  two  years  of  age,  so 
that  we  have  relatively  little  information  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  child's  vocabulary  during  his  third  year.  . 

Biographical 

The  child  Richard,  whose  vocabulary  up  to  three  years  of 
age  is  here  presented,  has  been  the  only  child  in  the  family 
since  his  birth.  He  is  in  every  way  a  normal  child,  but  per- 
haps somewhat  farther  advanced  in  general  physical  and  mental 
development  than  the  average  child  of  his  age. 

As  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  relation  between  linguistic  and 
general  physical  and  mental  development,  we  note  here  certain  data 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopmental 'landmarks,'  physical  growth,  dentition,  the  acquisition 
of  locomotion,  beginnings  of  speech,  etc. 

Weight  at  birth,  9.3  lbs.,  at  6  months,  16.7  lbs.,  at  12  months,  23.2 
lbs.,  at  2  years,  30.5  lbs.,  at  3.6  years  (date  of  writing)  38.8  lbs.  Height 
at  3.6  years,  39  inches. 

First  two  teeth,  4.5  months ;  8  teeth,  7.7  months ;  16  teeth,  13  months  ; 
20  teeth,  21  months. 

*See,  for  example,  Nos.  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  18  and  19  of  the  refer- 
ences at  the  close  of  this  article. 
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Crept  backwards,  6  months;  creeping  forward  perfected,  7.5  months ; 
first  stood  by  holding  with  but  one  hand,  9.5  months ;  walked  by  hold- 
ing with  hands,  9,7  months;  stood  alone,  11  month;  first  step  alone, 
13.5  months ;  ten  steps  alone,  5  days  later. 

^'s  linguistic  development  is  more  difl&cult  to  state  accurately. 
First  certain  indication  that  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  was  understood, 
9  months ;  imitation  began  to  be  very  active  at  9  months ;  date  of  pro- 
nouncing first  word  is  unknown:  he  said  "mamma"  at  7.5  months, 
but  this  may  have  been  mere  accident;  fonr  words  were  pronounced 
at  1 1. 5  months;  15  words  had  been  used  at  i  year;  six-word  sentences 
were  used  at  20  months;  on  his  2d  birthday  the  attempt  to  record 
the  words  used  during  the  day  was  relinquished  because  during  the 
first  fifteen  minutes,  when  no  one  talked  with  him,  he  used  154  words, 
98  of  which  were  different;  several  ten-word  sentences  were  used 
during  this  interval. 

^'s  health  has  been  uninterrupted  by  any  serious  ailment. 
He  has  not  been  forced  in  his  development.  No  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  though  he  has  been 
taught  the  meaning  of  words  about  which  he  inquired,  and 
has  been  read  to  from  several  children's  story-books.  His  vo- 
cabulary has  been  acquired  almost  entirely  from  his  parents' 
conversation.  While  the  "old  wives'  saw,"  to  which  Dewey 
alludes,  ' '  that  the  presence  of  other  children  both  hastens  and 
extends  a  vocabulary  ' '  may  be  true,  the  fact  that  R  has 
lived  as  an  only  child,  and  has  played  less  with  other  children 
than  has  the  average  three-year-old  child  does  not  appear  to 
have  limited  his  vocabulary.  We  judge  that  free  opportunity 
to  converse  with  his  parents  is  as  valuable  an  agency  to  the 
child  in  his  linguistic  development  as  free  opportunity  to  con- 
verse with  other  children.  The  influence  of  parental  example, 
with  the  avoidance  of  excessive  '  baby  talk  '  and  the  use  of 
careful  enunciation,  is  also,  we  believe,  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally good  pronunciation  and  relative  freedom  from  errors 
of  syntax  that  have  characterized  R's  speech.  He  has  had 
the  stimulus  to  linguistic  acquisition  that  comes  from  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  travel  and  several  changes  of  residence. 

It  may  be  added  that  R  was  at  that  time  very  quiet  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  but  loquacious  enough  in  their  absence  : 
in  two  hours  of  play  when  no  one  spoke  to  him,  we  recorded 
the  use  of  465  different  words.  He  had.  at  the  age  of  three, 
received  no  instruction  in  reading  or  writing,  in  the  hope  of 
postponing  as  long  as  possible  the  close  use  of  the  eyes. 

Method 

The  present  vocabulary  was  assembled  in  the  following 
manner.  We  first  prepared  26  blank  sheets,  one  for  each 
letter,  and  for  ten  days  prior  to  his  third  birthday  recorded 
words  as  fast  as  we  heard  them  used.  We  next  added  those 
words  which  we  knew  had  been  used   previously,  but  which 
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had  not  chanced  to  appear  during  this  record  ;  in  each  instance 
we  framed  up  conversation  that  would  involve  the  use  by  R  of 
the  word  in  question  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  word 
was  still  known  and  could  be  properly  used.  Finally,  we  turned 
to  the  several  published  vocabularies  of  children  and  found  a 
large  number  of  words  that  had  not  been  recorded  by  either  of 
the  first  two  methods  :  these  were  similarly  tested  before  they 
were  included.  We  regard  it  as  essential  to  employ  all  these 
methods  in  order  to  secure  the  actual  vocabulary.  Even  after 
all  these  devices  had  been  exhausted,  we  doubtless  missed  a 
number  of  words,  as  several  terms  appeared  during  the  next 
few  weeks  which  were  thought  to  be  third-year  terms,  so  that 
the  1,771  words  which  are  recorded  represent  a  minimal  vocab- 
ulary, and  the  actual  number  of  words  known  and  used  by  R 
prior  to  his  third  birthday  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,800. 

The  principles  which  have  governed  us  in  our  record  demand 
a  brief  explanation.  The  words  here  listed  are  those  actually 
used  in  sentences,  but  we  have  not  included  any  isolated  terms 
which  were  merely  pronounced  imitatively,  or  catch-phrases 
from  nursery  rimes  that  were  uttered  without  any  apprecia- 
tion of  their  meaning.  Naturally,  not  all  the  words  listed 
were  used  accurately  or  even  with  adequate  appreciation  of 
their  meaning,  e.  g.,  the  words  eighty,  hundred,  and  thousand 
were  simply  known  to  mean  a  large  number  of  things.  Con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  some  writers,  we  have  included  inflected 
endings  (except  plurals) ,  grammatical  variants  and  compounds, 
e.  g.,  tall,  taller,  and  tallest; go, going,  andgone/has  and  has  n't; 
blue,  bird,  and  blue-bird.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out 
that,  psychologically  speaking,  related  forms  like  these  are  just 
as  much  distinct  acquisitions  for  the  child  as  are  totally  difier- 
ent  words  such  as  tall  and  short:  the  principles  of  exclusion 
that  have  been  adopted  by  some  compilers  of  children's  vocabu- 
laries, notably  by  Holden,  may  be  grammatically,  but  they 
are  not  psychologically,  justifiable. 

The  Vocabulary 


A 

afternoon 

almost 

a 

again 

am 

about 

against 

American 

Academic  Hall 

ages 

an 

ache 

ago 

and 

"a-choo" 

ah 

animals 

across 

ahead 

another 

acting  (adj) 

air 

answer 

acts 

album 

any 

actually 

Alice 

anybody 

afraid 

alone 

anything 

after 

all 

anywhere 
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apart 

beans 

Boston 

apple 

beater 

both 

apricot 

bear 

bother 

apron 

beautiful 

bottle 

are 

because 

bottom   ■ 

aren't 

bed 

bouquet 

arm 

beef 

bowl 

around 

beefsteak 

bow-wow 

as 

been 

box 

ashes 

beets 

boy 

ask 

before 

bracelets 

asleep 

begin 

brake 

at 

behind 

brake-man 

aunt 

believe 

brambles 

automobile 

bell 

brass 

avenue 

belly 

bread 

awake 

Belden 

break 

away 

belong 

breakfast 

awful 

belt 

bring 

awfully 

Bennie 

brick 

berries 

broke 

B 

beside 

broken 

"baa" 

best 

broom 

baby 

bet 

broth 

back  (adv.) 

better 

brown 

back  (v.) 

bib 

brown-bread 

backing 

bicycle 

bubble 

backwards 

big 

buckle  (n^ 

bacon 

bill 

buckle  (v) 

bad 

Billy 

bud 

bag 

birds 

buffet 

baggage 

birthday 

bug 

baggage-car 

biscuit 

build 

bake 

bit 

building  (n) 

baker 

bite  (n) 

building  (v) 

baker-man 

bite(v) 

bump  (n) 

ball 

black  (a) 

bump  (v) 

balloon 

black  (v) 

bumpers 

banana 

black-birds 

bunch 

band 

blanket 

bunny 

bang 

blaze 

bureau 

banjo 

bleed 

burn 

bank 

blocks 

burning 

bare 

blood 

burro 

"bare-footie" 

bloomers 

burst 

barn 

blossom 

Burton 

bark 

blossomed 

bus 

barrel 

blow 

bush 

basket 

blue 

bushel 

bat 

blue-bird 

busy 

bath 

blue- jay 
board 

but 

bathe 

butter 

bathing 

boat 

butterfly 

bath-gown 

bone 

button 

bath-tub 

bonfire 

button-hole 

batter 

bonnet 

button-hook 

be 

book 

buy 

bean-pot 

bookcase 

buzz 
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buzzing 

cheese 

by 

chew 

by-and-by 

Chicago 

chickadees 

C 

chicken 

cab 

chiffonier 

cabbage 

children 

cage 

chimney 

call  (n) 

chin 

call  (v) 

chocolate 

came 

choke 

camel 

'choo' 

can  (n) 

chop  (n) 

can  (v) 

chop  (v) 

candle 

Christmas 

candy 

Christmas-tree 

cannon 

chunk 

can't 

church 

cap 

cigar 

captain 

cinnamon 

car 

circus 

card 

cities 

card-case 

clap 

care 

claws 

careful 

clean 

carefully 

cleaning 

carnation 

clear 

Caroline 

Clifford 

carriage 

climb 

carpet 

clock 

carrot 

closet 

carry 

cloth 

cart 

clothes 

Cashmere  Bouquet 

clothes-line 

cat 

clothes-pin 

catalogue 

clouds 

catch 

cloudy 

caterpillar 

clown 

cathedral 

Clyde 

caught 

coal 

cave 

coal-bin 

celery 

coat 

cellar 

cocoa 

Centralia 

cocoanut 

certainly 

coffee 

chafing-4ish 

coffee-pot 

chain 

Coffman's 

chair 

cold  (a) 

chalk 

cold  (n) 

chance 

cold-air-box 

chanced 

collar 

change (n) 

collision 

change (v) 

color 

chase 

colored 

chased 

Columbia 

"chaser" 

columns 

check 

comb 

check-book 

come 

commode 

company 

conductor 

cook 

cook-book 

cookies 

cooking 

cool 

coop 

•Co-op* 

corncob 

corner 

cornet 

corn-flakes 

cornstarch 

corset-cover 

cotton 

couch 

could 

could  n't 

couple  (v) 

coupled 

coupling 

count 

course 

cover  (n) 

cover  (v) 

covered 

cow 

crackers 

cranberries 

crawl 

crayon 

cream 

creep 

creeping 

cross 

crows 

crumbs 

crust 

cry 

crying 

cuff 

cuff-buttons 

cunning 

cnnningest 

cup 

cupful 

curly 

curtains 

curve 

curved 

cushion 

custard 

cut 


Dad 
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Daddy 

drawing 

eye 

dairy 

drawingroom 

eye-winkers 

dandelion 

draw-team 

dangerous 

dreadful 

F 

Danvers 

dress  (n) 

face 

dare 

dress  (v) 

fall 

dark 

dressmaker 

far 

darn 

drink  (n) 

fast 

darning-ball 

drink  (v) 

fasten 

day 

drive 

faster 

daylight 

driver 

fat 

deal 

driveway 

Fatty 

dear  (a) 

drop  (n) 

faucet 

dear  (n) 

drop  (v) 

feathers 

deep 

drum 

feed 

depot 

drumstick 

feel 

desk 

drum-major 

fell 

diapers  (dipes) 

duck 

fence 

Dick  (Dicky) 

dump 

fern 

did 

dump-wagon 

few 

didn't 

dust  (n) 

field 

different 

dust  (v) 

fifteen 

dig 

dusty 

fig 

dime 

dynamo 

figures 

dimple 

fill 

Dinah 

E 

filled 

"din-din" 

ear 

find 

"Dingy" 

early 

fine 

dining-car 

easily 

finger 

dining-room 

easy 

finger-nail 

dinner 

eat 

finish  (fission) 

dirt 

"Ee" 

fire 

dirty 

egg 

fireman 

dirt-wagon 

egg-beater 

fire-place 

dish 

eight 

first 

dish-mop 

eighty 

fish 

dish-pan 

either 

fish-balls 

dismissed 

elastic 

five 

do 

elbow 

fix 

doctor 

electric 

fixing 

dog 

elephant 

fixed 

doing 

elevator 

flag 

doll 

eleven 

flames 

dollar 

Elizabeth 

flat 

dolly 

else 

flat-iron 

done 

embroidery-bag 

floor 

don't 

empty 

flour 

door 

end 

flower 

dot 

engine 

"Fluffy" 

double-quick 

engineer 

fly  (n) 

double-time-niarch 

Engineering  Building 

fly  (v) 

dough 

enough 

folded 

doughnut 

envelope 

food 

down 

errands 

fooling 

downhill 

every 

foot 

down-stairs 

everything 

football 

drawer 

exactly 

for 

drawers 

excuse 

forehead 
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forget 

gone 

forgot 

good 

fork 

goodbye 

forth 

goodnight 

forwards 

goop 

foundation 

gong 

fountain 

got 

four 

'goweomes'  (printing^ 

Frances 

Grace 

Fredendall 

graham 

freeze 

grandma 

freezer 

grandpa 

freight 

grape 

fresh 

grape-fruit 

Friday 

grass 

fried 

gravy 

friend 

"Gray  One"  (cat) 

frightened 

greasy 

fringe 

great 

frog 

greedy 

from 

green' 

front 

grind 

frost 

grinder 

Frostilla 

ground 

full 

groceries 

fullest 

grocery-man 

fun 

grow 

funny 

guess 

fur 

gun 

furry 

gymnasium 

furnace 

H 

G 

ha 

gaiters 

hack 

game 

had 

garbage 

hair 

garden 

hair-brush 

garters 

hair-pin 

gate 

half 

gelatine 

hall 

gems 

hammer 

George 

hand 

get 

handful 

"get-up" 

handkerchief 

getting 

handle 

giraffe 

hang 

girl 

hanging 

give 

happened 

glad 

happy 

glass 

hard 

glasses 

hardly 

globe 

harmonica 

gloves 

Harold 

glue 

hat 

go 

hatchet 

goat 

Hattie 

going 

has 

gold 

has  n't 

have 

have  n't 

hay 

he 

head 

headlight 

hear 

heat 

heavy 

heel 

Helen 

hello 

help 

her 

here 

hers 

herself 

hiccoughs 

hide 

hiding 

high 

high-chair 

highest 

hill 

him 

himself 

"hip"! 

hippopotamus 

hit 

hitched 

Hitt  (St.) 

hitting 

hoe 

hold 

hole 

hollow 

home 

honey 

honey-jar 

hoodlum 

hoods 

hook 

hop 

hopping 

hoppy-toad 

hope 

horn 

horrid 

horse 

horseback 

"horsie" 

hose 

hot 

hotel 

house 

how 

hug  (n) 

hug  (v) 
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huge 

"ker-chunk" 

hundred 

kettle 

hungry 

key 

hunt 

key-hole 

hurt 

kick 

hurry 

kid 

hurrying 

killed 

kimona 

I 

kind 

ice 

kiss  (n) 

ice-cream 

kiss  (v) 

ice-cream  soda 

kitchen 

iceman 

kitchen-cabinet 

if 

kitten 

imagine 

kitty 

in 

kitty-cat 

inches 

knee 

ink 

knee-caps 

inside 

knife 

instruments 

knock 

into 

knocking 

iron  (n) 

knot 

iron  (v) 

know 

ironing-board 

knuckle 

IS 

isn't 

L 

it 

laboratory 

its 

lace  (n) 

itself 

lace  (v) 

Ithaca 

laid 

lady 

J 

lake 

Jack 

lamb 

jacket 

lamp 

Jack  Frost 

lamp-post 

jam 

lap  (n) 

jammed 

lap  (v) 

jar 

lard 

Jefferson  City 

last 

jelly 

later 

Jingle  Primer 

laugh 

Johnson 

laundry 

joke  (n) 

laundry-man 

joke  (v) 

lawn 

oker 

lawn-mower 

oker-mau 

Lawrence 

Joplin 

Lawson 

Judge 

lay 

juice 

lazy 

juicy 

leaf 

jump 

learn 

just 

leave 

leaves 

K 

left  Ca) 
left  (v) 

Kansas  City 

"Katy"  (R.  R.) 

leg 

keep 

leggings 

"kee-pash" 

lemon 

lemonade 

lend 

lessons 

let 

lets 

letter 

letter-man 

lettuce 

library 

lie 

lift 

light  (n) 

light  (a)  (color) 

light  (V) 

like  (a) 

like  (v) 

Lilly 

lion 

lip 

listen 

listening 

little  (ikkle) 

load  (n) 

loaf  (n) 

lobster 

lock 

locket 

lonesome 

look 

looking 

looser 

long 

longer 

lose 

lot 

loud 

louder 

Louise 

love 

lovely 

loving 

low 

lower 

lump 

lunch 

M 

machine 

made 

magazine 

mail 

make 

ma'am 

mamma 

man 

mandolin 

many 

Maple-flake 
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niarble 

march 

Margaret 

Marguerite 

Marion 

mark  (n) 

mark  (v) 

marmalade 

Mary 

mash 

Massachusetts 

mat 

match  (n) 

match  (v) 

match-box 

matter 

may 

maybe 

mayonnaise 

McBaine 

me 

mean 

"meanded" 

meant 

measure 

meat 

meat-man 

meat-chopper 

medicine 

meet 

meeting  (n) 

men 

mend 

miaou 

mice 

middle 

might 

mightn't 

milk 

milk-bottle 

milk-cart 

milk-jar 

milkman 

mind 

mints 

minute 

mirror 

mischief 

mischievous 

Miss 

miss 

missis 

mistake 

mister 

mittens 

mix 

mixed 

molasses 


Monday 

"Nig" 

money 

night 

monkey 

nightdress 

"  monkey-shines  " 

nightgown 

moo 

nine 

moon 

ninety 

more 

no 

morning 

not 

"morowsky" 

nose 

mosquito 

noise 

most 

noisy 

mother 

noon 

motorman 

number 

mouse 

nursery 

mouse-trap 

nut 

mouth 

mouthful 

O 

move 

oatmeal 

mow 

ocean 

much 

o'clock 

mud 

of 

muddy 

off 

mudpuddle 

oflSce 

mule 

oh 

'Mum' 

oil 

music 

oil -can 

music-box 

old 

music-cabinet 

on 

must 

once 

my 

one 

only 

N 

open  (a) 

nail  (n) 

open  (v) 

nail  (v) 

orange  (fruit) 

"Nannie" 

orange  (color) 

nap 

orange-wood 

napkin 

organ 

napkin-ring 

other 

naturally 

others 

naughty 

"ouch" 

navel 

ought 

near 

oughtn't 

nearer 

our 

nearly 

out 

neck 

outdoors 

necktie 

outside 

need 

oven 

needle 

over 

nest 

overalls 

never 

"ow" 

new 

own 

newspaper 

oyster 

New  York 

next 

P 

nibble 

pack 

nice 

package 

nicer 

packing 

nickle 

page 

lO 
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pail 

paint 

pan 

pantry 

paper 

paprica 

part 

parrot 

"pash" 

passed 

passenger 

passenger-car 

past 

pat 

path 

Patsy 

patter 

paws 

pay 

peachy 

peanut 

peas 

peek-a-boo 

peg 

peg-board 

pen 

pencil 

penny 

people 

pepper 

peppermint 

perceive 

perhaps 

pet 

petticoat 

piano 

pick  (mick) 

pickle 

picture 

pie 

pie-board 

pie-crust 

piece 

P'g 

pig-back 

pile 

pillow 

pin 

pincers 

pinch 

pin-cushion 

pine-apple 

pipe 

pitcher 

place 

plague 

plaguing 

plain 


plainly 

Q 

plant  (n) 

quack 

plant  (v) 

queer 

plate 

quick 

platform 

quicker  - 

play  (a) 

quickly 

play  (v) 

quite 

playful 

pleasant 

R 

please 

rabbit 

ploughing 

racket  (tennis) 

pocket 

racket  (noise) 

pocket-book 

radish 

pointed 

rag 

poke 

rail 

poker 

railroad 

pole 

rain 

polite 

raindrops 

Polly 

raining 

pollywog 

rainy 

pond 

raisins 

poor 

rake 

porch 

raspberry 

pork 

rather 

post 

reach 

postcard 

read 

post-of&ce 

read 

potato 

ready 

potato-masher 

real 

pound  (n) 

really 

pound  (v) 

reason 

pour 

red 

pouring 

redbreast 

powder 

refrigerator 

presents 

register 

prettier 

remember 

pretty 

rest 

prick 

resting 

prickers 

ribbon 

prickles 

Richard 

probably 

ride 

prunes 

right 

pudding 

ring(n) 

puddle 

ring  (v) 

puff 

rinse 

pull 

ripe 

pump 

river 

"pump-bird" 

roast 

pumpkin 

robin 

punch 

rock(n) 

purple 

rock  (v) 

purr 

rocking-chair 

purring 

rogue 

push 

roll 

pusher 

roller 

Pussina 

rolling-pin 

pussy-cat 

romper 

put 

roof 
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room 

sew 

slice 

rope 

shades 

slide 

rose 

shadow 

slip 

rough 

shady 

slipper 

round 

shall 

slippery 

row 

shaggy 

slow 

rub 

shake 

slowly 

rubber 

shampoo  (n) 

smack 

rubbers 

shampoo  (v) 

smart 

rug 

sharp 

smash 

run 

sharpen 

smash-up 

run  down 

shave 

smell 

runner 

she 

smoke 

running 

sheep 

smoked  halibut 

sheet 

smoke-stack 

S 

shell 

smooth  (a) 

safety-pin 

shelves 

smooth  (v) 

said 

shield 

smoothing 

Saint  Louis 

shine 

snap 

Saint  Nick 

shining 

sneeze 

Salem 

"shinny-np" 

"snootikins" 

salt 

shiny 

snow 

salt-shaker 

shirt 

snow-ball 

same 

shoe 

snow-flakes 

sand 

short 

snowy 

sandwich 

should 

so 

Santa  Claus 

should  n't 

soak 

Saturday 

shovel 

soap 

sauce 

show 

soap-dish 

saucer 

shut 

socks 

saw 

shutters 

soft 

say 

sick 

softly 

scallops 

side 

soldier 

scamp 

sidewalk 

some 

scare 

sift 

somebody 

school 

sight 

somehow 

schoolhouse 

silk 

something 

scheme 

silly 

sometime 

scissors 

silver 

somewhere 

scoot 

since 

song 

scrambled  eggs 

sing 

soon 

scratch 

single 

soot 

screen 

sink 

sore 

screw  (n) 

sir 

sorry 

screw  (v) 

sisters 

sound  (n) 

screw-driver 

sit 

sound  (v) 

scrub 

six 

sounding 

search 

skate 

soup 

seat 

skates 

sour 

second  (a) 

skin 

spank 

see 

skirt 

sparrow 

seed 

sky 

spatter 

seem 

slammed 

speak 

sell 

sled 

speck 

send 

sleep 

speckled 

sergeant 

sleeper-car 

spider 

set 

sleepy 

spill 

seven 

sleeve 

spin 

12 
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spinning 

stretch 

taste  (v) 

spinning-wheel 

string 

taught 

splash 

stripes 

tea 

splinter 

strong 

tea-ball 

spool 

stubby 

teach 

spoon 

stuck 

tea-kettle 

spoonful 

students 

tea-pot 

spot 

study  (n) 

teaspoon 

spotted 

study  (v) 

tea-table 

spout 

stuffing 

team 

spread 

stunt 

tear  (v) 

spring 

such 

Teddy-bear 

square 

sugar 

"teetery" 

squeak 

sugar-bowl    . 

teeth 

squeal 

suit 

telegraph  pole 

squeeze 

suitcase 

telephone  (n) 

squeezer 

summer 

telephone  (v) 

squirrel 

sun 

tell 

stairs 

Sunday 

ten 

stamps 

sunshine 

tender  (a) 

stand 

sunshiny 

tender  (n) 

standing 

"sunnyshine" 

tennis 

star 

supper 

terribly 

start 

suppose 

than 

starting 

suppository 

thank 

state 

sure 

that 

State-house 

surely 

the 

station 

surprise  (n) 

their 

stay 

surprise  (v^ 

them 

steam 

swallow  (v) 

then 

steamboat 

sweater 

there 

steam-box 

sweep 

thermometer 

steam-roller 

sweet 

these 

steeple 

swim 

they 

stem 

swing  (n) 

thick 

step  {n) 

swing  (v) 

thimble 

step  (v) 

swinging 

thing 

steps 

switch 

think 

stick 

thinking 

sticky 

T 

thirsty 

still 

tabby 

thirteen 

stocking 

table 

this 

stocking-cap 

tablecloth 

those 

stomach 

tail 

though 

stone 

take 

thought 

stop 

taken 

thousand 

stopped 

taking 

thread 

stopper 

talk 

three 

store 

talking 

throat 

storm 

tall 

through 

stormy 

taller 

throw 

stove 

tallest 

throwing 

straddle 

tam 

thumb 

straight 

tan 

Thursday 

strainer 

tape-needle 

ticking 

strap 

tapioca 

"tick-tick" 

strawberries 

tassel 

ticket 

street 

taste  (n) 

tickle 
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tie 

tub 

wall 

tiger 

Tuesday 

want 

tight 

tumble  (v) 

warm 

time 

tumbler 

was 

tin 

tunnel 

wasn't 

tin-foil 

turkey 

wash  (n) 

tiny 

turn 

wash  (v) 

tip 

turned 

wash-cloth 

tippy 

turning 

washing 

tire  (n) 

turtle 

wash-woman 

tired 

twelve 

watch  (n) 

tissue-paper 

two 

watch  (v) 

to 

typewriter 

water 

toast  (n) 

"typewritering" 

water-cart 

toast  (v) 

watermelon 

toasted 

U 

waved 

tobacco 

umbrella 

wax 

tobacco-jar 

unbutton 

way 

toboggan 

uncle 

we 

to-day 

under 

wear 

toe 

underdrawers 

Wednesday 

toe-nail 

underneath 

weeds 

together 

undress 

welcome 

tomato 

union-suit 

well 

Tom-cat 

university 

went 

Tommy 

unlock 

wet 

to-morrow 

up 

what 

tongs 

uphill 

wheat 

tongue 

upstairs 

wheel  (n) 

to-night 

"up-ti-diddy" 

wheel  (v) 

too 

upper 

wheel-barrow 

tool 

us 

Wheeler's  store 

tool-house 

usually 

when 

"toot-toot" 

use 

where 

tooth 

which 

tooth-brush 

V 

Whipple 

tooth-paste 

vaccination 

whip  (n) 

tooth-pick 

vanilla 

whiskers 

top 

vanilla-creams 

whisper 

touch 

vase 

whistle 

towards 

vaseline 

white 

towel 

vessel 

who 

town 

vest 

whoa 

toy 

very 

whole 

track 

vinegar 

why 

train 

violet 

"Why-senses!" 

tray 

Virginia 

wide 

tree 

will 

trick 

W 

wind  (n) 

trill 

Wabash 

wind  (v) 

trolley-car 

wagon 

window 

trousers 

waist 

window-seat 

truly 

wait 

window-sill 

trumpet 

wake 

wings 

trunk 

waked-up 

winter 

trunk-wagon 

walk  (n) 

wipe 

try 

walk  (v) 

wire 

trying 

"walk-way" 

wish 

14 
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witch 
with 

work  (v) 
work-basket 

yard 

woman 

Woman's  Exchange 

wonder 

worm 

worm-hole 

worn 

yardstick 

yawn 

yes 

wondering 

won't 

wood 

wood-pecker 

woods 

worst 

would 

wouldn't 

wreck 

wrist 

"yessir" 

"yessum" 

yesterday 

yellow 

yet 

woolly 

write 

you 

word 
work  (n) 

wrong 

your 
yourself 

Comments  on  the  Vocabulary 

(/)  The  significance  i7t  general  of  a  child' s  vocabulary.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  child  uses 
relatively  few  terms  with  adequate  appreciation  of  their  mean- 
ing. Various  collections  of  children's  definitions  have  shown, 
for  instance,  that  the  word  represents  for  the  child  a  reaction 
to  a  situation, or  perhaps  better  expressed,  the  word  is  a  symbol 
of  a  certain  situation  with  which  it  has  become  associated  in 
the  course  of  his  experience.  Thus,  wall  paper  meant  for 
Chamberlain's  child,  something-not'to-be-scratched. 

Now  this  primitive  kind  of  verbal  meaning  really  extends 
into  adult  usage  in  many  cases,  though  it  is  then  so  much 
less  baldly  evident  that  its  presence  has  been,  we  believe,  often 
unappreciated  by  those  who  discuss  the  psychology  of  linguis- 
tic development.  A  word,  in  short,  may  be  used  in  an  ex- 
plicative manner  or  in  a  purely  indicative  manner.  To  make 
this  point  clearer:  the  expert  employs  his  technical  terms 
descriptively,  with  full  appreciation  of  their  exact  meaning, 
and  if  necessary  makes  this  meaning  clear  by  specific  exposi- 
tion, or  at  least  the  technical  terms  that  he  uses  have  been 
previously  explicated  by  him,  even  when  he  uses  them  indica- 
tively  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  or  writing;  the  man- 
on-the-street,  however,  or  as  for  that  matter  the  expert  him- 
self when  on  unfamiliar  or  non-technical  ground,  uses  words 
merely  to  indicate  situations.^ 

Since  the  explicative  use  of  a  given  word  represents  a  far 
greater  intellectual  attainment  than  the  merely  indicative  use 
of  the  same  word,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
measure  the  child's  intellectual  progress  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  words  that  he  can  use  explicatively  rather  than  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  words  that  he  employs  in  indicative  expres- 
sion. 


*We  have  here  a  distinction  that  might  perhaps  be  put  into  the 
phraseology  of  James  as  a  distinction  between  'acquaintance  with'  and 
'knowledge  about.'    The  distinction  appears  very  prettily  in  a  com- 
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Again,  given  a  strong  tendency  to  linguistic  imitation  and 
expression  and  the  presence  of  parents  or  others  who  are  ready 
to  name  situations  for  him  as  fast  as  they  appear,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  child  should  not  make  rapid  progress  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  vocabulary,  i.  e.,  0/ a  child's  vocabulary. 

In  the  light  of  this  discussion,  it  is  evident  that  the  clas- 
sification of  the  child's  vocabulary,  as  attempted  in  a  later 
section,  must  always  be  somewhat  artificial.  We  might  say, 
for  example,  that  when  R  uses  the  phrase  Academic  Hall,  he  is 
really  using  not  a  noun,  but  a  pronominal  adverb,  because  Aca- 
demic Hall  is  for  him  merely  the  index  of  a  place  where  he  goes 
with  his  father. 

{2)  Size.  There  are  but  few  lists  of  words  used  by  three- 
year-old  children  that  can  be  directly  compared  with  the  above, 
particularly  because  the  methods  of  recording  such  lists  are  so 
different  as  to  render  comparison  difficult.  Reference  to  Table 
I,  however,  will  indicate  that  the  present  list  is  apparently 
much  longer  than  the  average  for  the  age.  Some  larger  vo- 
cabularies have  been  mentioned,  but  have  not  been  printed  in 
detail.^ 

Although  the  estimations  of  the  older  writers  have  been  repeatedly 
shown  to  be  absurdly  low,  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  again  the  state- 
ment of  Laurie  (based  on  no  less  an  authority  than  Max  Miiller)  in 
his  Lectures  on  language  and  linguistic  method,  who  says:  "In  the 
child  up  to  the  eighth  year  the  range  of  language  is  very  small ;  he 
probably  confines  himself  to  not  more  than  150  words."  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  ignorance  of  the  range  of  children's 
vocabularies  is  shared  at  the  present  day  by  many  adults  who  have 
not  been  thrown  in  contact  with  young  children.  In  the  course  of 
a  recent  dinner-table  conversation,  we  asked  one  of  the  men  who  was 
present  how  many  words  he  supposed  a  three-year-old  child  conld 
employ:  his  'guess'  of  150  was  greeted  with  a  laugh  of  good-natured 
ridicule  by  his  bachelor  neighbor  who  declared:  "Oh,  pshaw;  fifty 
words  would  cover  the  vocabulary  of  the  brightest  three-year-old  you 
ever  knew." 

(j)  Conditioning  factors.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  several 
writers  have  asserted,  that  ease  of  pronunciation  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  but  it  is  also  true, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Humphreys  (10)  and  the  Gales  (6), 
that,  after  the  second  year,  serviceability  is  a  more  important 
factor  than  ease  of  pronunciation.      The  child  employs  those 

parison  of  the  introspection  of  the  trained  laboratory  expert  with  the 
account  that  the  novice  gives  of  his  experience  when  placed  under  the 
same  conditions.  Professor  Titchener  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
bearing  which  the  distinction  has  upon  the  interpretation  of  children's 
vocabularies. 

^Lukens,  for  instance  {Amer.  J.  Psych.,  x,  1898,  163),  reports  with- 
out comment  the  assertion  of  Dr,  Elmer  Gates  to  the  effect  that  his 
boy  at  21  month!  knew  11,000  words.  We  should  ask  for  a  salt-cellar 
to  assist  in  the  assimilation  of  this  statement! 
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terms  that  relate  to  things  in  which  he  is  interested,  even 
though  they  be  long  and  for  him  difficult  to  pronounce.  Other- 
wise we  should  not  expect  a  three-year-old  child  to  employ 
such  words  as  university,  laboratory,  baggage-car,  Christmas-tree, 
Cashmere  Bouqtiet,  etc.  To  make  this  function  of  interest  more 
evident,  it  occurred  to  us  to  select  some  evident  interest  and 
see  how  many  words  could  be  traced  to  its  operation:  as  "  the 
mouth  is  the  centre  of  psj'chic  interest"  during  this  period,  we 
selected  the  food-instinct  for  this  purpose.  If  we  list  from  -^'s 
vocabulary  all  terms  that  have  been  clearly  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  eating,  i.  e.,  not  only  names  of  foods,  such  as 
apple,  apricot,  scrambled  eggs,  etc. ,  but  also  the  names  of  feel- 
ings, activities,  or  articles  connected  with  the  preparation  and 
the  assimilation  of  foods,  such  as  baker,  napkin-ring,  sour,  nibble, 
mouthful,  etc.,  we  find  a  total  of  215  words.  Thus,  over  12 
per  cent.,  or  one  word  in  eight,  of  i'^'s  vocabulary  has  been  ac- 
quired in  some  fairly  direct  relation  to  the  feeding  instinct. 
This  proportion  is,  of  course,  entirely  too  small,  because  an  in- 
definite number  of  common  terms  which  are  not  specifically 
food  terms,  e.g.,  want,  all,  mine,  fix,  etc.,  must  have  been  first 
used  in  conjunction  with  feeding. 

(j)  The  distribution  by  parts  of  speech.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  publication  of  children's  vocabularies  to  examine 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  and  to 
infer  from  this  distribution  certain  pedagogical  principles  con- 
cerning the  preponderance  of  activity  in  the  child's  make-up. 
In  the  case  of  children  of  two  years  and  under,  such  a  frequency- 
table  is  of  questionable  significance,  because,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Dewey  (3),  O'Shea  (20)  and  others,  the  child  in  many  ways 
does  psychological  violence  to  the  technical  classifications  of 
grammar.  At  the  age  of  three,  however,  the  sentence  form, 
at  least  in  ./?'s conversation,  is  well  developed,  and  the  classifica- 
tion into  parts  of  speech  may  be  regarded,  in  our  opinion,  as 
more  nearly  representative  of  the  real  psychological  '  feel '  of 
the  words  in  his  speech,  though  subject  to  the  qualifications 
mentioned  in  our  previous  discussion.  In  Table  i  we  have  in- 
troduced the  results  of  a  grammatical  classification  of  his  vo- 
cabulary, together  with  the  results  of  .several  other  investigators. 
In  computing  the  distribution  of  7?' s  vocabulary  we  have  counted 
numbers,  such  as  07ie,  two,  etc.,  as  adjectives;  we  have  counted 
all  past  participles,  such  as  gone,  filled,  etc. ,  as  verbs,  and  we 
have  included  all  inflected  endings,  compounds,  etc.,  as  found 
in  the  vocabulary. 

Explanatory:  Tracy's  5,400  words  represent  the  summary  of  18  (?) 
children's  vocabularies  for  the  ages  12  to  30  months.  For  detailed 
distribution  for  each|  child,  consult  the  original  article:  the  data  in- 
dicate wide  variations,  e.  g.,  of  the  children  in  his  lists  one  has  15% 
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Table  i 
Classification  into  parts  of  speech 
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interjections,  another   none,  while   percentages  of  adjectives   range 
from  2  to  13. 

In  the  case  of  Gale's  child  whose  vocabulary  is  reported  as  614,  the 
distribution  is  calculated  for  436  words  only,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
some  records. 

Holden's  figures  are  not  really  comparable  with  the  others  in  this 
Table  as  he  listed  merely  the  words  actually  used  during  the  24th  month 
only:  again  his  percentageof  nouns  includes  the  pronouns,  while  prepo- 
sitions, interjections  and  conjunctions  are  combined. 

~The  absolute  distribution  for  i?  is  as  follows:  nouns  (includ- 
ing proper  nouns)  993  ;  verbs,  391  ;  adjectives,  209 ;  adverbs, 
89;  pronouns,  33;  prepositions,  24;  interjections,  24;  conjunc- 
tions and  articles,  8. 

In  the  examination  of  this  Table  the  particular  points  of  in- 
terest are  the  relative  number  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  percent- 
age of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  the  use  of  interjections. 
With  regard  to  the  last-named  feature,  it  is  evident  that,  since 
there  are  but  relatively  few  interjections  to  be  acquired,  the 
method  of  distribution  by  percentages  is  somewhat  misleading  : 
thus,  /?  at  three  uses  24  interjections:  if  he  had  used  four 
of  these  when  his  vocabulary  contained  but  100  words,  he  would 
be  credited  with  4  per  cent,  of  prepositions,  whereas  the  actual 
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use  of  24  interjections  in  his  present  large  vocabulary  yields 
but  1.3  per  cent,  frequency.  Somewhat  similarly,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  few  pronouns  suffices  to  produce  a  somewhat  mislead- 
ing proportion  in  the  earlier  months,  e.  g. ,  the  difference  be- 
tween one  of  Dewey's  children  at  18  months  with  6  per  cent, 
pronouns,  and  another  at  19  months  with  no  pronouns. 

Special  significance  has  been  laid  by  most  writers  upon  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  dictionary,  according  to  Kirkpatrick's 
estimate,  contains  only  11  per  cent,  of  verbs,  the  average 
child  has  about  twice  this  amount  in  his  vocabulary, — a  fact 
which  is  interpreted  as  indicative  of  the  tendency  of  the  child 
to  lead  a  life  in  which  the  preponderant  interest  is  in  activities 
rather  than  in  things.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  matter 
by  Kirkpatrick's  examination  of  3,100  different  words  taken  at 
random  from  the  pages  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  which  he  found 
that  the  proportion  of  nouns  was  but  45  per  cent,  while  that  of 
verbs  was  24  per  cent. :  it  is  evident,  then,  that  the  child  hears 
in  the  ordinary  speech  of  those  about  him  a  greater  percentage 
of  verbs  than  are  listed  in  the  dictionary.  Again,  if  the  first 
215  words  of  Robinson  Crusoe  are  examined  (without  exclud- 
ing duplicates)  the  proportion  of  nouns,  as  shown  in  the  Table, 
sinks  to  24  per  cent. 

Finally,  inspection  of  the  Table  will  show  that  the  child  uses 
adjectives  less  than  half  as  frequently  as  these  are  found  in  the 
dictionary.  We  judge  that  this  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact 
that  adjectives  are  qualificatory  terms  that  imply  a  certain  de- 
gree of  maturity  and  the  capacity  to  discriminate  the  qualities 
of  objects  and  to  abstract  these  qualities  from  the  things  to 
which  they  are  at  first  attached.  It  might  be,  then,  that  the 
total  number  of  adjectives  used  by  a  young  child  would  afford  a 
fairly  accurate  notion  of  his  degree  of  mental  development.  Jegi 
thinks,  also,  that  the  adult  uses  relatively  few  adjectives  in  his 
conversation  with  children  and  that  the  child  finds  gesture 
more  convenient  for  expressing  these  qualities  during  the 
earlier  months. 

{4)  Special  lists.  As  we  have  just  noted,  particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  acquisition  by  the  child  of  qualificatory  terms, 
e.  g.,  those  that  relate  to  such  categories  as  color,  size,  shape, 
quantity,  and  to  the  expression  of  comparative  values.  We 
have,  accordingly,  prepared  the  following  selected  lists  to  indi- 
cate, in  so  far  as  a  vocabulary  can  do  so,  the  degree  of  attain- 
ment that  7?  displayed  in  these  several  directions  at  three  years 
of  age. 

{a)  Color  terms.  Blue,  black,  broum,  color,  colored,  dark,  gray, 
green,  light,  orange, purple,  red,  shadow,  shady,  tan,  violet,  white, 
yellow.     The  color  names   white,  black,  red,  green,  blue,  yellow. 
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orange,  braum,  and  tan,  were  applied  correctly   and  without 
hesitation. 

From  an  examination  of  the  literature  it  is  evident  that  this  degree 
of  capacity  to  employ  color  nomenclatare  is  in  advance  of  the  normal 
three-year  capacity.  We  believe  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  R  has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  kindergarten 
balls,  peg-boards,  and  other  appliances  in  which  the  six  colors, — red, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  orange  &n6.  purple, — are  represented,  and  that  he 
has  been  told  the  names  of  these  colors  whenever  he  made  inquiry  on 
the  subject,  and  we  believe  that  the  average  three-year-old  child  could 
be  taught  to  apply  these  terms  correctly. 

From  the  reports  of  Sanford  (23)  and  Wolfe  (27)  we  gather  that  the 
average  educated  adult  is  limited  to  the  use  of  some  25  color  terms, 
that  the  average  two-year  child  has  acquired  not  more  than  one  of 
these  terms,  and  that  many  five-year  old  children  fail  to  apply  more 
than  four  or  five  of  them  correctly  (see  Table  2).  To  be  more 
specific,  Sanford  reports  that  one  girl  of  21  months  who  used  185  words 
had  no  color  names,  and  that  another  of  the  same  age  who  used  400 
words  knew  only  white.  Holden(9)  reports  three  cases  of  children  at 
two  years  who  used  173,  399,  and  483  words  respectively  during  their 
24th  month,  but  who  did  not  employ  any  color  terms.  Preyer's  child 
knew  no  coior-names  at  20  months,  but,  after  receiving  special  color 
drill  from  the  85th  week,  could  use  red  and  green  (when  only  these 
two  colors  were  presented)  at  25  months;  and  red,  yellow,  black,  vioUt, 
and  brown  at  34  months,  though  not  at  all  sure  of  green  and  blue  at 
this  period.  In  five  vocabularies  collected  by  Greenwood  (reported 
by  Sanford)  the  following  capacities  are  recorded:  17  months,  none; 
24  months,  white,  black,  red,  blue ;  30  months,  black,  white,  red,  green, 
blue,  brown,  pink;  3.5  years  (and  another  child  at  5  years),  black, 
white,  red,  green,  blue,  yellow.  The  results  obtained  by  Wolfe  in  his 
schoolroom  tests  of  children  who  had  had  no  special  school  instruc- 
tion are  here  reproduced  for  children  of  five  years;  those  for  older 
children  may  be  found  in  the  original  article,  p.  12. 

Table  2 
Percentage  correct  answers  in  naming  colors:     5-year  children  ( Wolfe) 
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It  is  surprising  to  note  that  Binet  and  Simon,  in  their  series  of 
diagnostic  tests, ^  regard  the  capacity  correctly  to  name  the/our  colors, 
— red,  green,  blue,  yellow, —  when  papers  of  these  colors  are  shown,  as 
a  capacity  that  is  normally  reached  only  in  the  eighth  year. 

This  conclusion,  however,  is  partially  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
Engelsperger  and  Ziegler,  who  found  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  boys 


»A.  Binet  and  T.  Simon:  Le  d^veloppetnent  de  rintelligence  chez  les  enfants,   in 
L' Anrue psychologique.  xiv,  190S,  1-94. 
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and  28  per  cent,  of  the  girls  aged  6  toy  years  whom  they  tested  in  the 
schools  of  Munich  could  not  name  these  four  colors  correctly.^ 

(d)  Numerical  terms.  All,  eleven,  few,  fifteen,  first,  five, 
four,  half,  hundred,  nine,  ninety,  one,  once,  second,  seven, 
single,  six,  ten,  thir1ee7i,  thousand,  three,  twelve,  two.  It  may 
be  said  in  explanation  that  R  several  times  performed  the  feat 
of  counting  correctly  to  thirteen,  but  that,  partly  from  a  well 
developed  sense  of  humor,  partly  from  carelessness,  he  oftener 
invented  series  of  his  own.  His  actually  correct  application 
of  numbers  was  at  this  time  confined  to  the  range  from  one  to 
four;  such  terms  as  eighty,  ninetv,  thousand,  etc.,  simply  meant 
a  large  number  and  were  used  in  such  sentences  as  "See, 
mamma,  I  have  a  whole  lot  of  blocks  on  the  floor, — a  thousand 
blocks,  I  guess." 

{c)  Terms  for  sizes,  shapes,  and  tactual  qualities.  Big, 
inches,  huge,  little,  long,  longer,  pointed,  round,  rough,  scallops, 
shaggy,  sharp,  short,  slippery,  smooth,  soft,  square,  sticky, 
straight,  tall,  taller,  tallest,  tender,  thick,  tiny,  wide. 

(d)  Terms  expressing  values.  We  have  selected  here  those 
terms  which  might  be  used  in  a  quasi-ethical  sense,  though  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  many  of  them  really  had  that  signifi- 
cance at  this  time.  Awful,  bad,  beautiful,  best,  better,  dread- 
ful, good,  horrid,  lazy,  naughty,  nice,  nicer,  pleasant,  polite, 
right,  terrible,  worst,  wro7ig.^  To  these  adjectives  might  be 
added  a  few  verbs  like  bother,  ought,  oughtn't,  m.ust,  etc., 
which  might  take  on  moral  significance. 

{e)  hivented  terms.  There  is  no  word  in  R's  vocabulary 
that  is  an  out  and  out  invention,  bitt  there  are  several  adapta- 
tions which  he  developed  early  in  his  career  and  has  used  per- 
sistently ever  since  :  thus,  the  term  goweomes  (sometimes 
gomeomes)  is  applied  to  all  printed  letters  or  writing;  this  word 
is  of  obscure  origin  and  may  be  a  real  invention.  The  word 
"Ee"  was  applied  for  some  time  to  a  boy  cousin  and  was  a 
source  of  mystification  until  Ave  discovered  that  it  sprang  from 
"he"  in  referring  to  the  boy.  The  coining  of  verbs  from 
nouns  and  other  similar  adaptations,  such  as  typewritcring 
from  typewriter,  is  familiar  to  all  parents. 

We  have  appended  a  short  bibliography  of  the  most  avail- 
able references  in  English:  the  list  is,  of  course,  not  complete, 
but  represents  the  articles  which  we  have  found  most  helpful 
in  the  preparation  of  A^'s  vocabulary. 

*  A.  Engelsperger  and  O.  Ziegler:  Weitere  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis 
der  physischen  und  psychisclien  Natur  des  sechsjiihrigen  in  die  Schule 
eintretenden  Kindes,  in  Die  Expcrivientcllc  Piidagogik,  ii,  1906,  49-93. 
This  article  should  be  consulted  for  a  review  of  the  earlier  literature 
and  a  discussion  of  methods. 

'O'Shea  points  out  that  these  terms  that  may  denote  moral  qualities 
in  adult  speech  are  used  in  a  very  concrete,  even  physical  way,  during 
the  third  year:  complex  moral  qualities  are  not  appreciated  until 
relatively  late  in  development  (20,  pp.  61-2J. 
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THE     TWENTIETH     CENTURY      CRUSADES.     AND 
WHAT  THEY    TAUGHT  ONE  MEMBER  OF 
THE  FIVE  HUNDRED 


By  L.  EsTELLE  APPLETON,  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University 

Significance.  No  more  striking  illustration  of  the  rapidly 
changing  attitude  toward  both  the  method  and  content  of 
Educational  Training  can  be  found,  than  in  the  pedagogic- 
sociologic-economic  movement  which  has  recently  impelled  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  teachers  to  cross  the  ocean  on  organized 
tours  of  scholastic  investigation.  Furthermore,  these  Twen- 
tieth Centur}'  Crusades  by  their  characteristic  features,  not 
only  indicate  fairly  well  the  distance  travelled  in  the  evolution 
of  civilization  since  the  close  of  those  earlier  Crusades  of 
mediaeval  fame,  but,  by  the  same  tokens,  they  point  out 
schematically  the  tendencies  in  the  Educational  Method  of  the 
Future.  Investigation,  not  dogma;  construction,  not  destruc- 
tion; co-operation,  not  domination;  internationality  as  distin- 
guished from  nationality  of  type;  universality  of  scope; 
reciprocity  of  benefits;  recognition  of  the  fallibility  of  tradition; 
conformity  to  changing  conditions; — all  these  are  characteris- 
tics either  not  thought  of  at  all,  or  deemed  heretical,  at  this 
earlier  period,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  sure  to  be  more 
and  more  accentuated  in  the  activities  and  philosophies  of  the 
World's  Tomorrow. 

It  is  extremely  significant  that  the  champion  of  this  Dy- 
namic Pedagogy, — this  Educational  Crusade, — is  not  himself  an 
educator  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  one  whose 
interests  lie  rather  in  industrial  lines,  thus  indicating  that 
as  Education  is  no  longer  the  perquisite  of  theology  and  the 
professions,  but  now  extends  also  to  the  working  classes,  so  no 
longer  can  Instruction  afford  to  ignore  the  suggestions  and 
needs  of  the  Industries  in  shaping  its  future  policy.  Indeed 
not  a  little  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this  whole  movement  is 
due  to  the  manner  of  its  development  from  the  "Mosely  Indus- 
trial Commission  to  the  United  States"  in  1902,  and  the  "Edu- 
cational Commission"  in  1903. 

Origin.  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  of  London,  writes  in  his  Re- 
port of  1903: 

"The  origin  of  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Commissions  to  the 
United  States  takes  me  back  to  South  Africa  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
I  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  mining  operations  at  Kimberly, 
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which,  in  common  with  the  work  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  diamond 
diggers,  had  proved  unremunerative,  when  Gardner  Williams,  the 
Californian  engineer,  arrived  in  South  Africa,  and  took  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  DeBeers  Company,  which  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
just  then  amalgamating.  Gardner  Williams  in  turn  imported  the  late 
Louis  Seymour.  .  .  Uader  the  guidance  of  these  able  men  and  many 
others,  the  development  of  South  Africa  was  started;  and  in  my 
opinion,  her  mining  centres  owe  their  primary  success  and  subsequent 
prosperity  to  their  efforts.  .  .  The  success  of  these  engineers  turned 
my  attention  to  the  United  States,  and  some  years  ago  I  paid  my  first 
visit  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  sort  of  country  it  was  that 
was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  the  Cape. 
I  spent  some  months  in  the  country  and  was  astounded  at  what  I  saw 
around  me,  not  so  much  at  the  state  of  development  that  had  been 
reached  at  that  time  as  to  what  I  discerned  of  the  future.  I  felt  that 
a  country  teeming  with  such  natural  resources  must,  in  the  hands  of 
capable  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  business,  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  of  the  world,  and  was  bound  to  exercise  a 
far  from  negligible  influence  upon  the  industries  of  the  United  King- 
dom. So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  form  of  Education  given 
in  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  much  of  its  success,  and  I  re- 
turned home  determined  if  possible,  to  get  together  a  party  of  experts 
to  visit  the  country  and  test  the  soundness  of  my  conclusions.  .  .  . 
Holding  these  opinions,  I  organized  my  two  commissions,  the  work  of 
which  is  now  too  well  known  to  require  any  long  description  from 
myself."     .     .     . 

The  reports  of  these  Commissions  were  published,  read 
and  discussed  in  England,  and  from  the  familiarity  which  the 
Knglish  teachers  seemed  to  have  of  their  contents,  we  venture 
to  think  they  may  have  had  some  effect  in  shaping  the  more 
aggressive  educational  policy  which  came  in  with  the  passage 
of  the  Parliamentary  Education  Act  of  1902. 

Following  up,  approximately,  the  methods  and  purposes  of 
these  two  Commissions,  and  being  aided  by  the  most  gen- 
erous co-operation  of  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  President  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  Liverpool,  and  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation  on  this  side  the  water,  Mr. 
Mosely  organized,  in  1906,  a  still  larger  body  of  about  three 
hundred  English  teachers  and  school  officials,  to  investigate 
the  methods  and  equipment  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
and,  during  the  year  just  passed,  five  hundred  American  teach- 
ers were  invited  to  visit  English  schools.  It  was  the  writer's 
good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  American  Five  Hundred. 

We  say  "good  fortune,"  for  surely  no  person  travelling  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  could  possibly  receive  such  an 
abandon  of  helpful  service  as  our  hosts  lavished  upon  us,  or 
could  possibly  gain  in  so  short  a  time,  so  much  insight  into 
educational  and  social  conditions.  Looking  back  now  upon 
the  visit  to  England,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  con- 
nected with  the  tour,  is  the  memory  that  so  many  persons, 
representing  so  many  classes  and  conditions  of  life,  contributed 
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in  such  various  ways  to  the  pleasure  and  success  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  On  my  table  now  are  invitations  to  twenty- 
three  receptions  given  during  the  eight  weeks'  residence  in 
London,  not  including  many  informal  receptions  given  by  asso- 
ciations of  various  kinds,  nor  many  private  lunches,  dinners, 
and  afternoon  teas  proffered  by  individuals.  These  courtesies 
were  offered  not  only  by  persons  immediately  connected  with 
the  schools,  but  by  many  outside  the  pedagogical  ranks,  for 
example  Mr.  Mosely  himself,  who  welcomed  the  strangers  to 
his  delightful  suburban  home,  and  our  own  American  Ambas- 
sador, Whitelaw  Reid.  As  many  of  these  receptions  were  held 
week  after  week  during  the  whole  period  of  the  crusade,  as 
different  detachments  arrived, — that  is  from  September  to  Jan- 
uary or  perhaps  even  later,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure 
was  very  great,  not  merely  of  money,  but  of  valuable  time  and 
of  patience  with  guests  unacquainted  with  each  other  and  un- 
familiar with  English  customs. 

Other  persons  conducted  groups  of  teachers  about  the  city  or 
arranged  excursions  beyond  the  city,  usually  at  reduced  rates. 
Southampton,  with  a  large  part  of  its  mediaeval  wall  still  stand- 
ing; Winchester  and  Salisbury  cathedrals,  one  with  its  noble 
external  proportions,  the  other  with  its  beautiful  interior; 
Stonehenge,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  past  mythology;  Stoke 
Poges,  the  birthplace  of  Gray's  "Elegy;"  the  ancient  "Burn- 
ham  Beeches"  from  which  one  of  our  party  triumphantly 
brought  home  a  horsechestnut  as  a  souvenir;  Eton  College, 
where,  since  1440,  the  aristocracy  of  England  has  largely  re- 
ceived its  education;  beautiful  Windsor  Castle,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  royal  residences;  stately  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  princely  gift  to  Henry  VIII;  Oxford  Uni- 
versity; Edinburg,  Paris  —  all  contributed  their  share  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  our  journey. 

Londo7i.  London,  too,  had  its  strong  attractions.  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  no  traveller  passes  by;  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, where  Reformation  strifes  raged  furiously,  "where  heretics 
were  made  to  recant  and  witches  to  confess,"  where  Wycliffe 
was  proclaimed  an  outcast  from  the  church,  Luther  condemned, 
and  Tyndale's  Testament  burned;  the  City  Temple,  in  which 
London's  "Socialist  Preacher,"  Rev.  R.  T.  Campbell,  now 
dispenses  heterodoxy  to  Churchmen  and  sympathy  and  comfort 
to  crowds  of  worshippers  whom  formalism  does  not  satisfy;  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  its  precious  treasure  of  Crown  Jewels, 
and  its  suggestions  of  awful  tragedy;  the  Guildhall,  so  closely 
associated  with  the  political  life  of  England;  "Madam  Tus- 
saud's,"  where  much  of  the  world's  history  is  epitomized  in 
wax;  Buckingham  Palace;  the  Franco- British  Exhibition;  — 
each  deserves  a  chapter  which  cannot  be  given  here. 
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Nor  could  the  social  and  political  phases  of  English  life  en- 
tirely escape  attention  in  a  city  in  which  street  processions, 
made  up  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  "millions  of  unem- 
ployed," bear  witness  to  the  terrible  stress  and  strain  of  mod- 
ern civilization  where  the  poorer  classes  are  concerned,  the 
submerged  tenth,  which,  like  the  deep-sea  life,  never  gets  a 
chance  to  come  to  the  surface  for  a  full,  life-giving  breath. 

So  also  did  the  vagaries  and  disorders  of  the  Suffragettes 
furnish  equally  pointed  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle 
for  political  liberty  is  not  yet  entirely  fought  out. 

For  the  first  of  these  great  problems  now  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  solution  seems  almost  hopeless  in  a 
land  where  class  distinctions  are  firmly  drawn  and  where  much 
of  the  old  guild  spirit  of  monopoly  still  lives.  The  second  is 
likely  to  'work  out  its  own  salvation'  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  if  the  present  Governmental  policy  continues,  inasmuch 
as  the  only  apparent  result  of  imprisoning  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  is  to  add  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  adherents  to  the 
party.  In  a  nation  which,  during  one  and  a  quarter  centuries 
of  its  history,  has  acknowledged  the  power,  ability  and  right 
of  women  to  rule  over  the  property,  lives  and  destiny  of  the 
whole  English  people,  the  spectacle  of  the  government  throw- 
ing into  prison  a  few  helpless  women  whose  greatest  crime  is 
that,  having  experienced  the  futility  of  peaceable  appeals,  they 
now  propose  a  clamor  sufficient  to  cause  'the  ears  of  the  deaf 
to  be  unstopped'  while  they  present  their  claims  for  equal 
opportunities  with  men  in  ruling  over  their  own  individual 
interests, — such  a  spectacle  presents  elements,  at  least,  of  incon- 
sistency. The  Suffragettes  are  undoubtedly  making  headway, 
however,  and  some  of  those  who  have  suffered  most  by  impris- 
onment, are  confidently  expecting  the  franchise  by  the  end  ot 
another  two  years. 

These  interesting  investigations  were,  to  be  sure,  incidental 
to  the  main  purpose  of  the  journey,  which  was  to  study  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  yet,  perhaps  just  these  experiences 
furnished,  after  all,  the  best  part  of  the  educational  value  of 
the  whole  excursion;  for,  as  never  before,  the  breath  of  life 
breathes  into  the  dead  facts  of  European  History  and  its  dry 
bones  clothe  anew  with  living  flesh  and  pulsing  blood  as  we  are 
looking  at  the  evidences  of  the  old  fierce  struggle  for  political 
equality;  bowing  again  before  the  ancient  altars  where  heretics 
recant;  listening  to  the  groans  of  tortured  unbelievers;  stand- 
ing within  the  old  walled  towns  of  Feudal  Days;  seeing  once 
more  the  emblems  of  Chivalry;  hearing  anew  the  clank  of  armor 
and  clash  of  swords  of  those  other  crusaders. 

What  wonder  that  with  such  scenes  to  inspire,  each  valiant 
knight   should  be   seized  with  holy  zeal   to   beat  down  the 
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bulwarks  of  ignorance  and  pride!  Our  army  soon  opened  a 
fire  of  questions  upon  the  enemies  ranks.  "Do  you  mean  tons 
of  water  or  tons  of  coal  ?' '  asked  one  of  the  besiegers,  of  a  ship's 
ofl&cer  patiently  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  "ship's  displace- 
ment" of  a  certain  number  of  tons.  "I  rather  think  they'll 
weigh  about  the  same,  mum,"  was  the  polite  answer. 

Another  member  of  the  party  in  a  loud  and  most  troubled 
tone  of  voice  said  to  a  train  official  standing  by  her  car  window, 
"Now,  I  want  to  meet  a  man;  if  I  take  this  train  shall  I  meet 
him?"  "I  can't  say  about  that,  mum,"  was  the  still  courteous 
reply,  "if  you  keep  going,  and  he  turns  up,  you'll  meet." 

In  vain  to  suggest  to  Don  Femina  Quixote,  who,  charging 
upon  the  "Famous  Burnham  Beeches,"  brought  back  the  sacred 
relic  already  alluded  to,  that  'horse  chestnuts  do  not  often  grow 
on  beeches!'  One  withering  glance  of  scorn  transfixed  the 
Infidel,  while  righteous  indignation  punctuated  and  emphasized 
each  word  of  her  reply!  ''Miss  A — //  I-picked-that-up-right- 
under-the-irees  /  f  /" 

Special  Features  0/  English  Schools.  Most  of  our  conquests, 
however,  were  of  a  more  prosaic  type,  and  the  remainder  of  this 
article  will  be  concerned  with  educational  investigation  of  the 
type  to  which  the  term  is  usually  restricted.  Arriving  in  London 
we  proceeded  to  the  offices  of  Mr.  Mosely  and  of  Mr.  Blair  of  the 
education  department  of  the  London  County  Council.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen,  together  with  Mr.  Gautrey,  secretary  of 
the  London  Teachers'  Association,  his  assistant,  Mr.  Pincombe. 
and  many  others,  rendered  the  visiting  teachers  invaluable 
service,  advising  and  aiding  in  every  possible  way,  and  putting 
each  one  immediately  in  touch  with  the  work  in  which  that  one 
was  individually  interested. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  administrative  officials  of  the 
School  of  Economics  and  of  Professor  L.  T.  Hobhouse  and 
Doctor  Alfred  Haddon  of  London  University,  the  writer  was 
permitted  not  only  to  visit  as  many  university  classes  as  she 
desired  during  her  brief  sojurn  in  London,  but  also  to  enter  the 
classes  of  the  last  named  gentlemen  as  a  regular  student,  thus 
enabling  her  to  get  an  inside  view  of  an  English  University. 
This  much  prized  opportunity  necessarily  limited  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  educational  system  as  a  whole,  making 
it  desirable  to  focus  observation  and  energies  upon  the  more 
unfamiliar  aspects  of  school  life.  Among  these  special  types  a 
word  concerning  the  University  itself  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  University  0/  London.  The  University  of  London  came 
into  existence  chiefly  in  response  to  the  demands  of  Non- 
Conformists  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  older  universities. 
Previous  to  1900  the  work  of  the  University  was  limited  to  the 
examination  for  degrees.     "In  1878,  the  Senate  and  Convoca- 
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tion  agreed  to  accept  from  the  Crown  a  supplementary  charter, 
making  every  degree,  honor  and  prize  awarded  by  the  Univer- 
sity accessible  to  students  of  both  sexes  on  equal  terms.  The 
University  of  London  was  thus  the  first  academic  body  in 
Great  Britain  to  admit  women  as  candidates  for  degrees." 
Furthermore,  this  equality  of  sexes  in  opportunity  is  appar- 
ently actual,  not  merely  a  pretense  as  in  some  departments  of 
our  American  colleges,  where,  though  theoretically  the  sexes 
are  on  equal  terms,  practically  most  of  the  opportunities,  aside 
from  lectures,  are  really  reserved  for  men. 

There  are  now  twenty-seven  schools  afi&liated  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Sixteen  others  offer  certain  courses  which  are  re- 
garded as  University  work.  University  extension  is  an  im- 
portant feature,  one  hundred  ninety  courses  having  been  held 
during  the  past  year  in  sixty  different  centres  in  and  about 
lyondon. 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  work  done  as  compared  with 
that  offered  in  America,  our  observations  were  too  brief  to  be 
of  much  value.  We  have  already  intimated  that  our  own  short 
experience  as  a  pupil  was  of  the  happiest  sort.  Nor  did  we 
find  that  stiffness  and  cold  formality  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  English  schools.  The  lectures  in  most  of  the 
classes  visited  were  characterized  by  an  interchange  of  thought 
between  pupils  and  teacher,  which  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as 
exclusively  an  American  characteristic.  On  the  other  hand 
we  saw  none  of  the  students  of  middle  age  and  advanced  years 
who  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  our  own  academic  bodies, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  students  were  less  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  in  reaching  conclusions  than  in  America;  that 
they  did  less  supplementary  reading  in  connection  with  their 
various  studies;  that  there  was  less  laboratory  work  required; 
that  what  was  required  had  less  of  the  type  of  original  discov- 
ery; and  that  so  far  as  one  might  judge  by  mere  numbers  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  various  classes,  that  young  men  and  women 
in  London  do  not  seem  to  show  the  same  interest,  in  philo- 
sophical subjects,  at  least,  as  those  of  the  United  States.  For 
example,  in  three  classes  in  Psychology  which  I  visited,  the 
numbers  varied  from  three  in  one  class  to  five  in  the  second, 
and  twenty-four  in  the  third.  In  classes  of  similar  rank  and 
corresponding  subject  matter  which  I  had  attended  in  Chicago 
University,  the  numbers  varied  from  about  fourteen  to  fifty. 
In  ethics  we  found  about  twenty  in  both  London  and  Chicago 
Universities;  in  Anthropology  six  in  London,  about  sixty  in 
Chicago;  in  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System  one  pupil  in 
London,  in  Chicago  seventy.  These  numbers  may  have  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  other  departments;  however,  I 
find  the  number  of  students  on  the  University  roll  given  as 
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5,613,  and  the  whole  number  of  teachers  as  826,  giving  an  av- 
erage of  six  or  seven  pupils  to  a  teacher.  After  sitting  for  two 
hours  in  succession  in  King  College,  on  the  most  uncomfort- 
able benches  it  was  ever  our  misfortune  to  find  in  a  schoolroom, 
this  disproportion  between  the  two  Universities  was  not  sur- 
prising. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  different  Faculties  makes  a 
very  good  index  of  the  relative  strength  of  different  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  According  to  statistics  furnished  at 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  medicine  has  the  largest  faculty, 
numbering  397.  The  others  stand  as  follows  :  Science,  153; 
Arts,  115;  Engineering,  48;  Economics,  34;  Theology,  26; 
Law,  16;  Music,  14.  The  classes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  are  included  in  Science  and  in  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

One  interesting  phase  of  the  work  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don is  the  Department  of  "Eugenics"  with  its  laboratory  for 
research  endowed  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  Eugenics  is  defined 
as  "the  study  of  agencies  under  social  control  that  may  improve 
or  impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations,  either 
physically  or  mentally."  The  object  of  the  study  is  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Galton: 

"The  fact  that  the  laws  of  heredity  apply  to  man  equally  with  the 
lower  animals  and  plants,  and  that  the  mental  functions  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  heredity  as  the  physical  ones,  has  yet  to  be  taken 
to  heart  by  the  public.  The  salutary  effects  of  natural  selection  in 
preventing  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  are  so  largely  interfered  with, 
and  sometimes  even  inverted,  by  civilization,  that  another  form  of 
prevention  is  peremptorily  demanded."  "The  power  of  public  opin- 
ion being  enormously  great,  we  may  rest  assured  that  after  the  impor- 
tance of  Eugenics  shall  have  become  generally  recognized,  many 
social  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  numerous  customs  will 
establish  themselves  that  shall  further  Eugenic  conduct  with  a  gentle 
yet  almost  irresistible  force." 

Another  interesting  phase  of  research  work  being  carried  on 
by  the  University  of  London  is  the  study  of  Tropical  Diseases, 
especially  in  the  Colonial  Possessions  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  University's  exhibit  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition, 
was  a  small  but  interesting  collection  of  primitive  surgical 
instruments,  such  as  shell  and  bamboo  lancets,  snares  for  ex- 
tracting ingrowing  lashes,  medicine  cups  of  cocoanut  shells, 
poisoned  arrows,  etc,  Pictures  of  persons  aflQicted  with  ele- 
phantiasis, sleeping  sickness,  bite  of  tzetze  fly,  and  other 
peculiar  forms  of  sickness  were  exhibited,  also  a  picture  of  a 
health  oflScer  of  720  A.  D.  wearing  a  mask  representing  a 
bird's  head  as  a  protection  against  the  Plague. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.  After  the  University,  perhaps 
the  schools  for  delicate  children  and  those  physically  and  men- 
tally defective  were  most  interesting  and  suggestive. 
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The  English  people  are  certainly  in  advance  of  us  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  a  systematic  lookout  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  children  entering  school.  "In  1906  and  1907  re- 
spectively, legislative  power  was  given  to  local  authorities  for 
the  feeding  of  necessitous  school  children  in  England  and 
Wales,  w^hile  medical  inspection  of  all  children  attending  ele- 
mentary schools  was  made  compulsory."  A  child  who  is  physi- 
cally crippled  or  is  mentally  unable  to  keep  up  with  his 
classmates  is  sent  to  a  "Cripple  School"  where  seats  and  desks 
and  work  are  especially  adapted  to  their  individual  needs  and 
where  school  work  also  can  be  varied  as  occasion  demands. 
Basketry,  embroidery,  and  other  fancy  work,  and  hand  work 
of  various  kinds  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  curricula  of  these 
schools.  Art  work  has  a  large  place.  The  excellent  results 
obtained  in  the  Montpelier  House  school  for  the  physically  de- 
ficient, or  P.  D.'s,  would  have  been  creditable  for  normal  pupils. 
Incidentally,  many  a  little  lesson  of  politeness  and  thoughtful- 
ness  is  learned  in  the  practical  way  of  helping  some  weaker 
child  to  get  his  crutches,  or  perhaps  his  seat  at  the  table.  All 
are  fed  at  the  school.  Each  child  pays  a  penny  (two  cents)  a 
day  and  this  sum  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the 
food.  2,250  "P.  D."  children  are  now  attending  28  of  these 
special  schools  in  London.  Three  or  four  of  the  schools  are 
in  hospitals,  where  the  children  receive  care  outside  of  school 
hours  as  well  as  during  study  time.  Many  of  the  children 
occupy  their  invalid  chairs  while  working  or  studying. 

"■M.  D.  Schools."  About  7,000  mentally  deficient  children, 
in  London,  in  84  special  schools,  are  similarly  segregated,  not 
including  children  whose  mental  deficiency  is  so  great  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  benefiting  by  instruction.  Midday  meals 
are  provided  for  them  by  voluntary  contributions.  Every  child 
under  these  two  classes  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned  is  under 
continuous  medical  inspection.  Where  the  need  is  greatest,  a 
nurse  is  added  to  the  teaching  staff.  A  record  is  kept  of  each 
child,  a  history  of  the  parents  and  a  record  of  the  improvement 
or  lack  of  improvement. 

These  medical  examinations  go  on  every  school  day  in  the 
week  except  Thursday.  The  mother  or  some  near  relative  is 
required  to  come  with  the  child.  On  the  day  of  our  attendance 
twenty-one  children  appeared  before  the  physician.  In  nearly 
every  case  there  was  a  record  of  delicate  health.  One  child 
had  enlarged  tonsils,  one  weak  lungs  and  glandular  enlarge- 
ment, one  a  paralyzed  hand.  One  had  "  'ad  a  lot  of  falls  on 
'is 'ead ;"  two  had  Bright's  disease;  one  was  somewhat  de- 
formed ;  two  were  hydrocephalic ;  two  children  presented  indi- 
cations of  eye  trouble  ;  five  had  fits ;  one  much  emaciated  little 
fellow  exhibited  a  bad  case  of  hemophilia  ;  two  girls  had  faint- 
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ing  fits.  Most  of  the  children  were  under  size,  one  or  two 
over  grown.  Several  had  already  been  under  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

The  mothers  were  quite  as  interesting  a  study  as  the  children, 
giving  us,  as  they  did,  many  a  little  glimpse  of  home  conditions 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  London.  One  mother  spoke  bitterly  of 
the  hardship  of  having  to  send  her  sickly  epileptic  daughter 
to  school  when  her  ailments  were  incurable,  and  she  was  likely 
to  have  fits  at  any  time  and  complained  that  she  could  not 
fully  explain  the  child's  absence  from  school  to  the  teacher 
since  she  "wasn't  allowed  to  speak  up  to  the  dominie";  but 
most  of  the  mothers  came  with  a  silent  reserve  and  apathetic 
patience  which  spoke  volumes  concerning  the  "struggle  for 
life".  One  mother  could  neither  read  nor  write;  one  could 
read  a  very  little  but  said  her  husband  was  "very  dull."  One 
mother  was  a  paralytic  and  a  daughter  came  in  her  stead.  An- 
other mother  had  eleven  children  living  and  three  were  dead. 
When  asked  the  age  of  the  one  with  her,  some  rather  detailed 
mathematical  computations  were  apparently  executed  before 
she  was  able  to  answer  "Seven."  One  mother  rep)orted  ten 
children,  another  "Seven,  the  oldest  not  yet  fourteen."  Her 
husband  had  been  out  of  work  for  six  months.  When  asked, 
"How  do  you  live  if  your  husband  is  out  of  work?"  the  an- 
swer was,  "I  earns  a  shilling  a  day  when  I  can,  mum."  Still 
another  came  to  answer  for  her  little  dwarfed,  pale-faced,  squint- 
eyed,  eight-year-old  boy  who  "  'ad  'ad  Bright's  disease  and 
dropsy  and  could  not  keep  up  with  his  classes."  In  her  arms 
was  a  frail  bit  of  a  haby  girl  with  white,  pinched,  expression- 
less face  the  blue  veins  straggling  over  temples  and  mouth. 
The  mother  spoke  no  word  of  complaint  but  when  questioned 
about  the  food  the  children  were  getting  said,  "No,  we  don't 
'ave  milk.  My  'usband  can't  get  work.  Of  course  we  can't 
'ave  the  proper  food  for  the  childern." 

One  fact  which  the  examination  brought  out  was  that  of  the 
whole  number  examined,  sixteen  were  boys,  only  five  girls. 
We  were  told  that  this  disproportion  was  usual,  noth with- 
standing the  fact  that  more  girls  are  born  than  boys.  [Refer- 
ring for  comparison  to  the  last  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
New  York  City  Schools  we  find  that  in  every  table  of  statistics 
given  relating  to  defective  children  the  number  of  boys  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  number  of  girls.] 

In  disposing  of  the  backward  children,  a  few  were  told  to 
continue  in  their  classes  for  the  present — a  few  were  taken  out 
of  school;  some  were  transferred  to  classes  for  mentally  defec- 
tive; and  some  were  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  Two 
or  three  were  put  on  the  list  of  "necessitous  children"  and  the 
mother  of  the  squint-eyed  boy  and  sickly  baby  was  told  that 
she  should  be  given  milk  for  the  children. 
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No  wonder  that  these  twenty-one  children,  who  were  only  a 
haphazard  sample  of  the  procession  continually  pouring  into 
the  superintendent's  office,  were  'behind  their  work  in  school'! 
And  how  much  better  it  would  be  in  our  own  schools,  if  instead 
of  scolding  and  punishing  those  who  do  not  get  along  well,  or 
simply  putting  them  back,  we  should  make  a  similar  careful 
and  methodical  investigation  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  failing 
and  a  similar  methodical  attempt  to  better  the  conditions. 
When  we  have  ferreted  out  the  causes  of  such  mental  disability 
we  shall  also  have  discovered  the  means  of  preventing  the 
"physical  deterioration  of  the  race. "  Nowhere  is  there  such 
an  opportunity  to  get  at  the  facts  as  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  school,  or  rather,  this  would  be  the  case,  were  our 
compulsory  attendance  laws  enforced.^ 

Appropos  of  the  subject  of  physical  degeneration,  we  may 
here  refer  to  a  study  of  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill  as  presented  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Child  Study  Association,  London,  concerning 
the  sleep  hours  of  school  children,  and  the  conditions  obtaining 
meanwhile.  She  found  that  English  children  of  ten  years  old 
are  getting  about  one  hour  less  sleep  per  day  than  they  should 
have,  and  that  the  curve  of  sleep  dropped  still  lower  as  the 
errand  boy  age  was  reached.  Some  children  only  six  years 
old  rose  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  assist  in  work  of 
various  kinds.  "At  six  years  old  2%,  at  9  years  13%,  at  12 
years 53%,  at  13  years  51%  are  wage  earners."  .  .  "Two  little 
boys  of  five  are  sent  on  village  milk  rounds  daily  at  5.30  and  6 
A.  M.  respectively  ...  a  boy  of  ten  rises  three  days  in  the 
week  at  3  A.  m.  for  market,  while  one  of  eight  and  two  of 
nine  get  up  at  4  a.  m.  for  the  same  purpose."  .  .  .  "One  child  is 
a  member  of  a  family  of  eight  living  in  one  room  ..."  "The 
worst  case  of  overcrowding  recorded  is  that  of  a  lad  of  thirteen, 
the  youngest  of  the  nine,  to  whom  this  one  room  represents 
home." 

Another  speaker  of  the  evening  considered  the  effect  of  loss 
of  sleep  upon  physical  development,  and  claimed  that  at  six  or 
seven  years  there  is  a  difference  of  two  inches  in  height  between 
those  getting  curtailed  hours  of  sleep  and  those  getting  a 
sufficient  amount;  furthermore  that  this  difference  increases 
with  years. 

'In  France,  "every  fall  just  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
the  mayor  of  the  commune  sends  to  the  principals  of  all  public  and 
private  schools  a  list  of  all  the  pupils  that  ought  to  be  at  the  various 
schools.  In  accordance  with  this  information  the  principals  send  to 
the  mayor  of  the  couiniune  and  to  the  school  inspector  a  list  of  all 
absences  (or  the  month  with  the  causes  thereof.  The  mayor,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  local  school  commission  is  then  responsible  for  instituting 
proceedings  against  the  parents  of  children  that  are  not  at  school." 
Preliminary  Report  of  N.  E.  A.,  1908,  p.  33. 
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We  may  say  to  ourselves  these  conditions  do  not  obtain 
among  us,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not  until  an 
investigation  has  been  made.  It  is  said  that  in  Chicago  a 
child  of  foreign  parentage  was  sent  home  with  the  request  that 
she  be  given  a  bath.  An  angry  reply  came  back  from  the 
mother  to  the  effect  that  'she  had  sewed  that  child's  clothes 
on  to  stay  and  she  did  n't  want  them  ripped  oflf!' 

From  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  New  York,  1907,  we  quote  the  following  from 
that  portion  which  deals  with  "Defective  Children:" 

"An  undersized,  nervous,  elf-like  girl  of  nine  years,  she  coald  keep 
awake  and  alert  except  when  required  to  sit  at  her  desk.  The 
moment  she  was  still,  her  head  was  down  and  school  forgotten;  sleep 
would  overpower  her.  Here  was,  indeed,  a  strange  condition — a  child 
apparently  well,  sleeping  early  in  the  school  day.  A  word  or  two 
brought  out  the  fact  that  this  child,  a  mere  baby,  was  required  to  rise 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  sew  buttons  on  boys'  trousers  until 
school  time;  after  school  in  the  afternoon  she  was  again  compelled  to 
take  up  the  burden  and  work  far  into  the  night.  This  child  knew 
that  two  different  sizes  of  buttons  were  used,  knew  where  to  place 
them;  she  knew  that  ten  buttons  were  put  on  one  pair  of  trousers,  and 
twenty  on  two,  but  beyond  that  she  could  not  go.  .  .  The  child  had 
ability  but  it  was  used  up  each  day  before  the  school  received  her. 
The  fact  of  sleeping,  in  this  particular  case,  was  due  to  fatigue. 
Nature  was  doing  her  work;  school  had  to  wait.  .  .  It  was  found  upon 
investigation  that  the  father  was  saving  his  earnings;  while  his  wife 
and  this  child  were  providing  food  and  shelter  for  him  and  one 
younger  child." 

Such  conditions  as  this  in  our  own  land  are  suggestive,  at 
least,  of  all  other  hygienic  and  social  evils.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  we  saw  four  little  boys,  apparently  about  eleven  years  old, 
selling  newspapers  at  five  o'clock  in  the  cold,  wet  winter 
morning.  Would  it  be  surprising  if  these  tired  children  should 
be  reported  before  night  by  their  teachers  as  giving  trouble  in 
'discipline',  or  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  "not  up  with  classes"? 

Open  Air  Schools.  The  third  class  of  schools  for  backward 
children  is  the  Open  Air  School.  These  are  designed,  not  for 
the  physically  disabled,  nor  for  the  mentally  incompetent,  but 
for  those  children  whose  delicate  health  makes  it  unwise  or 
impossible  for  them  to  be  urged  forward  at  the  same  rate  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  strong  and  healthy  children. 
They  are  in  most  cases  suffering  from  anaemia,  incipient  con- 
sumption, enlarged  glands  or  other  serious  ailments. 

Germany,  which  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  carried  out  a 
very  thorough  system  of  medical  inspection  for  the  school 
children  of  the  Empire,  was  first  to  make  this  new  departure, 
in  educational  method,  or  rather  this  return  to  the  original 
type.  London  followed  the  example  of  Germany,  beginning, 
last  year,  with  one  open-air  school  as  an  experiment,  increasing 
the  number  this  year  to  three.     In  Germany  the  schools  are 
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kept  open  until  Christmas ;  in  London  they  closed  about  the 
first  of  November.  The  object  is  to  cure  as  well  as  to  teach. 
In  the  Montpelier  House  School,  Kentish  Town,  N.,  we  found 
a  group  of  children  working  under  almost  ideal  conditions  from 
the  hygienic  standpoint.  A  long  shed,  open  on  the  whole  of 
one  side  and  'not  too  close'  on  the  other  three  was  the  school- 
room. Here  the  children  worked  in  rainy  weather,  and  at 
other  times  when  the  work  was  such  as  to  necessitate  tables. 
Otherwise  the  class  sessions  were  held  out  of  doors  in  the  open 
or  under  the  trees.  The  little  camp  chairs  which  served  as 
beds  later  in  the  day  did  service  now  for  "recitation  benches," 
and  had  the  advantage  of  being  easily  moved  from  place  to 
place  or  disposed  in  groups  as  occasion  demanded.  The  school 
hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.  ,  which  seems  a  long  day 
for  "invalid  children"  unless  we  keep  in  mind  that  three  meals 
are  served  during  that  time  (in  Germany  four),  and  that  after 
the  noon  meal  every  child  must  "sleep"  for  two  hours.  Nat- 
urally some  pairs  of  wide-awake  eyes  refuse  to  shut  just  because 
the  clock  declares  that  now  is  the  proper  time  ;  but  at  any  rate 
each  individual  must  keep  quiet  in  his  own  particular  corner 
and  let  the  others  sleep.  If  the  weather  is  fair  and  the  ground 
not  too  damp,  thick  blankets  like  "steamer  rugs"  are  laid  four 
folds  thick  upon  the  ground  and  here  the  children  take  their 
after-dinner  nap.  If  the  ground  is  water-soaked  or  the  weather 
too  damp,  the  camp  chairs  serve  for  couches  and  the  rugs  are 
wrapped  about  the  children.  In  the  afternoon  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  gardening  and  other  manual  work.  After  the 
evening  meal  the  children  return  to  their  homes.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  London  County  Council,  a  head  mistress, 
three  assistants,  a  nurse,  cook,  cook's  assistant  and  a  "school- 
keeper'  '  are  allowed  to  each  school  of  70  pupils.  The  school 
physician  also  keeps  a  strict  watch  and  careful  records  of  the 
physical  condition  of  each  individual  child  from  week  to  week. 
With  respect  to  the  effect  upon  the  children  of  this  out-door 
life  we  may  best  quote  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Frederick  Rose, 
of  Eng.,  who  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  a  model  of  a  set  of 
buildings  designed  for  an  ideal  Open-air  School.  His  remarks 
apply  especially  to  the  German  experiment,  but  judging  from 
the  statements  of  the  teachers,  they  are  equally  true  of  the 
London  schools.     Dr.  Rose  says  : 

"The  work  of  the  school  doctor  consists  in  keeping  a  careful  watch 
on  the  bodily  condition  of  the  children.  He  weighs  them,  constantly 
examines  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  general  con- 
dition with  regard  to  color,  muscular  and  flesh  development.  Plenty 
of  mineral,  slipper,  and  sun  baths  are  given. 

The  first  physical  results  after  the  first  experiment,  which  was  car- 
ried out  four  years  ago  with  a  hundred  children  for  three  months, 
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were  very  remarkable.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  were  cured,  forty-five 
greatly  improved.  The  second  experiment,  which  lasted  five  months, 
gave  still  higher  percentages  of  cures  and  improvements.  Nearly 
hal  f  of  the  anaemic  cases  were  cured  and  about  a  third  of  the  scrofulous 
cases.  More  than  half  of  the  consumptive  cases  showed  great  im- 
provement, and  cases  of  heart  trouble  were  appreciably  diminished. 
The  increase  in  weight  per  child  was  about  six  or  seven  pounds,  or 
roughly  about  half  a  pound  per  week,  per  child.  Many  children  in- 
creased by  eight  pounds,  and  eleven  children  showed  an  increase  of 
from  eleven  to  eighteen  pounds.  The  children's  bodies  also  became 
hardened,  to  some  extent,  by  their  constant  sojourn  in  the  open  air, 
so  that  even  during  wet  and  cold  weather  they  scarcely  ever  sufiered 
from  colds  and  similar  indispositions."  .  .  .  "The  educational 
results  were  no  less  remarkable.  All  the  teachers  noticed  the  increase 
of  mental  attention  and  alertness.  Three  months  after  the  children 
returned  to  the  ordinary  town  schools,  reports  were  sent  in  from  the 
head  masters  showing  that  in  all  cases  they  were  able  to  resume  and 
continue  their  work  in  a  normal  manner.  In  a  few  cases  their  pro- 
gress was  even  more  satisfactory  than  before  their  attendance  at  the 
open-air  school.  These  educational  results  were  brought  about  by 
small  classes  of  twenty-five  children  to  one  teacher,  by  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  formal  instruction,  and  generally  by  bringing  the  in- 
struction into  touch  with  out-door  conditions,  and  thus  stimulating 
the  children's  interest.  These  are  very  significant  results,  and  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  instruction  in  elementary  schools  could 
not  be  imparted  in  a  different  manner  with  greater  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren's health  and  a  better  utilization  of  the  large  sums  expended  on 
elementary  children.  If  such  results  can  be  obtained  with  debilitated 
children  taken  out  into  the  open,  their  hours  of  instruction  reduced, 
the  number  of  teachers  increased,  and  their  health  looked  after,  what 
results  could  we  not  hope  to  attain  with  normal  children  under  similar 
conditions?" 

"The  behavior,  too,  of  the  children  showed  great  improvement,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  order,  cleanliness,  self-help,  punctuality, good 
temper  and  kindly  disposition.  This  was  attributed  to  their  isolation 
from  street  life,  to  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  teachers  outside 
the  formal  hours  of  instruction,  and  to  their  sharing  in  the  daily 
tasks  required  of  a  community." 

Mr.  Rose  suggests  further  that  open-air  schools  can  be  built 
at  a  reduction  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  expenditure  required 
in  constructing  an  ordinary  schoolhouse,  also  that  portable 
buildings  might  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  taken  apart 
and  thus  transferred  from  place  to  place  as  is  already  done  in 
other  cities.  '  'The  great  success  of  the  portable  Doecker  school 
buildings  on  the  Continent  and  in  some  parts  of  England  has 
shown  that  this  can  be  done,  even  for  a  school  of  six  hundred 
children,  as  often  as  necessary,  quickly,  cheaply  and  with 
great  ease.  At  Berlin,  for  example,  there  is  a  portable 
'Doecker'  school  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  class-rooms  and 
a  gymnasium." 

Incidentally  such  schoolhouses  as  these  might  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  another  problem  which  confronts 
American  cities,  namely,  the  shifting  of  the  population  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  due,  frequently,  to  the  opening 
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up  of  some  new  industry,  or  transfer  of  an  old  one,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  schoolhouses  built  to  accommodate  the  popu- 
lation as  it  was  at  the  time  of  building,  become  partially  emp- 
tied, while  in  other  parts  of  the  city  the  congestion  is  so  great 
that  all  the  pupils  cannot  be  accommodated. 

Swimming  Schools.  Swimming  schools  are  not  unknown 
among  us  but  their  importance  in  America  is  extremely  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  same  type  in  London.  It  may  be 
argued  that  in  a  country  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  is  living  inland,  there  is  not  the  vsame  necessity  or 
value  in  teaching  swimming  as  in  England,  and  this  is  true. 
Nevertheless  we  venture  to  suggest  that  knowledge  of  swim- 
ming is  quite  as  likely  to  be  of  practical  value  as  knowledge  of 
baseball,  or  football  playing,  while,  leaving  utility  aside,  the 
sport  from  the  mere  standpoint  of  organized  games  seems  to 
have  a  value  of  its  own  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  equal  if  not 
superior  in  rank  to  the  two  games  just  mentioned.  Moreover, 
while  it  has  the  desirable  qualities  of  team  work  and  competi- 
tion which  the  other  two  games  have,  it  is  freer  from  their  ob- 
jectionable features.  Certainly  one  could  hardly  devise  a 
cleaner  sport  and,  as  the  committee  of  the  Swimming  Associa- 
tion suggests,  the  swimming  school  may  be  one  solution  of  the 
playground  problem  in  congested  districts  where  land  is  scarce 
and  very  difficult  to  obtain  for  school  purposes.  The  Prelimi- 
nary Report  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1908,  p. 
21,  says  of  backward  children,  many  of  whom  come  from  the 
slum  districts: 

"One  of  the  most  astonishing  phases  of  this  work  [of  special  classes 
of  truants  and  incorrigibles]  is  that  these  boys,  although  they  live 
their  lives  on  the  street,  are  unable  to  do  regular  physical  exercises 
and  know  nothing  of  the  games  and  plays  of  the  normal  boy  of  hap- 
pier homes.  They  are  awkward,  unwieldly,  and  heavy-footed,  with 
the  shuffling  gait  and  hanging  head  which  mark  the  loafer  and  crimi- 
nal as  well  as  the  mental  defective,  and  the  simplest  physical  tasks 
are  beyond  their  strength.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  the  change  in  this 
direction  is  very  great.  Careful  drills  in  marching,  in  steps,  in  pos- 
ture, and  exercises  calculated  to  remedy  individual  defects,  form  part 
of  the  scheme  of  work.  Teams  for  basket-ball,  baseball,  running,  etc., 
have  been  organized  and  the  boys  have  learned  to  do  creditable  team 
work.  Here  again  we  found  an  unexpected  ethical  good  resulting 
from  something  begun  for  other  purposes.  The  team  spirit  .  .  . 
has  led  to  pride  .     .     .     this  personal  pride  .     .     .     [to]  self-respect." 

The  London  Swimming  Schools  are  arranged  in  "centres" 
so  placed  as  to  be  in  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
day  schools.  By  this  arrangement  1,141  schools  have  the 
benefit  of  the  swimming  school  baths.  100,000  children  receive 
instruction  in  swimming.  Life-saving  has  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  courses  of  instruction  given.  At  stated  times 
"a  Swimming  Gala"  is  held  when  various  schools  and  swim- 
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mers  contend  for  championship.  Last  year  the  contest  began 
to  take  on  an  international  type  when  a  French  team  come  over 
to  play  against  the  London  children. 

The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the  long  and  interesting 
programme  which  was  presented  on  the  evening  of  our  visit. 
The  spectators'  seats  were  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
the  cheering  on  all  sides  enthusiastic.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  'fancy  and  scientific'  swimming  and  number  23  of  the 
programme,  all  the  combatants  were  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

1.  Lady-Learners'  Race — Across  Bath  and  Back. 

ist  Prize,  Silver-backed  Hair-Brush. 
2nd      •'      Fountain  Pen. 

2.  Junior  Championship  (males),  Two  Lengths. 

3.  One  Length,  Ladies. 

1st  Prize,  Silver  Cruet. 
2nd  "  Butter  Dish. 
3rd       "     Silver  Ring  Stand. 

4.  Senior  Championship  (males).  Three  Lengths. 

1st  Prize,  Gold  Medal. 
2nd      "      Gold  Links. 

5.  Ladies  Championship.     Two  Lengths. 

Prize,  Gold  Medal. 

6.  Final  One  Length,  Ladies. 

7.  Final  Senior  Cbampiouship  (males),  Three  Lengths. 

8.  Junior  Team  Race  (males). 

1st  Prize,  3  Sets  Gold  Fronted  Links. 
2nd      "      3  Pocket  Knives. 

9.  Exhibition  of  Fancy  and  Scientific  Swimming. 

10.  Ladies'  Team  Race. 

1st  Prize,  3  Gold  Centre  Medals. 
2nd      "      3  Bottles  of  Perfume. 

11.  Senior  Team  Race  (males). 

xst  Prize,  4  Sets  Gold  Fronted  Studs. 
2nd      "     4  Walking  Sticks. 

12.  Ladies,  Diving. 

ist  Prize,  3  Gold  Plated  Hat  Pins. 
2nd      "      2  Silver  Plated  Hat  Pins. 

13.  Final  Junior  Championship  (males). 

14.  Final  Senior  Team  Race  (males). 

15.  Final  Ladies  Team  Race. 

16.  Grand  Display  of  High,  Scientific  and  Acrobatic  Diving. 

17.  Breast  Stroke  Championship  (males),  Two  Lengths. 

18.  Final  Junior  Team  Race  (males). 

19.  Life  Saving. 

1st  Prize,  2  Clocks. 

2nd     "     2  Pairs  Gold  Fronted  Links. 

20.  Back  Race  (males). 

1st  Prize,  Clock. 

2nd     "      Case  of  Electro-plated  Salt  Cellars. 

21.  Diving  (males). 

1st  Prize,  Gold  Links. 

2nd      '•      Gold  Plated  Fountain  Pen. 

22.  Final  Life  Saving  (males). 

23.  Lady  Waterlily's  Tea  Party. 

24.  Final  Back  Race. 

25.  Final  Breast  Stroke. 
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Number  23  was  a  variation  from  the  serious  work  of  the 
evening,  being  an  English  tea  served  in  the  middle  of  the 
bath  the  guests  being  conveyed  thither  in  large  flat-bottomed 
tubs,  and  refreshments  brought  on  trays  placed  on  the  top  of 
tubs.  The  diflBiculties  of  keeping  balance  while  sailing  in  such 
a  craft,  of  looking  "swell"  when  dumped  out  into  the  water, 
of  serving  tea  on  such  a  rickety  table,  of  posing  gracefully 
in  water  deep  enough  to  just  take  one  off  his  feet,  together  with 
other  incongruities  of  time  and  place,  furnished  the  fun  of  the 
occasion. 

While  commending  most  heartily  the  work  and  spirit  of  the 
Swimming  Association  as  a  whole,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  protest  against  such  long  programmes,  three  hours  or 
thereabouts,  considering  the  age  of  the  contestants,  also  against 
the  custom  of  offering  all  sorts  of  incongruous  prizes,  where 
the  activity  and  pleasure  of  the  work  itself  should  be  its  own 
reward.  To  divert  the  attention  from  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  training,  such  as  physical  development  and  good  uatured 
rivalry  and  the  power  it  gives  in  saving  life  to  the  far  less 
worthy  aim  of  winning  a  butter  dish  or  a  cane,  seems  indeed  a 
pity.  Nor  is  this  a  custom  restricted  to  the  swimming  schools 
alone.  The  prize  system  in  this  objectionable  form,  now, 
happily,  almost  obsolete  with  us,  seems  to  be  still  a  thoroughly 
established  feature  of  the  English  school  in  all  its  types.  On 
my  table  is  an  invitation  to  visit  a  day  school  on  "Prize  Day" 
when  ''three  hundred  medals  and  prizes'^  were  to  be  distributed 
"for  Regularity,  Punctuality,  General  Progress  and  Good  Con- 
duct!" A  system  of  class  instruction  which  needs  such  arti6cial 
stimulation  as  this  may  well  be  scrutinized  with  very  great  sus- 
picion as  to  the  psychology  of  the  methods  employed.  Further- 
more it  may  be  quite  possible  that  the  fictitious  interest  thus 
aroused  may  result  in  more  harm  than  good  by  taxing  the 
strength  of  immature  and  growing  children  beyond  what  their 
tender  years  can  bear.  Indeed  we  are  informed  that  this  was 
the  ca.se  with  the  swimming  competitors,  at  least,  inasmuch  as 
on  the  last  contest  of  the  year,  one  boy  died  as  the  result  of 
over  exertion. 

Of  the  very  great  practical  value  of  the  training,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question.  During  the  past  year  alone,  thirteen 
lives  have  been  saved  by  mere  children,  the  oldest  fourteen, 
the  youngest  eleven  years  old.  In  all  eighty-five  lives  have 
thus  been  saved,  and  eighty-five  children's  names  have  been 
inscribed  upon  the  Roll  of  Honor.  What  a  splendid  record! 
And  what  a  noble  incentive  to  hold  before  a  child's  ambition  ! 
Who  would  wish  to  obscure  this  potential,  genuine  reward, 
by  placing  between  it  and  the  earnest  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  a 
cane  or  butter-dish! 
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Three  or  four  cases  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Swimming 
Association  for  1907  will  serve  to  show  how  soon  the  r^a/ re- 
ward may  come  to  any  child  contestant. 

"Thomas  Knight,  aged  12,  of  Rotherfield  Street  School,  Islington, 
rescued  John  Poole  on  May  i6th,  1907,  in  the  Regent's  Canal,  New 
North  Road.  Four  boys  were  playing  on  the  towing  path,  when 
Knight,  who  was  fishing,  heard  the  cry  of  'That  boy  is  drowning.' 
He  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  jumped  in,  but  was  immediately 
clutched  round  the  neck,  and  astruggle  ensued.  Knight,  however  had 
been  taught  'Release  drill'  at  school,  and  soon  freed  himself.  He 
placed  his  hands  on  the  other  boy's  face,  and  soon  swam  on  his  back  to 
the  bank.  Here  he  was  assisted  by  companions,  and  after  a  while 
Poole  was  taken  home;  and  put  to  bed. 

"Awarded  Royal  Humane  Society  Testimonial  on  Vellum." 

"Henry  Titlow,  aged  12,  of  Moreland  Street  School,  saved  the  life 
of  Arthur  Cooper,  8  years  old,  on  May  24th,  1907.  Cooper  was  fishing 
from  a  log  of  wood  chained  to  the  bank  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  when 
he  fell  into  the  water  about  seven  feet  deep,  and  was  sinking  for  the 
third  time  when  Titlow,  hearing  cries  for  help,  climbed  over  the 
wall,  ran  about  40  yards,  and  pulled  off  his  coat  and  vest.  He  dived 
into  the  water,  swam  to  the  middle  of  the  Canal  and  brought  the  boy 
to  the  side  where  he  was  helped  out  by  two  men.  This  action  of 
Titlow's  was  all  the  more  meritorious  because  he  himself  had  only 
just  recovered  from  rheumatic  fever,  and  was  even  then  suffering  from 
St.  Vitus'  Dance  for  which  he  was  attending  University  College  Hos- 
pital.    He  had  learned  to  swim  the  previous  year. 

"Awarded  R.  H.  S.  Testimonial  on  Vellum." 

"Alexander  Smith,  aged  12,  of  Smeed  Road  School,  Old  Ford, 
saved  the  lives  of  two  boys,  William  Hughes,  aged  10  and  John  Biggs, 
aged  4,  on  two  separate  days,  viz.,  6th  and  7th  of  July,  1907,  both  on 
Duckett's  Canal,  Old  Ford.  Smith  had  only  obtained  his  First  Class 
Certificate  the  previous  year. 

".\warded  R.  H.  S.  Certificate." 

"Charles  Harvey,  13  years  old,  also  of  Ilderton  Road  School,  rescued 
Alice  Tennison,  aged  10,  on  August  4th,  1907,  in  the  Grand  Surrey 
Canal,  Old  Kent  Road.  The  girl,  who  attends  a  Mentally  Defective 
Centre,  was  trying  to  walk  along  a  narrow  coping  by  the  side  of  the 
canal,  when  she  fell  in.  Harvej-  was  250  yards  away  when  his  atten- 
tion was  called,  but  he  ran  to  the  spot,  and  divesting  himself  of  his 
jacket  and  waistcoat  only,  he  jumped  in.  The  Canal  is  deep  at  the 
place,  and  the  girl  was  almost  unconscious,  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  Canal.  The  parents  of  the  girl  rewarded  Harvey  with  sixpence, 
{twelve  cents.  ] 

"Awarded  R.  H.  S.  Testimonial  on  Vellum." 

Settlement  Schools.  One  other  kind  of  educational  work  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned,  namely  the  Settlement  School.  We 
include  this  with  the  others  described  not  because  the  work 
differs  very  much  from  that  of  our  own  "Settlements"  but  be- 
cause the  manner  of  organization  of  some,  at  least,  may  have 
practical  suggestions  for  us.  The  Fern  Street  School  Settle- 
ment, Devons  Road,  Bromley-by-Bow,  E.  happens  to  be  the 
one  concerning  which  we  have  fullest  accounts.  We  glean  the 
following  facts  from  data  kindly  furnished  by  Miss  Clara  Grant, 
the  organizer  of  the  school. 
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In  a  district  where  social  conditions  have  impelled  the  well- 
to-do-people  to  move  away,  where  economic  stress  is  so  severe 
that  one  woman  declared  "We  have  to  kill  ourselves  to  keep 
ourselves,"  and  another,  "All  the  outing  I  ever  gets  is  out  of 
the  washtub  and  back  again;"  where,  it  is  said,  4.046  babies 
under  one  year  of  age  have  died  in  the  past  five  years;'  where 
"purisy",  "indigestion  on  the  lungs,"  "St.  Viper's  dance"  and 
other  strange  diseases  run  riot;  where  one  mother  describes  her 
little  girl  as  having  "  'oopingcough,  pumonia,  and  bronchitis, 
and  as  Dr.  R.  said,  'you  couldn't  wish  'er  to  'ave  more" — 
here  the  "School  Settlement"  is  trying  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  how  to  exist.  The  day  school  is  taken  as  the  'base 
of  operations,'  standing  as  it  does  in  vital  relation  to  every 
home  having  in  it  a  child  of  school  age.  It  is  still  a  County 
Council  School  in  the  sense  that  it  receives  financial  aid  from 
the  county  treasury,  but  to  the  ordinary  day  school  the  usual 
features  of  "Settlement  Work"  have  been  added.  It  is  to  this 
feature  of  the  Fern  Street  Settlement,  which  seemingly,  might 
be  utilized  by  those  interested  in  Settlement  Work,  "Organ- 
ized Charities"  and  by  School  Boards — this  working  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  day  school  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  rather 
than  apart  from  it — that  we  wish  to  call  attention. 

To  those  who  have  never  viewed  Settlement  life  from  the  in- 
side, a  little  further  account  of  its  activities  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. Among  the  projects  which  Fern  Street  Settlement 
is  either  already  carrying  out  or  proposes  for  the  immediate 
future  are  the  following: 

Regular  visiting  of  children's  homes;  breakfasts  for  children 
who  cannot  have  proper  food  at  home;  records  kept  at  the 
Settlement  of  each  home,  its  needs,  deficiencies,  difficulties; 
mothers'  social  gatherings  (at  the  Settlement),  where  there 
shall  be  "a  little  talk,  a  little  tea,  and  a  little  music,"  meetings 
for  fathers;  a  lending  library  for  parents;  lectures  on  Infant 
Care;  a  day  nursery,  where  working  mothers  can  leave  their 
children  as  they  go  out  to  work  and  where,  at  the  same  time, 
working  girls  can  be  trained  as  'children's  nurses';  assistance  in 
finding  work  for  the  unemployed;  a  medical  club  by  means  of 
which  mothers,  iu  lieu  of  a  small  weekly  payment,  may  receive 
medical  assistance  for  themselves  and  children  without  further 
pay;  encouragement  to,  and  personal  watch  over,  girls  going 
out  to  .service;  helping  children  to  'outings'  in  the  country; 
distribution  of  old  clothes  for  the  very  needy;  provision  of  toys 
for  the  children;  providing  Christmas  trees;  interesting  other 
children  in  sending  toys  to  the  Settlement,  etc. 

The  Settlement  permits  no  indiscriminate  giving  and  no  giv- 
ing of  any  sort  without  some,  though  often  small,  return. 
Mothers  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  even  old  clothes  for  their 
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children  are  permitted  to  pay  in  labor,  which  is  utilized  in 
making  over  other  clothes  at  the  Settlement  or  in  manufactur- 
ing toys  for  the  children  out  of  old  toys  or  other  material 
donated  to  the  Settlement.  It  was  found,  however,  that  some 
of  the  mothers  did  not  know  how  to  cut  material  to  be  reno- 
vated, so  a  class  was  organized  to  teach  them  how. 

A  visiting  nurse  makes  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Settlement 
workers.  Twice  daily  minor  ailments  such  as  sore  eyes, 
throats,  etc.,  are  treated  by  the  resident  nurse.  The  more 
serious  cases  are  cared  for  at  home,  and  here  we  may  add  that 
in  some  sections  in  England  a  nurse's  wages  are  paid  out  of 
public  money,  and  any  one  within  a  certain  limit  is  free  to  call 
upon  her  for  private  services — another  suggestion  for  both  the 
organized  charities  and  for  the  Board  of  Health.  What  better 
assistance  could  be  given  to  the  congested  districts  of  our  large 
cities  where  the  death  rate  is  so  alarmingly  high  ?  What  better 
way  of  educating  the  people  into  hygienic  living,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  resident  nurse  might  be  a  most  efl&cient  ally  in 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Health  OflScers. 

The  Ens;lish  Educational  System.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  indicating  that  very  many  of  the 
recent  innovations  in  Educational  affairs  have  taken  place 
since  that  time.  Pausing  now  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
forces  which  are  thus  shaping  the  Educational  Policy  we  find 
two,  which  seem  to  claim  leadership — Parliament  and  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers. 

County  Council  Schools.  Parliamentary  action  expresses  itself 
at  present  in  the  County  Council  Schools,  which  since  1902 
have  superseded  the  Board  Schools  established  in  1870.  ''Local 
Authority,"  vested  in  County  Councils  are  now  responsible  for 
the  maintenance,  control,  and  supervision  of  all  elementary 
education,  even  of  church  and  private  schools  so  far  as  sub- 
jects taught,  and  quality  of  teaching  is  concerned.  In  the 
large  cities  this  arrangement  applies  under  very  large  limita- 
tions, to  secondary  and  higher  education  also,  that  is  to  say, 
the  County  Councils  co-operate  with  institutions  already  estab- 
lished. The  action  of  County  Councils  must  be  approved, 
however,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  'which  is  the  central  au- 
thority intrusted  by  Parliament  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
all  branches  of  education  throughout  the  country.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  recent  tendencies  in  Educational 
Policy  are  toward  decentralization  of  power  and  distribution 
of  responsibility.  In  its  practical  working  this  act  of  1902 
seems  to  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  evolution  of  a  con- 
sistent and  eflScient  system  of  Education.  On  the  adminis- 
trative side  "the  Act  of  1902  has  co-ordinated  elementary  and 
higher  education,   improved  and   developed   the  training  of 
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teachers,  and  raised  the  standard  of  eflSciency  in  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,"  while  on  the  theoretical  side,  the 
opportunity  is  furnished  for  re-discussion  of  the  whole  JSeld  of 
method  of  presentation  of  subject  matter,  adaptation  to  age 
of  pupils  and  locality,  content  of  curriculum,  etc.  These  dis- 
cussions find  forceful  expression  through  the  medium  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  of  which  we  shall  next  speak. 

The''N.  U.  r."  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  is  a 
democratic  organization  in  which  each  member  of  the  Union, 
whether  present  or  not  at  the  Annual  Conference,  casts  a  vote 
for  the  officers.  The  association  "is  neither  an  incorporated 
Professional  Institute  nor  a  Trade  Union,  but  it  combines  the 
best  features  of  each,  with  certain  functions  peculiarly  its  own. 
It  was  in  the  first  instance  a  'Union'  of  several  Associations 
of  Teachers  which  had  been  organized  on  denominational  lines  ; 
it  is  now  a  Union  of  [495]  Local  Associations."  It  includes 
teachers  of  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  schools,  exclud- 
ing no  one  "on  occount  of  creed,  party,  or  class  of  school." 

This  society  seems  to  us  superior  to  any  educational  organ- 
ization existing  in  the  United  States,  not  only  in  its  thorough 
organization,  but  in  its  scope ;  in  its  efficiency  of  action ;  and 
in  its  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  the  members  of  the  Union 
and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general.  As  many  of  its 
features  may  well  be  studied  with  a  view  to  partial  or  complete 
incorporation  into  our  own  educational  organizations,  we  state 
below  the  objects  of  the  Union,  as  formulated  in  its  official 
publications : 

I.  "To  associate  and  unite  the  teachers  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  Wales." 

II.  "To  provide  means  for  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  the  ex- 
pression of  theircollective  opinion  npon  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  education  and  the  profession." 

III.  "To  improve  the  condition  of  education  in  the  country,  and  to 
obtain  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education,  co-ordi- 
nated and  complete;  also  to  secure  for  all  Public  Elementary  Schools 
adequate  financial  aid  from  public  sources,  accompanied  by  suitable 
conditions." 

IV.  "To  afford  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Local  Authorities 
for  Education,  and  other  organizations — public  or  private — which 
have  relation  to  educational  affairs,  the  advice  and  experience  of  the 
associated  teachers." 

V.  "To  secure  the  effective  representation  of  educational  interests 
in  Parliament." 

VI.  "To  secure  the  compilation  of  a  comprehensive  register  of 
teachers,  and  to  promote  and  extend  the  influence  and  dignity  of  the 
profession  of  teaching.  To  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Union  as  a 
Diploma-granting  Authority." 

VII.  "To  watch  the  administration  and  working  of  the  various 
Acts,  Codes,  Minutes,  and  Directories;  to  endeavor  to  amend  their 
terms  and  administrations  when  educationally  desirable;  and  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  removal  of  diflBculties,  abuses,  and  obsolete 
regulations  detrimental  to  progress." 
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VIII.  "To  raise  the  qualifications  and  status  of  teachers  and  to 
open  to  the  best  equipped  members  of  the  profession  the  higher  posts 
in  the  educational  service  of  the  country,  including  the  Inspectorate 
of  Schools." 

IX.  "To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Teachers'  Provident  Society 
and  the  Teachers'  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund." 

X.  "To  watch  the  administration  of  the  Superannuation  Act  and 
the  Pension  Minutes,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  their  amendment." 

XI.  "To  afford  advice  and  assistance  to  individual  members  in  ed- 
ucational and  professional  matters  and  in  legal  cases  of  a  professional 
nature." 

XII.  "To  extend  protection  to  teachers  wrongfully  dismissed." 

Among  the  reforms  which  the  Union  claims  to  have  accom- 
plished are  Education  Acts  and  Amendments  to  Education 
Acts  and  Factory  Acts;  the  extension  and  liberalization  of 
curricula;  the  abolition  of  rigid  aud  unnatural  classifications 
of  scholars  by  mere  age ;  the  reduction  of  over-pressure  on 
younger  pupils  ;  the  establishment  of  more  hygienic  conditions 
of  study  in  school ;  improvement  in  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendance;  extension  in  the  school  life  of  children  ;  reductions 
of  the  "Half  Time"  system  ;  the  abolition  of  universal  annual 
examinations  of  schools ;  the  abolition  of  the  examina- 
tion of  each  scholar ;  better  adaptation  of  studies ;  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  inspection  and  examination  and  teaching; 
extension  of  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  ;  revision  of 
regulations  for  day  and  evening  schools  ;  election  of  educational 
experts  on  governing  bodies  for  education.  It  acts  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  teachers  and  Parliamentary 
and  other  governing  bodies;  gives  professional  counsel,  legal 
advice  and  social  companionship  to  its  members;  affords  mem- 
bers help  at  law  if  prosecuted,  libelled,  or  otherwise  defamed. 
"It  has  established  a  Provident  Society  enabling  its  members 
to  obtain  at  lowest  rates,  annuities  and  sick  and  death  pay- 
ments, to  accumulate  savings,  and  to  purchase  their  houses." 
"It  has  established  a  Benevolent  and  Orphan's  Fund  which 
maintains  two  orphanages.  It  grants  temporary  relief  and 
annuities  to  infirm  teachers,  and  widows  of  teachers,  and  ren- 
ders other  beneficent  help." 

"By  repeated  claims,  by  representations  to  the  Education 
Department  and  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  by  resolutions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  secured  the  establishment  of 
a  general  scheme  of  superannuation  for  certificated  teachers." 

"Each  year  the  principal  regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  are  brought  together  and  are  published  with  ex- 
planatory notes  incorporating  all  the  latest  official  and  legal 
decisions  bearing  on  educational  work." 

"The  National  Union  of  Teachers  sends  representatives  to 
outside  meetings  of  other  associations  having  an  educational  or 
sociological  bearing,  including  International  Conferences,  and 
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receives  such  representatives  from  other  countries,  thus  ena- 
bling the  members  to  compare  national  educational  ideals.  It 
aids  visitors  from  other  countries  who  wish  to  visit  English 
Schools." 

The  Union  "has  secured  the  retention  of  the  right  of  reason- 
able corporal  punishment  by  head  teachers,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  same  prerogative  for  certificated  assistants  in  many  lo- 
calities"; the  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  pupil  teachers  to  adults; 
the  right  of  appeal  against  disastrous  reports  by  inspectors,  and 
against  the  suspension  or  cancellation  of  diplomas;  freedom 
from  secret  reports  and  log-book  entries  by  inspectors  and 
principals.  Reports  adverse  to  teacher  must  now  in  many 
schools  be  shown  to  the  teacher  before  presentation  to  the 
local  authority  and  the  teacher  must  be  allowed  to  present  his 
or  her  side  of  the  case  at  the  same  time  that  the  adverse  criti- 
cism is  made.  In  many  cases  salaries  have  been  increased  and 
lowering  of  salaries  prevented. 

2,432  members  of  the  Union  received  advice  on  educational 
matters  last  year.  Legal  advice  is  also  given  free.  170  legal 
cases  were  dealt  with  last  year  by  the  Education  Committee. 
Legal  assistance  covered  claims  for  damages  and  salary,  cases  of 
corporal  punishment,  assaults  on  teachers,  illegal  dismissal, 
libels,  etc. 

Among  the  results  for  which  the  "N.  U.  T."  is  still  work- 
ing, are  the  extension  of  secondary  education,  especially  for 
rural  pupils;  equality  of  salaries  for  class  mistresses  and  class 
masters  working  in  mixed  or  boy's  departments;  less  irksome 
conditions  of  service;  more  freedom  in  selecting  subject  matter 
taught;  earlier  promotion  of  efficient  teachers,  'a  uniform  scale 
of  salaries';  reduction  in  size  of  classes;  retention  of  girl's 
schools  for  women  teachers;  prevention  of  combined  depart- 
ments "which  close  the  door  to  promotion  for  women." 

The  Union  claims  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
organization  of  teachers  in  the  world,  and  asserts  that  nearly 
all  the  improved  conditions  of  school  life  are  due  to  its  efforts. 
Certainly  much  has  been  done  even  if  much  still  remains  to  do. 
Can  we  point  to  a  similar  organization  on  this  side  the  water 
which  has  accomplished  as  much?  To  be  sure  we  may  not  agree 
that  all  the  ends  accomplished  in  the  N.  U.  T.  would  be  desir- 
able in  America,  but  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  detail  in  ad- 
justing to  home  conditions.  In  our  own  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, whose  work  is  largely  limited  to  the  discussion  of  purely 
professional  subjects,  we  seem  to  have  come  nearly  to  a  stand- 
still with  nothing  more  profitable  to  do,  unfortunately,  than  to 
thresh  out  the  same  old  straw  which  was  brought  to  the  peda- 
gogical mill  a  decade  or  two  ago.  Would  it  not  be  an  exhila- 
rating variation  from  eloquent  platitudes  respecting  the  nobility 
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of  the  teaching  profession,  and  endless  discussions  on  compara- 
tive merits  of  classical  and  scientific  studies,  to  really  do 
something.  Suppose  the  teachers  should  prove  the  nobility  of 
their  profession  by  bringing  all  their  united  influence  to  bear 
upon  such  problems  as  the  banishment  of  "graft"  from  the 
adoption  of  text-books,  the  building  of  schoolhouses,  and  the 
election  and  dismissal  of  teachers;  upon  the  securing  of  medi- 
cal inspection  in  schools;  of  separate  rooms  for  backward  chil- 
dren; libraries  for  country  schools;  suitable  playgrounds;  rest 
rooms  for  sick  children  or  teachers;  smaller  classes;  adjustable 
seats  and  desks  for  growing  pupils;  evening  schools  for  those 
whom  the  day  school  does  not  reach;  trade  schools;  represen- 
tation of  women  on  school  boards;  Parents'  schools  where 
Genetic  Psychology  should  be  studied,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing explained,  to  the  end  that  parents  might  co-operate  in  Edu- 
cational Reforms,  not  work  against  them  as  is  so  often  the  case 
now. 

Suppose  the  whole  teaching  body  should  demand,  and  back 
up  the  demand  with  legal  procedure,  public  meetings  or  what- 
ever means  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  children  no  longer  sufier  through  the  use  of  shiny  desks, 
and  glazed  paper  in  text-books;  that  the  selection  of  text-books 
be  in  the  hands  of  experts,  not  left  to  some  ignorant  member 
of  a  school  board  who  never  taught  a  child,  and  whose  sole 
criterion  of  choice  in  books  is  the  amount  of  commission 
oflFered.  Or  let  them  demand  that  equal  salaries  be  paid  to 
men  and  women  for  equal  work,  thereby  checking  the  present 
tendency  to  drive  men  out  of  the  teaching  profession  by  placing 
cheap  labor  on  the  market;  that  malicious  libels  and  unjust  dis- 
missals on  the  part  of  principals  and  superintendents  or  other 
teachers,  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  position  and  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  any  educational  office  or  position  thereafter;  that 
indemnity  be  paid  to  those  who  have  thus  suflfered.  The  writer 
could  name  a  school  in  which,  within  two  years'  time,  nearly 
every  member  of  a  Faculty  of  twelve  or  fifteen  teachers,  one 
after  another,  was  either  summarily  dismissed  or  forced  to  re- 
sign. It  is  true  the  principal  lost  his  own  position  during  the 
second  year,  but  this  did  not  in  any  degree  undo  the  harm 
which  he  had  wrought  his  teachers. 

Do  we  say  "It  is  of  no  use,  we  could  not  bring  about  these 
reforms?"  Our  English  cousins  are  showing  us  that  it  zj'  of 
use,  that  teachers  if  united  can  bring  about  reforms  in  educaj 
tional  methods  and  administration,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face 
of  inertia  and  opposition  which  is  absolutely  unknown  to  us. 
It  seems  a  little  incongruous,  perhaps,  that  England  should 
teach  America  Democracy,  but  the  criticism  which  the  Eng- 
lish teachers  who  visited  the  United  States,  make  upon  our 
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School  System — that  it  is  '  'undemocratic' ' — is  undoubtedly  just. 
Teachers  have  no  choice  either  in  the  selection  of  their  co- 
laborers,  or  of  the  men  under  whom  they  are  to  serve. 

These  are  some  of  the  sadly  needed  reforms  which  touch 
most  closely,  perhaps,  the  daily  life  of  teacher  and  pupil,  but 
these  are  not  all.  Considering  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States  in  the  broader  international  bearing  of  its  great 
power,  as  Mr.  Mosely  suggests,  in  determining  what  rank  the 
United  States  shall  attain  among  other  nations, — from  this 
point  of  view,  also,  the  deficiencies  of  our  School  System  be- 
come painfully  apparent.  With  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, where  changes  are  made  by  the  Central  Government, 
any  advance  means  practically  advance  along  the  whole  line. 
With  us  it  may  be  purely  local.  Accustomed  to  fix  attention 
upon  the  most  progressive  states  or  cities,  we  lose  sight  of  those 
that  are  lagging  behind. 
We  need,  then,  first  of  all 

( I ) .  More  spurring  up  by  public  sentiment  of  the  laggards 
iu  the  race,  which  when  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose  will 
give  more  solidarity  to  the  educational  work,  and  more  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operation  in  efforts  to  improve  existing  conditions. 
(2).  lyocal  Teachers'  Associations  having  for  their  object 
the  bringing  about  of  specific  local  reforms  in  Education,  these 
organized  again  into  State  Associations  with  power  to  influence 
Legislation  in  favor  of  Educational  needs. 

(3).  Inclusion  within  the  reach  of  Educational  Instruction 
of  every  individual  within  the  boundaries  o-f  the  United  States, 
implying,  of  course,  curricula  broad  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  fit  some,  at  least,  of  the  needs  of  every  individual  person, 
extending  thus  the  limits  of  the  '  'school  age' '  so  as  to  cover 
the  entire  life. 

(4).  More  careful  husbanding  of  the  "waste  products  of 
society" — a  study  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  these 
produ'cts,  and  removal  and  prevention  of  the  causes.  This 
should  be  done,  not  only  in  order  to  transform  the  "social 
waste"  to  "social  wealth",  but  in  order  that  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  may  be  utilized  for  the  better  training  of  the  whole 
body.  To  carry  out  this  work,  many  more  schools  for  defective 
children  and  adults  will  be  necessary,  free  medical  inspection, 
free  hospitals  where  children  may  be  treated,  trained  nurses  to 
see  that  instructions  are  carried  out,  more  industrial  schools, 
trade  schools,  more  evening  schools,  far  better  training  for 
teachers  than  at  present,  especially  for  teachers  of  backward 
children;  extension  of  Settlement  Work  to  all  the  slum  dis- 
tricts, swimming  schools  to  help  'clean  up'  the  slums  and 
supplement  the  playgrounds. 
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(5).     All  instruction 'P'R^TS,. 

Is  the  question  raised  as  to  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  for  all  this  vast  expenditure?  The  answer  is  "From  the 
funds  now  wasted  in  Graft."  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  writer 
was  told  that  in  one  of  our  largest  cities  the  school  tax  per 
dollar  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  actual  cost  of  the 
schools.  And  yet  the  city  is  short  of  funds  to  carry  on  its 
educational  work! 

Conclusion.  Such,  briefly,  are  the  lessons  and  suggestions 
which  the  Twentieth  Century  Crusade  yielded  to  one  member 
of  the  Five  Hundred.  Standing  amidst  the  monuments  of 
England's  glory  and  of  her  shame,  we  could  not  but  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  two  thousand  years  of  our  own  history 
shall  be  epitomized  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  wax,  and  could 
but  wonder  if  it,  too,  shall  have  its  "Chamber  of  Horrors,"  to 
humble  the  pride  of  future  generations!  We  must  admit  that 
there  is  much  of  truth  in  the  charges  which  England  brings 
against  us,  of  political  corruption,  of  infidelity  to  public  trust, 
of  superficiality ,  and  other  lesser  faults  adhering  to  our  younger, 
cruder,  and  in  many  respects  sadly  defective  institutions.  Only 
by  acknowledging  these  defects  are  we  likely  to  overcome 
them  and  only  by  the  study  of  more  perfect  models  are  we 
likely  to  be  fully  conscious  of  their  presence.  Just  here  comes 
in  the  value  of  a  Dynamic  Pedagogy  which,  keeping  fast  hold 
of  those  elements  which  are  desirable  and  even  essential  to  the 
best  development  of  American  life,  shall  yet  reach  out  on  every 
side  for  suggestion  and  inspiration  with  respect  to  those  features 
in  which  other  nations  are  our  acknowledged  superiors.  To 
establish  such  an  international  exchange  of  ideas  in  education, 
using  the  word  in  its  broad  sense,  is  only  to  extend  the  policy 
which  we  have  long  since  recognized  to  be  the  true  one  in 
the  building  up  of  industries  and  institutions.  To  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  share  the  generous  opportunity  given  during 
the  past  year,  for  just  such  interchange  of  thought,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  had  little  in  comparison  to  offer  to  those  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  similar  study.  And  yet,  reverting  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Mosely,  we  dare  to  hope  that  even  in  America 
there  is  something  good  and  at  the  same  time  truly  American. 
Thrown  into  contrast  with  English  characteristics  and  con- 
ditions, perhaps  the  home  possessions  which  seemed  most 
precious  as  we  turned  toward  them  once  more  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

(i).  Individual  initiative,  which,  so  far  as  our  observation 
extended,  is  largely  lacking  in  English  schools. 

( 2 ) .     Free  secondary  as  well  as  free  elementary  schools. 

(3).  A  fluidity  of  social  conditions  which  acknowledges  no 
fixed  barriers  of  cast  or  class. 
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(4).     Power  of  quick  adjustment  to  changing  conditions. 

(5).     Faith  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  masses. 

These,  we  venture  to  think,  are  qualities  with  which  we 
should  not  willingly  part,  and  qualities  which  our  school  sys- 
tem will  do  well  to  foster.  How  to  keep  this  vital  content 
while  perfecting  the  form;  how  to  combine  the  vigor  and  in- 
dividuality of  our  young  life  with  the  richness  and  mellowness 
of  age — this  is  our  problem.  If  such  characteristics  of  Ameri- 
can life  as  those  above  named  commend  themselves  to  the  study 
of  our  friends  across  the  sea;  if  it  be  true  that,  intent  upon  the 
capture  of  educational  spoils,  both  their  and  our  invading 
armies  have  profited  by  this  campaign  carried  out  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  then,  would  that  we 
might  dare  to  hope  for  some  self-sacrificing  knight  to  extend 
the  field  of  operations,  and  to  lead  a  Second  Crusade  recruited 
from  College  and  University  ranks. 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  TECHNICAL  SKILL 


By  Louise  Ellison 


Experimental  studies  of  "technical  skill"  are  extremely 
few  and  limited  for  the  most  part  to  American  psychologists. 
The  earlier  work  on  learning  was  begun  on  verbal  material, 
the  more  complete  forms  involving  motor  and  psychic  co-ordi- 
nations being  left  to  a  later  date.  This  method  of  procedure 
is,  however,  only  to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole 
the  most  practical,  considering  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
school  work  is  and  always  has  been  limited  to  verbal  memory. 

The  earliest  studies  on  the  subject  of  memorj-  were  made  by 
Ebbinghaus  (13)  in  1885  with  himself  as  subject.  2,300  non- 
sense syllables  taken  at  random  were  formed  into  series  of 
different  lengths.  Several  series  were  used  at  one  sitting,  each 
series  being  read  until  it  was  possible  to  repeat  the  whole  series 
by  heart  without  hesitation  if  the  first  syllable  was  given. 
His  results  are  as  follows:  (i)  The  longer  the  series  the  longer 
the  time  spent  on  each  syllable.  ( 2 )  The  more  repetitions,  the  less 
time  spent  on  each  syllable  in  relearning.  (3)  The  more  repe- 
titions given  to  a  series,  the  fewer  repetitions  necessary  in  the 
future.  (4)  If  syllables  learned  in  one  order  were  relearned 
in  a  different  order,  the  time  for  relearning  was  increased. 
(5)  The  fewer  the  syllables  skipped,  in  a  derived  order,  the 
greater  the  saving,  (After  learning  six  original  series,  six 
derived  series  were  learned  in  which  i ,  2,  3,  and  7  syllables  were 
skipped. )  Fewer  associati%'e  bonds  between  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  series  are,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  and  the  tendency 
of  every  syllable  to  bring  the  other  members  with  it  in  case  of  its 
return  to  consciousness.  (6)  the  progress  of  forgetting  is  first 
rapid,  then  slower.  After  one  hour  5^  is  forgotten,  eight  hours 
ys,  twenty-four  hours  yi,  six  days  %,  and  thirty  daj's  4.  (7) 
A  long  series  was  retained  better  after  once  learning  than  a  short 
series.  (Of  course  the  greater  number  of  repetitions  each  syl- 
lable receives  in  the  longer  series  would  account  for  this. )  (8) 
There  seemed  to  be  a  rhythm  of  attention,  a  series  learned 
with  few  repetitions  usually  being  followed  by  one  which  re- 
quired a  greater  number.  (9)  Sense  material  was  learned  with 
j\  the  number  of  repetitions  necessary  for  nonsense  material. 

Ebbinghaus's  experiments  led   to  other   investigations  of 
similar  sort  and  to  problems  suggested  by  them  concerning  the 
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economy  and  technique  of  learning.  Such  questions  were  raised 
as  the  relative  speed  at  which  adults  and  children  learn  ;  men- 
tal types  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  types  as  regards 
rapidity  of  learning  and  retention;  the  value  of  massed  or 
scattered  repetitions ;  the  progress  of  fatigue ;  the  natural 
methods  of  learning  and  whether  they  were  as  advantageous 
as  other  methods.  Only  a  general  account  of  the  experiments 
and  their  results  will  be  given. 

Contrary  to  opinion,  children  do  not  learn  as  quickly  as 
adults,  and  are  fatigued  more  easily,  12-syllable  series  tiring 
eight-year-old  children  so  much  that  they  can  hardly  learn 
them,  while  an  adult  can  learn  a  24-syllable  series  at  a  sitting 
with  almost  no  fatigue  (22). 

Jost^  (23)  investigated  further  the  question  of  massed  and 
scattered  repetitions,  learning  series  with  thirty  repetitions  the 
first  day,  then  series  with  ten  repetitions  on  three  successiv^e 
days,  and  found  that  learning  on  successive  days  gave  better 
retention  after  twenty-four  hours  than  massed  repetitions.  For 
more  extensive  material  greater  separation  of  repetitions  was 
better.  His  conclusion  was  that  older  associations  are  more 
easily  revived  than  younger  ones;  in  scattered  repetitions  we 
are  working  with  older  associations,  and  in  massed  repeti- 
tions with  younger  associations.  For  shorter  and  easier  ma- 
terial his  law  does  not  hold.  Here  learning  at  one  sitting 
gives  the  most  economical  results. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  different  mental 
types  to  learning  shows  that  changing  from  a  vi.sual  to  an 
auditory  method  of  learning  results  in  a  loss  of  speed  (22), 
(23),  but  that  practice  tends  to  equalize  the  methods  of  all 
learners.  In  addition  to  the  classification  into  different  sensory 
types  according  to  preponderance  of  one  kind  of  mental  im- 
agery, there  is  a  broader  classification  into  learners  of  the  slow 
or  quick  type,  or  as  Ogden  (25)  distinguishes  them,  the  intel- 
lectual type  and  the  sensory  type.  To  the  former  belong  per- 
sons who  "with  very  slight  play  of  the  imagination  grasp  the 
material  as  it  is,  holding  to  its  objective  factors  and  adding 
very  little  of  a  subjective  nature.  Stray  suggestive  elements 
such  as  might  call  up  reproductions  not  directly  bearing  on  the 
matter  at  hand  are  avoided."  The  sensory  type  is  subjective 
rather  than  objective,  working  rapidly  and  intuitively.  Meu- 
mann  (23)  thinks  the  difference  in  rapidity  of  work  in  different 
individuals  is  a  matter  of  adaptation  of  attention.  He  finds 
three  grades  of  learners — the  quick  learner  who  quickly  adapts 
himself  to  the  task  and  is  quickly  fatigued,  the  learner  of 
moderate  speed    who  adapts   more  slowly  and   fatigues   less 

1  Reviewed,  loc.  cit. 
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slowly,  and  the  slow  learner  who  adapts  himself  with  diflficulty 
and  is  not  easily  tired.  He  thinks  that  these  differences  tend 
to  disappear  as  the  subjects  all  become  more  practiced.  With  this 
Ogden's  experiments  disagree,  indicating  that,  though  all  sub- 
jects increase  in  speed,  the  slow  learner  still  requires  more  time 
than  the  fast  learner. 

Ebbinghaus  (13)  found  that  reading  at  a  quick  tempo  saved 
time  in  the  learning,  but  Ogden  showed  that  this  was  not  so 
economical  as  slower  rates,  for  while  it  effected  a  saving  in 
time,  it  necessitated  a  greater  expenditure  of  energy,  as  a 
greater  number  of  repetitions  was  necessary.  He  advocates  a 
slower  method  for  the  logical  type  where  a  full  consciousness 
of  every  factor  is  desirable,  and  a  faster  rate  for  the  sensory 
type  where  attention  is  always  on  groups.  Meumann  would 
harmonize  these  two  methods  into  one,  which  he  found  to  be 
the  more  natural  method,  when  he  allowed  his  subjects  to  regu- 
late the  drum  at  their  own  rate — namely,  to  go  very  slowly  at 
first,  until  the  material  is  clearly  grasped,  and  then  to  proceed 
at  an  increasingly  faster  rate. 

Meumann  (22)  found  the  quick  learner  to  be  the  quick  for- 
getter.  This  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quick 
learner  makes  fewer  repetitions,  and  for  retention  it  is  repeti- 
tion which  counts.  Experiments  show  that  for  retention  more 
than  enough  repetitions  to  just  learn  matter  are  necessary, 
both  for  sense  and  nonsense  material. 

Some  subjects  (23)  work,  using  all  the  auxiliary  associations 
which  occur,  but  these  tend  to  disappear  with  practice,  indi- 
cating a  difference  in  habit  rather  than  in  mental  organization. 

Lottie  Steffens  (31)  found  that  the  method  taken  by  subjects 
when  simply  requested  to  learn  verbal  material  was  to  divide 
it  into  sections,  repeating  each  section  a  number  of  times  be- 
fore going  to  the  next.  The  first  lines  (of  poetry)  were  re- 
peated oftener  than  the  last,  and  the  more  difficult  lines  were 
emphasized  by  many  repetitions.  Then  by  a  separate  effort 
the  parts  had  to  be  associated.  The  reasons  for  reading  by  the 
part  method  are  that  one  feels  he  is  progressing  rapidly  because 
he  can  see  his  progress,  and  the  more  difficult  parts  can  be 
given  a  greater  number  of  repetitions.  But  according  to  Miss 
Steffens's  results,  learning  stanzas  of  poetry  or  series  of  sylla- 
bles by  reading  the  whole  through  before  repeating  gives  better 
results  than  the  more  natural  method.  She  gives  the  following 
reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  whole  method,  i.  If  one 
learns  by  sections  the  break  between  sections  is  especially 
marked.  The  special  repetitions  are  avoided  in  the  whole 
method.  2.  In  interrupted  learning  numerous  associations 
are  formed  which  must  be  a  hindrance  later,  since  at  the  end 
of  each  section  one  returns  to  the  beginning  of  the  same,  and 
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the  end  of  a  section  is  associated  with  its  beginning  instead  of 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  section.  Thus  interfering  asso- 
ciations must  be  at  first  voluntarily  suppressed  through  a  special 
learning  at  the  break.  3.  In  learned  matter,  not  only  are  the 
successive  members  in  firm  association,  but  the  more  separate 
members  are  united  through  mediate  association,  and  so  we 
impress  the  separate  members  on  ourselves  by  noticing  their 
place  in  the  whole.  Both  mediate  association  and  absolute 
place  are  strengthened  by  learning  as  a  whole,  while  by  the 
part  method  this  aid  is  weakened  or  entirely  done  away  with, 
for  the  earlier  lines  do  not  stand  in  connection  with  the  later. 
4.  By  the  whole  method  all  the  parts  receive  equal  emphasis. 

Meumann's  (14),  (22),  (23)  results  from  experiments  on 
this  subject  show  that  for  adults  and  children  the  advantage 
of  learning  by  the  whole  method  is  greater  the  larger  and  more 
extended  the  material,  and  is  more  evident  in  sense  material. 
The  whole  method  gives  better  retention  than  the  part  method. 
It  effects  a  saving  in  both  time  and  number  of  repetitions.  By 
this  method  associations  are  formed  only  in  the  directions  in 
which  they  are  to  be  given  later,  the  logical  connection  helps 
the  formation  of  association,  and  the  better  grasp  of  the  con- 
nection holds  the  attention  better,  for  the  material  is  bound 
together  as  a  whole,  and  every  part  receives  an  equal  number 
of  repetitions.  The  attention  is  more  evenly  divided  and  sense- 
less mechanical  repetition  is  avoided.  But  the  method  has 
its  disadvantages.  Miiller  and  Schumann  and  others  have 
shown  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  task  the  attention  is 
stronger,  due  to  fresh  attention  and  energy,  and  at  the  end, 
due  to  the  pleasure  of  getting  to  the  end  of  a  dreary  task,  the 
middle  receiving  a  less  degree  and  being  learned  slowest. 
Therefore  the  middle  parts  by  the  whole  method  are  apt  to  be 
forgotten  easily.  A  second  objection  rests  on  the  fact  that  all 
material  is  not  of  equal  difficulty  throughout.  A  combination 
of  the  whole  and  part  method  obviated  these  difficulties  in  the 
mixed  method.  The  material  is  divided  into  parts,  and  after 
each  part  is  read  a  small  pause  is  made,  then  the  next  sectioif 
begun,  but  the  whole  is  read  from  beginning  to  end.  Thus  the 
weakness  of  associations  in  the  middle  parts  is  overcome,  and 
the  more  difficult  parts  are  attacked  with  fresher  attention. 
When  the  matter  offers  especial  difficulties  in  parts  it  is  best  to 
learn  by  the  whole  method  until  these  parts  stand  out  as  diffi- 
cult, then  to  learn  these  and  go  back  to  the  whole  method 
again.  The  mixed  method  gives  the  quickest  results,  but  the 
whole  (which  requires  more  repetitions  than  the  mixed)  gives 
strongest  retention. 

Learning  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  reproduction 
or  for  permanent  retention  (22).     For  the  former  a  high  de- 
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gree  of  concentration  is  necessary,  for  the  latter  repetitions  are 
the  prime  requisite,  attention  t)eing  a  secondary  condition.  In 
every  instance  the  vnll  to  learn  is  essential.  If  one  thinks  one 
cannot  make  further  progress,  repetition  counts  for  little,  A 
striking  case  gi%-en  by  Radossawljewitsch,  who  gave  a  foreigner 
not  understanding  German  a  series  of  syllables  to  learn.  The 
subject  not  understanding  the  directions,  read  the  syllables 
forty-six  times  without  learning.  When  asked  if  he  could  re- 
peat the  series  he  exclaimed,  "What!  Am  I  to  learn  themofE?" 
Then  with  six  repetitions  he  learned  them. 

Ebert  and  Meumann  (14)  found  that  intervals  of  no  practice 
caused  no  deterioration  and  give  as  a  reason  the  fact  that  too 
frequent  repetition  tires  and  dulls  one,  while  after  a  rest  he  re- 
turns to  his  work  with  a  renewed  impulse  and  freshness  of 
attention;  they  suggest  that  a  certain  time  is  necessary  for 
physiological  processes  in  the  cells,  brought  about  through 
practice,  to  become  constant  and  reach  their  full  height. 

Experimental  and  pathological  evidence  substantiates  their 
suggestion.  Miiller  and  Pilzecker  (24)  found  that  a  certain 
time  was  necessary  to  set  the  impressions  made  by  the  required 
number  of  repetitions  of  nonsense  syllables.  If  after  the 
learning  the  subjects  learned  other  series,  gave  their  attention 
to  interesting  reading  matter  or  studied  the  details  of  landscape 
pictures  shown  to  them,  the  reproduction  of  the  S5'llables  took 
a  longer  time  and  showed  more  mistakes  than  if  they  walked 
about  the  room  in  the  interval  and  thought  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. And  the  more  the  distracting  matter  claimed  their 
attention  the  greater  the  interference.  This  was  not  because 
they  were  kept  from  thinking  of  the  syllables,  because  these 
seldom  sprung  into  consciousness  until  hours  later  and  in  many 
cases  they  were  not  thought  of  at  all. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  described  by  Dr.  Burnham  (9)  in 
his  paper  on  "Retroactive  Amnesia",  where  he  shows  that 
frequentl}'  after  a  shock  which  causes  unconsciousness,  not  ov\y 
the  incidents  of  the  event  have  been  forgotten,  but  the  amnesia 
may  extend  backward  for  hours. .  This  necessity  of  time  for 
the  setting  of  associations  has  obvious  pedagogical  bearings. 

A  few  experiments  show  the  great  importance  of  the  motor 
element  in  learning  verbal  or  disconnected  material.  W.  G. 
Smith  (29)  had  subjects  learn  letters  written  on  a  card  both 
with  and  without  distraction.  The  distractions  were  of  three 
sorts:  (i)  addition  by  twos,  or  threes,  (2)  repeating  the  syl- 
lable 'la',  (3)  tapping  with  the  finger — in  each  of  the  distrac- 
tions keeping  time  with  a  metronome.  Addition  was  the 
greatest  distraction  and  tapping  the  least.  T.  L.  Smith  (28) 
found  that  13  to  18%  more  errors  were  made  if  her  subjects 
counted  aloud  while  syllables  to  be  memorized  were  shown 
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them.  This  was  not  a  matter  of  distraction,  as  experiments 
in  learning  the  characters  of  the  manual  alphabet  show.  If 
subjects  were  allowed  to  make  the  character  with  their  hands 
when  the  card  bearing  its  picture  was  presented,  ii  to  22% 
fewer  errors  were  made  than  when  this  was  forbidden. 

Somewhat  similar  results  were  found  by  Breese  (5).  Series 
of  numbers  were  read  to  subjects  and  they  were  to  remember 
them  (i)  in  the  most  natural  way;  in  this  case  every  subject 
repeated  the  numbers  as  given;  (2)  while  holding  his  breath, 
whereby  the  tendency  to  pronounce  was  suppressed,  and  (3) 
holding  the  breath  and  enunciating  the  names  of  the  digits.  Of 
the  artificial  ways  the  third  method,  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  distracting,  gave  far  fewer  errors,  showing  that  in 
the  second  case  it  is  the  inhibition  of  the  motor  element  which 
lessens  the  ability  to  learn.  Color  series  were  also  given  to 
learn.  If  the  subject  was  allowed  to  pronounce  the  names,  he 
remembered  much  better  than  when  this  was  forbidden.  The 
author  believes  there  is  an  impoverishment  of  consciousness 
when  the  motor  element  is  inhibited,  advocating  as  a  pedagogi- 
cal corollary  a  greater  development  of  the  motor  element  in 
the  schools. 

Experiments  of  a  simpler  muscular  sort,  yet  involving  some 
degree  of  skill,  are  reported  by  Johnson  (18).  They  are  (i) 
tapping  continuously  at  the  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
of  20  centimeter  dimensions  as  fast  as  possible;  (2)  drawing 
circles;  (3)  tapping  with  the  left  great  toe  as  fast  as  possible; 
(4)  beating  with  a  signal.  The  records  show  a  gain  in  rapid- 
ity and  a  reduction  in  the  irregularity  of  the  voluntary  move- 
ment. When  practice  is  carried  on  until  the  movements  be- 
come irregular,  it  becomes  injurious,  for  the  wrong  adjustments 
tend  to  be  established  as  habits,  and  delay  progress. 

Woodworth's  (38)  experiments  in  aiming  successively  at 
three  dots  fifteen  centimeters  apart  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  in  aiming  in  succession  at  each  of  the  squares  of 
co-ordinate  paper,  show  that  as  the  subject  increases  in  skill  his 
individual  trials  agree  more  closely  with  one  another.  A  high 
degree  of  variability  indicates  possibility  of  further  improve- 
ment, a  low  degree,  that  improvement  has  reached  its  limit 
unless  some  new  way  is  taken.  Improvement  is  not  steady, 
but  irregular,  and  appears  early  and  increases  rapidly. 

Miinsterberg^  performed  some  simple  experiments  to  find 
whether  a  habit  associated  with  a  given  sen.sory  stimulus  can 
continue  automatically  while  a  previous  and  different  habit  asso- 
ciated with  the  same  stimulus  remains.  He  had  always  carried 
his  watch  in  his  left-hand  pocket  and  taking  it  out  on  that  side 

*  For  review  see  (2). 
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had  become  automatic.  He  practiced  taking  it  out  on  the  right 
side  until  this  habit  was  automatic.  The  watch  was  then  re- 
turned to  its  former  pocket  and  it  was  found  that  some  eflfect 
of  the  first  habit  remained,  although  the  second  had  become  au- 
tomatic, for  the  first  habit  was  more  easily  relearned  than  the 
second  one  had  been  learned.  If  the  process  of  alternating  was 
continued,  the  time  for  relearning  each  habit  decreased. 

Bergstrom's  (3)  results  from  card  sorting  experiments  where 
the  cards  were  assorted  according  to  one  order  and  then  accord- 
ing to  another  immediately  afterwards,  results  in  a  greater 
amount  of  time  and  number  of  errors  in  the  second  series  due 
to  the  inhibition  from  the  first  associations  which  persisted. 

Bair  (2)  disagrees  with  Bergstrom  on  the  evidence  of  his 
own  experiments,  objecting  that  Bergstrom's  investigation  was 
not  carried  to  suflScient  length.  In  his  own  experiments  a 
series  of  letters  and  colors  were  associated  with  certain  keys  of 
the  typewriter  until  the  habit  of  reacting  became  automatic, 
then  the  same  series  was  associated  with  different  keys,  then  a 
different  series  of  colors  and  letters  with  the  first  set  of  keys 
and  with  different  keys,  each  series  of  reactions  being  practiced 
until  it  became  automatic.  The  interference  of  association 
was  determined  after  each  transference  from  one  reaction  to 
another.  Another  set  of  experiments  consisted  in  repeating 
the  alphabet  from  memory  for  twenty  days.  First  it  was  re- 
peated forward,  then  the  letter  n  inserted  between  the  others, 
then  backward,  later  intercepting  n.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
practices  the  alphabet  was  repeated  forward  intercepting  x,  re- 
peating three  times;  intercepting  r,  repeating  three  times, 
and  backward  intercepting  x  and  r,  repeating  three  times.  His 
conclusions  are  that  a  habit  associated  with  a  given  sensory 
stimulus  or  series  of  stimuli  can  continue  automatically  while 
some  effect  of  a  previous  and  different  habit  associated  with 
the  same  stimulus  or  series  of  stimuli  remains. 

"By  returning  to  the  old  habit  each  time  one  becomes  auto- 
matic, it  takes  a  progressively  shorter  time  to  relearn  that  habit, 
until  finally  either  of  the  two  habits  becomes  automatic,  one 
needing  but  to  start  the  impulse  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
and  the  responses  continue  and  the  adjustment  is  maintained 
just  as  easily  as  though  that  were  the  only  response  or  adjust- 
ment ever  acquired  to  that  situation." 

One  of  the  earliest  and  completest  investigations  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  technical  skill  was  made  by  Bryan  and  Harter  (6)  (7) 
in  their  studies  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  tele- 
graphic language.  Because  of  its  importance  the  investigation 
merits  a  somewhat  detailed  account.  Eleven  months  were  spent 
in  collecting  the  data,  part  of  which  was  obtained  by  personally 
questioning  thirty-seven  operators,  part  from  curves  obtained 
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from  a  school  of  telegraphy  and  part  by  testing  two  students 
as  to  their  speed  and  accuracy  in  sending  and  receiving  once  a 
week  for  forty  and  thirty  weeks  respectively.  There  are 
specialists  in  telegraphy;  a  train  dispatcher  and  a  commercial 
operator  being  lost  if  he  tries  to  take  the  other's  place.  From 
two  to  two  and  one-half  years  are  necessary  to  become  an  ex- 
pert, but  few  operators  are  willing  to  put  forth  enough  practice 
or  effort  to  reach  this  stage  of  proficiency.  The  Morse  code  is 
made  up  of  dots  and  dashes,  a  longer  down  stroke  being  a  dash 
and  a  short  a  dot.  The  main  diflSculty  in  distinguishing  letters 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  dots  and  the  back  stroke  of  the 
armature.  The  learning  curve  rises  rapidly  at  first,  for  in  a 
few  hours  or  days  the  student  is  able  to  distinguish  all  the 
letters,  but  he  must  relearn  them  many  times  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  back  stroke.  Later  the  letters  fuse  together 
and  words  are  distinguished,  and  then  larger  phrase  and  sen- 
tence units.  The  sending  curve  rises  more  rapidly  and  uni- 
formly than  the  receiving  curve,  but  after  the  rise  all  the  curves 
show  a  long,  flat  curve,  "plateaus",  when  the  speed  is  just 
below  the  slowest  main  line  rate.  Many  students  become  dis- 
couraged and  give  up  here.  Then  there  comes  another  sudden 
rise  just  above  the  main  line  rate  followed  by  another  plateau, 
and  later  may  come  a  third  rise  which  takes  one  over  into  the 
class  of  experts.  The  receiving  rate  finally  rises  above  the 
sending  rate.  The  receiving  curve,  which  is  less  regular, 
shows  many  short  plateaus  followed  by  rapid  improvement. 
Receiving  is  a  more  complex  performance  than  sending  because 
of  the  back  stroke.  Also  the  opportunity  for  practicing  re- 
ceiving is  less  than  sending  and  the  student  enjoys  it  less, 
hence  inclines  to  give  it  less  attention.  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  years  of  daily  practice  in  receiving  at  ordinary  rates  will 
not  bring  a  man  up  to  his  own  maximum  ability  to  receive. 
Men  whose  receiving  rate  has  been  on  a  level  for  years,  fre- 
quently rise  to  a  far  higher  rate  when  forced  to  do  so  in  order 
to  secure  and  hold  a  position  requiring  higher  skill.  Hence 
the  writers  infer  that  in  learning  telegraphy  it  is  intense  effort 
which  educates — that  every  step  costs  as  much  as  the  one  be- 
fore it. 

No  one  is  able  to  omit  the  period  of  plateaus.  These  are 
explained  as  indicating  that  the  lower  order  habits  are  ap- 
proaching their  maximum  development,  but  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently automatic  to  leave  the  attention  free  to  attack  the  higher 
order  habits;  the  sudden  rise  represents  a  realization  of  powers 
potentially  present  by  reason  of  preceding  gradual  unconscious 
habituation.  When  the  letters  are  perfectly  learned  one 
groups  words  as  units,  then  phrases  and  then  sentences.  These 
higher  order  habits  may  crop  out  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  as 
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the  learner  has  to  adapt  his  rate  to  his  utmost  speed  to  avoid 
possible  confusion,  it  is  not  until  the  lower  habits  are  perfected 
that  the  curve  rises.  The  operator  comes  to  grief  if  he  tries 
to  attain  a  high  speed  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  of  detail. 

In  receiving,  the  beginner  copies  after  each  letter,  but  as  he 
grows  more  expert  he  is  able  to  wait  and  "copy  behind"  words, 
then  phrases,  then  sentences.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  reading  of  the  blind  when  the  letters  are  accounted 
for  as  the  finger  passes  over  each  one,  then  one  reads  with  the 
finger  words,  then  sentences,  ahead  of  his  voice. 

Swift  (34)  found  results  differing  in  some  respects  with 
Bryan  and  Harter'sand  agreeing  with  them  in  others.  His  ex- 
periments dealt  with  (i)  learning  to  keep  two  balls  going  with 
one  hand,  receiving  and  throwing  one  while  the  other  was  in 
the  air,  (2)  learning  shorthand  where  he  himself  was  the  only 
subject,  (3)  learning  to  control  the  reflex  wink,  (4)  learning 
.Rus.sian  (33),  (5)  learning  typewriting  (32). 

In  ball  tossing  the  curves  all  show  that  progress  is  by  leaps. 
For  several  days  the  subject  makes  no  progress,  then  there  comes 
a  sudden  rise  followed  by  a  halt.  Swift  believes  that  plateaus 
are  due  to  lack  of  energy  due  to  waning  interest.  Periods  of 
delay  often  represent  a  physiological  limit  with  a  particular 
method,  and  improvement  only  comes  when  a  new  procedure 
is  introduced. 

The  subjects  improved  by  hitting  upon  some  advantageous 
method  unconsciously  and  adopting  this.  The  subjects  who 
chose  the  best  methods  first,  rose  in  skill  most  rapidly,  which 
gives  an  important  hint  for  pedagogy.  These  methods  were 
consciously  chosen  then  passed  into  the  automatic.  Too 
great  effort  impeded  progress  because  attention  was  turned  to 
elements  which  should  be  subconscious.  The  effect  of  a  suc- 
cessful throw  was  a  repetition  of  a  similar  manner  of  throwing 
and  an  unsuccessful  one,  of  a  slight  change. 

After  the  right  hand  had  attained  considerable  skill,  the  left 
hand  was  tested  and  found  to  have  gained  also,  but  here  progress 
consisted  in  a  transfer  of  methods  rather  than  in  training. 

Highest  throws  never  come  at  the  beginning  of  a  day's  test, 
but  a  certain  warming  up  time  was  necessary. 

After  the  last  regular  tests  three  subjects  were  tested  every 
thirty  days  for  five  months,  and  an  increase  in  skill  instead  of 
decrease  was  shown.  James's  dictum  that  we  learn  to  skate 
in  summer  and  swim  in  winter  is  here  experimentally  proved. 
Bourdon's  (4)  experiments  also  show  that  there  is  at  least  no 
loss  during  short  intervals  of  no  practice  and  that  even  after 
eight  years  some  effects  of  the  habit  persist.  His  results  were 
obtained  from  work  with  the  ergograph,  association  of  foreign 
words  with  French  equivalents,  adding  aloud  and  mentally, 
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marking  letters  in  a  test,  and  associating  with  a  series  of  words 
the  name  substantive,  adjective,  verb.  Like  Johnson  and  Bryan 
and  Harter,  he.  found  progress  rapid  at  first  and  then  slower. 

Swift's  (34)  shorthand  study  shows  plateaus  due  to  the  fact 
that  associations  are  formed  which  the  learner  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  use,  but  after  enough  knowledge  has  been  accumu- 
lated to  meet  the  demands  of  the  test,  his  curve  rises.  For 
experiments  in  learning  the  control  of  the  reflex  wink  (34) 
the  subject  sat  before  a  framed  piece  of  plate  glass  which  was 
struck  at  intervals  by  a  felt-covered  hammer.  So  long  as 
the  subject's  efforts  were  directed  toward  inhibiting  the  wink, 
there  was  little  improvement,  control  only  coming  when  atten- 
tion was  on  something  else.  By  beginning  with  the  muscles 
near  the  eye  muscles,  one  could  gradually  get  control  of  the  eye 
muscles  themselves.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  by 
Bair  ( i )  in  his  experiments  in  learning  to  move  the  ear.  The 
subject  was  given  the  idea  of  the  movement  by  stimulating  the 
retralaus  muscle  with  an  electric  current.  But  this  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  subject  to  get  control  of  the  ear.  In  his  great 
efforts  to  reach  the  ear,  a  surplus  of  motor  energy  was  dis- 
charged into  neighboring  muscles.  The  brow  was  raised,  teeth 
clinched, and  finally  the  ear  was  moved — but  by  elimination 
from  movements  already  under  the  control  of  the  subject.  The 
idea  of  the  movement  was  a  help,  however;  for  the  subjects 
recognized  they  were  near  it  and  recognized  it  when  they  got 
it.  Subjects  who  had  not  had  the  electrical  current  applied  did 
not  learn  so  quickly  on  this  account. 

Experiments  in  learning  Russian  (33)  and  learning  type- 
writing (32)  show  stages  of  sudden  progress  with  slight  de- 
pressions in  the  curve  at  times.  Here  both  letter  and  word 
habits  were  present  from  the  start  and  progressed  together,  the 
letter  habit  the  more  rapidly.  Even  in  the  higher  stage  of 
phrase  habit,  word  habits  showed  their  persistence.  In  his 
criticism  of  Bryan  and  Barter's  statement  that  the  rise  cannot 
come  before  the  lower  order  habits  are  perfected  Swift  seems  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  operator  has  to  adapt  him- 
self to  a  uniform  rate  which  cannot  be  faster  than  his  least 
abilities  allow,  while  in  the  material  Swift  studied  the  learner 
can  take  a  slow  or  fast  rate,  according  to  his  ability  and  the 
general  difficulty  of  the  work  before  him. 

The  fact  that  each  particular  element  in  the  learning  process 
is  not  completed  before  higher  elements  appear  is  also  found  in 
the  experiments  of  Leuba  and  Hyde  (21)  in  learning  to  put 
English  prose  into  German  script,  and  to  change  English  prose 
which  was  written  in  German  script  into  English  script. 
Progress  consisted  in  a  short  circuiting  process.  First  the 
German-English  alphabet  has  to  be  referred  to,  then  the  per- 
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ception  of  the  German  letters  is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
speech-motor  elements  drop  out  and  a  direct  connection  is 
formed  between  the  visual  image  of  the  German  letters  and 
the  cue  to  the  motor  discharge.  The  writing  finally  follows 
automatically  on  presentation  of  the  script.  Groups  of  letters 
are  later  substituted  for  individual  letters.  Some  subjects 
were  practiced  twice  a  day,  another  set  once,  and  a  third  set 
every  third  day.  Those  who  worked  twice  a  day  gained  the 
least,  and  those  who  practiced  every  third  day,  the  most.  The 
daily  records  show  a  decrease  in  eflficiencj'  in  the  second  five 
minutes,  a  recovery  in  the  third  five  minutes,  and  an  additional 
rise  in  the  last  five  of  the  twenty  minutes. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  studies  on  the 
learning  process  was  recently  made  by  Cleveland  (lo)  in  his 
investigation  on  learning  to  play  chess.  What  he  considers 
the  most  important  feature  of  learning  the  game  is  the  pro- 
gressive generalization  of  knowledge,  making  possible  the  at- 
tention to  larger  and  more  complex  units.  First  the  subject 
learns  the  names  of  the  pieces;  then  comes  a  period  of  prema- 
ture play  with  concentration  on  single  names  and  pieces.  I,ater 
one  can  look  further  ahead  and  grasp  wider  situations.  In 
constant  playing  details  sometimes  accumulate  so  fast  that  the 
learner  is  confused,  but  when  these  are  organized  in  permanent 
courses,  the  subject  knouts  more  at  first  than  he  can  put  into 
practice,  because  his  attention  is  concentrated  on  one  feature 
of  the  game,  while  the  expert  player  grasps  the  situation  as  a 
whole.  But  details  cannot  be  organized  into  larger  groups 
until  they  gather  meaning  as  a  group.  The  emotional  factor 
makes  for  improvement,  a  poor  play  causing  displeasure  and  a 
good,  pleasure,  thus  emphasizing  itself.  A  learner  is  helped 
by  mistakes  provided  he  recognizes  them  as  mistakes,  but  if  he 
does  not  he  falls  into  bad  habits  of  play  which  impede  his 
progress.  Thus  the  importance  of  a  teacher  is  seen.  But  too 
many  instructions  must  not  be  given  at  once;  for  they  only 
confuse  the  subject  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  profit  by  them 
until  he  is  ready  for  them. 

Book's  (3a)  exhaustive  study  on  the  acquisition  of  skill  in 
typewriting  shows  that  short  periods  of  retardation  of  progress 
are  due  chiefly  to  lapses  in  spontaneous  attention  and  efibrt, 
and  the  attempt  to  equal  on  a  bad  day,  when  powers  of  concen- 
tration and  effort  are  poor,  a  score  attained  on  a  preceding  good 
day  when  attention  was  keen,  resulting  in  the  development  of 
wrong  habits.  The  larger  "plateaus"  represent  resting  places 
in  interest  and  effort,  or  periods  when  attention  and  effort  are 
wrongly  applied  and  wrong  habits  are  developed  which  have 
subsequently  to  be  corrected.  Plateaus  are  not  a  necessity  nor 
do  they  represent  periods  of  progress.     Progress  during  periods 
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of  no  practice  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  bad  habits  and  in- 
terfering associations,  which  leaves  the  more  firmly  established 
associations  free  to  act.^ 

Summary 

1.  Children's  ability  to  learn  for  immediate  recall  is  less 
than  that  of  adults;  and  they  are  greatly  fatigued  by  material 
of  moderate  length.  Children  require  a  greater  number  of  rep- 
etitions than  adults. 

2.  Sense  material  is  ten  times  as  easy  to  learn  as  discon- 
nected material.  The  value  of  having  the  pupils  thoroughly 
understand  the  material  to  be  learned,  therefore,  needs  no 
emphasizing. 

3.  But  even  with  complete  comprehension  much  mechanical 
repetition  is  absolutely  essential,  as  repetitions  sufficient  to 
bring  the  material  learned  to  its  first  complete  reproduction  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  insure  its  retention. 

4.  The  more  repetitions  given  in  the  first  learning,  the 
fewer  repetitions  will  be  necessary  for  relearning,  up  to  certain 
limits. 

5.  It  is  more  economical  to  divide  the  repetitions  into 
groups  at  not  too  great  an  interval  apart  than  to  mass  them  all 
into  one  sitting. 

6.  The  natural  learning  method  is  not  always  the  most 
economical  method.  The  whole  method  is  more  economical 
than  the  more  natural  part  method,  but  for  material  of  unequal 
difficulty  the  mixed  method  gives  quickest  results  and  best 
retention. 

7.  Attention  is  a  prime  requisite,  but  cannot  take  the  place 
of  repetition. 

8.  There  are  variations  in  learning  types,  but  practice  tends 
to  equalize  all  types.  The  fast  learner  should  be  encouraged 
to  emphasize  by  repetition  what  he  learns,  and  the  slow  learner 
to  concentrate  his  attention  immediately  and  fully. 

9.  Indications  are  that  there  is  a  development  and  organiza- 
tion of  what  has  been  learned  which  goes  on  in  the  lower  un- 
conscious level — that  time  is  essential  for  impressions  to  be- 
come set  and  connected  with  the  rest  of  our  mental  contents. 
Turning  abruptly  from  one  subject  which  has  had  a  high  degree 
of  attention  to  another  subject  requiring  a  similar  concentra- 
tion, as  is  done  in  the  schools,  may  be  a  bad  thing,  as  it  inter- 
feres with  this  organizing  process. 

10.  Intervals  of  no  practice,  particularly  in  more  motor 

*Dr.  Book's  article  arrived  after  the  present  paper  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  so  that  the  more  extended  treatment  which  it  merits 
could  not  be  given. 
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feats,  are  not  a  disadvantage,  and  in  some  instances  represent 
periods  of  progress.  This  suggests  that  it  might  be  more 
economical  to  study  subjects  on  alternate  days  or  even  at  more 
distant  intervals  than  to  attack  them  every  day. 

11.  Learning  is  by  leaps,  followed  by  intervals  when  no 
progress  is  apparent. 

12.  Plateaus  are  indispensable  periods  in  which  what  has 
been  taken  in  is  assimilated.  A  plateau  indicates  sometimes 
that  no  further  progress  will  occur  until  new  methods  are 
adopted.     Sometimes  they  point  to  a  halt  in  the  effort. 

13.  Intense  effort  and  desire  to  progress  are  necessary. 

14.  Much  of  progress  consists  in  adopting  new  methods. 
Here  the  value  of  the  teacher  in  giving  practical  suggestions  is 
seen,  but  methods  suggested  before  one  is  ready  for  them  will  be 
of  little  worth.  Swift's  subjects  had  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the 
throwing  before  they  could  notice  methods,  and  Bair's  subjects 
could  not  move  their  ears  until  they  got  the  movement  of  the 
whole  scalp.  One  must  proceed  from  the  general  powers  one 
has  to  special  ones  which  may  be  developed  from  them. 

15.  Learning  is  a  short-circuiting  process,  individual  ele- 
ments being  organized  into  larger  and  larger  units  and  dealt 
with  as  wholes. 

16.  Mistakes  are  an  advantage  if  the  learner  recognizes 
them  as  mistakes  and  takes  account  of  them.  But  if  they  are 
not  so  recognized,  he  falls  into  bad  habits  which  persist  and 
impede  his  progress.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  objections  to 
working  without  attention.  Better  to  have  shorter  practice 
periods  and  greater  attention  and  care. 

17.  Two  habits  of  reaction  may  exist  simultaneously  with- 
out interference  if  both  are  sufficiently  automatic. 

18.  Errors  should  be  avoided  from  the  start  to  escape  the 
evils  of  interference  of  association  from  bad  habits  which  will 
later  have  to  be  overcome. 
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STUDIES  OF  A  CHILD.    IV.     "MEANINGS"  AND 

"DEFINITIONS"   IN  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH 

AND  FORTY-EIGHTH  MONTHS. 


By  Ai^EXANDER  F.  and  Isabei«  C.  Chamberi^ain 


The  "  word-meanings"  here  considered  were  all  obtained, 
between  June  lo  and  July  30,  1905,  from  the  authors'  little 
daughter,  then  in  her  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  month, 
and  innocent  as  yet  of  day  and  of  Sunday  school.  The  record 
was  made  in  sections  (each  representing  a  continuous  session 
with  her)  as  follows  :  Noun  list :  Acorn-Bit,  June  10;  Bitter- 
Blind,  June  12;  Blind- Buttonhole,  June  12;  Cage-Cup,  June  14; 
Daisy -Dustpan,  June  15;  Ear- Floor,  June  16;  Flower- Fur, 
June  17;  Garden-Gun,  June  18;  Hail- Iron,  lune.  19;  Jackstones- 
Lunch,  June  20;  Macaroni- Mutton,  June  23;  Nail- Nut,  June 
30;  Oak-Poker,  July  5;  Present- Satchel,  July  18;  Saucer-Sieve, 
July  19;  Silk-Thimble,  July  20;  Things-Zinc,  July  23.  Verb 
list:  Ache-Hug,  July  23;  Hurry- Remember,  July  26;  Roar- 
Stand ,  '^uXy  2"] ;  Stay- Vawn,  July  28.  Adjective  list:  Afraid- 
Surprised,  July  29;  1  hick-Young,  July  30.  Adverb  list,  pro- 
noun list,  preposition  list,  interjection  list,  conjunction  list, 
July  30.  The  words  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the 
meanings  were  asked,  and  the  answers  are  exactly  as  they 
were  given,  without  any  change  whatsoever.  The  question 
asked  was  always,  "What  does mean?  " 

While  not,  of  course,  including  all  her  knowledge  at  the 
period  in  question,  and  being,  therefore,  not  an  exact  and  com- 
plete epitome  of  herself  and  her  relations  to  her  various  envi- 
ronments, they  do  give,  as  it  were,  a  partial  cross  section  of 
her  activities  and  her  ideas  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year, 
which  is  of  considerable  psychological  and  pedagogical  inter- 
est, in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  content  of  the 
child  mind  at  different  epochs.  These  "meanings"  are  of  all 
sorts,  from  simple  to  complicated,  and  from  those  quite  unsatis- 
factory to  those  lexically  or  psychologically  perfect.  The 
record  is  also  of  value  for  philological  and  grammatical  research 
in  child  speech: 


Acorn.     It 's  meant  for  a  pineapple.    It 's  meant  for  a  pineapple. 
Just  the  same:    I  can  help  you  and  sharpen  whatever  you  say. 
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Afternoon.  Let  me  liold  the  pencil  while  I  'm  thinking  for  "after- 
noon." Afternoon  is  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  people 
come  to  see  anybody. 

Animal.  Animal  is  animal  and  tanimal.  When  animals  go  out  to 
walk.  And  when  the  lions  go,  and  they  take  the  giraffe. 
Here  's  the  lion  looking  for  the  giraffe.  Here  's  where  the  win- 
dows go  to  bed     .     .     .     because  they  wash  'em  so  much. 

Ankle.     Ankle  means  to  walk  with. 
5    Ant.     It  means  the  ants,  of  course.     They  creep  around  like  this, 
like  anything, — red  ant.     I  don't    know  there  's  any  more  ant 
besides  red  ant.     I  guess  there  's  black  ant,  I  guess. 

Apple.     It  means  to  eat,  just  to  eat. 

Apple-sauce.     It  means  to  eat,  'course. 

Apron.     It  means  to  wear,  so  yon  won't  get  your  dress  all  dirty. 

Arm.     It  means  to  work  with. 
10.  Aunt.     Sounds  like  a  ant. 

B 

Baby.     It  means  babies  that  creep, — just  like  this  (she  illustrates 

by  creeping). 
Back.     Means  so  you  can  lean  against. 
Backbone.     Why,  it  means  your  backbone  (she   points   to  hers). 

O,  I  don't  know,  just  for  the  back. 
Bag.     It 's  bag,  and  course  for  bags.     And  I  don't  want  to  tell 

you  any  more.     For  rags  and  tags  and  tadags. 
15.  Ball.     It  means  balls  for  playing  tennis  or  anything. 
Banana.     It  means  for  eating. 
Bank.     For  money,  money,  money! 
Barn.     It  means  barn,  and  the  horses  to  go  in. 
Barrel.     It  means  to  put  things  in. 
20.  Basin.     It  means   to   wash  your   hands  in,  or  your    feet,  or    your 

face,  or  your  legs, — no,  not  your  legs, — or  eyes. 
Basket.     Means  to  throw  papers  in. 
Bath.     It   means  bath,  why,  just  bath.     It    means   to   have  your 

bath  in,  don't  you  know,  that  does  ? 
Bead.     It  means  stringing. 
Beans.     It  means  to  eat. 
25.  Bear  (Bare).     I  thought  you  meant  bears.     It's  bare  of  your  little 

arms, — you  mean   bears  that  walk.     Why,  they  're  bears  that 

walk  around. 
Beautiful.     Beautiful  means  beauty. 
Beauty.     Means  beauty,  nice. 

Bed.     It  means  to  lie  in  in  the  night,  night  and  every  night. 
Bedroom.     It  means  where  your  bed  is,  just  like  ours.     When  the 

people  go  to  sleep,  why,  they  pull  down  their  blinds. 
30.  Bee.     Bees  mean  what  eat  the  honey  and  steals,  (she  then  added: 

"Steals  means  sting.") 
Beef.     Means  to  eat.     My  gracious,  beef  means  to  eat! 
Bell.     It  means  to  holloa! 

Berry.     It  means  to  eat.     To  see  if  berry  's  gone  bad. 
Bib.     When  any  berry  goes  bad  you  must  put  your  bib  on. 
35.  Bible.     It  means  a  book. 

Bicycle.     It  means  to  ride  on. 

Bird.     The  cats  kill  the  birds.     And  a  bird  flies. 

Birthday.     Well,  birthday    means   when   you  have    nice,    prelty 

presents. 
Biscuit.    It  means  to  eat, — dogs  and  people, — but,  tather,  Mittens 

(the  cat)  loves  cheese. 
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40.  Bit.     O,  it  means  bleed. 

Bitter.     Means  bitter.    Just  bitter  things.     Children  do  not   like 

bitter  things,  and  they  don't  like  bitter  things. 
Black.     Means  coald  (t.  ^.  coal). 
Blackberry.     Means  to  eat. 
Blackbird.     The  blackbirds  that  come  on  Mrs.  Wooten's  lawn  are 

lovely,     They  don't  sing  very  nice.     They  love  bread,  and  robins 

love  worms. 
45.  Blanket.     It  means  blanket  to  cover  over  you. 

Blind.     I've  got  to  go  and  write  a  notice  of  blinds  before  I  tell 

you.     It  means  to  pull  down  when  the  people  are  to  sleep. 
Blind.     It  means  just  blind.     When  they  shut  their  eyes. 
Block.     Means    blocks   that   they  build    the    sidewalk    with.     I 

know  what  wood  is  for.     It 's  to  put  in   the  fire  and  tumpety 

tump. 
Blueberry.     Blueberries  mean  to  eat.     But,  didn't  we  [pick  blue- 
berries at  Bayville,  though  ! 
50.  Bluebird.     Well,  the  bluebirds  go  and  go.     I  wonder  if  that  blue- 
bird in  our  shed — I  wonder  how  he  got  killed  in  that  shed  down 

in  Bayville, 
Board.     Board  is  meant  to  make  steps  with.     They  make  houses 

with  board.     Put  boards  down  when  it  is  winter,  to  walk. 
Boardinghouse.     It  means  where  you  have  your  meals  and  suppers 

and  dinners  and  things. 
Boat.     Boat  is  to  ride  in.     We  have  two  boats,  a  sailboat  and  a 

rowboat,  and  we  go  over  to  the  island. 
Bone.     The  dogs  eat  bones,  don't  you  know?    Why, there  's  bones 

'\nyou!     There's  your  cheekbone!     Feel  if   you  can't  see    my 

cheekbone!     I  can  feel  my  own  tooth ! 
55.  Bonfire.     It 's  a  bonfire  that  they  do  to  burn  grass,  or  a  shoe-fire 

to  burn  shoes. 
Bonnet.     Why,  the  children  wear  bonnets. 
Book.     O,  book  you  read.     You're  reading  a  book. 
Bookcase.     To  put  books  in. 
Bottle.     A  bottle  is   for  babies  to  drink  out  of.     And,  why,  the 

bottles  have  listerine  and  pa'fume,  and  powder  is  in  a  box. 
60.  Bouquet.     Boquet  means  a  boquet  of  roses. 

Bow.     It  means  just  a  bow  that  you  tie  on  your  hair. 

Bowl.     Why,   a  bowl  is  to  drink  out  of,  if  you  want. 

Box.     It  means  to  put  things  in. 

Boy.    O,  boys  mean, —  they're  boys  that  walk,  of  course.    The 

boys  go  in  the  house,  and  play  and  lie  down. 
65.  Bread.     It  means  to  eat. 

Break.     It  means  bottle  break. 

Breakfast.      When    you're     hungry,    you    eat    breakfast    in   the 

morning. 
Broom.     It  means  to  sweep  the  floor. 
Broth.     Broth  means  to  drink. 
70.  Brother.     Brother  means  a  brother  to  you.    Just  my  own  brother. 
Brush.     Means  to  get  up  the  <Hrt  with. 
Bubble.     Bubble  means  you  blow  bubble.     Now,  I  wish  I  blew 

bubbles  so  I  could  be  a  Frenchman  ! 
Bud.     It  means  a  bud,  and  if  it's  all  out,  you  pick  it,  and,  if  it 

isn't,  why  you  don't. 
Bug.     It's  a  bug  that  flies  around. 
75.  Bureau.     It  means  a  bureau.     Means  when  you  dress  you  look  at 

the  mirror  and  you  get  at  it.  . 

Bush.     Rosebush. 
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Bushel.     A  bushel  of  bundles,  if  it  is. 
Butter.     It  means  to  put  on  bread. 
Buttercup.     Buttercup  means  a  flower, 
80.  Butterdish.     Means  for  the  butter  to  go  on. 

Button.     It  means  button  that  you  sew  on  things. 
Buttonhole.     What  you  button  the  buttons  in. 


Cage.     Cage  means  to  put  animals  in. 
Cake.     Cake  means  to  eat. 
85.  Calf.     Means  a  "bossie." 

Call.     Nobody  calls  on  mama  very  much  this  rainy  day. 

Camel.     Why,  a  camel  means  a  camel,  of  course.     You   ride  on 

camels  sometimes. 
Camp.     Means  just  to  camp.     Camp  sounds  like  gaimpe,  doesn't 

it,  tather? 
Can.     Can  means  that  tomatoes  are  in. . 
90.  Candy.     Candy  means  to  eat. 

Cane.     Cane  means   just  cane.     Cane    is  a   walking-stick,  don't 

(corrected  immediately  to  isn't)  it? 
Cap.     Cap  means  to  put  on  your  head, — baby's  capping  head. 
Cape.     A  cape  means  to  put  around  you. 
Car.     A  car  means  to  ride  on,  of  course. 
95.  Card.     A  ice  card  you  mean,  tather,  or  a  calling  card?     A  ice  card 

means  to  put  out,  and  a  calling  card  means  to  take  with  you,  if 

anybody  is  going  out. 
Carpet.     It  means  to  put  down  anywhere's  it  belongs. 
Carriage.     A  carriage  means  to  ride,  for  anybody  to  ride  in  that 's 

going  off. 
Cat.     A  cat  means  just  a  cat.     A  cat  eats  salmon  and  meat  and 

anything  else  that  he  likes.     He  runs  around  and  walks  around 

and  kills  snakes  and  mice,  and  kills  birds  and  rats. 
Ceiling.     Ceiling    means   that  (she  points  to  the  ceiling  of  the 

room). 
100.  Celery.     Celery  means  to  eat. 

Cellar.     It  means  to   take  down  papers  and  put  papers  in  the 

waste-basket  down  there. 
Cent.     Cent  means  a  cent,  any  cent  in  the  dollar. 
Chain.     A  chain  means  a  dandelion  chain. 
Chair.     Chair  means  to  sit  in. 
105.  Chalk.     It  means  to  write  with  on  the  black. 
Cheek.     Cheek  means  to  kiss  on. 
Cherry.     Cherry  means  to  eat,  to  cherry  muzzums. 
Chicken.     Means  a  little  chickie.     They  eat  .  .  . 
Child.     Means  a  little  girl, 
no.  Chin.     It  means  to  kiss,  chins. 

Chip.     Chip  means  a  chip.     Didn't  we  go  to  the  chip-house  (t.  ^. 

ship-carpenter's  shop)  at  Bayville,  to   pick  chips.     It  feels   as 

if  it  were  a  very  piece  of  curled  up  wood. 
Chocolate.       Plain  or    sweet?      Sweet    chocolate  means  to    eat. 

Plain  chocolate  's  to  eat,  too. 
Christmas.     O,   sweet  dollies   is  Christmas,    and   the  Christmas 

trees!     It  means  the  Christmas  Sunday.     Because  it 's  winter. 
Church.     Means  to  go  in  on  Sunday. 
115.  Circus.     O,    I'm   going  to  the  circus  this    morning.      It's  just 

animals. 
Clock.     It 's  to  set  time. 
Closet.     It  means  to  bring  old  things,  to  put  old  things  in. 
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Cloth.     Means  to  make  things  with. 

Clothes.     Means  to  wash  whenever  they  're  dirt,  whenever  you 
see  a  speck  of  dirt. 
I20.  Clothes-line.     It  means  to  hang  'em  in. 

Clothes-pin.     Means  to  keep  the  clotheses  on  the  Line. 

Cloud.     You  mean  the  rain-cloud?    It  makes  the  sun  come  out. 

Clover.  I'll  go  and  get  one,  and  then  I'll  tell  you.  It  means 
something  like  this  (she  points  to  the  letter  M).  It's  just  a 
flower. 

Coal     Coal  means  to  put  in  fire. 
125.  Coat.     A  coat  means  you  wear  in  winter. 

Cocoanut.     Cocoanut  means  to  eat  cocoanut  candy. 

Cold.     Means  when  you  catch  cold,  'course. 

Coffee.     Coffee  means  to  drink. 

Coffee-pot.     Means  to  put  the  coffee  in. 
130.  Collar.     It  means  to  wear  on  your  neck. 

Color.     It  means  a  colored  shirt. 

Company.     It  means  when  people  call,  whenever  you  have  any- 
body. 

Cook.     A  cook  means  just  a  cook. 

Cookbook.     It  tells  what  to  cook. 
135.  Cookie.     It  means  to  eat.     Dogs  eat  some,  and  people  eat  some. 
Jackie  (a  dog)  ate  crackers  when  he  was  here. 

Cork.     Peaches '11  come  soon.    It  means  to  put  over  the  peaches. 

Corn.     It's  just  to  eat. 

Corner.     A  corner  for  the  girls  to  play  in. 

Cow.     A  cow  says  vtoo-oo-oo! 
140.  Cracker.     Means  to  eat.    Jackie  ate  crackers. 

Cradle.     Cradle  to  put  babies  in. 

Cream.     Cream  means  to  put  in  coffee,  or  tea,  and  things. 

Crib.     Means  for  anybody  to  get  in  that's  small  enough. 

Crumb.     It  scattles  up  things.     It  comes  from  the  bread. 
145.  Crust.     It  means  a  crust  of  a  crust. 

Cup.     Cup  to  put  your  coffee  in. 

Curls.     It  means  these  (she  points  to  her  own  curls). 

Curtain.     It  means  to  pull  over  the  window. 

Cushion.     It  means  to  stick  pins  in. 

D 

150.  Daisy.     A  daisy  flower,  a  daisy  dollie. 

Damper.      I  'm  trying  to  think  what  it  is.  .  .  .  To   open,  when 

you  light  the  fire. 
Dandelion.     When  the  good  dandelions  were  here,  I  used  to  pick 

a  great  big  bunch.     It 's  a  flower.     Besides,  a  dandelion  stew. 
Darling.     I  'm  darling. 
Daughter.     I  'm  daughter. 
155.  Dead.     Dead  means  a  bird  's  dead.     Besides,  cats  kill  birds,  and 

cats  kill  mouse. 
Deer.     O,  the  deer  down  at  Elm   Park.     Want  to  see  those  deer 

before  that  one  grows  big.     Tather,  do  you  know  that  one  of 

the  baby  deers  died  ? 
Depot.     When  you  wait  where  the  trains  come  in,  yon  get  on  it. 

Where  you  take  the  train. 
Dessert.     Dessert  pudding?     Dessert  is  to  eat  on  Sundays. 
Dictionary.     That's    what  you're   making.      Do   other  tathers 

want  to  make  a  dictionary  of  their  little  girls? 
160.  Didy.     It  means  to  wear,  little  babies,  to  wear  on  her  bottom. 
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Dimple.     Here's  my  dimple  (she  points  to  her  chin,  where  she 

has  onej. 
Diningroom.      Means   having    your   breakfast  and   supper  and 

dinner  in.' 
Dinner.     You  eat  dinner  in  the  afternoon. 
Dirt.     Means  to  dig  in,  just  the  same  as  down   in  the  yard.     I 

wonder  why  he  wanted  to  know  what  dirt  is? 
165.  Dish.     Why   it   means  to   put  things   in,  candy,  anything  you 

want. 
Dishes.    Just  to  wash. 
Dishpan.     Means  to  wash  the  dishes  in. 
Doctor.     Doctor  means  a  lady  (her  physician  is  one).     They  give 

medicine  to  people.   Doctor  means  a  man.    Doctors  like  tather, 

they  write,  write,  read,  read,  write. 
Dog.     A  dog  means  a  dog.     A-H-Y-C-H-T,  that 's  the  way  I  spell 

dog.     It  means  to  walk  around  and  eat.     Dogs  chase  cats. 
170.  Doll.     It  means  to  play  with. 

Dollar.     If  I  had  sixty  dollars,  I'd  pay  for  abed.     If  I  got  one, 

I  'd  pay  for  it  with  all  my  money,  and  pay  for  the  rent. 
Dominos.     They  're  blocks;  you  build  anything  you  want. 
Donkey.     O,  the  cunning  little  donk' !     It  means  to  ride  on,  the 

poor  little  things. 
Door.     It  means  to  go  in. 
175.  Doorknob.     To  open  the  door  if  it  isn't  locked. 

Dough.    Just  dough  made  out  of  bread.     You  make  little  breads 

out  of  it,  and  piecrust. 
Dove.     Pidj,  piaj,  pidj  (she  calls  a  pigeon) !     If  I  caught  one  of 

those  pigeons,  that  was  a  pigeon. 
Drawer.     Means  to  put  things  in. 
Drawers.     They're  to  wear  on  your  legs. 
180.  Dress.     Means  to  wear. 

Dressmaker.     Means  to  make  dresses. 

Drink.     To  drink  water.     I  'd  like  a  drink,  mama! 

Duck.     There  was  a  hundred  of  ducks  at  Elm  Park,  you  never 

saw!     It  swims  in  the  water.    They  wigged  their  little  hand 

like  this  (imitating),  and  they  dipped  their  heads  down  in  the 

water  as  soon  as  they  got  some  crackers. 
Dust.     Dust  you  sweep  up  where  you  find  it. 
185.  Dustpan.     It  means  to  put  dust  in. 


Ear.     Ear  means  to  hear  with  when  you  are  n't  deaf. 

Egg.     Egg  means  to  eat,  and  what  chickens  come  out  of. 

Elbow.  This  is  elbow  (she  points  to  her  own).  To  stretchen 
your  arm  with,  and  to  do  it  up  like  this  (bends  her  arm).  If 
you  didn't  have  elbow,  you  couldn't  do  your  arm  up  like  this. 

Elephant.  This  is  an  elephant  (she  points  to  her  toy  elephant). 
190.  End.  Here's  end  (she  points  to  the  end  of  the  sofa).  It's  the 
end  of  a  couch,  end  of  the  bed,  of  table. 

Envelope.     To  put  letters  in. 

Evening.     Evening  comes  before  night. 

Eye.     To  see  with. 

Eyelid.     For  your  eyes  to  live  in. 


195.  Face.     To  wash  your  face.     For  eyes  to  be  on. 

Fan.     To  fan  yourself  with. 
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Fat.     Means  a  fat  man  and  fat  womans. 

Father.     Means  a  tather.     To  take  care  of  little  girls  when  their 

mother  is  gone  out. 
Feather.     Here  's  a  feather  (she  points  to  one). 
200.  Feed.     Feed  the  children. 

Fence.     Is  to  keep  little  children  from  going  over  the  fence  into 

the  next  yard. 
Fern.     These  are  ferns,  these  are  feather  ferns  (she  points  to  a 

little  feather  duster  in  her  hands),  you  pick  'em. 
Fingers.    You  put  'em  on  your  hand.     They're  to  carry  things 

in;  to  put  gloves  on. 
Finger-nails.     To  dirty  'em  with. 
205.  Fire.     Fire  on  the  street  or  in  the  house  ?  To  keep  you  warm  in 

winters. 
Fish.    Just  fishes  to  eat.     They  live  in  the  water  and  get  drinks 

under  there. 
Flag.     It  means  to  shake-a-day  to  people. 
Floor.     Means  to  walk  on  and  keep  you  from  falling  down  under 

the  house. 
Flour.     Why,  you  make  bread  of  it. 
210.  Flower.     They  mean  to  smell  of,  that's  all. 

Fly.     To  catch  for  the  lizard.  Lizard  loves  flies,  don't  you  know? 

Don't  you  know  England  flies  are  green? 
Folks.     They 're  my  own  folks. 
Food.     Food  means  for  babies  to  eat. 
Foot.     To  walk  with. 
215.  Forehead.    Just  the  forehead  of  the  face. 
Fork.     To  lift  up  your  dinner  with. 
Friend.    Just  a  friend  of  yourself.     A  friend  does  anything  she 

has  to. 
Frog.     Toad  you  mean.     Frogs  live  in  water.     They  live  under 

the  porch. 
Front.     Front  porch? 
220.  Frost.     Frost  of  the  windows.     Frosting  on  cakes. 
Frosting.     Frosting  on  cakes. 
Fruit.     Fruit  means  to  eat. 

Fun.     The  children  play  fun.     Each  children  play  fun. 
Fur.     To  go  around  your  neck. 
225.  Garden.     Garden  is  to  plant. 

Garter.     To  garter  up  your  stockings. 
Gate,     To  go  in. 

Gentleman.     He's  a  gentamul.     Ladies  and  gentamul. 
Geranium.     A  flower. 
230.  Gingham.     Cloth. 

Girl.     Why,  girl  means  to  go  to  school. 
Glass.     Out  of  drink, —  to  drink  out  of. 
Glasses.    Just  so  you  can  see. 
Glove.     To  put  on  your  hands  to  keep  it  warm. 
235.  Goose.     It  swims  on  the  water,  goose  does. 
Gooseberry.     To  eat. 
Grandma.     Your  own  grandma. 
Grandfather.    Just  the  same,  the  tather. 
Grape.     Grape  means  to  eat.     I  never  had  some  grapes. 
240.  Grass.     Grass  means  to  give  the  horsie.     And  to  give  the  cow. 
Gravy.     It 's  on  meat. 

Griddle-cake.     We  had  some.     Means  to  eat. 
Grocery.     Your  grocery-man  brings  home  things  that  you  want 

for  supper. 
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Ground.     Means  people's  lawn.    Meant  the  Nuwersity  lawn,  too. 
245.  Gum.     Gum  means  to  eat. 

Gun.     Means  to  shoot  people. 


Hail.     Sometimes  when  it  rains  it  hails.     I  don't  believe  what 

hail  is. 
Hair.     Hair  of  the  horse?   Anybody's?  That's  on  top  of  your 

head. 
Hair-pin.     To  press   in  ladies'  hair.      When  they   bunch  their 
hair  up,  why  they  press  'em  in  their  hair. 
250.  Half.     One  of  these  is  half  (she  points  to  a  piece  of  paper  torn 
in  two). 
Ham.     To  eat. 

Hammer.     To  build  a  house  with. 
Hammock.     To  swing  in. 
Hand.     To  work  with. 
255.  Handful.     Means  to  carry  handful. 

Handkerchief.     To  blow  your  nose  with. 
Handle.     That 's  what  you  take  hold  of. 
Harness.     For  the  horses.     You  put  it  on  and  hang  it  up. 
Hat.     To  wear  on  your  head. 
260.  Hatchet.     To  pound  wood. 

Hat-pin.     Means  to  put  in  your  hat. 
Hay.     It  means  to  give  the  horsie. 
Head.     To  have  your  eyes  on. 
Heel.     Heel  of  the  shoe, —  to  walk  with. 
265.  Hen.     Children's  hen.     It  means  hens  that  eat.     They  pick  and 
they  lay  eggs. 
Hill.     Means  to  climb  up.     I  could  slide  down  hill. 
Hoe.     Means  just  to  hoe  with.     You  just  hoe  up  everything. 
Holder.     To  hold  your  irons. 
Home.     It 's  somebody  for  you,  that 's  it. 
270.  Honey.     The  bees  make  honey.     People    eat  honey,  don't  they  ? 
Hood.     To  wear  in  the  winter,  as  you  call  it. 
Hook.     To  hang  up  things. 
Hop.     Hopscotch. 

Hopscotch.     That 's  hopscotch  (she  imitates).      You    stand   up 
and  put  your  foot  like  this,  and  put  your  foot  down  and  around 
and  then  skip. 
275.  Horse.     To  ride  on  backety-dack . 

Husband.     Means    to   take  care  of  you  every  time  you    go  out. 
He  stays  home  and  works. 


Ice.  It  means  to  skate  on  in  winter.  They  dig  up  and  then  they 
put  it  in  ice-wagons.  They  clean  it  off  and  get  the  dirty  stuff 
off,  and  then  they  put  it  in  ice-wagons  and  give  it  to  peoples. 

Ice-man.     That  takes  the  ice  up. 

Ink.     It  means  to  write  with  a  pen,  I  tell  you. 
280.  Iron.     Means  to  iron  with.     Don't  you  mean  irons  with  handles? 


Jackstones.     You  throw  'em  up  in  the  air,  and,  when  one  of  'em  's 

up,  you  throw  the  other  upon  the  back  of  your  hand. 
Jam.     Means  to  eat. 
Jar.    For  cream  to  go  in. 
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Jelly.     Means  to  eat. 
285.  Jug.     Means  to  put  jelly  in,  jug. 

K 

Key.     To  unlock  the  door  with. 

Keyhole.     To  put  the  key  in.     I  tell  you  what  *s  a  good  word, 

jum-aty-jum. 
Kindergarten.     It  means  for  children  to  go  in. 
Kitchen.     It  means  to  work  in,  ladies  and  things  like  that. 
290.  Kitten.     Kitten  eats  milk.     A  kitten  is  a  baby  cat. 

Knee.     Means  your  knee.     If  you  have  a  knee  you  can  sit  down 

with  it. 
Knife.     To  cut  with. 
Knot.     Why,  just  a  knot.     It  means  a  knot,  when  you  knot  your 

petticoat. 

I. 

Lace.     Lace  means  just  lace.     Anything  what  you  put  around 
collars  and  things.     You  keep  it  and  put  it  in  boxes. 
295.  Lady.     Means  to  walk,  to  get  dinner  and  things. 

Lake.     Means  a  pond. 

Lamb.     Means  to  eat.     A  lamb  walks  around  and  it 's  a  sheep.    I 
call  'em  sheeps.     I  think  once  I  saw  a  little  bit  of  a  baby  sheep. 

Lamp.     It  means  to  make  a  light  with. 

Lap.     When  you  have  a  little  girl,  and  she  wants  to  sit  down  in 
her  mother's  lap,  why,  you  let  her. 
300.  Leaf.     It 's  the  laces  of  trees. 

Leg.     To  walk  with.     To  dut  with. 

Leggings.     You  wear  in  the  winter. 

Lemon.     It 's  to  make  lemonade  in. 

Lemonade.     Means  to  drink. 
305.  Lesson.     Girls  write  lessons. 

Letter.     Means  a  little  girl's  writing. 

Lettuce.     To  eat. 

Lily.     A  flower. 

Lion.    In  the  circus.     He 's  in  the  cage  so  he  can't  get  out. 
310.  Lips.     There  your  mouth  is. 

Loaf.     Why,  a  loaf's  to  eat, — of  bread. 

Locket.     It 's  a  locket  to  wear  on  your  neck. 

Log.     It  goes  in  the  water,  right  across. 

Looking-glass.     Alice  walked  through  the  looking-glass,  walked 
right  through  it. 
315.  Lot.     A  lot  of  eggs. 

Lounge.     To  lie  on. 

Lunch.     It  means  to  eat. 

M 

Macaroni.     Roll  it  up  in  takatoni.    To  eat.    It  looks  like  sticks 
that  come  off  a  tree. 

Machine.     To  sew  with.     You  mean  a  sewing-machine. 
320.  Mama.     To  take  care  of  you.     To  work.     Love  me,  of  course. 

Man.     When  a  mother  is  gone,  to  take  care  of  you. 

Marble.     To  roll.     I  want  to  have  my  own  marble. 

Marmalade.     To  eat.     It's  made  of  orange. 

Mat.     To  put  down  on  the  ground. 
325.  Match.     To  match  the  light.    To  make  the  light  with. 

Meal.     To  eat. 

Melon.     To  eat. 
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Milk.     To  drink.     It  comes  from  cows. 

Milk-bottle.     That 's  the  milk  's  in. 
330.  Milk-man.     Brings  the  milk. 

Mill.     A  wind-mill?    To  make  the  water.     To  help  the  pond  and 
get  the  water  out. 

Minute.     Get  up  a  minute. 

Mischief.    Just  mitschief. 

Mittens.     Means  a  puss.     It  means  a  cat  too  (a  cat  she  knows  is 
named  M.). 
335.  Mittens.    To  put  on  your  hands,  'cause  in  the  winter  your  hands 
are  cold  in  the  outside. 

Moccasin.     To  put  on  your  feet, — little  Indians. 

Money.     To  pay  things  with. 

Moon.     Moon  is  in  the  sky  in  the  night.     It's  out  of  the  sky  in. 
It  looks  at  the  children  go  to  bed,  then  it  goes  in  its  own  sky. 

Mop.     To  mop  up  the  house, — clean  up  the  floor  with  mops. 
340.  Morning.     Morning  light  and  morning  day. 

Mosquito.     Mosquitoes  bite. 

Moth.     A  moth  to  eat  the  clo'se. 

Mother.     To  take  care  of  you,  and  work  and  iron. 

Mountain.     To  climb  up  hills,  and  a  hill  is  a  mountain. 
345.  Mouse.     The  mouses  sometimes  get  in  the  bouse,  in  the  wall. 

Mouth.     To  take  your  dinner  in  and  things. 

Mouthful.    Just  a  mouthful.     Means  a  mouthful  o'  bread. 

Mr.  Means  the  father  (;.  e.,  husband)  of  Mrs. 

Mrs.  It  means  the  wife  of  Mr. 
350.  Mud.     It  means,  when  it  rains,  why,  there's  mud  in  the  road. 

Mud-puddle.     It  means,  the  mud  makes  mud-puddles  when  it 
rains. 

Muffin.     To  eat. 

Mug.     I  call  it  cup. 

Music.    Just  meyowsick.     To  play  on  the  piano. 
355.  Mutton.     To  eat. 

N 

Nail.     To  hammer  down  in. 

Nap.     To  take  when  you  're  tired. 

Napkin.     To  put  on  you  at  the  dinner  table. 

Napkin-ring.  To  put  away  your  napkin,  to  put  over  your  napkin. 
360.  Name.     Means  your  name,  Ruth. 

Neck.     Your  neck  that  your  bead  is  on. 

Necktie.     To  wear  on  your  collar. 

Needle.     To  sew  things  with. 

Neighbor.     Means  a  home,  a  bear's  home  ("she  had  heard  some 
fairy-tales). 
365.  Nest.     Birdies  to  sleep  in. 

Newspaper.     To  look  at. 

Night.     When  you  go  to  bed. 

Night-dress,     To  wear  when  you  go  to  bed. 

(Nightie.) 
370.  Night-gown.     To  wear  when  you  go  to  bed,  for  a  lady;  and  then, 
for  the  children,  nighties. 

Noise.     It  means  hammer. 

Nose.     To  sneeze  with. 

Nut.     Means  to  eat. 

O 

Oak.     It  means  nothing  but  a  piece  of  tree. 
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375.  Oat-meal.     To  eat. 

Office.    To  post  your  letters  in. 

Oil.     To  put  in  lamps  and  things. 

Oil-can.    To  put  oil  in. 

Oil-stove.     To  put  oil  in. 
380.  Orange.     To  eat. 

Organ.     It  means  a  church  (*'.  ^.,  it 's  in  a  church). 

Oven.     To  put  things  in  to  cook. 

Overcoat.     To  wear  when  it's  winter. 

Overshoe.    To  put  on  your  routie-trouties.    To  put  on  your  first 
foot.     To  wear  in  the  winter. 
385.  Oyster.    To  eat.    Just  peel  the  shells  off. 


Page.    To  write  on. 
Pail.     To  carry  things  in. 

Pain.    Just  a  pain  as  S.  usewill  {i.  e.,  usually)  has. 
Pan.     To  cook  things  in.     Dish-pan. 
390.  Pansy.     To   pick.     It   means  a   flower.     Don't  timbals  me  any 

more. 
Pantry.     It  means  to  put  things  in. 
Papa.     To  take  care  of  you. 
Paper.     To  write  on. 
Paper-knife.     To  cut  with. 
395.  Parasol.    To   keep  the  shade  out  of  your  eyes,  when  you  haven't 

got  any  hat,  when  it's  sunny. 
Park.     It  means  where  ducks  are  (she  saw  the  ducks  at  Elm 

Park,  Worcester). 
Parlor.     It  means  a  hall.     Where  you  come  in  you  go  into  a  hall. 
Party.     Why  it  means  when  you  have  anybody  to  come,  and  then 

you  go  to  it  if  anybody  asks  you  to. 
Pasture.     Where    the  cows  are.     I    shouldn't   wonder  whether 

there  are  any  blueberries  down  in  the  pasture.     I  don't  want 

to  do  any  more,  tather,  'cause  I  've  got  to  go  to  the  Sunday 

School. 
400.  Path.     To  walk  through. 

Pattern.     It  means  to  make  dresses  with. 
Peach.     To  eat,  just  plain. 
Peanut.     To  eat,  just  plain  and  salted. 
Pear.     To  eat,  just  plain. 
405.  Peas.     To  eat  with  cream,  if  you  want,  and,  if  you  don't  want  it, 

without. 
Pen.     To  write  with. 
Pencil.     It  means  to  write  with. 
Penny.     It  means  to  pay  things  with. 
People.     It  means  the  people  that  eat  things. 
410.  Pepper.     It  means  to  put  on  things.   It  isn't  like  salt ;  it 's  some- 
thing like  black  dirt. 
Peppermint.     Peppermint   means  to  eat.     It 's  something  like 

white  sand. 
Person.     It  means  a  man. 

Petticoat.     It 's  to  wear  on  you,  under  your  clothes. 
Photograph.     It  means  a  camera. 
415.  Piazza.     It  means  to  sit  out  under. 

Picnic.     When  you  go  out  to  have  a  picnic,  why  you  have  one. 
Piano.     It's  to  play  on,  to  practice  with. 
Picture.     It  means  a  picture  of  me. 
Pie.    To  eat,  with  frosting. 
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420.  Piece.     It  '8  a  piece  of  paper. 

Pig.     It's  a  crying  pig.     Means  a  ollish.     It  means  a  animal  or 
anything. 

Pillow.     To  lie  on. 

Pills.    To  take,  because  you  have  to,  when  you've  got  a  head- 
ache. 

Pin.     To  put  in  your  dress. 
425.  Pin-chshion.     To  put  pins  in. 

Pipe.     To  blow  with,  bubbles. 

Pitcher.     That 's  to  have  water  in. 

Place.     To  lie  in. 

Plaster.     To  put  on  your  finger  when  it 's  sore. 
430.  Plate.     To  put  things  on,  your  meat. 

Plaything.     To  play  with. 

Plum.     To  eat,  just  plain. 

Pocket.     It  means  to  put  things  in,  right  in  here  (pointing  to 
her  pocket). 

Pocket-book.     It  means  to  put  money  in  and  take  it  out  of. 
435.  Poem.     It  means  to  write  with — it  means  a  book. 

Poker.     To  poke  the  fire  with. 

Polish.     To  polish  boots  with,  black  boots,  and  white  boots  and 
brown  boots. 

Pond-lily.     Is  a  flower. 

Post-office.     It  means  to  post,  to  put  letters  in. 
440.  Porch.     It  means  to  sit  on,  outside. 

Potato.     To  eat,  with  gravy  and  cream  and  butter. 

Present.     You  get  Christmas  presents  on  Christmas. 

Pudding.     It  means  to  eat, — just  the  way  it  is. 

Pumpkin.     It  means  to  eat. 
445.  Pump.     To  get  water  out  of. 

Puppy.     Means  a  little  puppy-dog. 

Q 

Question.     To  ask. 

Quilt.     Means  when  it's  winter  yon  cover  it  over  you. 


Rabbit.     Means  an  animal,  just  a  real  animal. 
450.  Rag.     To  put  in  the  bag.     It  comes  from  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Rag-bag.     To  put  rags  in. 

Railing.     On  a  porch. 

Railroad.     It 's  for  a  track  to  run  on.     For  trains  to  run  on. 

Rain.     It  means  pouring.     It  comes  out  of  the  sky. 
455.  Rainbow.     When  it  rains  you  see  a  rainbow. 

Rake.     To  rake  up  the  ground  with. 

Raspberry.  Means  toeat.  I  should  n't  wonder  whether  we  would 
find  any  blueberries  down  in  the  pasture.  I  wonder  whether 
we  would  find  some  raspberries  there. 

Rat.  Means  a  rat  that  gets  in  people's  houses.  It  eats  things 
that  everybody  has  got  in  their  houses. 

Rattle.     Means  for  babies  to  play  with. 
460.  Register.     Means  where  the  heat  comes  up,  of  course. 

Rein.     It's  to  play  horse  with. 

Rest.     This  (she  was  resting  in  her  mother's  arms). 

Rheumatism.     I  think  it's  sick. 

Ribbon.     To  wear  (pats  her  head). 
465.  Rice.     Toeat.     It's  a  cereal.     I  want  some  cereal. 

Ride.     To  go  ride  in  a  four-legged  cart. 
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Ring,     This  (making  a  ring  with  her  arm).     Children  take  hold 

of  each  other's  hand  and  make  a  ring. 
River.     Means  where  you  get  drinks  out  of,  water,  and  catch  fish 

and  throw  stones  in. 
Road.  To  ride  in  in  a  wagon. 
470.  Roast.     Means  if  you  roast  chickens. 

Robin.     Means  a  bird, — red — red,  brown — brown. 

Rocking-chair,     It  means  to  rock  in. 

Roof.     It's  me  (she  misheard  the  word,  and  thought  it  was  7?«M). 

It  means  the  top  of  the  house. 
Room.     Bedroom,  where  beds  are.     Sitting-room. 
475.  Rooster.     It   means  to  take  care  of  the  little  chicks,   and  lay 

eggs. 
Rose.     Means  a  smelling.     It's  a  flower. 
Row.     Means  to  row  in  a  boat  (x.  e.,  the  oar). 
Rubber.     To  wear    on   your   feet  when   it 's  wet.     To   rub    the 

writing  with,  if  you  write  it  wrong. 
Rubbers.     Means  to  put  on  your  feet. 
480.  Rug.     Means  to  put  down  on  the  floor. 

S 

Sacque.     To  wear. 

Salt.     To  put  in  the  sea-shore,  in  the  wat6r ;  to  put  on  anything 
you  want  to. 

Sand.     Means  to  play  in. 

Satchel.     Means  to  put  clothes  in. 
485.  Saucer.     It  means  to  eat  out  of. 

Scarf.     To  wear. 

School.     To  go  in — for  anybody  that  wants  to. 

School-house.     What  the  school  is. 

Scissors.     To  cut  with. 
490,  Seat,     To  sit  in. 

Seed.     To  plant  in  the  garden. 

Self.     It  means  me. 

Shade.     It  means  where  you  sit  under. 

Shadow.  When  you  're  walking  around  on  sunny  days,  why  you 
see  a  shadow  of  yourself. 
495.  Shawl.     It  means  to  wear  around  you,   like  this  (she  had  on  a 
shawl). 

Shears.     To  cut  with. 

Sheep.     It  means  a  animal. 

Sheet.     To  wear  over  you  when  you  go  to  bed. 

Shelf.     To  put  things  on. 
500.  Shell.     You  find  'em  in  the  water.     They  're  to  keep  or  to  do 
anything  you  want  to  with. 

Ship.     To  ride  in  on  the  water. 

Shirt.    To  wear. 

Shoe.     To  wear  on  your  foot. 

Shower.     When  it  rains,  it 's  a  shower. 
505.  Side.     'T  means  sittin'  on  side  of  anybody. 

Sidewalk.     It  means  to  walk  on, — down  town  and   places  like 
that. 

Sieve.     It's  to  sieve  things  with. 

Silk.    If  you  want  to  have  a  dress  out  of  it,  why  you  do. 

Sister.     It  means  a  lady. 
510.  Skin.     It 's  on  you. 

Skirt.     To  wear  right  here  (pointing). 

Sky.     It  means  up  in  the  ceiling.     Away  up  only  but  'cept  out 
there  (pointing  outside). 
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Sled.     To  ride  on  in  winter.     I  wish  it  were3winter."^now,  so  I 

could  ride  on  mine.  r**t^        ^a^^ 

Sleep.     It  means  when  yon  are  tired,  why  you  go  to  sleep."      '  ' 
515.  Sleeve.     Means  a  sleeve  on  your  dress,  of  course.^  It '«  to  keep 
your  arms  warm. 

Slipper.     To  wear  on  your  foot  in  the  morning  when  you  get  up. 

Smoke.     Out  of  the  Nuwersity  (i.e..  University).     It  comes  out 
of  Nuwersities,  houses,  and  pipes. 

Snow.     It  means  when  it 's  winter  it 's  snowy. 

Snow-bail.     You  frow  your  snowball. 
520.  Soap.     To  wash  your  hands  with. 

Sofa.     To  lie  on. 

Sofa-pillow.     To  put  your  head  on. 

Son  (misunderstood  as  sun).    It 's  up  in  the  sky  to  make^the  day 
sunny. 

Song.     When  you  play  on  the  piano,  why  you  sing. 
525.  Soup.     To  eat,  and  make  and  eat. 

Spool.     Covered  of  fread. 

Spoon.     Well,  it  means  to  eat  with. 

Spot.     Grease  spot. 

Spoonful.     To  put  in  your  mouth. 
530.  Spoon-holder.     It  means  to  put  spoons  in. 

Spread.     To  put  on  the  bed. 

Squash.     To  eat.     Squash  pie. 

Squirrel.     It  means  a  rat.     It   is   a   animal.     You   see  squirrels 
sometimes  on  the  ground  and  sometimes  on  branches  of  trees. 

Stairs.     To  walk  up. 
535.  Steak.     Then  eat  it,  beefsteak. 

Steeple.     Steeple  of  the  church,  on  top. 

Steps.     To  walk  up. 

Stick.     For  a  walking-stick  an'  trees. 

Stocking.     Means  to  wear  on  your  foot  and  on  your  leg. 
540.  Stomach.     Well,  to  eat  things  with. 

Stone.     It  means  stones  that  are  on  the  ground.     You  throw  'em 
and  the  dogs  go  and  pick  'em  up  with  their  mouthies. 

Stool.     To  sit  on. 

Store.     To  buy  things. 

Storm.     It  means  when  it  rains  it 's  a  stormy. 
545.  Story.     Means  to  tell  about. 

Stove.     To  cook  things  on. 

Strap.     To  put  around  things. 

Straw.     Means  a  straw  hat  to  wear  on  your  head. 

Strawberry.     To  eat.     You  go  out  and  pick  'em  in  the  fields. 
550.  Street.     Means  to  walk  on,  people. 

String.     To  tie  things  with. 

Sugar.     To  eat  in  your  coffee,  and  on  bananas,  too. 

Sugar-bowl.     To  put  sugar. 

Summer.   When  the  daisies  grow.  Wbenevery  other  thing  grows. 
555.  Suit.     Then,  to  wear. 

Sun.     In  the  summer  the  sun  comes  out. 

Sunday.     When  you  go  to  church.   Work,  if  you  want  to;  get  the 
dinner,  if  you  have  to. 

Sunday-school.     To  go  in  in  the  church.     I  've  never  been. 

Sunset.     It  means  up  in  the  sky  is  the  sun  in  the  night.     He 
goes  up  in  the  sky  an'  downstairs. 
560.  Supper.     You  eat  supper  in  the  night. 

Swan.     It  means  a  duck,  as  I  call  'em. 

Swing.     You  mean  swing  in  the  hammock. 

Syrup.     To  eat. 
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T 

Table.     To  put  things  on. 
565.  Table-cloth.     To  put  on  the  table. 

Tack.     To  pound   in  the  floor  an'    make   rugs  stay  (here  she 
stamps)  down. 

Tail.     A  tail  of  a  animal. 

Tea.     To  drink  in  the  night  at  supper. 

Teacher.     It   means  teach  people,  then.     To  teach  the  children 
at  school. 
570.  Tea-kettle.     That  water 's  in. 

Teapot.     That  the  tea  is  in. 

Teaspoon.     To  eat  your  tea  with. 

Tear.     When  your  dress  tears. 

Tears.     When  you  cry,  it 's  tears. 
575.  Teeth.     It  means  your  teeth  that  you  chew  with. 

Tent.     That  Indi*^ns  are  in. 

Thanks.     When  you  give  me  anything,  why  I  say  "Thank  you." 

Thanksgiving.     When  you  have  chicken  (i.e.,  turkey)  and  desert. 

Thimble.     To  wear  oh  your  finger  when  you  're  sewing. 
580.  Things.     Playthings,   real   things.     O,  I  wish  I  had  real   Betty 
(her  doll)  up  here! 

Thread.     To  sew  with. 

Throat.    To  chew  with.     Then  it  means  to  go  down  things  with, 
— everything  you  eat. 

Thumb.     Means  a  finger.     Thumb-finger. 
585.  Thunder.     When  it 's  a  thunderstorm  it  thunders.     It  comes  out 
of  the  sky.     It  be's  thunder  showers  then. 

Ticket.     Means  a  ticket  for  a  car,  for  a  train.     Ticket  to  go  to  a 
party. 

Tiger.     Means  animal,  a  circus  animal, — black  and  yellow. 

Time.     Means  four  o'clock. 

Toad.     Means  a  little  toad  that  live  under  the  porch. 
590.  Toast.     To  eat.     It's  a  piece  of  bread.     They  just  brown  it. 

Toes.     Means  part  of  your  feet. 

Tomato.     To  eat.     It  grows  in  the  gardens. 

Tongue.     The  tongue's  in  your  mouth.     To  help  you  chew. 

Tooth-brush.     To  brush  your  little  toothies  with. 
595.  Tooth-pick.     To  pick  your  tooth  with. 

Top.     Top  what?    Top  of  your  head,  top  of  a  door,  top  of  your 
table. 

Top.     You  spin  it. 

Towel.     To  wipe  you  with. 

Town.     It  means  to  go  in. 
600.  Toy.     It  means  Santa  Clans  bring  you  a  toy. 

Tree.     To  sit  under,  if  it's  shady. 

Trouble.     It 's  too  much  trouble  to  do  that. 

Trousers.     Means  to  wear  for  men  and  boys. 

Trunk.     That  you  pack  things  in. 
605.  Tub.     To  wash  things  in. 

Tumbler.     To  put  water  in  and  everything. 

Turnover.     Things  to  eat.     They  're  like  bread. 


Umbrella.     To  keep  the  rain  off  you. 

Uncle.     Means  to  take  care  of  you  when  your  father 's  away. 

V 
610.    Veil.     To  wear  on  your  face. 
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Vest.    To  wear  on  fathers. 

Vine.     Means  grape-vine. 

Violet.     Means  a  little  flower.     It  's  blue  and  some  white. 

Visitor.     It  means  your  caller. 

W 

615.  Wagon.     It  means  to  ride  in. 

Waist.     To  wear.     A  shirt-waist.     A  nnder-waist. 

Wall.      It  means    to  jump  over.      Fences  are  made   of  woods. 

Walls  of  the  house. 
Wash-board.     It 's  a  wash-board  to  put  clothes  on  and  soap,  and 

then  scrub  them  with  water. 
Wash-bowl.     That  they  wash  the  clothes  in.     It 's  to  wash  your 

hands  in. 
620.  Wash-rag.     It  means  to  scrub  the  floor  with 
Wash-stand.     To  put  tubs  on. 

Wash-woman.     It  means  that  washes  your  clothes. 
Waste.     Waste  paper. 
Watch.     To  tell  time. 
625.  Water.     To  wash  things  with.     And  keeps  it  in  the  tap.     And 

you  drink  it. 
Water-melon.     To  eat,  and  put  on  ice. 
Week  (last).     The  other  day. 
Weight.     You  just  lift  yourself  up  by  the  back  of  your  dress  (». 

e.,  in  getting  on  scales). 
West.     The  wind  comes  from  the  west  sometimes. 
630.  Wheel.     It  means  on  a  wagon. 

Whip.     To  whip  the  poor  old  horsie. 

Whiskers.     It  means  the  whiskers  of  a  man, — right  here    and 

there  (pointing). 
Whistle.     To  whistle  with — ,  pew-wew  ("imitating). 
Whole.     You  say,  "I  want  the  whole  of  it." 
635.  Wife.     Means  your  own  wife,  that  takes  care  of  you. 

Wind.     Why,  it  blows  the  shutters  shut  when  anything  is  windy. 

It  comes  from  east. 
Window.     It  means  that  you  open.     You  shut  'em  and  open  *em. 
Wing.     It  means  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

Wire.     It  means  a  telegraph  wire.     Either  (»'.  e.,  or)  car-wire. 
640.  Wolf.     It  means  a  animal. 
Woman.     It  means  a  lady. 
Wood.     It  means  to  put  in  the  fire. 
Wood-box.     To  put  the  wood  in,  that  you  get  it  in. 
Wood-pile.     Means  a  pile  of  wood. 
645.  Woods.     It  means  that  you  go  in. 

Wool.     Means  to  put  over  you  when  it's  cold. 
Word.     It  means  that  you  ask. 

Work.     It  means  this  that  tather's  doing  just  now. 
World.     Means  that  you  go  in. 
650.  Wrapper.     To  put  around  you. 

Wrist.     It  means  this  part  (pointing)  of  yonr  hand. 

Y 
Yard.     It  means  to  play  in. 
Year.     It  means  four  years. 
Yoke.     To  wear  on  your  neck. 
655.  Yolk.     It's  the  yellow  of  a  egg. 

Z 
Zinc.     It  means  to  keep  the  floor  from  being  black. 
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II 

A 

Ache.     Means  a  stummy-ache. 

Act.     Means  a  naughty,  naughty  girl  (in  reference  to  the  rebuke 

"Don't  act  so"). 
Ask,     It  means  to  ask  questions. 

B 

660.  Bake.     It  means  when  you  bake,  why,  you  cook. 
Bark,     It  means  dogs  bark. 
Begin.     To  begin  with  the  end  of  a  book. 
Bite.     People  bite  you,  I  mean  mosquitoes. 
Bleed.     It  means  when  you  hurt  yourself,  why,  you  bleed. 
665.  Blow.     To  blow  bubbles.     Wind  blows  curtains  and  blinds  and 

babies  and  everything. 
Borrow.     It  means  when  you  borrow  anything  from  people. 
Bother.     No  bother! 

Braid.     Means  a  braid  back  of  your  head. 
Break.     It  means  when  you  break  your  bones,  dishes,  anj-thing 

else  that  you  can  break  ez'ly. 
67^.  Bring.     It  means  to  bring  things. 

Brush.     To  brush  your  hats  and  your  hair  and  everything. 
Build.     It  means  you  build  a  house.     Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  'd 

like  to  build  a  house  for  you  very  quick! 
Bump.     It  means  when  you  bump  your  head,  why,  you  cry. 
Burn.     When  you  burn  yourself,  why,  you  cry.     Sometimes  you 

burn  your  fingers  and  sometimes  your  burn  your  dinner. 
675.  Buy.     It  means  when  you  buy  things  to  eat. 


Call.     When  you  call  on   people,    why  they  're  home.      Other 
people  come  and  call  on  you  sometimes. 

Can.     When  you  go  fishing  you  take  a  can  full  of  worms. 

Care.     You  take  care  of  children. 

Carry.     To  carry  things  in  your  arms. 
680.  Catch.     When  you  catch  balls  and  things. 

Change.     Change  your  clothes. 

Chew.     What  you  chewing?     Means  when  you  chew  things. 

Choke.     When  you  hold  your  neck  so  tight  that  you  choke. 

Clap.     When  everybody  claps,  why,  you  clap.      You  clap  with 
your  hands. 
685.  Comb.     To  comb  your  hair. 

Come.     It  means  children  come  when  their  mother  calls  them. 

Cook.     When  you  cook  you  eat. 

Cool.     Means  cool  winter  days. 

Cough.     When  you  cough  you  hold  your  neck. 
690.  Could.     I  could.     I  could  play  anything. 

Count.     Means  when  you  count  three  dollars,  you  count  four, 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five.     One,  two,  three,  five,  eight,  twelve. 

Cover.     To  cover  people  with  clothes.     To  cover  up  a  box. 

Crack.     To  crack  in  two. 

Crawl.     Once  a  snake  got  on  our  porch.     I  guess  he  crawled  up 
there. 
695.  Creep.     A  little  baby  creeps;  don't  she? 

Croquet.     It  means  to  play  a  game. 
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Cry.     When   you    hurt   yourself,  why,   you    cry,  your   eyes  all 

squeezed  up  and  tears  rolling  down. 
Curl.     Means  your  hair  is  curled. 
Cut.     To  cut  paper,  then. 

D 

700.  Dance.     When  yon  dance,  why,  you  're  dancing  and  playing  and 
running,  and  things  like  that. 

Don't.     Don't  do  it! 

Draw.     To  draw  pictures. 

Drive.     When  horses  run,  they  drive. 

Drop.     You  drop  things  and  break  'em. 
705.  Drown.     When  people  get  drowned,  why  they're  polled  out. 

E 
Eat.    To  eat  things. 

Enioy.     It  means  that  you  have  a  good  time. 
Excuse.     Excuse  me  from  the  table. 


Fall.     When  you  fall,  why,   you  hurt  yourself,  and  then  your 
mother  comes  after  you. 
710.  Fasten.     When  you  fasten  hooks  and  safety-pins. 

Feed.     It  meaus  when  you  feed  children. 

Feel.     You  feel  things  biting  you. 

Fight.     When  dogs  fight. 

Fill.     When  you  fill  bottles, 
715.  Find.     It  means  find  things  out. 

Fine.     When  you  go  to  buy  things,  yon  buy  something  fine  in  a 
store. 

Fit.     When  you  have  a  fit.     I  had  a  play-fit. 

Fix.     Means  just  fix  up  things. 

Fly.     You  have  to  have  wings. 
720.  Fold.     When  you  fold    cloth  and  dresses,  when  you  put  'em  in 
a  trunk. 

Follow.     When  you  follow  people  you  take  hold  of'their  hands. 

Fool.     When  you  fool  people.     I  was  just  fooling  a°few  minutes 
ago.     I  was  fooling  that  I  was  pounding.  ^e^ 

Forget.     When  you  forget,  you  think  and  think  all  day  long. 

Freeze.     When  you  freeze  ice-cream.     Water  freezes. 
725.  Frightened.     When  you're  frightened,  why  you  cry  then. 

Fuss.     It  means  just  fussy. 


Get.     To  get  things  from  the  store. 
Give.     To  give  people  something. 
Go.     When  you  go  anywhere. 
730.  Grow.     Grass  grows,  and  things  in  the  garden. 
Grown.     When  I  get  to  be  a  big  girl. 
Guess.     I  guess  so. 

H 

Hang.     When  you  hang  clothes  out. 
Hear.     You  hear  with  your  ears. 
735.  Hide.     Why,  you  hide  when  you  want  to  play  something. 
Hit.     When  you  hit  people,  why,  they  cry. 
Hitch.     Hitch  horses  and  dogs. 
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Hold.     To  hold  things  with  your  hands. 
Hop.     Hop-toads.     Hop-scotch. 
740.  Hug.     To  hug  people. 

Hurry.     Why  you  have  to  hurry,  just  walk  fast. 
Hurt.     When  you  hurt  yourself,  why,  you  cry. 
Hush.     When  you  want  babies  to  hush,  why,  that  means  for  'em 
to  go  to  sleep. 

I 

Is.    Anything  is. 


745.  Keep.     When  you  keep  house. 

Kick.      When    you   kick  you   just  put   up  your  legs  like  this 

(kicking). 
Kiss.     When  you  kiss  people  (kisses  her  mother). 
Kneel.     Kneel  down  to  get  apiece  of  cloth  on  the  floor  (kneel- 
ing). 
Knit.     When  you  knit  things  (making  motions  with  her  fingers) 
with  knitting-needle  and  knitting-cloth. 
750.  Knock.     When  you  knock  on  the  door. 

Know.     "I  know  that,"  that's  what  you  say. 


Laugh.    Ha-ha!  (laughing). 

Learn.     When  you  learn.     I  learn  lots  of  things.     I  learn  how  to 
say  "chicken-pie." 

Leave.     Leave  things  in  the  house. 
755.  Left.     When  you  left  the  house. 

Let.     When  you  let  the  little  girl  go  out  to  the  store,  if   she's 
big  enough. 

Lie.     When  you  lie  down  on  the  couch. 

Lighten.     When  you  lighten  a  light. 

Listen.     You  listen  to  the  minister. 
760.  Live.     Everybody  does  live  in  a  house. 

Lock.     You  lock  doors. 

Look.     You  look  at  the  sky  when  it 's  pretty.     O,  my  sky  has 
gone  blue  ! 

Lose.     You  lose  things,  a  penny  or  anything. 

Love.     I  love  everybody  I  know.     I  love  mama  the  most,  and 
Betty,  my  doll.     I  love  tather. 

M 

765.    You  make  cake  and  rolls  and  things,  and  bread.     Tather  makes 
lemonade.     I  make  things  in  the  play-house. 
Mark.     You  mark  with  a  pencil  on  a  paper. 
Mash.     Mash  potatoes. 
May.     May  I  go  out  to  play  ? 

Mean.     Meaning-book.     It  means  when  you  mean  it. 
770.  Meet.     When  it  's  people  that  you  know,    why,  you  meet   'em 
sometimes. 
Mend.     When  you  mend  stockings. 
Mew.     When  the  cat  says  mew-ew! 
Might.     You  might  do  things. 
Mind.     When  you  mind  your  mother. 
775.  Mix.     When  you  mix,  why,  you  have  to  make  cakes,  you  mix 
flour  and  butter  and  cream  and  sugar. 
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Move.    When  yon  move  things,  chairs  and  trunks  and  beds. 
Must.    You  must  do  things. 

N 
Need.    When  I  need  something.    I  need  to  wash. 


Paint.     When  you  paint  houses  and  other  things. 
780.  Pat.     When  you  pat  dogs,  right  with  your  hands. 

Pet.     A  pet  dog.     You  have  to  have  a  pet  dog. 

Pick.     When  you  go  out  picking  berries. 

Pile.     When  you  pile  things.     A  pile  of  sand  or  a  pile  of  saw- 
dust. 

Pinch.     When  you  pinch  yourself  in  a  door. 
785.  Play.     When  you  play  house,  tea  party,  other  games, —  I  could- 
n't tell  you  what. 

Poke.     When  you  poke  people,  why  they  cry.     When  yon  poke 
'em  you  poke  'em  with  umbrella  of  course. 

Pound.     When  you  pound  nails  and  things  with  a  hammer. 

Pour.     When   you  pour  water  in  glasses.     You  said   you   were 
going  to  pour  these  out  to-morrow. 

Prick.     When  you  prick  yourself  with  a  needle,  why  you  cry. 
790.  Pull.     When  you  pull  people  like  I  do  you.     With  your  arms. 

Push.     You  push  things  with  you  back  and  sometimes  with  your 
head  and  sometimes  with  your  stomach. 

Put.     When  you  put  things  in  any  where. 

Q 

Quack.     A  duck  says  "quack!" 


Race.     Race  across  the  road. 
795.  Raise.     I  don't  know  what  e'zac'ly. 

Reach.     When  you  reach  things  on  the  table. 

Read.     When  you  read  picture-books. 

Remember.     I  remember  things  that  I  told  long  ago. 

Roar.     That  's  what  I  said  once  for  oaring,   for   rowing.     (She 

understood    apparently,    rower).     When  you   holler  it  means 

roaring. 
800.  Rock.     It  means  a  rock  in  the  ground.     Rock  in  a  chair.     Rock- 

a-baby. 
Roll.     When  you  roll  over  in  the  ground. 
Rub.     Rubbing  noses  an'  hannies.     To  rub  out   things  that  you 

write  wrong. 
Run.     Run,  boys,  run  boys, —  pussy  in  the  pot. 


Say.     I  say  so.     What  does  that  say  ? 
805.  Scare.     When  you're  scared  of  kittens.     Little  girls  are  always 

scared  of  kittens.     I'm  not.  am  I? 
Scold.     When  you  're  scolded  when  you  're  naughty. 
Scrape.     I  like  to  scrape  off  sand  off  the  shelves  we  have  in  the 

playhouse. 
Scratch.     When  you  scratch  yourself  by  a  kitten.     With  a  knife, 

too. 
Scrub.     When  you  scrub  like  this  (going  through  the  motions  of 

washing  her  face  and  hands). 
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8io.  See.     I  can  see  you  see  with  eyes. 

Seem.     Seam  in  a  dress  (understood  seam  for  seem). 

Sell.     When  you  sell  people  things. 

Send.     When  you  send  bundles  in  the  country,  anywhere  you  're 
going. 

Set.     To  set  things  down. 
815.  Sew.     To  sew  with  needles.     To  make  dresses. 

Shake.     When  you  shake  branches  of  trees  to  see  if  there  's  any 
ripe  apples. 

Sharpen.     When  you  sharpen  knives. 

Shave.     When  you  shave  yourself  like  this  (making  motions  on 
face), — not  tather,  but  Mr.  W. 

Shine.     When  the  sun  shines. 
820.  Should.     I  should  go  out. 

Shove.     Shove  the  door  open. 

Show.     Means  to  show  things  at  the  show. 

Shut.     When  you  shut  people  up,  when  you  're  naughty. 

Sift.     When  you  sift  sand. 
825.  Sing.     Sing   a  song  under  the   bamboo  tree.     I  taught  it  {i.  e.^ 
"Under  the  bamboo  tree,"  which  she  caught  up   from   some- 
body) to  myself. 

Sink.     When  you  sink  stones  in  the  river. 

Sit.     When  you  sit  down. 

Skate.     When  you  skate  on  the  ice  in  the  winter  under  the  bam- 
boo. 

Slam.     When  you  slam  the  door. 
830.  Slap.     This  (slapping  her  face  with  her  hand). 

Slide.     When  you  slide  down  the  hill  on  the  sled  and  on  the 
winter  bank. 

Slip.     When  you  slip  off  of  things. 

Smell.     When  you  smell  things.     O,  I  smell  something  awfully 
sweet  like  a  mouse. 

Smile.     When  you  're  good,  you  smile  (she  smiles). 
835.  Sneeze.    Ke-tchoo! 

Soil.     It  means  when  you  soil  things.     When  you  soil  your  best 
mittens. 

Spatter.     When  you  spatter  water  and  other  things. 

Speak.     It  means  when  you  say,  "How  do  you  do  ?  " 

Spill.     When  you  spill  things.     You  spill  'em  out  of  the  top. 
840.  Split.     When  you  split  pieces  of  wood. 

Squeak.     Balls  squeak. 

Squeal.     '^\i^n  yo\x  squee-ay-yep!  (She  squeals.) 

Stand.     Wheu  you  stand  up.    (Gets  up  from  the  floor  where  she 
was  sitting.) 

Stay.     When  a  little  girl  wants  everybody  to  stay  in  her  house. 
845.  Steal.     When  burglars  steal  things. 

Step.     When  you  step  upstairs. 

Sting.     When  you  get  stinged  by  a  bumble-bee. 

Stir.     When  you  stir  in  the  mixing  bowl. 

Stop.     Stop  it,  my  dear! 
850.  Stretch.     When  you  stretch  yourself  when  you  're  lying  in  bed 
in  the  morning. 

Study.     Read  and  write,  and  read  and  write. 

Suppose.     I  think  so,  I  suppose. 

Swallow.     Put  things  in  your  mouth  and  just  let  'em  go  down 
your  throat. 

Sweat.     When  you  're  sweaty,  you  wash  yourself. 
855.  Sweep.     When  the  house  is  dirty,  why  you  have  to  sweep. 
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Swell.     Your  legs  swell. 

Swim.    When  yon  swim  in  the  water.   (She  illustrates  it  on  the 

floor.) 
Swing.    When  yon  swing  in  the  hammock. 


Take.     When  you  take  things  like  this.    (She  takes  up  a  hat.) 
860.  Talk.     When  you  talk,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 

Taste.     When  you  taste  things  that  you  eat  and  that  you  like. 
Teach.     When  you  teach  little  girls  to  say  things  that  they  don't 

know. 
Tear.     When  you   tear  things  that  you're  making,— paper  and 

cloth. 
Tease.     When  you  tease  your  mother  for  anything. 
865.  Tell.     When  you  tell  stories. 
Thank.     Thanks,     Thank  you. 
Think.     When  you  think  like  this.  (Puts  her  head  on  one  side 

and  "looks  wise.") 
Throw.     When  you  throw  away  things  (she  throws  something) 

just  balls. 
Tick.     Dickery-dock  !  the  clock  went  up  the  mouse.     The  clock 

ticks. 
870.  Tickle.     When  you   tickle  yourself.     Mama  tickles  me  on  my 

back. 
Tie.     When  you  tie  things  with  ribbons,  with  string. 
Tip.     Glasses  tip  right  over. 

Touch.     When  you  touch  things  with  your  hand. 
Treat.     When  you  treat  poor  little  kittens.      (Her  mother  had 

said  some  time  previously,  "Don't  treat  the  poor  cat  so.") 
875.  Trip.     When  you  trip,  you  tip  right  over.     You  fall. 
Trot.     When  you  trot.  (Gives  illustration.) 
Tumble.     When    you   tumble.    (Gives   illustration.)     I    tumble 

sometimes  and  stumble. 
Turn.     When  you  turn  a  somersault. 

U 

Unbutton.     When  you  unbutton  dresses,  if  you  please. 
880.  Understand.     I  understand,  yes,  I  do,  questions. 

Undress.     I   undress  myself  in  the  night  and  when  the  sky  is 

bright. 
Unlock.     When  you  unlock  doors  with  a  key. 
Use.     When  you  use  things  with  your  hands. 

V     . 
Visit.     When  you  visit  people,  just  go  in  their  homes. 

W 

885.  Wait.    When  you  wait  in  the  kitchen  till  your  mother  comes 
out. 
Wake.     When  you  wake  in  the  morning.     Jes'  open  your  eyes. 
Walk.     When  you  walk,  why  you  stand,  and  I  '11  show  you.   This 

is  the  way  you  walk.       (She  walks.) 
Want.     I  want  it.     Please  give  it  me.     When  you  've  got  it,  you 
say,  "Thank  you! " 
890.  Was.     I  was  a  Englishman. 

Wash.     When    you    wash  cloths,  cloths,  cloths,  half-a-day,  and 
half-a-day,  and  half-a-night  and  half-a-day. 
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Wear.     When  you  wear  clothes. 
Welcome.     I  'm  welcome. 

Went.     I  went  down  in  the  play  house  and  found  nobody  there. 
895.  Whisper.     (Goes  to  her  mother  and  whispers  in  her  ear.) 
Will.     I  will  do  it. 
Wind.     Wind  up  thread. 

Wink.    Just  wink  with  ye'  eyes.    (She  winks.) 
Wipe.     Wipe  things — dishes  and  your  hands. 
900.  Wish.     I  wish  I  could  go  out  under  the  winter-cloud. 

Wonder.     I    wonder  what  I'm   going  to  do  next  winter.     I'm 

going  to  build  houses  and  snow-cakes. 
Won't.     I  won't  do  it,  that's  all.     It's  a  naughty  word. 
Would.     I  would  do  it.     I  will  do  it  like  a  good  girl. 
Write.     When  you  write  with  a  pencil  and  a  pen  and  a  piece  of 

paper. 


905.     Yawn.     When   you're  sleepy,  why,    you   yawn.      Mama,   I'm 
sorry  I  'm  tired. 


Ill 


Afraid.     I  am  afraid  of  thunder,  afraid  he  '11  kill  me. 

Alike.     Those  little  twins,  they're  just  alike. 

All.     All  the  people. 

Alone.     When  you're  alone,  it's  lonesome. 
910.  Another.     Another  people  and  another  dog. 

Any.     There  's  not  any. 

Ashamed.      I'm  ashamed  that  the   little  chicken    got    killed. 
When  you're  ashamed  you  're  sorry. 

Asleep.     When  you  're  tired,  why  you  go  to  sleep. 

Astonished.     I 'm  astonished  ! 
915.  Awake.     When  you  wake  up. 

B 

Bad.     Means  bad  apple  and  bad  pears,  lemons  and  other  things. 

You  throw  them  away. 
Barefoot.     Means   barefooted.    (Sticks  out  her  own  bare  foot.) 

When  you  have  no  sandals  your  feet  '11  be  barefoot,  your  feet  '11 

be  bare. 
Beautiful.     Means  a  beautiful  voice. 
Best.     It  means  your  best  dresses.     Mama,  you  put  most  every 

best  dress  on,  to  church. 
920.  Better.     I'm  better.     It's  when  you're  better,  afterwards. 
Big.     When  you  're  big.     I  'm  sort  of  big. 
Bitter.     It  means  a  bitter  candy. 

Black.     Blackin'  shoes.     Black  stockings.     Black  stoves. 
Blind.     Means  a  blind  up  in   the  window.     When  you  have  to 

keep  your  eyes  shut. 
925.  Blue.     Two  kinds  of  blue,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  sik,  eight. 

Means  blue  ribbons.    There  's  no  blue  sky  (looks  oat  of  win- 
dow at  clouded  sky). 
Both.     It  means  both  people. 
Broken.     Means  when  you  break  glass. 
Brown.     Means  brown  ribbon  and  brown  paint,  brown  shoes. 
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Careful.     To  be  careful  and  not  break  things. 
930.  Cheap.     Cheap  things;  you  get  'em  at  the  store. 

Clean.     Clean  dishes.     I'm  going  to  clean  up  this. 

Cloudy.     Under  the  cloudy  sun.     The  sun  goes  again  behind  the 
sky  at  night.     It  means  raining. 

Cold.     When  you're  cold  in  the  winter. 

Colored.     It  means  a  colored  shirt,  colored  dress. 
935.  Comfortable.     It  means  comftabable.    Comftabable  seats,  chairs. 

Cross.     When  you  're   naughty  it  means  cross.     When  you  're 
cross,  why,  you  cry. 

Canning.     There  's  a  cunning  little  baby. 

Cute.    There 's  a  cute  little  baby. 

D 

Dark.     O,  it's  so  dark,  and  my  neck's  so  warm!     It's  dark  in  the 

night. 
940.  Deaf.     When  you  can't  hear. 

Dear.     A  little  bit  of  a  tiny  deer.     O,  the  cunningest  little  deer. 

The  little  deer  baby  (she  understood  deer).     Mama  dear  and 

tagga  dear  and  gagga  dear! 
Dirty.     O,  I'm  so  dirty!     You  go  and  wash  yourself. 
Done.     It 's  done.     The  supper 's  done. 
Dry.     When  things  are  dry  and  no  good,  you  gfive  'em  (».  e., 

bread)  to  horses. 
945.  Dusty.     Dusty  hat-cap.     It  means  the  floor 's  dusty. 


Early.     Early  is  the  roses  coming.     Early  in  the  morning,  after 
breakfast,  you  go  out  to  play  under  the  bamboo-tree. 

Easy.     I  can  do  this  so  easy. 

Either.     It  don't  matter  which  I  have.     I  '11  take  that,  and  then 
you  '11  have  either. 

Else.     When  somebody  else  is  in  your  house. 
950.  Empty.     You  empty  under  the  house.     A  pail  that 's  been  full 
of  water. 

Enough.     That 's  enough!     That 's  enough. 

Everything.    Everything!    It  means  about  every,  every  question. 


Fat.     Fat,  fat  old  man.     Fat  is —  (imitates  a  fat  man  by  sticking 
out  her  stomach,  and  walking). 

Few.     When  you  are  few  under  the  pussy-tree.    Just  a  few  pussy- 
willows we  have  got. 
955.  First.     My  first.     It  means  the  first  day  of  to-morrow. 

First-rate.     It  means  a  straight  dog. 

Five.     Five,  my  gracious  !     Five  o'clock. 

Four.     Four,  my  gracious  !     Four  people. 

Frightened.     When  you  re  frightened,  you're  afraid. 
960.  Full.     O,  I  'm  so  full!  of  things  that  I  eat. 

Funny.     It  means  a  funny  picture. 

Fussy.     When    you're   fussy,  when  you're  naughty,  it    means 
fussy,  O  so  cross  ! 

G 
Glad.     I  'm  so  glad !     That 's  what  you  say. 
Going.     I'm  going  out  in  the  play-house.     Good-bye! 
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965.  Gone.  I  'm  gone, — then  me  have  gone.  It 's  gone  down  into  my 
stomach. 

Gray.     Gray  (t.  e.,  graham)  bread. 

Great.  (Misunderstood  at  first  "grape",  and  she  said  "grape- 
nuts".)     I 'm  a  great  big  girl. 

Green.     It  means  green  grass,  under  the  bamboo-tree. 

H 

Hard.     It 's  so  hard, — ice. 
970.  Heavy.     Heavy  trunks,  heavy  tables,  heavy  stoves. 
High.     High  trees,  high  poles  and  high  mountains. 
Hot.     Hot  days.     Hot  summer  days.     'Cause  it's  summer. 
Hungry.     I  'm  so  hungry  !     You  want  something  to  eat. 

K 
Kind.    I  'm  kind  to  you. 


975.  Lame.     Means  a  lame  leg,  of  course.     I  always  call  those  things 
(z.  e.,  crutches)  'hockey  sticks, "that|you  have  when  you're  lame. 
Last.     Means  when  peaches  last. 
Late.     Means  late  in  the  night. 
Lazy.     When  you're  tired  it  means  lazy,  of  course. 
Like.     I  like  it.     Like  those  little  twins. 
980.  Little.     Little  bits  of  twins.     Little  mouses. 

Lonesome.     I  'm  so  lonesome,  ain't  you,  when  you  're  all  alone? 

Long.     A  long,  long  bridge.     A  long  hog. 

Loud.     Mama!    (calling  aloud),  just  like  that.     When  you  talk 

loud. 
Lovely.     That  rosie  is  so  lovely  ! 
985.  Low.     It 's  so  low.     You  mean  low  or  high?    Low  bureau  (mak- 
ing motion  to  indicate  its  lowness). 

M 

Many.     There  's  so  many  people, —  in  the  church  of  course. 
Mistaken.     I  'm  mistaken.     Means  I  make  a  mistake. 
More.     I  want  some  more  ralston  (a  breakfast  food). 
Most.     It 's  most  done. 
990.  Much.     I  don't  want  much. 

Muddy.      It 's  so  muddy  in  the  drive-way,    'cause  it  rained,  of 
course,  don't  you  know  better? 

N 

Narrow.    It 's  so  narrow.    That  narrow  road  (looking  out  of  the 

window). 
Naughty.     Sometimes  I'm  naughty,  when  I  can't  have  anything 

I  can't  have,  when  I  ca  n't  have  things  I  want. 
Near.     Near  people's  houses, — other  houses.     Near  ready. 
995.  New.     New  dishes   from   the  china  store.     New  cloths.      New 
box. 
Next.     Next  day,  of  course. 

Nice.    I  guess  there  '11  be  something  nice  for  dinner. 
Niece.     Little  nieces,  anybody's.     I'm  your  niece. 
Noisy.     I  hear  something:  pound!  pound! 
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O 

icxxD.  Old.  That's 30 old, — a  piece  of  cloth. 

One.     One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight. 

Open.     Open  the  gate  and  go  right  in. 

Other.     When  you  have  somebody   else  with   you.     My  other 
sister. 

Overhead.     I  hear  somebody  overhead. 
1005.  Own.  It 's  my  own  little  girl. 


Passed.     We  passed  somebody.     We  passed  the  cows  under  the 

bamboo-tree. 
Past.     We  went  a-past  the  carriage. 

Poor.     Poor  old  horsie!     'Cause  the  flies  were  botherin'  him. 
Precious.     Mama  says  I 'mprecious.     'Cause  I'm  a  little  girl, 

she  calls  me  precious. 
Pretty.     I  think  that  ribbon's  so  pretty.     Let's  get  some  of  that 

ribbon.      Cloth,  and   sky,   under  the  bamboo-tree.       Pretty 

flowers. 
Purple.     It  means  a  purple  ribbon. 


Rather.     I 'd  rather  do  it. 
Ready.     I  'm  ready  to  go  to  church. 
Real.     It 's  real.     A  real  mouse. 
1015.    Red.     It  *s  a  red  ribbon.     Geraniums. 
Right.     Take  hold  of  your  right  hand. 

Ripe.     It 's  really  ripe,  and  may  I  have  it?     Bananas,  of  course. 
Rotten.     It 's  rotten  already, — apple. 
Round.     A  round  O. 


1020.  Sharp.     This  knife  is  sharp,  and  you  '11  cut  yourself. 

Short.     It's  so  short,  my  finger;  the  shortest  is  the  shortest. 
Sick.     When  yon  're  sick,  you  have  to  have  some  medicine,  and 

you  go  to  bed. 
Silver.     Silver  spoons  and  silver  sky. 

Sleepy.     I  'm  so  sleepy.     When  you  're  sleepy,  you  go  to  bed. 
1025.  Slippery.     It 's  so  slippery  under  the  bamboo-tree, —  on  the  ice, 

and  then  you  tumble. 
Smart.     I  'm  so  smart.     The  Indians  smart  at  you  with   their 

face. 
Smooth.     I 'm  just  as  smooth  as  anything  (i.e., on  her  skin). 

Books. 
Snowy.     When  it 's  snowy  under  the  bamboo-tree,  and  on  the 

leaves  is  bunches  of  snow.     Ah!  here  the  leaves  come  out  to 

play. 
Soft.     I  'm  so  soft  (pointing  to  herself)  in  my  stummy. 
1030.  Some.     It 's  some  snowy. 
Sore.     My  foot  is  so  sore. 
Sorry.     O  I  'm  so  sorry,  my  dear,  under  the  bamboo-tree,  'cause 

you  cried.     (She  makes  believe  cry.) 
Sour.     O  it 's  so  sour, — lemons. 
Sticky.     This  candy  is  sticky. 
1035.  Still.     Keep  still! 

Straight.     I  'm  straight!  (Stands  up.) 
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Strong.     O  this  is  so  strong  that  I  've  got  to  put  some  sugar  in 

to  make  it  stronger.     A  great,  big,  strong  man. 
Stupid.     I  'm  stupid,  ("makes  faces"  to  show  it). 
Sure.     I  'm  sure  it  '11  snow. 
1040.  Surprised.     I  'm  susprised  that  that  turkey  came  along. 


Thick.     A  thick  winter  wrapper.  , 

Thin.     A  thin  summer  wrapper. 
Thirsty.     When  you  're  thirsty,  you  have  a  drink. 
Three.     Five,  six,  eight. 
1045.  Tight.     This  is  too  tight,— your  dress.     When  I  sit  down,  that 
dress  you  just  took  off,  why,  it  pulls  my  neck. 
Tin.     A  tin  pail. 

Tired.     When  you  're  tired,  you  want  to  go  to  bed,  of  course. 
Two.     One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight. 

W 

Warm.     It's  so  warm  in  the  house  when  you  have  a  fire. 
1050.  Well.     It  means  I  feel  all  right. 

Wet.     The  grass  is  so  wet,  when  it  rains — now. 

White.     White  dresses  and  white  snow. 

Whole.     (Misunderstood  at  first  "hole.")     That  animals  go  in. 
A  key-hole.     Hole  down  the  sink.     Whole  of  a  peach. 

Wide.     Two  inches  wide  piece  of  cloth. 
1055.  Wise.     A  wise  man.     I  'm  thinking  what  it  means. 

Woolen.     A  woolen  nightgown  and  a  woolen  under  wrapper. 

Wrong.     Your  watch  is  wrong. 


Yellow.     Yellow    cloth.     Daffakins    {i.e.,   daffodils).      Yellow 

flowers. 
Young.     When  people  are  young.     Yes,  I  got  to  be  teached. 

IV 


1060.  Again.     Come  again!  Come  free  (t.^.,  three)  people,  come  again! 
Again  is  going  to  be  another  day. 

Almost.     It 's  almost  time  to  go  to  supper. 

Along.     Come  along! 

Anyway.     I '11  go  anyway. 

Anywhere.     We  ain't  going  anywhere. 
1065.  Away.     I  'm  going  away.  When  you  're  going  away  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Awfully.     It 's  awfully  damp  when  it 's  rainy  and  froggy  («.  e., 
foggy). 

B 
Back.    Woo,  back! 
Badly.     I  so  badly  want  to  play  with  Mildred. 


Certainly.     Certainly!  When  your  mother  wants  you  to  go  over 
to  the  store  and  get  some  crackers,  then  you  just  go. 
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D 
1070.  Down.     Down  we  go!  Down  the  elebator. 

E 

Ever.     I  don't  believe  it 's  ever  going  to  clear  np,  do  yon  ? 
Everywhere.     We 're  going  everywhere. 


Far.     We  're  going  awfully  far. 

Fast.     Woo,  get  up!  For  the  horsie  to  get  up,  that  means  fast. 
1075.  Forth.     To  go  back  and  forth. 

H 
Here.     I  'm  here. 

High.     So  high  up  here.     A  high  mountain. 
How.     When  they  show  you  how  to  write  other  letters  they 
don't  know  how  to. 

J 
Jnst.    I  'm  jnst  starting. 

M 
1080.  Maybe.     Maybe  Mildred 's  out  there,  don't  yon  think? 

N 
Never.     Never  I  '11  come  out  on  a   rainy  day.    Never  children 

either. 
Nicely.     Do  it  nicely. 
No.     No!  I  won't  do  it. 
Not.     Is  it  not? 
1085.  Now.    Now  is  the  daylight. 

O 
Off.     I  'm  going  off  into  the  playhouse. 
Once.     Once  we'll  do  it  and  see  how  we  will. 
Only.     Only  alone. 

Out.     Out   we  go,  out  to   play.     Come  out  under  the  bamboo- 
tree. 
1090.  Outside.     Outside  of  the  house. 

Over.     It's  over, — the  chicken-pox. 

P 

Partly.     Partly  of  the  apple. 

Perhaps.     Perhaps  I  go  out  to  play  when  the  sun  comes  out. 

Q 

Quick.     Quick!  quick,  quick,  before  the  laundry-man  comes! 
I095'  Quite.     Not  quite  done. 

R 
Really.     Really  I  will,  and  go  fishing. 

S 
Slow.    You  're  so  slow,  my  mama  dear. 
So.     So  I  will,  so  I  will. 
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Softly.     It  means  when  you  talk  softly, 
iioo.  Sometime.     Sometime  we'll  go  fishing  under  the  tag-pole  tail. 
Sometimes.     Sometimes  we  won't  and  sometimes  we  will. 
Somewhere.     Somewhere  we  are  going,  either  down  to  the  camp, 

either  in  the  pasture  to  get  some  blueberries. 
Soon.  Soon  we  '11  do  it  under  the  bamboo-tree. 
Surely.     Surely  we  '11  go  out  to  play. 


1105.  Then.     Then  we'll  come  under  the  Prouty  tree. 

There,     O  I  thought  she'll  be  out  there. 

To-day.     To-day  is  the  dancing  day. 

Together.     Together  we  are  going  to  be  under  the  ice-cream 
table. 

To-morrow.     To-morrow  is  the  milking  day. 
mo.  To-night.     To-night  is  going  to  be  the  ice-cream  day. 

Too.     It's  too  cold  for  winter  day  to  come. 

Two.     Two  people.     One,  two. 


Undoubtedly.     I  don't  know  who  undoutely  is. 
Up.     Up  the  ladder.     Up  the  chimney.     Upstairs. 


1115.  Very.  Very,  indeed.  When  we  come  in  the  house,  it's  very  good 
if  we  have  some  banana  ice-cream  to  eat. 

W 

When.     When  are  you  going?    Next  day  after  to-morrow. 
Where.     Where  are  you  going?      Nowheres,  only  but   in   the 

play-house 
Why.     Why  are  you  doing  it? 


Yes.     Yes,  sir.     Yes,  I  '11  go  to  the  store. 
1120.  Yesterday.     Yesterday  didn't  you  go?     Didn't  tather  go  yes- 
terday? 
Yet.     Yet,  we  haven't  come  home. 


Anybody.     Anybody  will  come  to  meet  our  folks. 
Anything.     Anything  we'll  ever  do  it. 
Anywhere.     We  ar'  n't  going  anywhere. 

1125.  Everybody.     Everybody 's  going  to  church. 
Everything.     Everything  we're  coming  at. 

He.     He,  the  sailorman. 
Her.     Her  is  a  girl. 

Herself.     Herself  is  a  little  girl,  and  she  plays. 
1130.  Him.     Him  was  a  man. 
Himself.     He  is  a  man. 
His.     His  is  a  man. 

I.     I  stole  the  rats.     I'm  a  lady,  you 're  a  he. 
It.     It 's  a  cunning  little  dog. 
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1135.  Me.     Means  me.     I  'm  a  lady. 
My.     Mv  gracious,  it 's  raining! 
Myself. '  Myself  is  a  little  girl  under  the  bamboo-tree. 

Our.     It  '•  pur  house. 

She.     Means  she,  a  girl. 
1140.  Somebodj-.     Somebody 's  at  the  door. 

Some  one.     Some  one  is  coming  at  the  door. 
Something.     Something  well  write. 

That.     That  is  a  mouse  and  that  is  a  fly. 
Their.     That 's  their  house. 
1 145.  Them.     Them  is  the  dog. 

Themselves.     When  the  little  children  come  out  to  play,  why, 

themselves  are  out  there. 
These.     These  is  a  doll. 
They.    They,  people  in  the  house. 
Those.     Means  the  cat. 

1 150.  Us.     Us  under  the  apple-tree.     Us  is  in  this  house.    The  people 

that  live  in  this  house. 

We.     We  under  the  apple-tree.     We  in  this  house.    We  arc  the 

Chamb'lings. 
What.     What  you  doin'  ?    What  you  playin'? 
Which.     Under  which  tree? 
Who.     Who  is  the  gentamul? 

1 155.  You.     You  are  the  gentamul.     I  mean  tather. 

Yourself.    You  're  the  lady  (spoken  to  her  mother). 

VI 

About.     We  're  bouting  around  the  country.     About  we  *ve  got 

to  run  w^ith  the  two  <loll8. 
After.     Sportie  and  Bobbie  (two  dogs)  run  after  stones. 
Afterwards.     Afterwards  we  're  going  to  a  party. 
I160.  Around.     Run  around. 

At.     We  're  at  it.     We  've  just  got  the  job. 

Before.     Before  we  got  the  job  we  were  sorry.     I  thought  you 

may  like  that. 
Behind.     Behind  the  church, — only  the  grass,  of  course. 
Beside.     Beside  the  people. 

1165.  For.     What  ye' going  out  for?     Nothing. 

In.     In  we  came  in  the  house.     It 's  going  to  rain  in  four  inches 

minutes. 
Inside.     Inside  the  stove,  that 's  Where  you  put  fire. 

On.     On  the  stove  is  where  you  cook"  things  that  need  to  be 
cooked,  on  the  top. 

Through.     Through  the  gate  we  come. 
I170.  To  (misunderstood  two).     One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight. 

Under.     Creeping  under  the  table. 

With.     With  the  little  girls  came  out  to  play. 

VII 

Get  up!     Get  up!     Get  up  ! 

Good-bye !     Good-bye  !     I'm  sorry  you  're  going.     Good-bye ! 
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1175.  Good  morning!     Good  morning!     I'm  glad   I  got  up.     Good 
morning ! 
Good   night!     Good    night!     I'm  going  to  bed.     "Good  night 
again!"  said  the  gentamul. 

Hello!     We'll  hello!     Say  "hello"  to  the  people,  don't  you 
know? 

Peek-a-boo!     Peek-a-boo!     Peek-a-boo!     When   you're   saying 

"Peek-a-boo!"  you're  playing. 
Please.     Please  give  it  to  me. 

1180.  Thank  you.     Thank  you  for  a  cracker  or  a  banana. 

Whoa !     You  say  it  to  the  horse.     fVo/   Wo! 


VIII 

As.     As  we  're  coming  out  to  come  under  the  apple-tree. 

Because.     Because  I  want  to  play. 

If.     If  we  come,  or  when  you  come. 

1185.  Till.     You  can  stay  out  till  dinner-time,  and  then  come  out 
again,  and  stay  till  supper-time. 

While.     A  while  you  can  stay,  but  pretty  soon  we  '11  want  you 
to  come  in. 

I.  A  numberof  the  "definitions"  and  "meanings"  illustrate 
the  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  of  children  and  the  subordination 
of  grammatical  accuracy  and  syntactical  form  to  their  im- 
mediate expression.  Examples  of  this  are  Nos.  39,  113  (in 
part),  160  (in  part),  183,  289,  336,  525,  538,  991,  993,  1045, 
1078,  1081,  etc.  Her  "definitions"  of  the  following  are  of 
interest  here: 

Biscuit.  It  means  to  eat,  dogs  and  people,  but,  tather,  "Mittens" 
(the  cat)  loves  cheese. 

Didy.     It  means  to  wear,  little  babies,  to  wear  on  her  bottom. 

Moccasin.     To  put  on  your  feet,  little  Indians. 

Stick.     For  a  walking-stick  an'  trees. 

Tight.  This  is  too  tight,  your  dress.  When  I  sit  down,  that  dress 
you  just  took  off,  why,  it  pulls  my  neck. 

2.  Some  contain  graphic  descriptions  or  pictures  of  a  lively 
nature  resembling  those  of  certain  primitive  peoples.  Such 
are,  e.  g.,  Nos.  3,  44,  54,  64,  98,  iii,  113,  169.  183,  277,  281, 
338,  533.  541.  559.  636,  665,  674,  697,  700,  765,  791,  925,  932, 
941,  1010,  1028,  etc.  Of  these  the  following  are  to  be  specially 
noted : 

Animal.  Animal  is  animal  and  tanimal  When  animals  go  out  to 
walk.  And  when  the  lions  go  and  they  take  the  giraffe.  Here's  the 
lion  looking  for  the  giraffe.  Here's  where  the  windows  go  to  bed  .  .  . 
because  they  wash  'em  so  much. 

Chip.  Chip  means  a  chip.  Didn't  we  go  to  the  chip  house  («.  e., 
ship  carpenter's  shop)  at  Bay  ville,  to  pick  up  chips?  It  (wood  shaving) 
feels  as  if  it  were  a  very  piece  of  curled  up  wood. 
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Dog.  A  dog  means  a  dog.  A-h-y-c-h-t,  that 's  the  way  I  spell  dog. 
It  means  to  walk  around  and  eat.     Dogs  chase  cats. 

Duck.  There  was  a  hundred  of  ducks  at  Elm  Park,  yon  never  saw. 
It  swims  in  the  water.  They  wigged  their  little  hand  like  this  (imi- 
tating), and  they  dipped  their  heads  down  in  the  water,  as  soon  as 
they  got  some  crackers. 

]&oon.  Moon  is  in  the  sky  at  night.  It 's  out  of  the  sky.  It  looks 
at  the  children  go  to  bed,  then  it  goes  into  its  own  sky. 

Snowy.  When  its  snowy  under  the  bamboo-tree  and  on  the  leaves 
is  bunches  of  snow.     Ah!  here  the  leaves  come  out  to  play. 

Certain  of  these  "definitions"  of  children  amount  to  short 
stories,  or  "romances." 

3.  Contrasted  with  those  under  the  second  heading  are  the 
numerous  "definitions"  summed  up  in  the  brief  phrase  "to 
eat."  Such  are  Nos.  250,  307,  326,  327,  352,  355,  375,  380, 
563,  etc.  Often  instead  of  "to  eat,"  such  phrases,  etc.,  as  "  it 
means  to  eat"  (Nos.  24,  217,)  or  "means  to  eat"  (Nos.  43,  284, 
373),  "it  means  for  eating"  (No.  16),  are  employed  ;  at  other 
times  modifying  words  are  added,  as,  e.g.,  Nos.  31,  39.  49,  84, 
90,  107,  126,  135,  187,  210,  239,  385,  419,  432,  441,  457.  465, 
525,  552,  592,  etc.  Of  the  same  sort  are  many  "definitions" 
consisting  of  simply  "to  wear,"  or  of  "to  wear"  with  similar 
modifying  words  or  phrases.  The  number  and  nature  of  these 
indicate  the  importance  of  food  and  dress  at  this  age. 

4.  Occasionally  the  "definition"  is  the  briefest  possible, 
containing  but  a  single  word,  as  in  Nos.  76,  230,  273,  835. 
The  "meanings"  of  this  kind  are  curiously  very  far  apart: 

Gingham.  Cloth. 
Rose.  Rosebush. 
Sneeze.     Ke-tchoo! 

"Definitions"  of  two  or  three  words  are  quite  common  (Nos. 
42,  85,  153,  154,  180,  193,  219,  229,  253,  254,  260.  etc.). 

5.  "Definitions"  without  the  use  of  words  at  all,  by  simple 
performance  of  the  action  indicated  or  pointing  out  the  object 
questioned  about  occur  occasionally  as,  e.g. ,  No.  895 ,  where,  when 
asked  the  meaning  of  "Whisper,"  she  said  nothing  at  all,  but 
going  up  to  her  mother  pretended  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 

6.  "Definitions,"  accompanied  by  acting  them  out,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  are  common.  Such  are  Nos.  11,  183,  188,  274,  467, 
566,  746,  747,  748,  752,  809,  834.  842.  843,  857,  859,  867,  876, 
877,  888,  898,  917.  953.  983,  985,  1036,  1037,  etc.  The  best 
examples  are  the  following  : 

Baby.  It  means  babies  that  creep, — jnst  like  this  (she  illnstrates 
by  creeping). 

Hopscotch.  That 's  hopscotch  (she  imitates).  Yon  stand  up  and 
put  your  foot  like  this,  and  put  your  foot  down  and  around  and  then 
skip. 

Tack.  To  pound  in  the  floor  an'  make  rugs  stay  down  (she 
stamps). 
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Kick.    When  you  kick  you  just  put  up  your  legs  like  this  (kicking;. 

Kneel.     Kneel  down  to  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  floor  (kneeling). 

Laugh.     Ha-ha!   (laughing). 

Smile.     When  you  're  good  you  smile  (smiles). 

Swim.     When  you  swim  in  the  water  (illustrates  it  on  the  floor). 

Think.  When  you  think  like  this  (puts  her  head  on  one  side  and 
"looks  wise"). 

Walk.  When  you  walk,  why  you  stand, — and  I '11  show  you.  This 
is  the  way  you  walk  (she  walks). 

Wink.    Just  wink  with  ye'  eyes  (she  winks). 

Fat.  Fat,  fat  old  man.  Fat  is — (imitates  a  fat  man  by  sticking  out 
her  stomach  and  walking). 

Loud.  Mama!  (calls  this  aloud).  Just  like  that.  When  you  talk 
loud. 

Straight.     I  'm  straight  !  (stands  up). 

Stupid.     I  'm  stupid.     ("Makes  faces"  to  show  it.) 

7.  "Definitions, "in  which  the  words  used  are  accompanied 
by  pointing  out,  touching,  etc.,  the  object  or  other  thing  re- 
ferred to,  are  illustrated  by  Nos.  13,  99,  123,  147,  161,  188, 
189,  190,  199,  202,  250,  433.  495,  511,  512,  632,  651,  etc. 
The  best  of  these  are  : 

Clover.  I  '11  go  and  get  one,  and  then  I  '11  tell  you.  It  means  some- 
thing like  this  (she  points  to  the  letter  M),     It 's  just  a  flower. 

Curls.     It  means  these  (pointing  to  her  own  curls). 

Dimple.  Here  's  my  dimple  (she  points  to  her|own  chin,  where  she 
has  one). 

End.  Here  's  end  (she  points  to  the  end  of  the  sofa).  It 's  the  end 
of  a  couch,  end  of  the  bed,  of  table. 

Half.  One  of  these  is  half  (she  points  to  a  piece  of  paper  torn  in 
two). 

Sky.  It  means  up  in  the  ceiling.  Awayup  only  but 'cept  out  there 
(pointing  outside). 

8.  In  a  few  "definitions"  she  contented  herself  with  simply 
saying  "this",  and  pointing  out  the  object,  or  acting  the 
thing  out.  Examples  of  this  are  Nos.  462,  467,  etc.  Follow- 
ing is  a  good  illustration  : 

Rest.    This  (she  was  resting  in  her  mother's  arms). 

In  some  others  appears  "this  is."  She  sometimes  used 
"these",  "that",  "those"  in  similar  fashion. 

9.  Very  common  are  "definitions",  introduced  by  "it's", 
"it  is",  "it  means",  etc.  Often  the  "it"  is  dropped,  and  the 
definition  begins  with  "means". 

10.  The  type  of  "definition"  formerly  much  in  demand  in 
the  schools,  where  the  pupil  had  to  begin  with  the  name  of  the 
thing  itself  (often  being  made  to  u.se  the  indefinite  article  a 
and  the  verb  is),  is  very  common.     Following  are  examples  : 

Buttercup.  Buttercup  means  a  flower. 
Car.  A  car  means  to  ride  in,  of  course. 
Food.     Food  means  for  babies  to  eat. 

11.  The  infinitival  form  of  "definition,  indicative  of  pur- 
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pose,  etc.,  is  also  very  common.     It  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Book-case.    To  put  books  in. 

Door-knob.    To  open  the  door,  if  it  isn't  locked. 

Envelope.     To  put  letters  in. 

Fork.     To  lift  yoar  dinner  with. 

Gate.     To  go  in. 

Leg.    To  walk  with. 

Often  the  "definitions"  in  which  "for"    also  is  used,  occur, 

as,  e.g.: 

Eyelid.     For  your  eyes  to  live  in. 
Jar.     For  cream  to  go  in. 

12.  The  "definition"  with  a  "when"  clause  is  very  com- 
mon.    Good  examples  are : 

Bib.    When  any  berry  goes  bad,  you  must  put  your  bib  on. 
Breakfast.     When  you  're  hungry  you  eat  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
Bureau.     It  means  a  bureau.     Means  when  you  dress  yon   look  at 
the  mirror  and  you  get  at  it. 

Company.     It  means  when  people  call,  whenever  you  have  anybody. 

Mama.     When  a  mother  is  gone,  to  take  care  of  you. 

Night.     When  you  go  to  bed. 

Rainbow.     When  it  rains  you  see  a  rainbow. 

SUep.     It  means  when  you  're  tired,  why,  you  go  to  sleep. 

Summer.    When  the  daisies  grow.     When  every  other  thing  grows. 

13.  The  "definitions"  containing  "where"  are  illustrated 
by  Nos.  52,  155,  391,  397,  399,  460,  468,  474,  493,  etc. 

Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  interesting: 

Park.     It  means  where  ducks  are. 

Pasture.     Where  the  cows  are. 

Register.     Means  where  the  heat  comes  np,  of  conrse. 

River.     Means  where  you  get  drinks  out  of. 

Shade.     It  means  where  you  sit  under. 

14.  The  use  of  "what"  and  "that"  in  the  beginnings  of 
"definitions"  seems  not  to  be  very  common.  Following  are  a 
few  examples: 

Handle.     That 's  what  you  take  hold  of. 
Iceman.     That  takes  the  ice  up. 
Milk  bottle.    That  the  milk  's  in. 
Pitcher.    That 's  to  have  water  in. 
Schoolhouse.    What  the  school  is. 

Trunk.     That  you  pack  things  in. 

Window.     It  means  that  yon  open. 

Woods.     Means  that  you  go  in. 

15.  The  employment  of  "why,"  often  in  a  sort  of  explana- 
torj'  or  excusatory  fa.shion,  is  exemplified  in  Nos.  25,  29,  54, 
73.  209,  231,  299.  416,  494,  636,  660.  664,  674,  676,  684,  697, 
700,  705,  725,  736,  742,  743.  770,  786,  855,  905,  913,  936,  1045, 
etc. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  following: 
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Bud.  It  means  a  bud,  and  if  it 's  all  out  you  pick  it,  and  if  it  is  n't 
why,  you  don't. 

Flour.     Why,  you  make  bread  of  it. 

Lap.  When  you  have  a  little  girl  and  she  wants  to  sit  down  in  her 
mother's  lap,  why,  you  let  her. 

Picnic.     When  you  go  out  to  have  a  picnic,  why,  you  have  one. 

Shadow.  When  you  're  walking  around  on  sunny  days,  why,  you 
see  a  shadow  of  yourself. 

Wind.     Why,  it  blows  the  shutters  shut  when  anything  is  windy. 

Bake.     It  means  when  you  bake,  why  you  cook. 

Call.     When  you  call  on  people,  why,  they  're  home. 

Another  phrase  used  in  a  similar  way  is  "of  course, ' '  or 
* '  course. ' ' 

i6.  "  Definitions  "  containing  an  "if"  clause  are  illustrated 
by  the  following,  Nos.  398,  405,  601,  756,  11 15,  etc. 

Peas.  To  eat  with  cream,  if  you  want,  and,  if  you  don't  want  it. 
without. 

Tree.     To  sit  under,  if  it 's  shady. 

Let.  When  you  let  the  little  girl  go  out  to  the  store,  if  she's  big 
enough. 

17.  The  "definition"  with  "because"  or" 'cause"  occurs 
in  Nos.  335,  423,  991,  1009,  1032,  etc. 

Pills.    To  take  because  you  have  to,  when  you  got  a  headache. 

Muddy.  It 's  so  muddy  in  the  driveway  'cause  it  rained,  of  course, 
don't  you  know  better? 

Precious.  Mama  says  I'm  precious.  'Cause  I 'm  a  little  girl  she 
calls  me  precious. 

18.  The  use  of  "  just "  as  a  modifying  word  in  "definitions" 
is  illustrated  by  Nos.  22,  61,  88,  91,  98,  133,  166,  215,  217, 
233,  267,  293,  294,  333,  346,  354,  385,  402,  404,  443,  726,  741, 
746,  853,  884,  898. 

Bath.     It  means  bath,  why,  just  bath. 

Bow.     It  means  just  a  bow  that  you  tie  on  your  hair. 

Camp.     Means  just  to  camp. 

Dishes.    Just  to  wash. 

Mischief.    Just  mitschief. 

Pudding.     It  means  to  eat, —  just  the  way  it  is. 

Wink.    Just  wink  with  ye'  eyes. 

19.  Some  "definitions"  are  offered  with  the  fervor  of  new 
discoveries.    As  ^.^.,  Nos.  54,  762. 

Bone.  The  dogs  eat  bones,  don't  you  know!  Why,  there  's  bones 
in  you!  There  's  your  cheek-bone!  Feel  if  you  can't  see  my  cheek- 
bone!    I  can  feel  my  own  tooth! 

Look.  You  look  at  the  sky  when  its  pretty.  O,  my  sky  has  gone 
blue! 

20.  Some  contain  a  sort  of  rebuke  of  or  reflection  upon  the 
questioner.  Examples  of  this  are  Nos.  159,  164,  211,  287, 
880. 

Dictionary.  That 's  what  you  're  making.  Do  other  tathers  want  to 
make  a  dictionary  of  their  little  girls? 
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Dirt.  Means  to  dig  in,  just  the  same  as  down  in  the  yard.  I  won- 
der why  he  wanted  to  know  what  dirt  is? 

Fly.  To  catch  for  the  lizard.  Lizard  loves  flies,  don't  you  know? 
Don't  yon  know  England  flies  are  green? 

Keyhole.  To  put  the  key  in.  I  tell  you  what 's  a  good  word,y»m- 
aty-jum. 

Understand.     I  understand, — yes,  I  do, — questions. 

21.  Some  of  the  "meanings"  and  "definitions"  are  of  a 
type  comparable  to  the  names  of  the  objects  conceived  in  many 
primitive  languages.  Such  e.g.,  are  Nos.  4,  12,  23,  104,  188, 
194,  214,  252,  291,  361,  554,  etc. 

Ankle.     Ankle  means  to  walk  with. 

Back.     Means  so  you  can  lean  against. 

Bead.     It  means  stringing. 

Chair.     Chair  means  to  sit  in. 

Eyelid.     For  your  eyes  to  live  in. 

Hammer.     To  build  a  house  with. 

Knee.     If  you  have  a  knee  you  can  sit  down  with  it. 

Neck.     Your  neck  that  your  head  is  on. 

Sutnmer.     When  the  daisies  grow.    When  every  other  thing  grows. 

22.  Onomatopaeia  figures  in  a  number  of  "definitions",  as 
e.g.,  in  Nos.  139,  177,  752  ,772,  793,  835,  842. 

Cow.    A  cow  says  moo-oo-oo! 

Dove.     Pidj!  pidj!  pidj!  (She  calls  a  pigeon.)     If  I  canght  one  of 
those  pigeons,  that  was  a  pigeon. 
Laugh.     Ha-ha!  (laughing). 
Mew.     When  the  cat  says  mew-ewf 
Quack.     A  duck  says  quack/ 
Sneeze.    Ke-tchoo! 
Squeal.     When  you  squee-ay-yep  (she  squeals). 

23.  In  several  "definitions"  occur  words  of  her  own  inven- 
tion, or  "nonsense- words,"  in  and  out  of  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  illustrated  by  Nos.  3,  14,  48,  107,  169,  275, 
287.  354.  384.  390.  421,  941- 

Bag.  It 's  bag,  and  'course  for  bags.  And  I  don't  want  to  tell  yon 
any  more.     For  rags  and  tags  and  tadags. 

Block.  Means  blocks  that  they  build  the  sidewalk  with.  I  know 
what  wood  is  for.     It 's  to  put  in  the  fire  and  tumpety  tump. 

Cherry.     Cherry  means  to  eat,  to  cherry  muzzums. 

Horse.     To  ride  on  backety-dack. 

Keyhole.  To  put  the  key  in.  I  tell  you  what 's  a  good  word,  j'um- 
atyjutn. 

Music.    Just  meyowsic.     To  play  on  the  piano. 

Overshoe.  To  put  on  your  routie-trouties.  To  put  on  your  first 
foot.     To  wear  in  the  winter. 

Pansy.     To  pick.     It  means  a  flower.     Don't  timbals  me  any  more. 

Pig.  It 's  a  crying  pig.  Means  a  ollish.  It  means  a  animal  or 
anything. 

Dear.     Mama  dear  and  tagga  dear  and  gagga  dear ! 

24.  The  way  in  which  ability  to  use  a  phrase  or  set  of 
words  outruns  clear  "definition"  of  the  "meaning"  of  the 
chief  term,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  how  the  sense  of  such  use  and 
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the  joy  of  using  it  cause  "definition"  to  be  forgotten  or 
avoided,  is  illustrated  by  Nos.  228,  602,  634,  774,  838,  860, 
914.  951,  963,  996,  1136,  etc. 

Gentleman.     He  's  a  gentamul.     Ladies  and  gentamul. 

Trouble.     It 's  too  much  trouble  to  do  that. 

Whole.     You  say,  "I  want  the  whole  of  it." 

Mind.     When  you  mind  your  mother. 

Speak.     It  means  when  you  say,  "How  do  you  do?" 

Astonished.     I 'm  astonished! 

Enough.     That 's  enough!     That's  enough! 

Glad.     "I  'm  so  glad!"     That's  what  you  say. 

My.     My  gracious,  it 's  raining! 

25.  The  effect  of  words  caught  up  from  the  adult  environ- 
ment, such  as  the  refrains  of  popular  songs  and  the  like  is  seen 
in  the  following,  all  showing  the  influence  of  "Under  the 
Bamboo-tree": 

Sing.    Sing  a  song  under  the  bamboo-tree.    I  taught  it  to  myself. 

Skate.     When  you  skate  on  the  ice  in  winter  under  the  bamboo. 

Early.  Early  is  the  roses  coming.  Early  in  the  morning,  after 
breakfast,  you  go  out  to  play  under  the  bamboo-tree. 

Few.  When  you  are  a  few  under  the  pussy -tree.  Just  a  few  pussy- 
willows we  have  got. 

Green.     It  means  green  grass  under  the  bamboo-tree. 

Passed.  We  passed  somebody.  We  passed  the  cows  under  the 
batnboo-tree. 

Pretty.  I  think  that  ribbon  's  so  pretty.  Let 's  get  some  of  that 
ribbon.     Cloth,  and  sky  under  the  bamboo-tree.     Pretty  flowers. 

Out.     Out  we  go,  out  to  play.     Come  out  under  the  bamboo-tree. 

Sometime.     Sometime  we  '11  go  fishing  under  the  tag-pole  tail. 

Soon.     Soon -vf t^W  6.0  it  under  the  bamboo-tree. 

Then.     Then  we  '11  come  under  the  Prouty-tree . 

Together.     Together  we  are  going  to  be  under  the  ice-cream  table. 

Myself.     Myself  is  a  little  girl  under  the  bamboo-tree. 

Winter  cloud.    I  wish  I  could  go  out  under  the  winter  cloud. 

Us.    Us  under  the  apple-tree. 

As.    As  we  're  coming  out  to  come  under  the  apple-tree. 

She  was,  of  course,  accustomed  enough  to  being  "under  the 
apple-tree",  but  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  last  two  "defini- 
tions" cited  was  apparently  due  to  "under  the  bamboo-tree". 

26.  Not  infrequently  appear  errors  due  to  mishearing  or 
misunderstanding,  especially  in  the  case  of  words  pronounced 
alike,  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs  that  are  homonyms,  or  differ 
simply  in  spelling  and  not  in  sound.  Examples  of  this  are 
Nos.  25,  473,  523.  810,  924,  941,  966,  1 170,  etc. 

Bear  {bare).  I  thought  you  meant  bears.  It 's  bare  of  your  little 
arms, — you  mean  bears  that  walk.  Why,  they're  bears  that  walk 
around. 

Blind.  Means  a  blind  up  in  the  window.  When  you  have  to  keep 
your  eyes  shut. 

Dear  {deer).  A  little  bit  of  a  tiny  deer.  O,  the  cunningest  little 
deer.  The  little  deer  baby.  Mama  dear  and  tagga  dear  and  gagga 
dear! 
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Whole  {hole).  That  animals  go  in.  A  keyhole.  Hole  down  the 
sink.     Whole  of  a  peach. 

27.  Many  "definitions"  contain  observations  of  sociological 
facts,  events  of  family  life  and  other  related  phenomena  of  a 
very  interesting  nature.  Examples  of  this  are,  Nos.  17,  38, 
95,  loi,  113,  119,  132,  158,  168,  171,  198,  201,  217,  243.  276, 
320.  321,  343,  348,  349.  370,  391,  409,  557,  566,  578,  600.  635, 
676,  684,  709,  720,  721,  743,  756,  760,  765,  770,  776,  785,  806, 
813,  818,  930,  1009,  1069,  1095,  mo,  1 162,  etc. 

Bank.     For  money,  money,  money! 

Birthday.  Well,  birthday  means  when  you  have  nice  pretty 
presents. 

Card.  A  ice  card,  you  mean,  tather,  or  a  calling  card?  A  ice  card 
means  to  pnt  out,  and  a  calling  card  means  to  take  with  yon,  if  any- 
body is  going  out. 

Doctor.  Doctor  means  a  lady  (her  physician  is  one).  They  give 
medicine  to  people.  Doctor  means  a  man.  Doctors  like  tather,  they 
write,  write,  read,  read,  write. 

Father.  Means  a  tather.  To  take  care  of  little  girls  when  their 
mother  is  gone  out. 

Fence.  Is  to  keep  little  children  from  going  over  the  fence  into  the 
next  yard. 

Friend.  Just  a  friend  of  yourself.  A  friend  does  anything  she  has 
to. 

Husband.  Means  to  take  care  of  you  every  time  you  go  out.  He 
stays  home  and  works. 

Mama.     To  take  care  of  you.     To  work.     Love  me,  of  course. 

Man.     When  a  mother  is  gone  to  take  care  of  you. 

Mother.     To  take  care  of  you,  and  work,  and  iron. 

Party.  Why,  it  means  when  you  have  anybody  to  come,  and  then 
you  go  to  it,  if  anybody  asks  you  to. 

Thanksgiving.     When  you  have  chicken  {i.  e.,  turkey)  and  desert. 

Uncle.     Means  to  take  care  of  you  when  your  father  is  away. 

Wife.     Means  your  wife  that  takes  care  of  you. 

Fold.  When  you  fold  cloth  and  dresses,  when  you  put  'em  in  a 
trunk. 

Live.     Everybody  does  live  in  a  house. 

Make.  You  make  cake  and  rolls  and  things,  and  bread.  Tather 
makes  lemonade.     I  make  things  in  the  playhouse. 

Meet.  When  it 's  people  that  you  know,  why,  you  meet  'em  some- 
times. 

28.  Herself,  her  own  experiences,  and  lack  of  experience, 
etc.,  are  cited  or  referred  to  in  very  many  "definitions"  noted 
in  the  first  person.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  the 
following  : 

Bluebird.  Well,  the  bluebirds  go  and  go.  I  wonder  if  that  blue- 
bird in  our  shed — I  wonder  how  he  got  killed  down  in  Bayville. 

Bone.  The  dogs  eat  bones,  don't  you  know?  Why,  there's  bones  in 
you!  There's  your  cheekbone!  Feel  if  you  can't  see  my  cheekbone! 
I  can  feel  my  own  tooth! 

Bubble.  Bubble  means  you  blow  bubbles.  Now  I  wish  I  blew 
bubbles,  so  I  could  be  a  Frenchman! 

Darling.     I'm  darling. 

Daughter.     I  'm  daughter. 
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Dhnple.    Here's  my  dimple  (points  to  her  own  chin). 

Dollar.  If  I  had  sixty  dollars,  I  'd  pay  for  a  bed.  If  I  got  one,  I  'd 
pay  for  it  with  all  my  money,  and  pay  for  the  rent. 

Folks.    They  're  my  own  folks. 

Mug.    I  call  it  cup. 

Picture.     It  means  a  picture  of  me. 

Roof.  (i.  e.,  Ruth).     It's  me. 

Thanks.     When  you  give  me  anything,  why,  I  say,  thank  you. 

Build.  It  means  you  build  a  house.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  'd 
like  to  build  a  house  for  you,  very  quick! 

Could.     I  could.     I  could  play  anything. 

Ini.     When  you  have  a  fit.     I  had  a  play-fit. 

Fool.  When  you  fool  people.  I  was  just  fooling  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  was  fooling  I  was  pounding. 

Grown.     When  I  get  to  be  a  big  girl. 

Love.  I  love  everybody  I  know.  I  love  mama  the  most,  and  Betty, 
my  doll.     I  love  tather. 

Need.     When  I  need  something.     I  need  to  wash. 

Remember.     I  remember  things  that  I  told  long  ago. 

Undress.     I  undress  myself  in  the  night. 

Wonder.  I  wonder  what  I'm  going  to  do  next  winter.  I'm  going 
to  build  house  and  snow-cakes. 

Afraid.     I  'm  afraid  of  thunder,  afraid  he  '11  kill  me. 

Big.     When  you're  big.     I  'm  sort  of  big. 

Of  course,  she  often  refers  to  herself  by  indirection  and 
the  "you"  is  very  commonly  employed  where  "I"  might 
properly  occur. 

29.  Some  of  the  "definitions"  contain  nature-study  items  of 
an  interesting  sort,  as  e.  g.,  Nos.  3,  5,  30,  39,  44,  50,  123,  152, 
156,  169,  177,  202,  211,  218,  338,  399,  533,  554,  762,  816,925, 
932,  etc. 

Blackbird.  The  blackbirds  that  come  on  Mrs.  Wooten's  lawn  are 
lovely.  They  don't  sing  very  nice.  They  love  bread,  and  robins  love 
worms. 

Frog.  Toad  you  mean.  Frogs  live  in  water.  They  live  under  the 
porch. 

Look.  You  look  at  the  sky  when  it 's  pretty.  O,  my  sky  has  gone 
blue! 

Cloudy.  Under  the  cloudy  sun.  The  sun  goes  again  behind  the  sky 
at  night.     It  means  raining. 

30.  Analogy  and  comparison  enter  into  a  number  of  defini- 
tions.    Such  e.  g.,  are  Nos.  i,  410,  411,  561. 

Acorn.     It 's  meant  for  a  pine-apple. 

Pepper.  It  means  to  put  on  things.  It  is  n't  like  salt;  it's  some- 
thing like  black  dirt. 

Peppermint.  Peppermint  means  to  eat.  It 's  something  like  white 
sand. 

Swan.    It  means  a  duck,  as  I  call  'em. 

31.  A  number  of  definitions"  are,  for  a  child,  psychologi- 
cally or  even  lexically  more  or  less  perfect  or  satisfactory,  e.g.^ 
Nos.  8,  35,  36,  82,  95,  97,  105,  114,  130,  148,  153,  154,  160, 
168,  175,  186,   191,  192,  225,  249,    256,   257,   281,    357,  362, 
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365.  370.  395.  429.  433.  436,  460,  478,  516,  520,   539,   574, 
579.  591.  604,  608,  614,  655,  etc. 

Apron.     It  means  to  wear  so  yoa  won't  get  your  dress  all  dirty. 
Buttonhole.     What  you  button  the  buttons  in. 
Chalk.     It  means  to  write  with  on  the  black. 
Doorknob.    To  open  the  door,  if  it  isn't  locked. 
Enjoy.     It  means  that  you  have  a  good  time. 
Envelope.     To  put  letters  in. 
Evening.     Evening  comes  before  night. 
Nest.     Birdies  to  sleep  in. 

Parasol.     To  keep  the  shade  out  of  your  eyes,  when  you  haven't 
got  any  hat,  when  it 's  sunny. 
Round.     A  round  O. 
Tears.     When  you  cry  it 's  tears. 
Toes.     Means  part  of  your  feet. 
Visitor.     It  means  your  caller. 
Yolk.     It  's  the  yellow  of  an  egg. 

32.  In  a  few  cases  she  has  unintentionally  or  deliberately 
misunderstood  the  word,  not  knowing  it,  or  offering  some  in- 
appropriate "meaning".  Examples  of  this  are  Nos.  145,  435, 
956,  1091,  1013,  1145,  1149,  etc. 

33.  A  few  of  the  "definitions"  have  a  sort  of  genius- 
touch  about  them.     Such,  e.  g.,  are  the  following: 

Bubble.  Bubble  means  you  blow  bubble.  Now,  I  wish  I  blew 
bubbles  so  I  could  be  a  Frenchman  ! 

Fern.  These  are  ferns,  these  are  feather- ferns  (she  points  to  a  little 
feather-duster  in  her  hands).     You  pick  'em. 

Fit.     When  you  have  a  fit.     I  had  a  play-fit. 

Moon.  It 's  in  the  sky  in  the  night.  It  looks  at  the  children  go  to 
bed,  then  it  goes  in  its  own  sky. 

River.  Means  where  you  get  drinks  out  of,  water,  and  catch  fish, 
and  throw  stones  in. 

Sunset.  It  means  up  in  the  sky  is  the  sun  in  the  night.  He  goes 
up  in  the  sky  and  downstairs. 

The  authors  have  not  sought  to  discuss  exhaustively  the 
psychological  and  pedagogical  data  contained  in  this  record, 
but  present  it  as  are  presented  the  texts  of  primitive  languages, 
in  its  entirety  as  an  "original  document"  of  childhood,  which 
others  can  study  and  interpret  according  to  the  bent  of  their 
genius  and  their  skill  in  explanation.  It  is  here  given  just  as 
it  left  the  child-mind.  The  "meanings"  are,  after  all,  only 
a  part  of  the  linguistic  material  contained  in  these  pages. 


A  FEW  STATISTICAI.  FACTS  FROM  JAPAN 


By  Tadasu  Misawa 


There  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  "Child  Study" 
magazine  of  Japan,  a  few  statistical  studies  concerning  the 
physical  growth  and  health  of  school  children  in  that 
country.  We  give  here  an  abstract  of  salient  facts  in  them. 
One  of  these  studies  is  concerned  with  the  sight  of  students, 
(v.  12,  No.  I,  July  1908.)  According  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Education  for  1907,  38.8%  of  the  boys  and 
12.9%  of  the  girls  in  the  schools  directly  controlled  by  the 
government  were  near-  or  far-sighted.  The  number  of  boys 
examined  was  15,408  from  37  schools  of  different  classes,  the 
number  of  girls  622  from  3  schools,  including  two  higher  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  girls,  and  one  Girls'  High  School  attached  to 
one  of  them.  Comparing  with  the  statistics  of  the  previous 
year  a  decrease  of  0.3%  for  boys  and  an  increase  of  0.7%  for 
girls  are  shown  in  the  number  with  defective  vision.  The  pro- 
portion varies  greatly  according  to  individual  schools.  With 
the  boys  the  amount  of  myopia  ranges  from  8.6  or  5.3%  to 
38.9  or  36.7%,  and  with  the  girls  7.5  to  15.6.  If  we  classify 
the  subjects  according  to  their  age,  we  see  a  wide  difference 
between  the  younger  ones  attending  the  lowest  grade  of  High 
School  and  the  older  ones  in  the  higher  institutions.  Among 
36  boys  12  years  of  age  there  were  only  two  found  to  be  myopic 
the  rest  being  of  perfect  vision,  while  among  1,601  boys  of  20 
years  of  age  530,  nearly  yi ,  were  suffering  from  myopia.  With 
girls,  there  were  3  cases  of  myopia  among  46  at  the  age  of 
13,  while  among  78  subjects  20  years  old  there  were  10  such 
cases. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  tests  on  the  scholars  above  the 
Grammar  Grades,  in  all  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
whole  country,  except  the  government  schools  already  men- 
tioned, we  find  the  proportion  of  those  having  normal  vision 
to  be  87.0^  for  boys  and  90.8%  for  girls,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease of  0.4^  for  the  former  and  of  0.2%  for  the  latter,  over  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year.  The  following  table  (p.  105) 
gives  the  figures  for  different  classes  of  schools. 

When  the  Middle  School  pupils  are  grouped  according  to 
their  age  we  find  that  myopia  has  a  tendency  to  increase  with 
the  age.  Among  5.540  boys  of  13  years  of  age  about  93%  had 
normal  vision,  while  about  1.0%  had  myopia  of  either  the  left 
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Boys. 

No.  Normal 

Examined.  Vision.  Myopia  L.  '  R. 

Middle      Schools               95.290  87.6%  10.4%  10.4% 

Normal            "                    11.963  83.4  14.9  15.2 

Technical        "                    28,115  87.2  10.4  10.5 

Professional    "                      1,631  71.2  23.4  24.2 

Total,                        137,001            87. o  10.9  9.1 
GiRi^. 

Girls' High  Schools           27,191                90.6  7.2  7.1 

Normal               "                     4,018                92.4  6.0  6.3 

Technical          "                       447               96.0  3.1  3.1 

Professional      "                          43                37.2  55.8  55.8 

Total,  31.699  90.8  7.2  7.0 

or  the  right  eye.  But  of  3,039  20-year-old  boys  only  80%  had 
normal  vision,  while  nearly  4.0%  were  myopic  either  in  the 
left  or  the  right  eye.  With  the  girls  in  the  Girls'  High  Schools 
of  3,033  subjects  at  the  age  of  13,  a  little  over  93%  were  found 
to  have  normal  vision,  while  about  1.0%  had  myopia  either  in 
the  left  or  the  right  eye.  But  among  119  girls  of  20  years 
there  were  only  88%  who  had  normal  vision,  while  1.5%  had 
myopia  of  either  the  left  or  the  right  eye. 
From  the  above  we  see: 

1 .  Defective  vision  is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  boys 
than  among  the  girls. 

2.  Defective  vision  is  much  more  prevalent  among  the 
schools  directly  controlled  by  the  government,  than  among 
other  public  or  private  schools. 

3.  Defective  vision  is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  pro- 
fessional schools  than  among  other  classes  of  schools. 

4.  Defective  vision  is  much  more  prevalent  among  older 
students  than  among  younger  ones,  especially  in  case  of  boys. 

Now,  in  the  Japanese  school  system,  intellectual  studies  are 
made  much  more  intensive  for  boys  than  for  girls.  The  cur- 
riculum is  made  different  for  both;  and  girls  in  the  High 
Schools  have  no  regular  examinations,  while  Middle  School 
boys  have  them,  and  those  boys  who  go  up  to  higher  institu- 
tions have  to  pass  many  competitive  examinations.  Govern- 
ment schools,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  schools,  include  the 
highest  institutions  which  require  longer  and  severer  courses 
of  training  than  other  schools,  for  the  entrance  and  for  gradu- 
ation. Professional  Schools  in  Japan  are  of  college  grade, 
while  Technical  Schools  as  well  as  Middle  Schools,  Girls'  High 
Schools  and  Normal  Schools  are  of  secondary  grade.  These 
facts  in  regard  to  the  different  classes  of  schools  in  Japan 
being  remembered  in  consideration  of  the  above  results,  we 
seem  to  be  justified  in  concluding  that  myopia  increases  with 
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the  years  of  schpol  attendance,  and  as  the  intensity  of  applica- 
tion increases,  at  least,  under  the  present  conditions  of  method 
of  study  and  school  hygiene  in  Japan.  That  the  sex-difference 
in  regard  to  the  liability  to  myopia  may  not  be  fundamental, 
but  may  rather  be  due  to  the  difference  of  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  is  plausible,  judged  by  the  facts  that  the 
proportion  of  the  defective  vision  is  nearly  the  same  both  for 
boys  and  girls  at  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  (i.o% 
for  both),  and  that  the  girls  in  professional  schools  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  myopia  among  them  than  any  other  class 
of  students  either  girls  or  boys  (55.8%  for  each  eye,  although 
the  number  of  subjects  examined  here  namely,  43  is  too  small 
to  enable  us  to  make  a  definite  statement). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistics  give  no  results  of  ex- 
aminations in  regard  to  the  vision  of  Elementary  School  chil- 
dren. But  we  might  imagine  from  the  figures  for  the  youngest 
pupils  in  the  Middle  Schools  and  Girls'  High  Schools,  that 
the  proportion  of  myopia  existing  in  the  Japanese  Elementary 
Schools  will  not  be  more  than  1%  of  all  children. 

Another  article  treats  the  functional  disorder  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  students'  physique,  (v.  12,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1908.) 
The  data  are  obtained  from  the  annual  medical  report  of  the 
Departmentof  the  Army.  The  table  (p.  107)  shows  the  classes 
of  defects  and  their  respective  proportions  among  the  young  men 
in  Japan,  on  account  of  which  they  were  excluded  from  the 
army  enlistment  or  from  the  entrance  to  military  schools. 

The  figures  give  the  maximum  and  the  minimum,  in 
terms  of  ^/looo.  for  the  years  1899-1903  and  1906  in  case  of 
"one-year-service"  men,  and  cadet  school  and  miUtary  college 
students,  and  for  1899-1904  in  case  of  general  recruits.  Army 
service  in  Japan  is  compulsory  for  all  men  who  at  the  age  of 
20  have  passed  physical  examination,  although  those  for  the 
actual  enlistment  are  determined  by  lot.  So  the  "general  re- 
cruits" in  our  table  include  practically  all  younger  men  of  Japan, 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  20.  "One-year-service"  men 
are  those,  who,  on  account  of  their  being  graduates  from  the 
secondary  schools  and  higher  institutions,  are  given  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  only  one  year  in  the  army  by  their  wish  and  on 
their  own  means,  instead  of  for  the  regular  three  years'  service. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  are  either  the  students  or  gradu- 
ates of  higher  institutions,  who  have  been  given  another  privi- 
lege to  delay  their  service  while  pursuing  their  study  in  the 
school.  The  Military  College  requires  the  finishing  of  secon- 
dary education  for  the  entrance,  and  admits  a  limited  number 
of  students,  by  severe  competitive  examination.  The  Cadet 
School  is  an  institution  of  secondary  grade,  but  the  graduates 
from  elementary  schools  have  to  make  an  intensive  prepara- 
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One  Year 
Service. 


Cadets 
School. 


•Defective  development 

Congenital  deformity 
•Weak  muscular  structure 
♦Excessive  fatness 

Bone  diseases 

Scars  and  naevus 

Axillary  odor 

Chronic  diseases  of  nerv- 
ous system 
♦Incurable  nervous  diseases 
•Insanity 
♦Epilepsy 
♦Disturbances  of  nutrition 

Leprosy 
♦Syphilis 

Skin  diseases 
♦Deformity  of  skull  and 

bald-headedness 
♦Facial  spasm  and  paralysis 
•Conjunctival  diseases 

Diseases  of  cornea  and  iris 
•Weak  vision 
♦Myopia  and  Hyperopia 
♦Strabismus 

♦Defective  bearing  or  deaf 
♦Ear  diseases 
♦Nasal  diseases 
•Stuttering 

Deaf-mute 

Deformity  of  palate 
♦Anomaly  of  teeth 
♦Deformity  of  spinal  col- 
umn and  pelvis 
♦Diseases^of  respiratory  or- 

gans  ' 
♦Diseases  of  circulatory  or- 
gans 

Hernia 

Haemorrhoidal  aflFection, 
prolapsus  ani,  etc. 

Diseases  of  testicle  and 
epididymis 

Swelling  of  vena  sper- 
matica 

Atrophy  of  extremities 

Habitual  dislocation  of 
joint 

Deformity  of  bones 

Deformity  of  fingers 

Deformity  of  toes 
♦Curvature  of  foot 

Other  causes 


o.52%o  0.63-14. 16 
0.17-3.27 


37.64-67.75 
0.50-4.49 
0.70-1. 19 
1. 49-1. 08 
1.5&-1.98 

0.41 
0.41-0.79 
0.79 
0.41 
0.50-2.45 
1. 1 7-0.40 
I. 19-4.05 
0.50-2.04 

0.40-0.82 
0.69-1.22 
1.16-9.80 

0.69-7.53 

0.50-4.63 

27.82-53.68 

0.50-1.74 

0.99-4  36 

6.19-14.41 

0.40-0.69 

0.50-2  86 

o  40 

0.79-0.82 

4.49-12.16 

0.69-1. 16 

4. 13-14.29 

2.49-6.74 
4.82-1 1. 92 

2.07-19.41 

1. 18-3.48 

I. 18-3.44 
0.41-1.58 

0-69-5.31 
0.99-1.22 
0.99-2.90 
0.41-3.38 

4-49 
0.40-1.63 


26.70-67.71 
0.96-1.03 
0.63-1.92 
1.11-3.10 
0.96-5.01 


0.96-2.02 

o  96 
0.63-1. II 


6.74-12.40 
1.11-4.04 
1.88-674 
21.70-32.71 
1.11-2.51 
0.96-4.13 
3.10-6.90 
2.07 
0.63-2.07 


1. 01-4.45 

1. 92-3. 10 

0.96-1. II 

1.01-4.13 
1.88-6.06 

1.03-2.02 

0.96-2.02 

0.96-2.02 
0.63-1.03 

0.96-4.45 
0.96-3.03 
0.63-1. I I 
0.96-1.25 
0.96-1. 01 
2.02-17.32 


Military 
College. 

0.57-1. 12 

21.22-59.88 
0.69 

0.57-0.70 
0.69-2.85 
0.70-1. 71 


0.70 


0.69-1.86 

0.56-1.40 
o  69 

4.66-6.70 
0.56-2.10 
0.69-2.79 
24.02-53.68 
0.87-1. 12 
0.93-2.79 
o  56-7.70 
0,69 
o  . 57-0-70 


I. 71-6.30 

0.57-1. 12 

o.  70-5-59 

0.57-4.82 
0.93-3-50 

2.07-2.79 

0.57-2.10 

0-57-3-44 
0.57-1.68 

0.69-2.85 

1.40 
1-38 
0.56-2.07 

0.93 
0.69-2.85 


0.03 
0.98-1.35 

3.20-3.76 
1. 02-1. 23 
1.87-2.57 
0.44-0.54 
0.27-0.33 
0.27-0.33 


*  The  figrures  marked  by  the  asterisk  are  specially  noteworthy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  school  hygiene. 
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tion  as  well  as  to  possess  unusual  ability  to  be  selected  by  the 
competitive  examination  that  it  requires. 

Now,  the  general  recruits,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  have 
not  had  more  than  the  primary  education,  sometimes  even 
less.  So  the  comparison  between  them  and  other  classes  of 
boys  is  that  between  those  who  have  gone  through  longer  or 
shorter  stages  of  intensive  study  in  the  school  and  those  who 
have  not.  This  comparison  in  the  above  table  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  the  physique  of  the  former  class  of  the  Japanese 
population  is  in  a  much  more  deteriorated  and  disordered  con- 
dition than  the  latter.  The  difference  is  most  conspicuous 
where  defects  and  disorders  can  be  attributed  to  the  sedentary 
or  other  unhygienic  conditions  of  school  life.  The  same  differ- 
ence can  be  seen  between  the  "one-year-service"  men,  who 
are  older  students  and  the  candidates  for  the  Cadet  School,  who 
are  young  boys  between  12  and  14.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  some  defects  and  deterioration  are  already  manifested  in  a 
considerable  degree  among  the  latter.  During  the  years  1899- 
1903,  i7.i%-24.2%  of  those  who  applied  for  the  one-year- 
service  are  reported  as  having  been  excluded  as  unavailable. 

The  world  is  amazed  at  the  accomplishment  made  by  Japan 
in  completing  and  extending  through  the  country  in  such  a 
short  time  the  modern  machinery  of  education.  But  few  peo- 
ple think  of  what  cost  she  has  had  to  pay  and  is  paying  for 
this,  in  the  form  of  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  better 
classes  of  her  citizens.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
not  without  some  hope  of  bright  promise  when  we  see  the  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  anthropometrical  status  of  Japanese  school 
children,  in  which  we  can  trace  an  improvement  or  a  possi- 
bility of  improvement,  of  national  physique.  It  has  been  a  fact 
of  general  observation  in  Japan  that  the  children  of  to-day  are 
taller  than  their  parents.  The  following  figures  taken  from 
still  another  article  in  the  Japanese  "  Child  Study  "  magazine 
seem  to  confirm  this  as  well  as  to  show  a  beneficial  effect  of 
modern  life  in  some  other  respects,  (v.  12,  No.  5,  Nov.,  1908.) 
According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  year  1901 ,  the  average  figures  for  869,014  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  whole  country,  in  respect  to  height, 
weight,  and  chest-girt,  are  as  shown  in  the  table  (p.  109). 

But  Dr.  M.  Mishima  publishes  the  results  of  his  own  investi- 
gation made  with  9,609  boys  and  7,466  girls  as  his  subjects, 
which  show  greater  values  for  them  than  for  the  children  of 
the  whole  country.     See  table  (p.  no). 

Unfortunately,  thenumber  of  subjects  examined  for  each  age 
is  omitted  either  by  Dr.  Mishima  or  the  writer  of  the  article, 
although  we  have  good  reasons  to  suppose  that  it  is  suflSciently 
evenly  distributed  to  make  the  average  figures  reliable. 
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Age 

Height 

Weight 

Chest-girt 

Boys 
'     Girls 

106.5  cm. 
105.3 

17.6  kilogr. 
16.7 

53-7  cm. 
51-7 

8 

III.O 

109.5 

19. 1 
18.4 

56-0 
53-1 

9 

115-6 
114. 2 

21. 1 
20.0 

57-7 
55-8 

10 

120.0 
118.5 

22.8 
21.9 

59-7 
57-3 

II 

124.8 
123.2 

25.0 
24-S 

61.6 
59-2 

12 

128.7 
128.2 

27.0 
26.8 

63.0 
60.3 

13 

133-4 
133-3 

29-4 
30.1 

653 
63-5 

14 

137.6 
137-7 

32.5 
33-5 

67-3 
65-7 

15 

142. 1 
141. 6 

364 

69.1 

16 

146. 1 
143 -7 

38.2 
39-7 

72.1 
71.6 

Unfortunately  again,  we  are  not  told  in  regard  to  what 
classes  of  society  and  what  locality  of  the  country  these  sub- 
jects are  drawn  from.  But  we  can  infer  with  a  fair  certainty 
that  they  are  the  children  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  and  that  they 
are  not  from  the  very  low  classes.  If  so,  what  does  the  supe- 
riority of  these  Tokio  children  over  the  rest  mean?  It  appears 
to  mean  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  brought  up  under  a 
stronger  influence  of  freer  and  more  comfortable  modern  life, 
than  the  latter,  and  that  this  has  shown  its  effect  upon  their 
physique,  in  increasing  their  size.  This  supposition  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  relatively  greater  improvement  with  girls 
than  with  boys.  We  have  also  a  reason  to  suppose  that  Dr. 
Mishima's  statistics  are  taken  more  recently  than  the  others. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  immediate  effect  of  changes  in  the 
mode  of  living  upon  children's  physique  is  seen  by  the  further 
comparison  of  the  results  of  anthropometrical  measurements 
made  in  the  Cadet  Schools  and  those  of  the  two  preceding  ones. 
In  these  schools,  the  physical  development  of  the  pupils  nat- 
urally is  made  a  matter  of  great  importance,  more  than  in 
other  schools. 


no 
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Age 

Height 

Weight 

Chest-girt 

Head  cir- 
cumference 

Legs 

New-born  ^^y^^ 

49.1cm 
48.7 

3.04  kg 
2.87 

32.4  cm. 
323 

33.8cm. 
33-3     - 

19.0cm. 
18.8 

I  week 

50.6 
50.2 

3-04 
2.86 

33-5 
33-3 

34-4 
.  34-3 

20.2 
20.0 

2  weeks 

52.2 
51-7 

3-30 
3 -20 

34-4 
33-6 

35-3 
35 -o 

20.9 
20.5 

3  weeks 

54-2 
53-5 

3-65 
3  50 

35-2 
35 -o 

36.0 
35-5 

21.7 
21.4 

I  month 

56.5 
55-5 

4-07 
3-8o 

36-3 
36.0 

36-9 
36-5 

22.6 
22.6 

4  months 

61.8 
60.8 

6.05 
5-77 

48.3 
40.2 

40-5 
39-7 

26.1 
25 -5 

I  year 

73-5 
72.9 

9.00 
8.50 

45-7 
44-4 

45-5 
44.1 

32 -5 
31.6 

2  years 

79-5 
78.9 

10.80 
9.90 

46.8 
46.2 

46.7 
45-8 

35-9 
35-1 

3  years 

85-4 
84.9 

12.40 
11.50 

48.1 

47.2 

47.6 
46-9 

39-2 
38-5 

4 

91.7 
91.0 

13.70 
12.90 

49-5 
48.6 

48-9 
47.8 

43  0 
42.2 

5 

97-4 
96 -5 

15.20 
14.50 

50-5 
49-8 

49-3 
48.7 

46 -5 
45  8 

6 

102.8 
102.4 

16.50 
16.00 

52-7 
51-9 

50.2 
49-7 

50.4 
50.2 

7 

108.3 
107.2 

17.80 
17.20 

54-1 
530 

50.6 
49.9 

53-4 
525 

8 

113. 8 
112. 0 

19.10 
18.70 

55-5 
54-0 

50 -9 
50-2 

56.3 
54-9 

9 

118. 3 
116. 2 

21.00 
20.50 

57-2 
56.1 

51-2 
505 

58-6 
57-9 

lO 

122.8 
120.4 

23.00 
22.30 

59-2 
58.0 

51-5 
51-3 

60.8 
60.0 

II 

127.0 
125 -9 

25.00 
24.40 

61.4 
60.2 

519 

51-7 

62.9 
62.3 

12 

130.8 
132-3 

27.20 
27.80 

63.1 
62.5 

52-1 
52-2 

64.9 
65-6 

13 

1352 
139.0 

29.80 
31.40 

64.9 
65.0 

52-5 
52-8 

67-1 
68.6 

'4 

141-5 
143-2 

33-60 
36-50 

66.9 
67.7 

53 -o 
53-4 

703 
70.9 

15 

146.3 
144-7 

38.70 
38.20 

69.1 
71.9 

53-6 
53-7 

72.7 
717 
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The  following  give  the  average  values  for  the  five  most  re- 
cent years: 


Height 

Weight 

Chest-girt 

Increase  over  the  preceding 
year 

in  height*     in  weight 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

147.0cm. 
152-2 

156-7 
159.0 
160.0 

37.80  kg. 
42.11 

47-37 
51.02 

52 -33 

70.6  cm. 

72.1 

78.2 

80.6 

81.8 

5.25  cm. 
4.00 
3-00 
2.10 

5-47  kgr. 
5-04 
336 
2.67 

*  Increase  in  chest-girt  shows  almost  the  same  figures. 

If  we  take  the  increase  in  height,  weight  and  chest-girt  as 
an  index  to  a  higher  realization  of  latent  physical  potency,  we 
might  conclude  from  the  above  that  the  physical  development 
of  the  Japanese  nation  is  being  enhanced  and  can  be  enhanced 
when  favorable  conditions  are  secured.  The  Japanese  people 
seem  to  be  structurally  improving,  while  they  show  a  certain 
tendency  to  deterioration,  organic  and  functional,  as  the  results 
of  their  changed  modern  life,  with  the  school  as  an  important 
agency  for  these.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  evil  aspect 
not  as  inevitable  and  necessary,  because  the  hygienic  care  of 
school  children  in  Japan  leaves  yet  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  is  most  lamentably  neglected  in  the  secondary  and 
higher  institutions,  where  the  physical  deterioration  is  most 
manifest. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  results  of  anthropometrical 
measurements  made  with  the  Japanese  above  the  age  of  17 
have  not  been  accessible  to  us.  While  the  statistical  figures 
above  seem  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  their  physical 
growth  goes  on  or  may  go  on  beyond  the  age  of  17,  which 
hitherto  has  been  set  by  most  anthropologists  as  the  limit  for 
the  races  outside  of  the  white  race,  yet  we  are  not  able  to  say 
how  far  and  in  what  degree  this  is  done.  We  know  that  the 
birth  rate  in  Japan  has  increased  in  recent  years.  We  know 
that  it  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  know  that  the  stature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
women  is  rapidly  stretching  within  this  generation,  especially 
among  those  who  are  living  the  free  life  of  modern  colleges. 
We  know  that  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  are  on  the 
average  lower  in  height  and  lighter  in  weight  than  those  of  the 
well-to-do  classes,  and  that  at  least  among  the  white  race  there 
is  more  uniformity  in  the  physical  status  between  the  different 
nationalities  belonging  to  similar  social  classes  than  between 
the  different  classes  of  the  same  nationality.  Considering 
the.se  facts  together  with  the  statistics  obtained  in  Japan,  we 
seem  to  be  justified  in  surmising  that  the  so-called  racial  char- 
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acteristics  may  be  as  much  the  products  of  social  and  historical 
circumstances  as  of  geographical  and  other  physical  environ- 
ments ;  and  they  are  after  all  more  plastic  and  less  stable 
acquisitions  than  we  generally  think,  subject  to  human  power 
to  a  considerable  extent,  good  or  bad.  Here  is  hope  for  the 
science  of  school  and  social  hygiene,  for  every  reform  move- 
ment based  on  human  biology,  as  well  as  a  warning  against 
any  short-sighted  ideal  in  education  and  social  politics.  The 
creation  of  a  superior  race  out  of  many  races  may  be  the  result 
of  a  long  series  of  eliminating  and  selective  processes,  but  the 
process  of  elimination  for  a  mal-adjusted  race  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time.  And  probably  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  in  this  day  of  eager  striving  for  progress  and 
reform  of  the  fact  that  social  forces  will  be  effective  toward  the 
welfare  of  a  race  only  in  so  far  as  the}'  favor  bringing  about  a 
more  complete  adjustment  of  the  race  with  its  natural  environ- 
ment. 


THE  BASIS  OF  ETHICS 


By  Joshua  D.  Varney,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Every  human  act,  whether  by  an  individual  or  by  an  associ- 
ation of  individuals,  which  can  be  classified  as  right  or  wrong, 
partakes  of  that  character  because  the  effects  of  the  act  will 
have  a  tendency  to  either  increase  or  decrease  the  prospective 
sura  of  human  life. 

If  the  act  tends  to  increase  that  sum,  it  is  right.  If  it  tends 
to  decrease  that  sum.  it  is  wrong. 

These  definitions  are  deductions  from  the  teachings  of  what 
is  known  as  evolution;  somewhat  more;  they  are  a  recognition 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  methods  of  the  Power  that  rules;  still 
more,  they  are  a  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  striving  to  work 
with  that  Power. 

All  the  forces  of  nature  appear  to  tend  to  and  culminate  in  an 
abundance  of  life.  The  sum  of  human  life,  as  in  all  forms  be- 
low the  human,  is  limited  by  the  supply  of  food  and  shelter, 
and  to  produce  these  and  render  them  available  for  sustenance 
is  the  aim,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all  labor  whether 
physical  or  mental,  and  only  by  labor  are  they  obtained  and 
used.  Nature  does  yield  spontaneously  many  useful  things, 
but  labor  is  required  to  render  them  available. 

In  all  forms  of  life  there  is  generation  in  excess  of  the  supply 
of  sustenance,  rendering  it  impossible  for  all  that  are  brought 
into  existence  to  live  to  maturity.  The  conditions  so  far  have 
been,  and  probably  they  will  always  continue  to  be,  that  pre- 
mature death,  which  implies  povertj'  and  suffering,  cannot  be 
eliminated.  The  supply  of  sustenance  may  be  increased  by 
opening  new  sources  of  supply  and  by  better  methods  of  culti- 
vating the  present  sources. 

Addition  may  be  made  to  the  available  supply  by  economy 
in  the  use  of  what  is  produced.  If  all  people  were  kind  and 
considerate  for  the  rights  of  others,  the  labor  of  that  vast  army 
which  we  may  classify  as  policemen  could  be  turned  into  pro- 
ductive channels  and  the  supply  would  be  increased.  Efforts 
along  all  these  lines  have  been  made,  are  being  made  and  we 
trust  they  will  continue  to  be  made,  but  excessive  generation 
has  kept  pace  with  each  improvement  and  because  life  cannot 
exist  without  sustenance,  premature  death  is  with  us  now;  it 
ever  has  been  and  probably  it  ever  will  be  with  the  race.  These 
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are  not  new  teachings  and  the  statements  are  not  likely  to  be 
questioned,  and  yet  in  the  press,  on  the  rostrum,  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  private  conversation  when  men  and  women  advocate 
proposed  movements  to  improve  conditions,  they  often  ignore, 
if  they  understand  the  situation,  and  speak  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  banish  poverty,  suffering  and  premature  death. 

Let  us  assume  ideal  conditions.  Surely  a  desirable  ideal 
would  include  the  love  of  children  and  it  must  include  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food  and  shelter  for  all.  Let  the  other  features 
be  any  that  a  vivid  imagination  can  supply.  A  simple  calcu- 
lation based  on  easily  accessible  statistics  will  show  that  if  each 
child  born  should  live  to  the  age  of  seventy  years,  human 
beings  would  crowd  each  other  for  standing  room  on  all  the 
land  surface  of  the  earth  in  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
years.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  enough  is  now  produced  to 
supply  all  who  now  live,  if  the  supplies  could  be  equally  dis- 
tributed and  economically  used.  It  is  probable  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  is  what  leads  people  to  think  that  suffering 
and  premature  death  might  be  eliminated  but  we  must  not  for- 
get that  excessive  generation  is  the  method  of  the  Power  that 
rules,  and  that  it  is  as  irrevocable  as  any  of  the  other  methods 
of  that  Power.  It  maybe  thought  it  is  not  a  wise  method, 
but  there  are  enough  problems  to  be  solved  in  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  methods  of  that  Power  without  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  that  which  clearly  is  its  method. 

While  suffering  and  premature  death  cannot  be  eliminated, 
wisely  directed  efforts  do  make  it  possible  for  more  people  to 
live  with  less  suffering.  The  best  results  are  derived  from 
efforts  which  tend  to  give  young  people  the  disposition  and  the 
physical  and  mental  power  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  be 
considerate  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Let  us  inquire  as  to  the  effects  of  new  and  improved  indus- 
trial methods.  By  observing  the  course  of  things  around  us 
we  can  in  imagination  go  back  to  the  time  when  population 
was  not  dense  and  each  man  obtained  sustenance  for  himself 
and  his  family  by  his  own  labor,  using  only  the  tools  he  could 
himself  manufacture.  Under  these  conditions  a  person  having 
some  talent  for  mechanics  decides  to  spend  his  time  manufac- 
turing a  tool  used  by  himself  and  others  and  making  it  to  their 
interest  to  do  so,  his  neighbors  exchange  their  products  for  his 
tool.  This  being  an  initial  step  in  the  upward  progress  of  our 
imagined  society  let  us  spend  a  little  time  in  studying  it  and 
its  consequences,  that  we  may  the  better  recognize  the  same 
features  running  through  all  future  steps. 

First:  our  mechanic,  whom  we  will  call  A,  would  not  enter 
into  the  bu.siness  by  a  preconceived  plan,  but  having  made  a 
tool  for  bis  own  use,  finds  some  one  who  in  special  need  offers 
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a  greater  amount  of  products  in  exchange  than  A  could  pro- 
duce in  the  time  required  to  produce  another  tool.  From  this 
beginning  the  demand  increases  so  that  he  can  spend  more  and 
more  time  at  his  mechanical  pursuits  and  because  of  this  in- 
creased practice  he  works  with  ever-increasing  skill.  Work- 
ing with  increasing  skill  he  produces  not  only  more  but  better 
tools,  thus  producing  a  greater  demand,  and  so  all  influences 
combine  to  make  our  mechanic  more  prosperous  than  his 
neighbors,  and  thus  he  is  better  able  to  care  for  himself  and 
his  dependent  family. 

In  this  picture  attention  is  called  to  three  things: 

First:  our  mechanic  has  been  impelled  by  the  desire  to  bene- 
fit himself  only,  whatever  his  character  may  be  aside  from  this 
transaction. 

Second:  he  has  become  more  prosperous  than  his  neighbors, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  second. 

Third:  by  the  ability  to  better  care  for  his  family  he  has  in- 
creased their  chances  to  live  and  so  has  increased  the  sum  of 
human  life. 

So  much  for  the  effect  on  our  mechanic  A,  but  his  neighbors 
B  and  C  have  exchanged  with  him  only  because  they  could 
produce  the  products  to  exchange  for  his  tools  with  less  labor 
than  to  manufacture  them  themselves. 

By  thus  giving  all  of  their  time  to  raising  food  in  place  of 
spending  a  large  part  of  it  in  producing  tools  of  an  inferior 
qualit}',  they  save  in  the  time  required  to  produce  the  tool  and 
in  its  efl&ciency  in  operation,  and  so  they,  too,  become  more 
prosperous  than  those  who  continue  in  the  old  way,  and  they, 
too,  give  better  chances  for  long  life  in  their  families  and  so 
again  add  to  the  sum  of  human  life.  And  now  to  the  first, 
second  and  third  we  must  add  a  fourth  feature. 

In  this  new  industry  our  mechanic  A,  prospers  more  than 
any  other  single  person,  but  he  has  been  able  to  appropriate 
to  himself  only  a  small  part  of  the  actual  good  he  has  con- 
ferred on  the  world,  for  B  and  C  are  actuated  by  the  same  sel- 
fish motives  prompting  A,  and  they  would  not  have  continued 
to  exchange  with  him  had  they  not  been  benefited  by  the 
transaction. 

We  can  see  that  the  success  of  A  will  stimulate  others  and 
that  unless  he  keeps  in  advance  by  constant  exertion  his  con- 
dition will  be  brought  to  the  general  level,  but  the  general 
level  will  have  been  raised  by  his  acts. 

From  this  beginning  we  can  see  other  tools  invented  and 
machinery  produced  to  manufacture  the  tools  and  other  useful 
things,  and  one  improvement  leading  to  another  until  we  have 
the  thousand  and  one  complications  of  civilization  and  at  each 
step  in  the  upward  progress  we  see  a  new  talent  developed  and 
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more  and  more  people  living  because  they  can  be  profitably 
employed. 

Another  phase  of  the  fourth  feature  must  be  mentioned  here. 
Every  business  of  importance  requires  services  which  do  not 
call  for  much  skill.  Unskilled  labor  is  employed  because  it 
can  be  obtained  for  less  than  skilled  labor  can  command,  thus 
allowing  the  skilled  laborer  to  be  more  profitably  employed. 
In  this  way  the  employer  benefits  both  himself  and  the  un- 
skilled laborer.  The  laborer  is  benefited  by  being  employed 
and  he  would  not  perform  the  service  if  he  could  be  more 
profitably  employed,  and  he  also  can  feel  that  he  is  giving 
benefit  to  his  employer  and  through  him  to  the  world. 

In  the  first  statement  A  renders  more  efl&cient  the  labors  of 
B  and  C.  In  this  last  the  unskilled  laborer  is  conferring  on 
the  world  the  more  valuable  services  of  A  and  B  and  C.  The 
lesson  for  each  of  us  here  is  that  there  will  be  no  continued  de- 
mand for  our  services  unless  there  flows  from  them  a  benefit 
we  cannot  appropriate;  and  another  lesson  is  that  if  we  faith- 
fully perform  our  duties  we  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of  serving 
the  world  whether  our  duties  are  to  sweep  a  street  or  to  rule  a 
nation. 

With  the  growth  of  invention  and  consequent  intricacies  of 
interests  requiring  special  knowledge  there  comes  the  teacher 
who  by  instructing  the  young,  adds  to  the  efiiciency  of  labor. 
With  each  addition  to  the  complications  growing  out  of  new 
methods  there  arises  difficulties  growing  out  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  values  in  the  exchanges.  More  even  than  questions  as 
to  values  there  arises  questions  as  to  matters  of  fact.  Facts 
may  not  be  understood  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  intentional 
misrepresentations,  for  we  are  supposed  to  be  speaking  of  the 
first  dawn  of  industrial  and  commercial  life  before  there  had 
been  developed  that  fine  sense  of  commercial  honor  which 
actuates  the  people  of  this  day.  This  last  sentence  is  not  all 
irony,  for  the  writer  believes  that  honesty  is  the  rule  among 
men  and  that  dishonesty  attracts  attention  not  alone  because 
of  its  enormity,  but  because  of  its  rarity.  Complications  arise 
causing  ill  feelings  and  strife.  Strife  causes  lack  of  production 
and  waste  of  that  which  has  been  produced.  To  remedy  or  to  at 
least  reduce  the  disastrous  consequences  of  strife,  the  peace- 
maker arises  to  assist  In  adjusting  differences  and  by  his  in- 
fluence in  saving  the  waste  resulting  from  strife  he  as  really 
adds  to  the  sum  of  life  as  he  who  labors  with  his  hands.  It  is 
probable  that  the  lawgiver  on  one  side  and  the  religious  teacher 
on  the  other  are  out-growths  from  a  common  root  which  may 
be  called  the  peacemaker;  one  preventing  strife  by  outward 
regulations,  the  other  working  for  the  same  end  by  cultivating 
an  inward  impulse  to  be  just. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  the  death  of  an  average  adult 
man  is  a  loss  to  the  state  of  about  one  thousand  dollars.  Let 
us  assume  this  is  a  correct  estimate;  if  so,  that  is  the  value  of 
the  commodities  he  would  have  caused  to  be  produced  in  his 
remaining  life  in  excess  of  what  he  would  have  consumed,  and 
the  loss  to  the  state  is  expressed  in  the  increased  cost  to  con- 
sumers of  commodities  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  proportion 
which  that  lost  labor  bore  to  all  the  commodity  producing 
labor  of  the  world.  A  small  matter,  but  it  is  matter.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  death  of  a  man  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  one 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  property,  then  it  is  also  true  that 
the  destruction  of  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  is 
equivalent  to  the  death  of  an  average  man  or  the  shortening 
of  many  lives  equal  to  the  life  of  one.  Surely  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  destruction  of  a  quantity  of  wheat  has 
an  influence  tending  to  increase  the  value  of  the  remaining 
wheat.  That  increased  cost  of  wheat  means  closer  economy 
for  some  people.  That  closer  economy  means  in  some  cases  a 
little  less  protection  of  the  body  with  clothing,  shelter  or  some 
other  needed  thing  to  resi.st  disease.  If  this  estimate  is  correct, 
then  he  who  by  any  act  has  kept  men  idle  during  the  time 
when  they  would  have  produced  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
commodities  has  in  fact  deprived  one  human  being  of  life. 

He  who  by  wise  counsels  and  well-directed  effort  has  averted 
such  a  calamity,  has  saved  a  human  life. 

He  who  has  added  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  world's  wealth 
has  created  a  human  life. 

He  who  has  decreased  his  own  or  another's  ability  or  in- 
clination to  bear  their  share  of  the  world's  work  has  shortened 
a  human  life. 

He  who  by  kindly  influence  has  enabled  some  despondent  to 
take  heart  and  again  cheerfully  take  up  his  burden  has  pro- 
longed a  human  life. 

There  is  an  old,  old  lesson  which  is  ever  new  and  ever 
needed.  The  earth  is  large,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
large. 

The  forces  which  move  it  are  immense  and  compared  with 
that  immensity  all  that  one  or  a  few  individuals  can  efiect 
appears  insignificant. 

A  few  men  in  the  past  have  had  an  effect  which  is  thought 
to  be  noticeable  in  the  welfare  of  the  world.  A  very  few 
compared  with  the  unnumbered  hosts  who  have  died  and 
been  forgotten,  but  each  individual  of  those  unnumbered  hosts 
had  some  influence  on  those  around  them.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  success  of  those  of  whom  the  knowledge  has  come  to 
us  v.'as  achieved  because  they  had  allied  themselves  with  a 
large  number  of  those  who  are  now  forgotten.     A  few  men 
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have  led  armies  in  defence  of  human  rights  with  results  bene- 
ficial to  the  race.  Thousands  of  men  in  humble  life  who  are 
now  forgotten  have  championed  the  cause  of  the  weak  and 
helped  to  give  happiness  to  others. 

A  work  in  the  West  is  now  in  progress  which  promises  to 
result  in  the  support  of  many  thousands  on  land  which  has 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  desert.  There  are  thousands  of 
farmers,  who  by  intelligently  directed  eflforts,  are  increasing 
the  yield  of  their  farms  and  they  will  die  and  history  will  not 
record  their  names. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  definitions  there  should  be 

qualifying  words  specifying  the  character  of  the  life,  the  sum 

of  which  is  to  be  afiected,  but  that  would  not  be  in  accord  with 

\      the    mtthods  of  the    Power  that  rules.       In   the  struggle    for 

\      existence  those  who  survive  are  those  having   the  ability  to 

I     survive  and  it  is  by   an  abundance   of  life    that   the    higher 

characters  of  life  Are  produced. 

In  Matthew  Arnold's  lecture  on  "Numbers"  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  large  numbers  of  people 
to  produce  large  men. 

It  required  large  numbers  to  be  taught,  to  develop  an  Arnold, 
and  a  country  village  could  not  have  produced  a  Fagan. 

An  increase  of  numbers  is  made  possible  by  "acts"  which 
tend  to  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  Arnolds  and  of 
Fagans. 

In  the  definitions  it  is  "acts"  that  are  classified.  Acts 
result  from  impulses. 

The  same  impulses  prompt  to  both  "right"  and  "wrong" 
acts,  depending  on  the  circumstances  producing  the  impulses 
and  the  degree  of  wisdom  used  in  estimating  the  circumstances 
and  controlling  the  impulses.  Varying  impulses  and  varying 
degrees  of  wisdom  constitute  character. 

I^et  lists  be  made  of  two  classes  of  characters.  The  first 
class  to  include  desirable  and  the  second  undesirable  characters. 
An  examination  will  show  that,  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  more  people  could  live  if  all  had  the  characteristics  of 
the  first  class  than  could  live  if  all  had  those  of  the  second 
class,  and  the  examination  will  further  show  that  the  definitions 
are  a  correct  standard  by  which  to  test  not  only  "acts"  but 
ideals  of  character. 
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Social  Education,  by  Colin  A.  ScoTT.     Ginn  &  Co.,  1908.     298  p. 

As  the  title  implies,  the  school  is  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  society, 
which  is  to  fit  children  to  live  the  best  possible  lives,  to  render  the 
most  eflBcient  social  service.  It  is  not  a  mere  extension  of  the  state 
or  home  but  a  "social  combination  with  social  feelings,  sentiments 
and  needs  of  its  own."  Perhaps  the  keynote  of  the  book  is  its  con- 
stant emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  the  public  schools  of  a  democ- 
racy training  their  children  for  leadership  as  much  as  for  obedience, 
cultivating  independence  and  individuality  even  more  than  uniformity. 
As  our  schools  are  organized  at  present,  the  whole  stress  is  laid  upon 
uniformity  and  obedience,  and  even  these  virtues  and  the  habits  cul- 
tivated are  not  of  the  sort  that  is  serviceable  in  daily  life  outside  the 
school.  Whatever  feeling  of  responsibility  is  trained  is  responsibility 
to  the  teacher,  not  to  his  fellows  or  to  his  work.  There  is  a  great  gap 
between  the  school  and  life,  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  school 
to  test  its  own  work.  How  can  it  test  it?  The  author  thinks  that  the 
only  test  is  whether  the  pupils  continue  to  do  spontaneously  the 
things  which  the  school  requires.  "When  one  lights  a  fire  it  ought 
to  keep  on  burning  without  a  constant  application  of  matches."  Ac- 
cording to  this  test  the  schools  are  largely  failures.  Such  a  test 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  organization  of  the  school  itself,  i.e., 
there  should  be  opportunity  for  the  children  to  do  just  what  they 
please  at  certain  times,  and  what  they  please  to  do  will  reveal  what 
parts  of  the  school  are  most  affecting  them. 

The  author  next  goes  on  10  give  a  very  appreciative  account  of  these 
experiments  in  education:  Dr  Reddie's  school  at  Abbotsholme,  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  and  Dr.   Dewey's  Experimental  School. 

Dr.  Reddie's  school  is  described  as  a  monarchy  with  a  well-beloved 
monarch  at  the  head,  which  attains  wonderful  results  by  the  admira- 
tion and  imitation  of  the  monarch,  but  which  is  limited  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  highest  qualities  of  leadership  in  its  subjects  because 
they  cannot  be  given  the  full  control  and  leadership  which  alone  will 
develop  those  qualities.  "The  boy  will  be  forced  to  remain,  so  far  as 
the  highest  appreciable  features  of  his  model  are  concerned,  in  a  pas- 
sive attitude  and  await  some  future  time  before  he  can  attempt  the 
active  realization  of  his  ideal.  When  he  finally  comes  to  it  he  may 
find,  or  others  for  him,  that  his  socially  active  and  inventive  powers 
are  weak  and  undeveloped."  He  needs  an  opportunity  in  his  turn  to 
direct  others  and  to  mold  their  opinion,  while  he,  as  the  leader,  is  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

The  George  Junior  Republic  is  similarly  described  sympathetically, 
but  the  criticism  is  made  that  here  the  emphasis  is  too  strong  on  the 
side  of  the  mere  governmental  apparatus,  and  not  enough  on  the 
higher  ideals  and  aspirations  so  characteristic  of  adolescence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  delinquents,  is  not 
overlooked.  Such  S3'sten)s  as  the  Gill  and  Ray  self-government  sys- 
tems, also  err  in  laying  too  much  emphasis  on  the  side  of  organiza- 
tion. The  author  believes  that  the  social  instinct  of  the  children  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  and  training  in  resourcefulness  and  initiative 
provided  by  voluntary  groups  formed  with  a  definite  purpose.    Of  the 
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Dewey  School  the  author  feels  that  it  too  fails  in  keeping  the  sponta- 
neous interest  of  the  children,  or  even  in  aupealing  to  it  at  the  start 
in  many  cases,  although  the  theory  back  of  it  is  admirable. 

Dr.  Scott  next  describes  at  considerable  length  spontaneous  group 
work  as  seen  by  him  in  various  schools,  of  children  from  third  grade 
up.  In  these  cases  the  children  were  allowed  to  choose  without  sug- 
gestion from  the  teacher  what  they  would  do  during  certain  periods, 
the  only  conditions  being  that  they  must  describe  definitely  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  and  carry  it  out.  The  groups  organized  them- 
selves and  added  others  or  dismissed  some  as  they  chose.  They  pro- 
vided their  own  tools,  materials,  etc.,  and  the  teacher  never  interfered 
or  helped  unless  asked.  The  results  here  are  described  in  a  most  in- 
teresting fashion,  the  social  interactions  among  the  children  and  the 
widening  out  of  their  intellectual  interests  coming  out  in  especial 
prominence.  Along  this  line,  also,  a  system  of  co-operative  marking 
is  described  as  employed  in  a  Normal  school.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  school  subjects,  the  common 
defects  in  teaching  them,  and  hints  as  to  how  real  interest  and  initia- 
tive in  studying  them  may  be  aroused. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  extremely  suggestive,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal  by  all  teachers.  The  writer  does  not  claim  to  have  a  com- 
pletely worked  out  theory,  but  he  states  an  ideal  and  shows  how  any 
teacher  can  do  something  to  approximate  it,  even  though  she  has  no 
power  to  change  the  curriculum  or  the  external  form  of  school  gov- 
ernment. Amy  E.  Tannbr. 

The    Lighted  Lamps  by  C.  Hanford  Henderson.   Houghton,  Miff- 
lin Co.,  1908.    418  p. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  awakening  of  Robert  Pendexter's  soul, 
when  he  was  given  the  larger  outlook  upon  life  made  possible  by 
having  a  comfortable  fortune  left  to  him.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had 
been  a  clerk  in  a  coffee  and  spice  house,  and  had  become  nervously 
exhausted  as  well  as  mentally  dulled  by  his  monotonous  life.  He 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  recover  his  health  and  on  the  steamer  he  comes 
into  contact  with  various  people  who  make  him  conscious  of  all  that 
he  has  missed.  His  is,  however,  a  receptive  soul  and  he  expands  and 
blossoms  in  his  warmer  and  more  favorable  environment.  In  especial 
he  meets  two  women,  one  a  frankly  unspiritual  girl  who  appeals  to 
him  physically,  and  the  other  a  woman  with  tendencies  towards  oc- 
cultism, who  arouses  in  him  vague  longings  after  the  unknown  and 
mysterious.  At  first  he  believes  himself  in  love  with  the  former,  but 
later  learns  that  he  is  really  in  love  with  the  latter,  hopelessly  as  he 
believes.  Accordingly  he  returns  to  this  country  without  declaring 
his  love  and  begins  to  study  to  be  an  architect,  only  to  find  as  he 
goes  on  that  he  has  not  enough  ability  really  to  do  anything.  But  at 
this  point  Fate  steps  in  in  theshapeof  a  railroad  accident  ami  removes 
him  as  he  heroically  gives  an  old  Irish  woman  his  chance  of  escape. 

The  idea  of  the  story  is  good,  for  nothing  is  so  thrilling  as  the 
awakening  of  a  soul,  but,  to  put  it  very  bluntly,  it  is  a  boresome  pro- 
cess to  watch  as  shown  here.  One  realizes  from  the  start  that  Robert 
has  too  little  vitality  to  do  anything  and  that  there  can  never  be  in- 
tense excitement  in  any  situation  of  which  he  is  the  centre. 

Amy  E.  Tanner. 

The  Little  Brown  Brother,  by  STaNLEY  Portai,  Hyait.   Holt  &  Co., 

N.  Y.   329  p. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  administration  of  the  Philippines  by  the 

United  States.     The  writer  has  himself  been  in   the  Philippines  and 

writes  of  the  life  and  conditions  he  has  actually  seen.     The  point 
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which  is  made  throughout  the  story  is  that  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing the  worst  possible  mistake  in  giving  votes  and  offices  to  the 
natives,  who  are  either  too  ignorant  to  use  the  ballot,  or  if  educated, 
are  self-seeking,' and  oftentimes  traitors  to  our  country.  He  also  be- 
lieves that  many  of  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  are 
kept  out  of  the  papers  and  concealed  from  the  people  by  the  officials 
in  charge  in  order  to  bolster  up  themselves  and  the  administration  in 
power.  Amy  E.    Tanner. 

From  Keel  to  Kite,  by  Isabel  Hornibrook.  Lee  &  Shepard  Co., 
Boston, 1908.  511  p. 
The  story  of  a  Gloucester  boy  who  has  the  ambition  to  become  a 
naval  architect  hut  who  is  left  penniless  and  alone  with  his  living  to 
make.  Descriptions  are  given  of  shipyards,  bank  fishing  and  similar 
scenes,  which  abound  in  technical  terms  and  sea  slang  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  them  almost  too  difficult  for  the  untrained  landlubber 
to  follow.  Such  things,  however,  would  probably  not  disturb  the 
average  boy,  who  would  rush  with  avidity  to  the  descriptions  of 
storms,  wrecks  and  general  catastrophe  in  which  the  book  abounds. 

Amy  E.  Tanner. 

A  Treatise  on  Facts  or  the  Weight  and  Value  of  Evidence,  by  Charles 
C.  Moore.  Edward  Thompson  Company,  Northport,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  1908.     2  Vols.,  1612  p. 

Seldom  is  a  law  book  directly  helpful  to  psychologists  and  teachers, 
but  such  is  the  case  with  "Moore  on  Facts".  On  the  subject  of  mem- 
ory alone  the  book  contains  258  pages;  and  observation,  attention, 
and  other  psychological  topics  are  considered  at  length.  The  sources 
of  error  in  testimony,  defects  in  observation,  illusions  of  memory,  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  and  the  like,  of  which  the  law  courts  furnish 
such  numerous  illustrations,  are  discussed  at  length. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  psychology  it  would  be  easy  to  criticise 
this  work.  It  gives,  of  course,  what  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  called 
amateur  psychology,  but  it  is  not  intended  as  a  work  on  psychology. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  contribution  to  this  subject,  and  it  would  be  wel- 
come, if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  shows  the  limitations  of  psy- 
chology based  on  observation  and  introspection  alone,  and  it  enables 
one  to  estimate  the  contribution  of  scientific  psychology.  But  it  is 
valuable  also  because  of  its  suggestiveness  and  because  it  shows  the 
psychology  of  everyday  observation.  So  far  as  this  source  of  psycho- 
logical knowledge  is  concerned,  many  of  the  great  lawyers  have  been 
experts,  and  a  compilation  of  the  results  of  their  observation  is  ex- 
tremely suggestive.  Again,  it  furnishes  valuable  illustrations  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  elementarv  psychology. 
And,  finally,  it  should  suggest  to  psychologists  vom  Fach  important 
problems  for  investigation. 

For  pedagogy  the  contribution  is  perhaps  equally  great.  Teachers, 
like  lawyers,  must  base  their  practice  largely  on  the  fundamental 
psychology  of  everyilay  life,  as  regards  perception,  attention,  memory, 
and  association.  If  teaching,  like  law,  were  a  fully  developed  profes- 
sion, pedagogy  would  probably  have  its  own  collection  of  psychological 
lore  based  upon  the  observation  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  illus- 
trated by  definite  concrete  examples  from  the  schoolroom.  Lacking 
this  it  can  well  profit  by  the  collection  of  everyday  psychological 
wisdom  by  the  members  of  the  legal  profession.  This  contribution  is 
no  less  valuable  so  far  as  it  goes  because  it  is  not  meant  to  take  the  place 
of  scientific  psychology.  By  this,  however,  the  reviewer  does  not  mean 
that  the  author  ignores  scientific  psychology.  On  the  contrary  the 
book  is  probably  unique  in  English  law  literature  in  its  copious  quo- 
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tations  from  psychologists.  Not  only  the  older  writers,  but  James, 
Ebbinghaus,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clapar^de,  Kuhlmann,  Muusterberg, 
Thornclike,  and  others  among  present  day  psychologists  are  quoted; 
and  the  modern  German  studies  of  testimony,  the  contributions  to  the 
Psychologic  der  Aussage,  although  they  might  well  be  given  more 
space,  are  referred  to  by  citations  from  Claparede  and  Kuhlmann. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  law  we  are  not  concerned  with 
this  work;  but  the  industry  of  the  author  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  mere  table  of  cases  referred  to  occupies  ii6  pages,  the  chapters 
devoted  to  memory  alone  contain  more  than  2,000  citations  of  cases, 
and  the  quotations  and  footnotes  in  almost  every  section  are  num- 
erous. Wm.  H.  Burnham. 

The  Dark  Corner.   By  Zach  McGhee!.   The  Grafton  Press,  New  York, 
1908.     206  p. 

Readers  of  this  journal  will  remember  Zach  McGhee,  the  author  of 
this  book,  as  the  investigator  who  contributed  the  "Study  in  the' 
Play  Life  of  Some  South  Carolina  Children,"  Fed.  Sem.,  Vol.  7,  Dec, 
1900.  Although  the  author  has  gone  into  journalism  and  the  writing 
of  fiction,  he  has  not  lost  his  interest  in  education.  The  book  before 
us  is  an  account  of  educational  reform  in  a  southern  state.  While 
the  scene  is  apparently  South  Carolina,  there  are  probably  many  dark 
corners  in  the  South  where  in  recent  years  educational  reform  along 
similar  lines  has  been  effected.  The  book  portrays  a  tendency  not 
uncommon  in  America  outside  the  South — the  tendency  to  magnify 
form  and  forget  the  substance  of  education,  to  multiply  students  and 
buildings,  courses  of  study,  and  degrees,  and  alumni,  to  the  neglect 
of  education  and  of  scholarship,  and  to  offset  lack  of  competent 
teachers  and  thorough  instruction  by  examiuations  and  exhibitions 
and  commencements.  As  a  satire  on  all  this  the  book  has  more  than 
local  interest. 

The  Hollisville  Collegiate  Military  Institute,  Professor  Jefferson 
Marquinius  Tilson,  President,  with  its  huge  investment  in  plans,  its 
multitude  of  courses,  its  heterogeneous  students;  and  the  famous 
alumni  of  this  college,  among  them  Professor  Bucephalus  Brown,  LL. 
D.,  who  learnedly  instructed  his  pupils  that  "it  is  because  moisture 
is  not  frequently  precipitated  in  the  desert  of  Sarah  that  it  is  dry 
there,"  and  who  carefully  corrected  their  pronunciation  when  they 
said  "joggerfy"  instead  of  "  jography;"  the  eloquent  orator  who  main- 
tained that  "education  is  the  paladium  of  our  liberties  and  the  grand 
pandimonium  of  our  civilization,"  and  the  student  of  the  Holli.^ville 
College,  who,  having  studied  oratory  for  a  whole  week,  and  mastered 
the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  so  far  as  is  involved  in  tnensa  and 
mcnsae,  after  learning  the  Greek  alphabet  down  to  Kappa,  and  study- 
ing physiology,  finding  that  he  could  not  attain  the  highest  honors  in 
the  department  of  commerce  without  learning  the  multiplication 
table,  felt  a  divine  call  to  teach  and  preach  and  to  this  end  set  about 
studying  pedagogy,  psychology  and  theology,  and,  finally,  refused  to 
go  to  Yale  since  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  his  Alma  Mater — all 
these  may  be  caricatures,  and  yet  they  suggest  vividly  enough  their 
originals. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  simple  and  sincere,  its  humor  wholesome, 
and,  although  some  of  the  great  problems  of  education  are  inevitably 
met,  no  attempt  is  made  at  an  ultimate  solution.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  teaching  profession,  to  the  "men  of  talent,  strength,  en- 
ergy and  culture"  who  sacrifice  themselves  "to  pursue  lives  of  toil, 
poverty  and  ob.scurity,  that  they  may  brighten  the  minds,  ennoble  the 
souls,  and  increase  the  opportunities  of  other  men's  children;"  and 
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to  them  it  should   appeal;  for   the   author  has  made   a   contribution 
both  to  the  history  and  to  the  literature  of  education. 

Wm.  H.  Burnham. 

Die  IVirkung  von  Suggestivfragen.  von  Otto  Lipmann.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Angewandte  Ps\chologie  und   psychologische  Sammelforschung.* 
Band  i,  Heft  1/2,  4/5,  6;  Band  2,  Heft  3. 

This  article,  running  through  four  numbers  of  the  periodical  men- 
tioned, is  an  exhaustive  study  of  suggestive  questions.  Lipmann  per- 
formed experiments  on  1,500  persons  of  both  sexes,  from  ail  grades  of 
school,  university  students,  merchants  and  artisans,  and  compared 
his  results  with  those  of  other  investigators  along  this  line, — Stern, 
Binet,   Kosog,   Rodenwaldt,  Ranschburg,  Oppenheim,  and    Seashore. 

He  defines  suggestive  questions  as  those  questions  which  presup- 
pose a  certain  answer,  and  he  studies  this  suggestive  effect  as  depen- 
dent upon — 

1.  The  formulation  of  the  question. 

2.  The  personality  of  the  questioner. 

3.  The  personality  of  the  one  questioned. 

4.  The  content  of  the  question. 

Lipmann  investigated  the  subject  in  a  very  complete  way  through 
the  suggestibility  of  individual  question  forms  as  given  by  Stern  dis- 
tinguishing in  his  experiments  between  (a)  ordinary  or  non-suggestive 
questions,  (b)  somewhat  suggestive  questions,  and  (c)  strongly  sug- 
gestive questions.  The  method  was  that  of  questioning  the  subjects 
separately  about  the  details  nf  a  simple  picture   of  a   peasant's  room. 

The  author  studied  the  dependence  of  thesuggestivity  of  a  question 
upon  its  content,  upon  ideational  types,  attention,  grade  and  aj;e, 
nieutal  dtvelopnieui,  intelligeuce,  and  sex.  He  discusses  the  influ- 
ence of  suggestive  questions  upon  testimony,  citing  the  metho<l  of 
'*  Thatbestanddiagnostik."  and  gives  some  practical  hints  concern- 
ing the  dangers  and  use  of  this  form  of  questioning.  Briefly  summar- 
ized, his  results  are  the  following: 

1.  Dependence  of  suggestibility  upon  the  form  of  the  question; 
expectant  and  false  hypothetical  questions  are  strongly  suggestive; 
yes-no  questions  are  rather  suggestive;  definite  questions  are  much 
less  suggestive. 

2.  Dependence  of  suggestivity  upon  the  content  of  the  question: 

a.  Suggestion    may    be  of  what  is  complementary   or  of  a 

change.     Most  subjects  are  more  suggestible  to  change. 

b.  A  question  which  refers  to  something  necessary  has  more 

suggestive  effect  than  one  referring  to  something  unnec- 
essary. 

c.  The  suggestibility  of  a  question  depends  upon  the  accu- 

racy and  vividness  of  ihemeniory  picture. 

3.  Dependence  of  suggestibility  upon  the  person  questioned: 

a.  The  degree  of  mental  ilevelopment  is  more  determinative 

than  age;  in  general,  suggestibility  decreases  as  mental 
development  advances. 

b.  Environment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  suggestibility. 

c.  A  thorough-going  sex  difference  does  not  exist. 

d.  Visual,  and  types  in  which  the  visual   predominates  are 

least  suggestible. 

e.  The  attitude  of  the  one  questioned  to  the   questioner  is 

important. 
Although  Lipmann  makes  no  pedagogical  application,  the  educa- 
tional significance  of  this  investigation  will  not  escape  those  who 
have  observed  the  great  suggestibility  of  children  of  all  ages;  and 
this  study  gives  us  important  hints  in  regard  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
questions  in  school  work.  LucbTTa  Crum. 
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1.  The  Lending  Department.      Work  of   the  Registration  Desk.     By 
Sara  C.  Van  de  Carr. 

2.  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  School  Pupils  in  the  Use  of  a  Library. 
By  Marjary  L.  Gii^son. 

These  little  volumes  are  numbers  one  and  two  respectively  of  a 
series  on  modern  American  I^ibrary  Economy  issued  under  the  super- 
vision of  John  Cotton  Dana,  the  well-known  librarian  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Number  one,  Administration  of  Loan  Departments,  is  very 
technical  and  will  not  have  much  interest  except  to  those  connected 
with  libraries,  but  the  'Course  of  Study  for  Normal  School  Pupils'  is 
a  book  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  teachers.  The  excellent  work  done 
at  the  Newark  Public  Library  in  the  way  of  helping  all  classes  of 
people  to  use  books  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here.  Mr. 
Dana  evidently  feels  that  if  the  teachers  themselves  knew  a  little 
more  about  the  possibilities  of  the  library  the  connection  between 
school  and  library  might  be  much  closer  than  it  is.  At  any  rate,  the 
book  is  evidently  written  to  bring  about  closer  relations  between  the 
schools  and  the  library.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  lessons,  among 
which  we  notice  the  selection  and  discussion  of  children's  books,  both 
for  reading  and  for  reference,  and  "Some  things  a  teacher  should 
know  about  books  and  libraries."  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
close  relations  existing  between  libraries  and  schools  but  fear  that 
most  of  it  is  still  merely  on  paper,  and  Mr.  Dana's  little  book,  if  it 
brings  about  a  real  co-operation  between  the  two,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  he  has  yet  made;  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Louis  N.  Wilson. 

Industrial  Efficiency.  A  comparative  study  of  industrial  life  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  America.  By  Arthur  Shadwell.  2  volumes. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1906.  346-t-488  p. 
This  book  has  been  often  reviewed  and  has  been  designated  by  such 
phrases  as  epoch-making,  monumental,  etc.,  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
writer  in  recent  years  has  taken  such  a  broad  view  of  industrial  life 
and  training  in  various  civilized  lands  or  has  written  so  subjectively 
upon  this  vital  subject.  It  was  inspired  by  the  growing  pressure  of 
international  competition  in  industry  which  the  author  thinks  is 
likely  to  be  the  warfare  of  the  future.  It  examines  the  conditions 
under  which  industries  are  carried  on  in  several  countries  and  is 
evidently  the  result  of  long,  patient  s^udy.  In  the  second  volume  the 
author's  method  is  to  select  sample  towns  and  give  a  comprehensive 
view  with  statistics  and  other  data  of  their  industries.  The  scope  of 
the  work  can  be  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  leading  chapters,  which 
are  industrial  conditions  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  America,  factory 
laws  and  conditions,  houses,  wages,  workmen's  insurance,  benevolent 
institutions,  cost  of  living,  physical  and  social  conditions,  trades 
unions  and  industrial  disputes,  pauperism  and  thrift,  elementary 
education  and  technical  education.  The  author  believes  that  it  is 
precisely  the  industrial  communities,  and  in  these,  the  pick  of  the 
industrial  population  that  is  now  most  defective  in  all  cases  under 
consideration,  and  this  to  him  makes  the  gravity  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. His  purpose  in  writing  is  to  bring  home  to  those  who  read  his 
book  a  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  needs  to  check  these  tendencies. 

The  Doll  Book,  by  Laura  B.  Starr.    Outing  Publishing  Co.,   New 

York,  1908.     238  p. 

This  book  is  an  attractive  and  interesting  one  with  several  score  of 

illustrations.     Its  range  can  be  understood  from  the  headings  of  some 

of  its  chief  chapters,  viz.:  the  antiquity  and  etymology  of  the  doll. 
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historic  dolls,  puppets,  marionettes,  fashion,  oriental,  Japanese, 
supernatural  dolls,  doll  collections,  dolls  of  the  nativity,  fetish  dolls, 
their  manufacture,  curiosities,  customs  and  tales,  Indian,  home-made 
dolls,  and  their  educational  value.  In  a  sense  this  book  may  be  said  "to 
meet  a  long-felt  need."  It  is  rather  singular  that,  while  there  have 
been  a  few  memoirs  and  many  popular  newspaper  articles  on  the  doll, 
there  has  been  nothing  that  was  comprehensive  of  all  this  material, 
including  the  educational  value  of  dolls.  The  writer  has  made  good 
use  of  the  study  of  dolls  by  Hall  and  Ellis  some  years  ago,  although 
acquaintance  with  this  article  seems  to  have  been  made  after  most  of 
the  book  was  written;  and  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
author's  statement  that  the  scope  of  that  memoir  "is  in  the  main 
somewhat  apart  from  the  object  of  this  book."  The  writer  has  a 
wholesome  appreciation  of  the  educational  po.'^sibilities  of  the  study 
of  dolls,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  express  disappointment  that 
these  possibilities  are  not  very  elaborately  developed  in  the  appetizing 
but  all  too  brief  chapter  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  Certainly  all 
teachers  and  parents  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  interested  and  grateful 
to  Miss  Starr  for  her  book. 

Modem  Methods  for  Teachers,  by  Charles  C.  Boyer.  J.  N.  Lippin- 
cctt  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1908.  345  p. 
Modern  methods  of  teaching  are  an  evolution  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  and  heaven  knows  where!  Till  theart  of  Gutenberg  (1456), 
teaching  was  mainly  oral,  but  now  methods  have  been  radically  modi- 
fied. In  the  first  part,  entitled  the  principles  of  teaching,  the  author 
discusses  the  nature  of  education,  mind,  knowledge,  principles  of 
instruction;  in  the  second  part,  entitled  methods  of  culture,  he  gives 
a  chapter  each  to  mental  and  physical  culture;  and  in  the  third  part, 
entitled  methods  of  instruction,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  book,  from  page  83-331,  he  treats  of  fourteen  topics,  viz.,  object 
lessons,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  contposition,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  drawing,  manual  training,  agriculture,  physiology 
and  singing.  The  author's  reading  has  mostly  been  in  the  field  of 
books  especially  for  teachers.  According  to  the  method  and  stand- 
point by  which  books  of  this  class  are  usually  reviewed  it  is  to  be 
called  a  good  book  and  yet . 

A  History  of  Dancing,  by  Reginald  St.  Johnston.  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  London,  1906.  193  p. 
This  author  treats  of  the  muse  of  dancing  in  ancient  mythology  and 
her  relations  to  other  arts,  dancing  as  a  religious  ceremony,  ancient 
forms  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East,  early  forms  of  English  dancing, 
allegorical  dances  among  primitive  races,  quaint  dances  of  to-day, 
dancing  as  a  social  pastime,  stage  dancing,  the  ballet,  a  short  history 
of  the  world  s  dancers.  It  contains  a  rather  good  bibliography  and 
four  illustrations. 

How  to  Dance  the  Revived  Ancient  Dances,  by  Arden  Holt.  Horace 
Cox,  London,  1907.  158  p. 
This  is  an  interesting  treatise.  It  tells  ns  how  to  take  the  steps 
needful  to  carry  out  the  revived,  ancient  dances  and  then  describes 
masques,  the  pavane,  the  gailliard,  the  canaries,  the  courante,  the 
passe-pied,  siciliano,  chacone,  allemands,  rigaudon,  saraband,  minuet, 
gavotte,  morris  dance,  hornpipe,  tranchmore,  volta,  and  many 
others.  The  author  knows  his  subject  and  writes  in  a  very  interesting 
way. 

Schafft  frohe  Jugend !    von    Henck-Traudt.      Thiiringer  Verlage- 
Anstalt  W.  Jena,  1904.     148  p. 
In  September,  1901,  the  author  visited  the  Volkschule  near  Kassel 
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which  profoundly  impressed  him  as  in  many  respects  almost  ideal. 
The  children  were  always  occupied,  and  in  most  studies  were  able  to 
use  their  hands.  The  attitude  of  the  children,  their  joyousness, 
spontaneity,  healthfulness  and  unconsciousness  also  seemed  almost 
ideal.  The  visit  prompted  this  book,  which  is  an  idealization  of  this 
school.  Its  chapter  heads  hardly  do  justice  to  its  animated  content. 
They  are  not  words;  but  things;  art  in  the  school,  religion  versus 
words;  instruction  in  things;  the  abolition  of  the  primer;  opposition 
to  drill  iu  reckoning;  writing;  charts,  etc.  Very  interesting  is  the 
author's  analysis  of  the  field  of  knowledge  of  the  children,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  determine  what  animals,  plants,  minerals,  local  things, 
events  and  places  they  knew.  Then  the  ability  they  brought  to  school 
to  count,  know  colors,  their  religious  ideals,  the  proportions  of 
definite  natural  objects  that  they  had  seen  and  knew.  The  conclusion 
was  that  children  come  to  school  with  a  large  number  of  usable  con- 
cepts and  with  an  interest  which  is  serviceable  but  with  few  usable 
notions  about  religion.  The  author's  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
children  might,  with  a  little  effort  on  their  parents'  part,  be  provided 
with  the  preliminary  knowledge  necessary  for  school  work. 

American  Playgrounds;  their  construction,  equipment,  maintenance 
and  utility.  Edited  by  Everett  B.  Mero.  American  Gymnasia 
Co.,  Boston.  270  p. 
This  is  a  compilation  of  serviceable  information  concerning  what 
has  been  and  should  be  done  to  provide  suitable  recreation  and  phy- 
sical training  by  approved  modern  methods.  It  is  designed  as  a 
manual  for  supervisors,  instructors,  committees  etc.,  and  is  largely 
marie  up  of  quotations.  The  chief  topics  are  why  and  how  to  provide 
for  general  exercise  and  recreation.  Here  the  author  teaches  what  the 
playground  should  be  and  have,  its  supervision,  instructors,  etc.  The 
second  topic  is  entitled  organization,  construction  and  equipment, 
which  deals  with  apparatus,  playgrounds  in  waste  places,  recreation 
centres,  control,  etc.  The  third  part  is  entitled  special  points  for 
supervisors  and  instructors  and  deals  with  discipline  and  various 
suggestions  concerning  programmes,  methods,  etc.  The  fourth  is 
entitled  games  and  exercises  for  children  and  grown-ups,  and  treats 
of  manhiug,  athletics,  team  games,  grading  of  games,  combative  and 
competitive  feats,  interesting  big  brothers  and  relatives,  sand  gardens, 
dancing,  swimming,  pyramids  and  tumbling,  school  gardens,  etc. 
Another  section  is  devoted  to  the  Chicago  method  as  shown  in  the 
South  Park  system.  And  finally  a  miscellaneous  section  treats  of 
recreations  organized  in  country  and  village,  how  to  inaugurate  local 
movements,  three  ages  in  the  play  period,  history  of  playgrounds  and 
their  social  conditions.  In  an  appendix  made  up  of  quotations  and 
extracts,  opinions  of  various  authors  are  cited.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated,  and  despite  the  heterogeneous  type  employed  for  different 
articles,  and  its  not  entirely  satisfactory  get-up,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
work  of  very  great  value. 

Mind  and  Work,  by  LuTher  H.  Gduck.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York,  1908.  201  p. 
These  are  more  or  less  in  formal  talks  given  on  various  occasions  and 
later  most  of  them  were  repeated  as  a  part  of  the  lecture  course  in  a 
school  of  pedagogy  and  many  have  been  printed  ehsewhere.  The 
topics  are  vital,  such  as  The  habit  of  success,  What  is  real.  Resolu- 
tions good  and  bad,  "Mental  effects  of  a  flat-top  desk.  Thinking  that 
arrives.  Put  it  on  paper,  Management  of  feelings.  Time  to  quit, 
Fatigue  and  character.  Will  fatigue,  Rest  the  will.  Will  economy. 
Need  of  adequate  work.  Handicaps,  Spirit  of  the  game."     In  the  best 
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sense  of  the  word  these  talks  are  homely.     There  are  no  authorities 
cited,  no  references  or  footnotes,  and  very  few  names  of  other  people's 
works  are  mentioned.     The  style  is  snappy  and  catchy.     To  get  the 
best  out  of  children  we  must  believe   in  them,  give   them   the    work 
they    can  do   ami    recognize  their   success.     Ultimate  reality    tends 
toward  good    more  than  toward  evil,  hence  we  should  be  optimists. 
We  can  each  choose  our  own  best  atmosphere.     The  world  is  what  we 
choose  to  make  it.     We  can  select  pain  or  happiness.     We  must  not 
be  fuzzy-minded    but  determined   to  do  definite  things.      The  flat- 
top desk  is  good  because  it  keeps  one's  work  in  sight  so  that  a  man 
must  finish  it  off  day  by  day  and  start  with  a  clean  one  every  morning. 
Big  ideas  in  little  minds  are  dangerous.     We  must  choose  first   those 
things    that  are    of    most  importance  and    work    with    perspective. 
Things  that  are  put  down  in  written  words  are  made  objective   and 
more  real.     We  can  control  the  feelings  at  least  indirectly  or,  at  any 
rate,  avoid  painful  crises.     The  time  to  quit   work   is   when  we  lose 
self-control    and   effectiveness    and  are   in  sight   of   irritable    weak- 
ness.     Fatigues  lessens  our  ability.     We  should  make   important  de- 
cisions when    the  mind    is  fresh  and  then  is  the   time   to    do   the 
hardest  work.     The  question  of  fatigue  is  one  of  interest  and  of   atti- 
tude toward  life.     Each  must  find  something  that  he  loves  to  do  and 
then  go  at  it  with  his  might.     This  means   balance,   steadiness,  self- 
control,  finding  one's  job.     By  far  the  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  en- 
titled "Handicaps,"   and  tells  how   much  has  been  and  can  be  accom- 
plished b\'  those  who  have  certain  defects  and  diseases,  or  who  have 
worked  in  poverty  or  in  other  painful  circumstances. 

Standards  in  Education,  by  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  N.  Y.,  1908.  265  p. 
This  book  "contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  crucial  factors  in  mod- 
ern, particularly  in  elementary  education,"  including  its  aims,  cur- 
riculum, method.  The  chapters  are  entitled  aim  of  education,  the 
elementary  curriculum,  its  motive  and  content,  industrial  training, 
its  aim  and  scope,  the  meaning  of  correlation;  the  basis  of  ethical 
training,  the  significance  of  habit,  the  curriculum  in  operation,  con- 
sidered in  preparation  at  home  and  at  school,  recitation  processes,  in- 
cluding selection  of  material,  development  of  a  plan,  assignment  of 
lessons,  how  to  study,  hearing  the  lesson  versus  teaching;  training, 
professional  growth  and  recompense  of  the  teacher,  a  chapter  which 
deals  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  value  of  psychology,  at- 
titude of  the  prospective  teacher  and  ability  to  teach,  the  teacher's 
reading,  associates,  contact  with  the  issues  of  life,  reading  circles, 
aesthetic  feelings,  qualities,  etc.  To  each  chapter  is  appended  a  num- 
ber of  references  and  there  are  inserted  running  topics  which  make  it 
all  easy  reading.     There  are  epitomes,  too,  to  aid  in  this  direction. 

Personality  in  Education,  by  James  P.  Conover.  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1908.  265  p. 
This  work  consists  of  twelve  chapters  entitled  as  follows, — the 
teacher,  child,  nursery,  school,  some  questions  of  expense,  the  play- 
ground, discipline,  class,  class  work,  examinations,  religion  in  the 
school,  college.  The  essays  in  this  book  are  observations  of  a  work- 
man recorded  from  time  to  time  amidst  the  noise  and  business  of  the 
shop. 

Impressions  of  American  Education  in  igo8,  by  Sara  A.  Burstaix. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1909.     329  p. 
The   author  is  head   mistress  of  the  Manchester  (England)  high 
school  for  girls,  and  here  records  her  personal  impressions  gathered 
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in  a  hasty  educational  tour  which  she  made  during  one  term's  leave 
of  absence  in  this  country.  Of  the  many  books  of  the  kind,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  considering  the  time  spent  here.  There  is 
indeed  very  little  in  it  that  will  interest  American  teachers,  for  the 
author  simply  followed  the  usual  route  of  the  English  teacher  in  this 
country,  diverging  very  slightly  from  it.  She  looked  over  New  York 
from  the  kindergarten  to  Columbia  University,  took  a  peep  at  Phila- 
delphia, did  Boston  and  Cambridge,  then  proceeded  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  On  this  basis  she  describes  high  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges, universities,  methods  of  teaching  in  general,  the  place  of  woman 
in  American  education,  and  then  the  teaching  of  history,  home  eco- 
nomics, commerce,  industry,  etc.  She  wishes  England  could  believe 
in  education  as  heartily  as  we  do,  and  is  very  fond  of  comparing 
things  English  and  American.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  book 
written  thus  should  miss  a  great  many  things  and  men  that  lie  most 
directly  in  the  lines  of  her  interest;  and  that  she  should  say  to  her 
own  countrymen  what  has  been  said  to  them  many,  many  times  of 
late,  that  her  information  should  sometimes  be  incorrect  and  some  of 
the  things  she  describes  superseded.  Doubtless  the  book  will  have 
its  use  in  England,  but  it  should  be  distinctly  regarded  as  random 
notes  of  the  first  impressions  of  a  hasty  visitor,  and  is  very  far  from 
giving  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  American  system  a  just  and 
true  perception  of  the  forces  now  active  in  the  eilucational  field.  In- 
deed, one  can  often  detect  the  sources  of  her  information  from  the 
character  of  it. 

The  Education  of  an  Artist,  by  C.  Lewis  Hind.     Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  London,  1906.     256  p. 

This  work  contains  ninety-one  full-page  illustrations.  It  sets  forth 
the  art  education  of  Claud  Williamson  Shaw,  how  at  the  age  of 
thirty  certain  glimmering  suspicions  that  life  is  a  larger  tapestry  than 
the  pattern  woven  by  the  author  of  "Self-help,"  broke  into  flame; 
how  this  was  fanned  by  an  artist;  and  how  he  came  to  choose  to  ex- 
press his  temperament  by  painting,  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  travels 
on  the  Continent;  and  how  in  the  end  he  found  that  his  education  was 
but  just  beginning,  and  that  the  true  mode  of  expression  for  him  was 
literature  and  not  painting.  A  number  of  the  pictures  that  impressed 
him  most  are  reproduced. 

In  Viking  Land.  Norway:  its  Peoples,  its  Fjords  and  its  Fjelds,  by 
W.  S.  Monroe.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co:,  Boston,  1908.  322  p. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  two  vacation  trips  to  Norway  and  of 
rather  wide  reading  of  the  extensive  literature  of  the  country.  The 
author's  aim  has  been  to  give  to  prospective  tourists  some  notion  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  Norway  and  to  inform  read- 
ers who  prefer,  or  are  forced  by  circumstances,  to  travel  within  the 
covers  of  a  book.  In  a  country  so  rich  in  scenery,  an  author  is  tempted 
to  devote  his  book  to  physiographic  forms  and  forces,  as  indeed  most 
writers  have  done.  The  prtsent  volume,  however,  gives  prominence 
to  matters  of  human  interest.  The  Viking  age  is  strongly  emphasized 
and  enough  historical  material  is  given  to  explain  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Norway.  Thus  only  one  chapter  is  given  to  description,  one 
each  to  the  Viking  age;  the  old  Norse  kings;  union  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden;  Haakon  VII  and  the  new  kingdom;  the  people  of  Nor- 
way; the  Laps  and  polar  regions;  the  Norse  religion  old  and  new; 
education  in  Norway;  highways,  railways  and  waterways;  farm  life 
and  agriculture;  forests,  fisheries  and  commerce;  the  fjords  of  the 
west  coast;  the  fjelds  and  mountain  valleys;  Trondhjem,  its  saint  and 
its  cathedral;  Bergen  and  the  Hanseatic  League;  Christiauia — a  mod- 
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ern  capital;  Norse  letters  and  Henrik  Ibseu;  folk  music  and  Edvard 
Grieg;  paiutiugs,  sculpture  and  architecture.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  many  full-page  photographs  and  an  appendix  contains  bints  to 
travellers,  and  an  interesting  but  not  too  comprehensive  bibliography. 
The  book  is  rather  elegantly  gotten  up  and  is  well  adapted  for  a 
Christmas  present. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education.    A  text-book.  Volume  2,  Processes 
of   Instruction,  by  Charles   De   Garmo.     Macmillan    Co.,  New 
York,  1908.     200  p. 
In  this  second  volume  the  author  treats  the  processes  of  instruction 
as  the  first  treated  of  the  studies.     A  third  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  training.     The  chief  captions  here  are  under  A.,  the  scien- 
tific basis   for    high   school    methods,  the   acquisition  of  facts,  their 
meaning  and  explanation,  the   forms  of    solution    for   the   problems. 
Under  B.,  scientific  methods  in  high  school  instruction  are  treated, 
the  educational  status  of  the  high  school   student,  the  inductive  and 
the  deductive  approach,  the   process  of  application  in  inductive  and 
deductive  combination  and  variations.     As  a  whole,  the  book  well  sus- 
tains the  interest  of  the  first  volume  and  is  marked   by  the  author's 
well-known  thoroughness  and  lucidity. 

Health  and  Happiness,  by  Samuei,  Fallows.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 1908.  2ud  ed.  283  p. 
This  book,  the  author  tells  us,  is  a  response  to  a  call  of  duty.  It 
was  written  during  brief  pauses  in  crowded  hours  of  a  busy  life  to 
answer  needs  made  apparent  in  the  sufferings  of  hundreds  who  came 
seeking  help  at  St.  Paul's  church.  It  omits  detailed  descriptions  of 
disease  and  technical  methods  of  treatment.  The  topics  treated  are, 
the  essence  and  power  of  prayer;  faith,  a  dynamic  force;  the  presence 
and  power  of  God;  the  power  of  love;  self-control;  doubt;  physician 
and  clergyman;  the  clergyman's  opportunity;  consciousness  and  sub- 
consciousness; suggestion;  auto-suggestion;  unused  powers;  the  mis- 
sion of  prayer;  therapeutic  training  of  the  emotions;  overcoming 
worry;  fear  and  its  antidote;  the  conquest  of  anger;  cheerfulness  a 
tonic;  watchwords  of  right  living;  a  litany  of  health;  scripture  words; 
scripture  prayers. 

Readings  in  Modern  European  History.  Volume  I,  The  Eighteenth 
Century:  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period,  by 
James  Harvey  Robinson  and  Charles  A.  Beard.  Ginn&  Co., 
n.  d.,  Boston.     410  p. 

A  historic  manual  cannot  give  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  events,  conditions  and  motives  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  the  text-book  a  background  and  atmosphere  to  bring  the  stu- 
dent nearer  to  living  springs  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  first  of  two 
volumes  of  selections  designed  to  meet  this  end.  This  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

Die  Elemente  der  Erziehungs-und  Unterrichtslehre ;  auj   Grund  der 
Psychologie  und  der  Philosophie  der  Gegenwart,  von  Dr.  P.\ul 
BakTH.     Leipzig,  Barth,  1908.     584  p.  and  ed. 
This  is  a  second,  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1906. 
Under  general  education,  the  author  treats  the  culture  of  the  will  and 
feelings;  under  instruction,  the  culture  of  the  soul,  laying  stress  upon 
object  lessons,  attention,  memory,  thought,  the  programme  and    cur- 
riculum.    Under    special    training,  didactics,  gymnastics,  discipline 
and  the  pedagogy  of   different  topics  are  taught,  viz.,  religion,  his- 
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tory,  the  motlier-tongue,  foreign  languages,  technical  and  humanistic 
skills  like  reading  and  wriliug,  artistic  work,  viz.,  declamation  and 
singing,  and  natural  realistic  knowledge,  natural  history,  mathemat- 
ics, drawing  and  hand  work. 

Text-book  of  School  and  Class  Management.  Theory  and  Practice. 
By  FeIvJX  ArnoIvD.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1908.  409  p. 
Education,  we  are  told,  is  "still  in  the  age  of  lean  kine  and  man- 
agement is  one  of  the  leanest."  For  the  practical  aspects  of  school 
management  the  author  has  depended  mainly  on  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  progressive  teachers  whom  he  knows.  Such  philosophy 
as  is  presented  is  largely  based  on  Baldwin.  The  first  part  deals  with 
the  principal  and  the  teacher  together  with  the  co-operation  between 
them  in  instruction,  discipline  and  supervision;  the  second  part, 
with  the  teacher  and  the  child  including  natural  sanction,  kinds, 
general  and  special  development  of  conduct.  The  book  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  and  of  service. 

Die  Entstehung  der  ersten  Wortbedeutungen  beim  Kinde,  von  Ernst 

Meumann.     Leipzig,   Engelmann  Wilhelm,  1908.    100  p.     2d  ed. 

This  is   the  second   edition  of  a  work  previously  reviewed    in   this 

Journal  and  the  author  has  added  even  more  if  possible  to  its  very 

high  value. 

John  Jasper,  by  Wii^liam  E.  Hatcher.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.  183  p. 
Every  reader  must  be  very  grateful  to  the  author  of  this  work,  who 
is  himself  an  LL.  D.,  who  has  studied  this  famous,  this  "unmatched 
negro  preacher  and  philosopher,"  from  his  conversion  to  his  recent 
death  at  the  age  of  some  eighty  years.  He  is  chiefly  and  widely 
known  because  of  his  famous  sermon  proving  from  the  scripture 
that  the  earth  is  flat  and  the  sun  goes  around  it,  but  he  was  probably 
the  greatest  religious  orator  the  colored  race  has  ever  produced.  His 
vivid  imagination,  his  marvellous  gifts  of  dialect,  his  pure,  deep, 
strong  African  feeling,  his  impressive  presence,  his  integrity,  his 
absolute  sincerity,  make  him  a  marvellous  example  of  a  unique  type 
of  believer.  Many  extracts  from  his  sermons  are  given  in  dialect  as 
he  preached  them,  and  the  vividness  of  his  diction,  the  passionate 
abandon  to  the  sense  of  reality  of  everything  hedescribed  in  the  lives 
of  Abraham,  Moses,  Jacob,  Daniel,  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  cannot  fail 
to  move  every  one  even  in  the  dead  form  of  print.  Probably  few 
orators  have  ever  had  such  immediate  magnetic  effect  upon  their 
hearers. 

Die  Seelenwunden  des  Kulturmenschen,  von  Dr.  Kari.  Oetker.  H. 
Zimmerman,  Ziirich,  1908.  214  p. 
This  work,  the  full  title  of  which  is  "The  Wounds  of  the  Souls  of 
Cultivated  Men  Regarded  from  the  Standpoint  of  Modern  Psychology 
and  Nervous  Hygiene,  as  the  basis  of  a  Scientific  Religion",  is  itself 
remarkable.  The  author  has  travelled  and  observed  and  has  thought 
in  an  original  not  to  say  unique  way  upon  many  topics  which  would 
hardly  be  suggested  by  the  title  and  make  it  hard  to  classify.  The 
book  has  no  index  and  seems  to  centre  in  certain  aphorisms  like  the 
following: — Consciousness  is  the  introspective  side  of  any  cosmic 
unity;  Nothing  ethical  or  aesthetic  can  be  at  variance  with  the  natural 
culture  of  body  or  soul;  We  are  not  adjusted  psychically  to  the  very 
sudden  changes  of  the  conditions  which  modern  life  has  brought; 
We  must  develop  psychic  surgery  wherever  psychic  wounds  will  not 
heal  of  themselves;  The  sexual  question  can  only  be  solved  by  woman 
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and  not  by  man;  Entire  continence  involves  for  normal  persons  great 
torment  and  is  therefore  not  justifiable  from  the  standpoint  of  psychic 

hygiene. 

The  American  As  He  Is,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Bxm,ER.    Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York,  1908.     104  p. 

These  are  lectures,  apparently  three  in  number,  delivered  by  the 
author  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  he  seeks  to  set 
forth  some  aspects  of  American  life  and  to  draw  in  large  lines  a  pic- 
ture of  that  part  of  present  day  civilization  which  the  world  knows  as 
American.  We  are  referred  for  genuine  understanding  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The  three 
sections  are  headed,  i.  The  American  as  a  political  type;  2.  The  Am- 
erican apart  from  his  government;  and  3.  The  American  and  the  in- 
tellectual life.  Perhaps  this  volume  was  worth  printing  here;  it  is 
more  certain  that  it  did  good  where  it  was  delivered. 

The  Precinct  of  Religion  in  the  Culture   0/ Humanity,   by   Charles 
Gr.\y  Shaw.     Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  London,  1908.     279  p. 

This  is  the  substance  of  lectures  given  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
New  York  in  a  course  entitled  "The  philosophy  of  religion."  The 
spirit  in  which  the  "precinct  of  religion  has  been  examined  is  not  that 
of  the  older  noumenalism,  still  less  that  of  the  newer  phenomenalism; 
both  metaphysics  and  psychology  are  here  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  a 
humanism  which  seems  best  adapted  to  defining  the  essence  of  human 
worship."  After  a  historic  introduction,  part  first  on  the  essence  of 
religion  treats  of  religion,  philosophy  and  science  in  general,  of  the 
limitations  of  religion,  the  religious  consciousness,  religion  as  self- 
affirmation  of  the  soul.  Part  two  treats  first  of  the  religions  view  of 
the  world,  viz.,  religion  as  kuowledge  and  as  aesthetic  intuition;  and 
second,  under  the  religious  interpretation  of  life,  of  religion  and 
ethics  and  rights.  Part  three  deals  with  the  reality  of  religion,  its 
origin,  development,  world  forms  and  revelation.  Part  four  deals 
with  the  religions  world-order,  viz.,  religious  value  of  theism,  the 
affirmation  of  absolute  life,  unity  of  finite  and  infinite. 

Die  Sietigkeit  im  Kulturwandel.      Eine   soziologische    Studie,  von 
Alfred  ViERKANDT.     Leipzig,  Dunder  &  Humblot,  1908.     209  p. 

After  an  introduction  in  the  historical  part  the  author  treats  of 
domestic  economy,  custom,  language,  political  life,  religion  and  myth, 
art,  science  and  the  physiognomy  of  modern  culture  generally.  In 
the  psychological  part,  which  is  most  interesting,  the  historical  struc- 
ture of  consciousness  is  considered.  Two  types  are  distinguished, 
namely,  the  persistent  and  the  adaptive.  The  effects  of  practice  and 
the  restricted  application  of  the  idea  to"  the  animal  world  are  treated. 
Then  the  development  of  the  psychic  life  of  individuals  is  described 
and  we  p.re  told  how  changes  of  quality  and  development  rest  upon 
summation,  perception  and  memory,  the  process  of  thought  and  con- 
viction and  the  evolution  of  worths  and  values.  Trade  and  creative 
activities  are  next  passed  in  view.  In  the  third,  the  sociological  part, 
the  writer  treats  the  mechanism  of  changes  of  culture,  how  it  persists, 
evolves  various  types,  and  the  process  of  becoming  accustomed,  the 
nature  of  need,  the  dominance  of  individuals,  the  development  of 
novelty,  the  final  causes  of  changes  of  culture,  its  irrational  character 
and  the  essence  of  what  is  historical.  In  conclusion  he  discusses  the 
significance  of  what  is  trivial  and  how  it  is  elemental  for  development 
and  is  maximized. 
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Das  ndchste  Geschlecht,  von  Hans  Wegener.    Topelmann,  Giessen, 
1909.     190  p. 

This  is  a  book  designed  to  help  parents  in  educating  themselves, 
and  discusses  the  sexual  problem  in  relation  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. The  captions  are  on  the  sexual  power,  bride  and  groom,  man 
and  wife,  the  child,  the  sacred  hour,  mature  youth.  The  book  makes 
little  pretentions  to  scientific  value  but  seems  to  be  sane  and  sensible 
although  perhaps  a  little  too  hortatory. 

Between  Man  and  Boy,  by  Quilbert.  Watts  &  Co.,  London,  1908. 
149  p. 
These  are  called  sermons  though  they  have  never  been  delivered. 
The  book,  we  are  told,  "should  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  boys 
whose  parents  think  it  wise  to  rely  on  Orthodox  Christianity  as  the 
only  sound  foundation  for  moral  principles;  it  is  addressed  to  those 
whose  training  or  temperament  makes  it  likely  that  they  need  other 
incentives."  The  following  topics  are  dealt  with;  the  golden  rule, 
home,  reading,  openness  and  reserve,  sex,  individuality,  bores,  prigs 
and  the  seriousness  of  things,  man's  place  in  the  world  of  nature, 
your  place  in  the  world  of  men,  manliness,  choice  of  profession, 
money. 

Home  Occupations  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  Bertha  Johnson,  assisted 
by  Fannv  Chafin.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phil.,  1908.  191  p. 
The  plan  of  this  book  has  special  reference  to  the  mother  when  her 
child  doesn't  know  what  to  do  and  appeals  to  her.  In  this  way  it 
treats  the  child's  library,  the  basket,  festive  occasions,  plays  and 
games,  dolls  and  doll  houses,  the  paint  box,  the  sewing-basket,  the 
scrapbook,  etc.  Scores  of  occupations  for  young  children  are  briefly 
described  together  with  the  apparatus  for  making  them  chiefly  from  a 
kindergarten  standpoint,  but  the  book  is  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
plays  and  games  as  well  as  to  mothers. 

Questions  in  General  and  Educational  Psychology,  by  Guy  Mont- 
rose Whipple.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  1908.  107  p.  (Cornell 
Study  Bulletins  for  Teachers,  No.  3.) 
This  work  is  divided  into  the  following  sixteen  parts, —  i.  The 
nature,  scope,  problems  and  subdivisions  of  psychology  and  their  re- 
lation to  education;  2.  Psycho-physical  organism,  mind  and  body, 
including  the  structure  and  function  of  neurones  and  nerve  centres; 
3.  Inherited  forms  of  action,  heredity,  temperament,  reflexes,  in- 
stincts, capacities,  etc.;  4.  Acquired  forms  of  response,  intelligence, 
deductive  processes,  plasticity,  learning,  habit  forming;  5.  Sensory 
mechanism  and  sensation,  each  of  which  is  given  a  special  section; 
6.  The  motor  mechanism  and  movement,  including  evolution  and 
character;  7.  General  principles  of  mental  elaboration  and  organiza- 
tion, images,  attention,  interest;  8.  Perception  and  observation,  etc.; 
9.  Memory;  10.  Imagination;  11.  Concepts  and  [language;  12.  Judg- 
ment and  apperception;  13.  Affective  processes  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tion; 14.  Formal  discipline  or  general  mental  training;  15.  Abnor- 
mal and  anomalous  processes,  sleep,  hypnotism,  insanity;  16.  The 
New  York  state  examinations.  After  a  list  of  references,  to  which  a 
single  chapter  is  devoted,  the  questions  begin.  They  seem  to  be  well 
selected  and  must  be  of  great  service  for  those  contemplating  exami- 
nation. 

Education  and  National  Character,  by    Henry    Churchili,    King, 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Lyman   Abbott,  Washington 

Gladden  end  others.     Religious  Kducation  Association,  Chicago, 

1908.     319  p. 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays  that  were  read  at  the  fifth  general  con- 
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vention  of  the  Religions  Edacation  Association  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  February  11-13,  1908.  Some  of  these  titles  are:  Fraternal  order 
and  moral  education,  by  C.  A.  Barnes;  Fraternal  education,  by  J.  H. 
Burtt;  Progress  in  the  Sunday  school,  by  F.  D.  Elmer;  Suggestions  for 
a  curriculum  of  religious  education  during  adolescence  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-five,  by  C.  W.  Votaw;  The  reason  why  college  men  do  not 
go  iuto  the  ministry,  by  Shailer  Matthews;  Religious  psychology  and 
education,  by  C.  A.  Coe;  Method  of  moral  training  in  the  schools  of 
France,  by  G.  E.  Myers;  and  in  those  of  Germany,  by  A.  W.  Patten; 
The  training  of  ministers  and  physicians  for  the  negro  race,  by  W.  P. 
Thirkield;  The  problem  of  religious  instruction  in  the  state  university, 
by  F.  W.  Kelsey;  Enlarging  ideals  in  morals  and  Religion,  by  H.  C. 
King;  The  universities  and  the  social  consciousness,  by  F.  G.  Peabody. 

Report  on  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  United  States,  by  M.  At- 
kinson Williams.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  1908.  88  p. 
This  little  volume  is  the  record  of  an  interesting  half  year's  work 
written  for  the  University  of  London  under  the  conditions  of  the  Gil- 
christ Travelling  Studentship.  The  book  treats  of  the  scope  of  Eng- 
lish work,  with  general  rtmarks  on  methods  used;  training  in  spoken 
English;  training  in  written  work;  reading  and  literary  courses  in 
high  and  normal  schools;  the  connection  between  the  public  school 
and  the  public  library.  The  appendix  gives  a  list  of  the  e'lucational 
institutions  visited  which  includes  betw^een  three  and  four  score 
schools  of  various  grades,  public,  private,  normal,  also  colleges  and 
universities.  Some  lessons  that  particularly  pleased  the  author  are 
given  with  perhaps  rather  more  detail  than  a  dne  regard  for  propor- 
tion would  justify  in  so  small  a  work. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  Ended  fune 
30,  190J.  Vol.  II.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1908.     pp.  523-1214. 

We  congratulate  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  bringing  out  the 
second  volume  of  his  report  down  to  this  year  which  deals  in  charac- 
teristic fashion  with  statistics  of  state  common  school  systems,  city 
systems,  universities,  colleges,  technological  schools,  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  professional  schools,  normal  schools,  secon- 
dary schools,  manual  and  industrial  training,  commercial  and  busi- 
ness schools,  schools  for  training  of  professional  nurses,  schools  for 
the  colored  race,  reform  schools,  schools  for  defective  classes.  While 
we  could  not  get  on  without  the  tables  contained  in  this  report,  the 
question  may  be  raised  whether  it  would  be  enough  to  publish  some 
of  these  biennially  and  devote  the  force  of  the  Bureau  aud  the  space 
given  to  these  statistics  to  other  more  useful  topics.  Many  of  these 
tables  show  changes  from  year  to  year  that  are  so  slight  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  biennial  report  would  have  exactly  the  same  value 
so  far  as  showing  general  tendencies  are  concerned,  although,  of 
course,  the  report  would  have  somewhat  less  value  as  an  office  refer- 
ence book  for  addresses,  etc. 

Journal  of  Proceedings  and    Addresses    of  the  Forty-sixth    Annual 

Meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  held  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  fune  29-fuly  j,  igo8.    Published  by  the  Association,  Winona, 

Michigan,  1908.     1251  p. 

It  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  real  value  of  the  proceedings 

of  the  N.  E.  A.  lies  in  the  work  of  the  departments,  while  the  general 

sessions  are  growing  more  and  more  formal   aud  uninteresting.     Miss 

Addams,  Booker  Washington,  and   President  Van   Hise  always  have 

something  to  say,  but  the  quality  of  some  of  the  other   addresses  in 
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the  general  sessions  is  far  below  the  standard  which  this  association 
ought  to  maintain.  We  miss  here,  too,  any  account  of  the  alleged 
effort  of  a  certain  book  company  to  control  the  organization,  which 
was  a  theme  far  more  actively  and  eagerly  discussed,  we  are  informed, 
outside  the  meetings  than  any  other.  This  is  a  question  in  general 
far  too  grave  to  be  settled  by  any  vociferations  of  one  or  two  officers  of 
the  association  whose  influence  on  it  during  the  last  few  years  at  least, 
has  been  detrimental  to  its  highest  interests.  As  it  is,  the  N.  E.  A. 
is  made  up  of  most  but  not  all  of  the  best  men,  women,  and  influences 
in  the  educational  field;  but  there  are  also  too  many  of  each  of  these 
that  are  otherwise.  The  quality  of  the  proceedings  ought  not  to  vary 
quite  so  widely.  There  are  plenty  of  the  very  best  and  newest  things 
sandwiched  in  with  some  of  the  most  insipid  and  platitudinous,  so 
that  the  reader  of  this  volume  has  to  be  constantly  wary  and  on  the 
lookout  both  to  find  the  good  and  to  avoid  wasting  time  on  the  bad. 
The  able  and  excellent  secretary  of  this  association  deserves  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  discharge  of  his  own  functions;  and  the  heads  of 
departments,  of  course,  have  a  hard  time  in  sifting  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  One  of  them  has  described  in  graphic  terms  his  alternations 
during  the  successive  sessions  under  his  care  from  elation,  edifica- 
tion and  great  satisfaction  to  mortification  and  chagrin,  as  his  pro- 
gramme proceeded,  speaker  by  speaker,  and  day  by  day.  The  average 
teacher  deems  this  inevitable.  We  do  not  think  so,  and  are  glad  to 
learn  that  some  of  the  best  members  are  now  striving  to  mature  a 
better  plan. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
jgoy.      Government   Printing   Office,     Washington,    D.   C,    1908. 
726  p. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  under  the  administration  of  the  new  secre- 
tary, Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  the  essential  things  in  the  report  would  not 
be  presented  as  appendixes  to  the  very  general  statements   of   the 
secretary.     The  great  bulk  of  the   volume,  as   well  as  the  value  and 
interest,  consists  in  these  papers,  some  thirty  in  number,  which  are 
admirably  selected.     The  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice,  however,   that 
anthropological    themes  are  given  less    and  applied   science   much 
greater  prominence  than  in  the  reports  under  the  previous  regime. 

Report   of  the  Tzventy -sixth    Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples. 
Published  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  1908.     198  p. 
The  two  sessions  of   the  Mohonk   Conference   devoted  to  Indian 
affairs  were  characterized  by  more  workers  from  the  field  and  by  wider 
range  and  greater  freedom   of  utterance  than   the  others.     The  very 
diverse  views  held  by  the  different  speakers  gave  great  interest  to  the 
sessions;  and  the  attendance  was  large,  some  Indians  themselves  being 
present.     The  third  and  fourth  sessions  were  devoted  to   the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  fifth  to  Porto  Rico,  and  the  last  to  Hawaii.     On  the 
whole,  the  volume  is  perhaps  more  interesting  than  any  other. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  {of  the  Dominion 

of  Canada')  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  igo8.    S.   E.  Dawson, 

Ottawa,  1908.     460+  166  p. 

This  is  an  interesting  but  ponderous  book   which  jjives  us  a   very 

lucid  picture  of  Indian  affairs  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

describing  each  individual  school,  worker,  tribe,  etc.     It  cannot   fail 

to  be  of  interest  to  all   who  are  concerned  with  the   broader  field   of 

education;  ami  when  we  reflect  that  Canada  in  its  methods  of  treating 

Indians  has  succeeded   in  eliminating  many  of  the  difficulties  and 
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sources  of  friction  that  have  abounded  here,  it  ought  to  be  interestin^j 
to  all  connected  with  our  own  bureau. 

Child  Labor  and  Social  Progress.  Proceedings  of  the  4th  Annual 
Meeting,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  2-5,  1908.  Published  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  1908.  180  p. 
This  volume  contains  sixteen  chapters  by  as  many  different  authors 
on  different  aspects  of  its  general  problem,  and  seventeen  state  and 
other  reports  from  special  organizations.  The  work  that  these  com- 
mittees are  doing  must,  on  the  whole,  commend  itself  most  heartily 
to  every  friend  of  educatioa  and  of  children;  but  there  is  need,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  at  this  point  of  a  note  of  warning — neither  the 
sentiment  nor  the  effort  of  this  society  should  contribute  in  the  least 
degree  to  make  the  young  or  their  parents  distrust  the  wholesome 
influence  of  honest  and  sufiBcieut  work  under  conditions  that  are  at 
once  moral  and  hygienic.  Not  only  should  every  child  have  duties 
but  even  the  little  ones  should  be  made  to  recognize  that  they  are 
parts  of  the  home  and  must  make  themselves  useful.  All  boys  and 
girls  alike  should  have  duties,  if  not  before  then  after  school,  and 
these  should  increase  with  age.  The  children  of  the  poor  should 
early  be  encouraged  to  earn  moaey  for  the  family  fund.  Even  when 
it  comes  to  street  vending  and  to  factory  work,  there  are  worse  things 
for  children.  There  are  prosperous  and  healthy  adults  to-day  who 
look  back  upon  a  youth  of  hard  and  grinding  toil,  not  always  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  by  no  means  with  regret.  There  are 
plenty  of  factories  where  there  are  duties  which  children  of  twelve 
years  of  age  can  render  for  four,  six,  or  even  more  hours  a  day  with- 
out serious  detriment  to  their  physical  development  and  with  great 
gain  to  their  general  morale.  Some  states  have  already  crowded  up 
the  ages  at  which  children  can  be  employed  in  certain  industries  so 
that  there  is  a  year  or  two,  or  a  larger  gap,  between  the  age  at  which 
children  leave  school  and  that  at  which  they  can  find  any  employment. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Art  Appreciation,  by  Charles  De  Garmo. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  1907.  36  p.  (Cornell  Study  Bulletins 
for  Teachers,  No.  2.) 

This  bulletin  aims  to  encourage  and  guide  teachers  and  through 
them  their  pupils  in  quickening  and  enlarging  their  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  pure  and  applied  art.  It  also  seeks  to  out- 
line for  this  purpose  the  best  available  literature  on  the  subject  and 
to  make  the  study  concrete  and  interesting  by  means  of  laboratory 
work  with  pictures,  first  contemporary,  then  historical.  Hence  some 
of  the  salient  topics  are  study  clubs,  books,  laboratory  exercises,  use 
of  material,  the  nature  of  beauty,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  nature  and 
functions  of  art,  aesthetic  judgments  of  taste,  references  to  literature, 
a  study  in  gracefulness  from  Greek  sculpture,  a  study  in  expression, 
a  study  of  the  universal  in  the  particular,  a  study  on  the  revelation  of 
self. 

The  Foundations  of  Mathematics,  by  Paul  Carus.  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1908.  137  p. 
This  work  treats  of  the  search  for  the  foundations  of  geometry 
historically  considered,  the  philosophical  basis  of  mathematics  and 
metageometry.  The  chief  theme  of  the  books  is  hyper-  or  non-euclid- 
ian  space. 

Kidnapped,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  John  Thompson  Brown.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  1909. 
271  p.     (Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics.) 
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High  School  Course  in  Latin  Composition,  by  Charges  McCoy  Baker 
and  Ai^EXANDER  James  Inglis.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1909.     464  p. 

The  Song-Primer— Made  for  the  Children,  by  Alys  E.  BenTi,ky.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  1907.     59  p. 

The  Child  World  Primer,  by  Alys  E.  BENTLEYand  Geneva  R.  John- 
ston.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  1908.     128  p. 

The  Song  Series.  Book  One,  by  Ai,ys  E.  Benti,ey.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1908.     112  p. 


NOTES 


For  many  years,  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School,  Frederick 
Burk,  Ph.  D.,  principal,  has  been  evolving  detailed  curricula  in  differ- 
ent subjects  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  the  series  of  bulletins  having 
now  reached  its  seventh  number  and  together  constituting  more  than 
five  hundred  large  pages  of  printed  matter.  The  bulletins  in  the 
different  subjects  have  been  evolved  by  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments: that  in  grammar  by  Principal  Burk  and  Miss  MacFadden, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  also  evolved  a  course  of  study  in  primary 
language  and  a  handbook  to  the  State  series  text.  Lamson  Ware  edits 
an  elementary  course  of  study  in  literature,  and  a  course  of  study  or 
teacher's  manual  in  mapped  geography;  F,  Bunker  a  method  of 
teaching  geography  by  topical  readings  illustrated  in  the  treatment 
of  China;  David  Rhys  Jones  a  course  of  study  in  primary  arithmetic 
and  a  handbook  to  the  State  series  text;  A.  B.  Anderson  a  course  iu 
the  study  of  history;  the  other  courses  we  have  not  seen.  It  would 
of  course  require  a  very  careful  study  to  pronounce  a  critical  opinion 
upon  all  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  an  under- 
taking of  great  maajnitude,  importance  and  interest.  The  courses 
seem  to  have  very  different  degrees  of  merit;  some  of  them  impress 
the  writer  of  this  note  as  hypermethodical,  with  rather  more  form 
than  matter.  The  Normal  School  and  its  able  principal  should  cer- 
tainly be  congratulated  on  this  very  elaborate,  painstaking,  and  use- 
ful series. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  has  instructed  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  aid  in  all  appropriate  ways  within  his  power  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Chinese  government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  in  America.  The  Chinese  government  purposes 
sending  100  students  to  America  every  year  for  four  years,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  50  students  every  year  thereafter  during  the  period  of  the  in- 
demnity payments  by  China  to  the  United  States,  from  1909  to  1940. 
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John  Frankun  Bobbitt 
Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Philippine  Normal  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 


Child  study  to  date  has  occupied  itself  almost  exclusively 
with  children  of  the  white  races,  and  anthropology  has  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  adults.  Both  of  these  fields  of  research 
have  become  widely  extended,  but  neither  has  yet  seriously 
undertaken  the  study  of  the  children  of  the  various  colored 
races.  This  remains  an  almost  untouched  field.  If  one  wishes 
to  obtain  exact  data  with  reference  to  the  physical  or  mental 
capabilities  of  the  children  of  any  race  other  than  the  white, 
there  is  scarcel}'  a  study  to  which  one  can  refer  with  confidence. 
In  the  writings  of  travellers,  explorers,  teachers,  and  mission- 
aries, one  finds  numerous  opinions  as  to  the  children.  An- 
thropologists have  in  many  cases  made  a  few  measurements 
and  tests  upon  children,  perhaps  a  half  dozen  in  a  tribe.  The 
opinions,  however,  are  too  casual  and  conflicting,  and  the 
measurements  too  few  and  inexact  as  to  age  and  other  condi- 
tions, to  be  of  great  service  in  estimating  either  the  physical 
or  the  mental  efl&ciency  of  the  children  observed.  The  chief 
exceptions  are  a  few  studies  made  by  the  Japanese,  and  the 
recently-published  elaborate  study  of  Ales  Hrdlicka  upon  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  and  Northern 
Mexico. 

To  take  a  concrete  case  illustrative  of  our  uncertainty  in  this 
field,  it  is  usually  assumed  and  frequently  asserted  that  the 
children  of  the  Tropics  develop  more  rapidly  and  mature 
earlier  than  the  children  of  colder  lands.  It  is  at  present  diflS- 
cult  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  the  statement,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  exact  statistical  data. 
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The  question  arose,  however,  in  a  very  practical  way,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  connection  with  the  formulation  of 
courses  of  study  for  the  schools.  In  attempting  to  fit  the 
stages  of  instruction  to  the  stages  of  normal  growth,  the  ques- 
tions naturally  arose  as  to  what  the  normal  growth-stages  are, 
at  what  age  each  appears,  and  how  long  each  continues,  in  the 
case  of  the  Malay  children  of  the  Philippines. 

Such  questions  were  of  practical  importance.  If  the  periods 
of  development  of  Philippine  children  are  fore-shortened,  then 
the  courses  of  instruction  should  be  correspondingly  fore- 
shortened ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  growth  is  as  slow 
as  that  of  European  children,  then  for  equal  results  they  prob- 
ably require  courses  of  instruction  of  equal  length. 

In  answer  to  the  questions,  there  were  no  figures  to  which 
to  appeal,  and  one  could  obtain  from  the  teaching  profession 
any  sort  of  opinion  that  one  might  be  looking  for.  The  only 
method  of  finding  out  was  to  measure  the  children.  This  was 
undertaken,  and  the  present  study  presents  certain  anthropo- 
metric evidence  as  to  the  rates  and  stages  of  their  physical 
growth.  This  was  naturally  the  first  step  to  be  taken  even 
where  the  facts  aimed  at  were  the  stages  of  mental  growth  and 
the  age  of  mental  maturity. 

The  children  measured  were  students  in  various  Manila 
schools, — the  Philippine  Normal  School,  Tondo  primary 
schools,  Tondo  Secondary  School,  Sampaloc  primary  schools, 
and  the  Sampaloc  Intermediate  School.  In  the  Philippine 
Normal  School,  about  three-fourths  of  the  students  measured 
were  from  the  provinces  outside  of  Manila,  chiefly  those  of 
southern  and  central  Luzon.  In  the  two  intermediate  schools, 
about  half  were  from  the  provinces;  and  in  the  primary 
schools  a  considerable  proportion  were  born  outside  of  Manila. 
About  all  of  the  Christian  provinces  were  represented ;  but  the 
major  portion  of  the  students  measured  were  Tagalog,  Pam- 
pango,  Pangasinan,  and  Ilocano. 

One  cannot  say  that  the  students  measured  were  all  of  pure 
Malay  blood,  so  widespread  is  the  infusion  of  Spanish  and 
Chinese  blood  in  the  archipelago.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  they  were  typical  Filipinos,  fair  representatives  of  the 
Christian  population  of  the  archipelago.  Measurements  made 
on  students  that  admitted  themselves  to  be  mestizos,  or  that 
gave  unmistakable  evidence  in  their  appearance  of  the  posses- 
sion of  Spanish  or  Chinese  blood  were  discarded. 

Besides  determining  growth-stages,  a  further  aim  of  the 
study  was  to  make  a  comparison  of  Philippine  children  with 
those  of  Europe  or  America  in  size  and  efficiency.  In  order 
that  results  might  be  entirely  comparable,  it  was  necessary  to 
duplicate  the  methods  and  apparatus  of  some  previous  study 
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made  on  white  children.  Literature  on  the  subject  was  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  in  Manila,  but  I  succeeded  in  finding  a  report 
of  Director  Smedley's  work  in  the  Child-Study  Laboratory'  in 
Chicago,  for  the  year  1899- 1900,  as  published  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1902.  His  study  appeared 
to  be  a  careful  one,  and  both  his  methods  and  his  apparatus 
were  described  in  detail,  verbally  and  graphically.  In  order 
to  obain  entirely  comparable  results,  therefore,  I  duplicated 
his  apparatus  and  used  his  methods.  These  are  not  here  re- 
peated since  they  can  be  found  in  his  report. 

The  measurements  taken  were:  (i)  Height;  (2)  Span  of 
arms;  (2)  Sitting  height;  (4)  Weight;  (5)  Vital  capacity; 
(6)  Grip  of  right  and  left  hands.  Span  of  arms  was  not 
measured  by  Mr.  Smedley,  but  comparable  measures  were 
found  in  Porter's  study  on  St.  Louis  children.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  Mr.  Smedley's  measurements,  that  of  en- 
durance as  given  by  the  ergograph,  had  to  be  omitted  for  lack 
of  a  duplicate  instrument.  This  omission  was  unfortunate 
since,  as  may  be  seen  later  in  this  study,  one  is  led  to  expect 
some  rather  surprising  and  perhaps  quite  favorable  results.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be  moved  to  carry  through 
this  portion  of  the  study  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  measurements  on  each  child  were  recorded  on  an  indi- 
vidual card, — yellow  cards  being  used  for  boys,  and  white  for 
girls,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  mixing  data  of  the  two  sexes. 
On  each  card  were  also  taken  the  child's  name,  date  of  birth, 
date  of  measurement,  his  age,  name  of  the  church  where 
he  had  been  baptized  in  order  that  the  date  of  birth  might 
be  verified,  native  province,  and  the  race  of  his  father  and 
mother. 

One  serious  difficulty  met  with  was  obtaining  the  ages  of  the 
children.  In  a  tropical  climate,  there  is  so  little  to  mark  the 
passage  of  time  that  the  conception  of  a  year  is  not  at  all 
well  defined  in  the  children's  minds.  They  easily  fail  to  keep 
track  of  their  ages.  Great  effort  had  therefore  to  be  made  to 
obtain  the  true  age.  Of  pupils  born  in  the  city  of  Manila, 
we  verified  the  ages  from  the  baptismal  records  in  the  churches. 
Also  the  ages  given  by  a  pupil  to  his  teachers  at  different  times 
were  compared,  and  if  he  had  given  his  age  consistently  for 
three  or  four  times,  it  was  considered  evidence  of  correctness, 
but  when  he  had  given  contradictory  ages  at  different  times, 
his  statements  had  to  be  inquired  into  before  his  age  could  be 
determined.  We  impressed  upon  pupils  the  desirability  of 
getting  correct  ages,  and  asked  them  to  inquire  of  their  parents 
so  as  to  make  no  mistake.  They  are  an  extremely  obliging 
people  and  they  took  an  interest  in  the  work  ;  so  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  we  obtained  the  true  age  in  most  cases.     It  re- 
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mains  a  source  of  some  error,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  younger  pupils.  In  the  case  of  students  fourteen  years 
old  and  over  there  is  perhaps  only  very  slight  error  in  the 
matter  of  age.  In  verifying  the  ages  of  the  younger  pupils  in 
the  churches,  it  was  found  that  when  the  age  was  given 
wrong,  it  varied  upward  from  the  true  age  about  as  often  as 
downward,  so  that  even  if  these  errors  had  not  been  eliminated, 
they  would  not  greatly  have  affected  the  median  values.  The 
errors  that  yet  remain  uneliminated  are  undoubtedly  of  this 
fluctuating  sort,  not  seriously  affecting  median  or  average 
values  where  the  number  of  pupils  measured  is  considerable. 

After  rejecting  those  of  questionable  age  and  the  mestizo 
class — those  with  some  Spanish  or  Chinese  blood — records 
remain  of  i,i8o  boys  and  438  girls  from  6  to  21  years  of  age. 
The  numbers  are  large  enough  to  show  the  approximate  curves 
of  growth,  though,  especially  in  the  upper  and  lower  age- 
extremes,  the  numbers  are  too  few  for  exactness.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  irregular  angular  nature  of  .some  of 
the  curves,  particularly  those  for  girls  where  the  numbers  are 
far  fewer  than  in  the  case  of  boys.  Still  it  is  believed  that  a 
greater  number  of  observations  would  do  little  more  than  to 
smooth  out  the  irregularities.  The  pupils  measured  were 
typical  of  their  class. 

The  results  of  the  measurements  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables  in  the  forms  of  medians,  averages,  variabilities,  and  yearly 
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increments.  If  errors  of  age  are  entirely  of  a  fluctuating 
character,  it  is  possible  that  the  medians  may  be  less  aflFected 
by  this  form  of  error  than  the  averages.  The  differences, 
however,  between  the  two  are  not  great.  The  curves  of  growth 
shown  in  the  charts  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  dealing 
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Averages  and  Variabilities  of  Philippine  Boys 
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with  annual  increments,  based  upon  median  values.  Curves 
based  upon  averages  follow  the  same  general  lines ;  the 
differences  are  but  slight. 

All   measurements  are  in   terms  of  metric  units.     Age   is 
that  of  the  last  birthday.     Children  called  ten  years  of  age  in 
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the  tables  are  therefore  of  all  ages  from  ten  to  eleven,  or  on  an 
average  of  about  ten  and  a  half  years.  It  is  believed  that 
the  usual  error  of  this  assumption  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Boas 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Philippine  children,  or  at  least  did 
not  when  these  measurements  were  made.  The  schools  had 
been  only  recently  established,  the  pupils  were  very  indiffer- 
ently graded,  and  classes  were  organized  irrespective  of  age. 

Ave* ages  and  Variabilities  of  Philippine  Girls 
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Grip  of  Right  Hand  | 

Grip  of  Left  Hand] 

Vital  Capacity 
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26 
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Growth-Stages 

Height.  As  in  all  studies  made  upon  European  and  Ameri- 
can children,  there  appear  to  be  three  clearly  marked  stages 
of  growth  in  Philippine  children:  (i)  The  steady  growth  of 
childhood;  (2)  The  accelerated  growth  of  puberty;  (3)  The 
diminishing  growth  of  the  post-pubertal  period. 

The  accelerated  growth  of  puberty  occurs  in  Philippine  boys 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  with  the  greatest  an- 
nual increment  from  fourteen  to  fifteen;  in  girls,  between  eleven 
and  fourteen  years,  with  the  greatest  annual  increment  from 
eleven  to  twelve.  The  acceleration  begins  and  ends  two  years 
earlier  with  girls  than  with  boys;  the  greatest  annual  increment, 
however,  comes  three  years  earlier  with  girls  than  with  boys, 
coming  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pube.scent  growth  of  girls  and 
in  the  later  portion  of  that  of  boys. 

After  sixteen,  boys  grow  slowly  for  four  years  more,  growth 
extending  to  the  age  of  twenty.  Growth  after  seventeen  is 
very  slight,  however,  amounting  to  not  more  than  two  centi- 
meters. The  average  of  the  838  adult  Filipinos  measured  by 
Dr.  Folkmar,  if  his  anthropomentric  measurements  can  be  re- 
lied upon,  is  on  an  exact  level  with  that  of  the  145  seventeen- 
year-old  boys  recorded  in  this  study.  This  does  nor  mean  that 
Filipinos  cease  to  grow  at  seventeen.  It  perhaps  rather  indi- 
cates slight  differences  in  the  samples  of  the  population  meas- 
ured. The  adults  measured  by  Dr.  Folkmar  were  inmates  of 
Bilibid  prison.  He  selected  his  838  individuals  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 3,000.     It  is  possible  that  he  rejected  more  of  the  mestizo 
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Chart  I.    Absolute  Growth  of  Philippine  Boys  and  Girls. 
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class  than  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  our  students,  the  marks 
of  Spanish  blood  not  being  so  evident  in  children;  and  also 
that  the  penal  class  were  slightly  under  normal.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  Manila  schools,  perhaps,  contain  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  mestizo  blood  than  does  the  population  in  gen- 
eral. Yet  after  allowance  is  made  for  these  things,  the  evidence 
is  to  the  eflFect  that  Philippine  boys  on  an  average  grow  in 
height  but  little  after  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Philippine  girls  after  the  age  of  fourteen  grow  in  height  for 
three  years  more,  or  until  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  this  age 
their  height  appears  to  be  complete.  In  this  respect,  girls 
appear  to  attain  complete  maturity  at  least  three  years  before 
boys. 

As  with  Europeans,  Philippine  girls  are  taller  than  boys 
from  eleven  to  fourteen.  In  the  girls  measured,  height  was 
greater  than  that  of  boys  at  all  ages  before  fourteen,  which 
differs  from  the  studies  on  Europeans. 

The  stages  of  growth  in  absolute  height  for  both  boys  and 
girls  are  shown  graphically  in  Chart  I;  annual  increments  in 
Chart  III. 

Span  of  arms.  The  growth  of  the  span  of  arms  from  finger- 
tip to  finger-tip  very  nearly  parallels  that  of  stature,  indicating 
the  same  stages  of  growth  at  the  same  ages.  Girls  again  are 
slightly  superior  to  boys  until  fourteen,  after  which  they  fall 
behind.  Span  of  arms  at  the  age  of  eight  is  about  98.5%  of 
the  stature  for  both  boys  and  girls;  at  the  age  of  twenty,  it 
is  about  103%  of  the  stature  with  boys,  and  102%  with  girls. 

Curves  of  absolute  growth  are  found  on  Chart  I,  of  span  of 
arms  relative  to  stature  on  Charts  VI  and  X. 

Height  sating.  Since  this  is  a  measurement  in  one  dimen- 
sion of  the  vital  organs  of  trunk  and  head,  the  limbs  being 
totally  excluded,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  more  significant  measurement 
than  stature  or  span  of  arms.  In  the  curves  of  growth  in  sit- 
ting height  given  on  Chart  I,  the  three  stages  of  growth  are 
very  clearly  shown.  In  the  growth  of  boys,  these  stages  cor- 
respond exactly  with  those  of  stature;  with  girls,  however, 
the  post-pubertal  growth  appears  to  extend  up  to  nineteen,  or 
two  years  longer  than  in  the  case  of  stature.  Although  slight 
after  seventeen,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  significant.  The  steady 
growth  of  boys  from  seventeen  to  twenty  is  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  case  of  stature.  In  this  dimension,  girls  are  shorter 
than  boys  until  twelve,  taller  between  twelve  and  fourteen, 
and  then  again  falling  behind  after  fourteen.  That  girls  should 
surpass  boys  in  both  stature  and  span  of  arms  at  all  ages  be- 
fore twelve,  but  fall  behind  them  in  sitting  height  for  the  same 
period,  seems  to  indicate  a  relatively  greater  length  of  limb  in 
girls  for  this  period.  In  the  later  post-pubertal  period,  this 
relation  is  reversed. 
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The  relation  of  sitting  height  to  stature  is  shown  in  Charts 
VI  and  X. 

Weight.  Weight  was  taken  with  clothing,  but  tropical 
clothing  is  very  light  in  weight. 

The  stages  of  the  growth  in  weight  are  synchronous  in  all 
important  respects  with  growth  in  stature.  Girls  are  abso- 
lutely heavier  than  boys  from  eight  to  fifteen.  In  relation  to 
height,  weight  remains  at  all  ages  about  eqnal  for  the  two 
sexes,  inclining  slightly  in  favor  of  girls  in  the  later  adoles- 
cent period,  as  shown  in  the  charts. 

The  adults  of  all  ages  measured  by  Dr.  Folkmar  were  on  an 
average  three  pounds  heavier  than  the  twenty-year  adolescents 
measured  in  this  study,  yet  the  adults  averaged  two  centime- 
ters less  in  height.  Taking  both  facts  into  consideration,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  weight  of  the.se  twenty-year-old 
youths  was  not  complete,  and  that  growth  in  weight  continues 
for  some  time  after  twenty.  Like  all  peoples,  they  tend  to  fill 
out  somewhat  after  maturity  in  height  is  reached. 

Muscular  Strength.  Grip  of  right  and  left  hands  was  taken 
by  means  of  Smedley's  adjustable  dynamometer,  manufactured 
by  C.  H.  Stoelting  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  instrument  was 
occasionally  tested  for  accuracy  as  to  the  dial  readings.  In 
making  the  tests  the  distance  between  the  bars  was  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  pupil's  hand,  and  he  was  permitted  several 
trials,  the  best  one  being  recorded. 

The  results  as  shown  graphically  in  Chart  II  show  boys 
and  girls  to  be  of  about  equal  strength  until  the  age  of  four- 
teen. After  this  age,  the  divergence  is  very  striking,  girls 
increasing  in  strength  of  grip  less  than  four  kilos,  while  boys 
increased  about  seventeen.  In  the  individuals  measured,  girls 
reach  their  maximum  at  eighteen,  and  boys  at  twenty.  One 
cannot  be  sure  that  growth  in  strength  is  complete  at  these  ages, 
however,  since  the  later  measurements  are  too  few,  and  the 
individuals  of  too  special  a  class  for  the  later  results  to  be  en- 
tirely trustworthy  in  this  respect. 

Growth  in  the  strength  of  the  left  hand  parallels  that  of  the 
right  at  all  stages  in  both  sexes. "  Strength  of  the  left  hand 
differs  from  that  of  the  right  by  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 
This  difiierence,  as  in  white  children,  is  as  great  in  girls  as  in 
boys,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  and  in  Charts  VII  and  XI. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  boys  of  seven  will  grip 
eighty  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  youths  of  eighteen, 
eighty-eight  per  cent.  Girls  of  seven  will  grip  seventy  per 
cent,  of  their  weight,  and  at  eighteen  the  same.  In  relation  to 
weight,  the  amount  of  strength  that  both  boys  and  girls  can 
put  forth  in  a  single  muscular  effort  is  surprisingly  great,  much 
greater  indeed  than  that  of  the  well-conditioned  boys  and  girls 
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measured  by  Mr.  Smedley.  Whether  the  endurance  of  Fili- 
pinos is  commensurate  with  their  strength  as  shown  in  a  single 
effort,  or  whether  one  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  answered  until  some  one  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  their  muscular  endurance. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  the  relatively 
great  strength  of  Philippine  girls  as  compared  with  Philippine 
boys.  Dr.  Christopher  and  Mr.  Smedley  show  that  among 
American  children  measured  at  Chicago  "boys  surpass  the 
girls  in  strength  at  all  ages;  even  in  the  kindergarten  the 
average  boy  is  stronger  in  his  left  hand  than  the  average  girl 
is  in  her  right  hand."  This  is  not  true  of  Philippine  girls 
before  the  age  of  thirteen.  At  thirteen  their  strength  is  equal 
absolutely  to  that  of  boys,  if  not  slightly  greater;  and  from 
nine  to  fourteen  the  differences  of  the  averages  are  very  slight, 
in  no  case  more  than  a  single  kilo. 

Vital  Capacity.  Vital  capacity  was  taken  by  means  of  a  wet 
spirometer.  Each  pupil  was  permitted  several  attempts,  and 
the  best  mark  attained  was  recorded.  Before  nine  years  boys 
and  girls  show  no  appreciable  difference  in  breathing  capacity. 
From  nine  to  twelve,  boys  slightly  surpass  girls.  After 
twelve,  the  divergence  increases,  the  difference  becoming 
marked  after  fifteen.  In  this  respect  only  do  Philippine  boys 
of  thirteen  surpass  girls  of  the  same  age.  This  difference 
may  be  partly  or  even  wholly  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  test. 
Boys  were  more  ready  to  lay  aside  their  dignity  and  blow  with 
sustained  effort  than  were  the  girls  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
girls  were  more  hindered  by  their  form  of  clothing. 

General  Conclusions.  Philippine  children  show  the  three 
marked  stages  of  development  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty  as  clearly  as  do  children  of  European  descent;  and  the 
periods  appear  to  be  synchronous  for  the  two  races.  The  pubertal 
acceleration  usually  begins  in  Philippine  boys  at  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  and  extends  up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  After  this  age 
growth  seems  to  continue  for  three  or  four  years  longer. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  growth  after  twenty  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  the  data  at  hand. 

With  girls  the  period  of  pubertal  acceleration  falls  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen,  arriving  and  ending  some  two 
or  three  years  earlier  than  with  boys.  After  fourteen,  girls  con- 
tinue to  grow  for  three  or  four  years  longer,  reaching  maturity 
at  about  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  upper  limit  is  not  here 
indicated  with  certainty  because  of  the  insufficient  nural^er 
measured,  and  because  the  girls  in  the  later  years  of  the 
secondary  school  constitute  a  somewhat  specialized  type. 

Philippine  girls  on  an  average  seem  to  be  about  equal  to 
Philippine  boys  at  all    ages   before   fourteen.     Anatomically 
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they  are  superior  to  boys  between  eleven  or  twelve  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  ;  functionally  at  this  period  in  grip  and  vital  capacity, 
they  are  slightly  weaker  relative  to  size,  but  about  equal  in 
absolute  units.  This  comparison  of  boys  and  girls  seems  to 
be  of  value  in  indicating  a  great  difiFerence  in  the  physiological 
age  of  the  two  sexes  at  this  chronological  period.  It  seems  to 
show  that  at  thirteen  most  girls  are  post-pubescent  while  most 
boys  of  that  age  remain  pre- pubescent,  a  fact  of  practical  im- 
portance in  dealing  with  matters  of  coeducation  recently  intro- 
duced into  Philippine  schools. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Growth  of  Philippine  Children 
WITH  White  Children 

A  comparison  of  the  children  of  the  two  races  is  best  shown 
graphically,  as  in  the  Charts  IV  to  XII.  Curves  showing  the 
growth  of  American  children  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Smedley's  work  in  the  child-study  laboratory  at  Chicago,  with 
the  exception  of  the  curves  showing  annual  increments  of 
growth  in  height  and  weight  which  were  calculated  by  Dr. 
Boas,  and  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Vol.  IX,  No.  3.  Since  the  curves  showing  the  growth  of 
Filipinos  were  based  upon  median  values,  the  medians  also 
were  employed  in  constructing  the  curves  for  American  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  averages  may  just  as  well  have  been  used  since 
the  diflferences  between  the  two  are  but  slight. 

Boys 

Height.     The  curves  of  growth  in  height   at   the  top  of 

Ratio  of  Height  Sitting  to  Stature 


Boys             j 

Girls 

Age   Fi] 

ipino 

American 

Chinese 

Filipina 

American 

7 

544 

.560 

i 

•540       .550 

8 

556 

•553 

•550       .545 

9 

546 

•543 

•549 

■542    1    .540 

10 

536 

•534 

•552 

■528       -534 

II 

539 

•533 

•543 

•527 

•533 

12 

530 

•529 

•541 

.522 

•532 

13 

529 

•517 

•540 

•532 

•527 

14 

524 

•517 

.528 

.528 

•529 

15 

526 

•522 

•532 

•539 

•532 

16 

532 

•527 

•521 

•537 

•535 

17 

528 

•533 

•534 

•532 

18 

534 

•532 

•541 

■538 

19 

531 

•527 

•541 

•538 

20 

537 

•532 

•541    i    538 
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Chart  IV  show  a  remarkable  parallelism  in  the  growth  of 
Philippine  and  American  boys.  Both  curves  show  the  same 
general  stages,  falling  within  the  same  years.  The  pubertal 
acceleration  falls  within  the  same  age-limits  for  both  races. 
Before  the  age  of  fifteen  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two 
races  remains  about  constant,  Filipinos  being  on  an  average 
from  six  to  eight  centimeters  .shorter  than  Americans  of  the 
same  ages.  But  after  fifteen,  the  Philippine  boy  lags  behind. 
He  continues  to  grow  up  to  twenty,  and  perhaps  even  beyond, 
but  his  late  adolescent  growth  appears  to  lack  the  vigor  shown 


Ratio  of  Span  of  Arms  to  Stature 


Boys 

Girls 

Age 

Filipino 

American 

Chinese 

Filipina 

American 

7 

.987 

1.003 

•974 

•995 

8 

.988 

1.008 

.992 

.000 

9 

.984 

1.007 

.976 

1. 000 

000 

lo 

.992 

1. 010 

•985 

•985 

002 

II 

1. 000 

1.009 

•985 

.991 

008 

12 

1.004 

1. 017 

•993 

.998 

007 

13 

1. 014 

1. 015 

.986 

1.003 

005 

14 

1. 014 

1.0x8 

1. 000 

1. 010 

012 

15 

1.025 

1.023 

1.025 

1. 018 

009 

i6 

1.023 

1.023 

1.030 

I -015 

0C7 

17 

1.028 

1. 021 

1.023 

021 

i8 

I  033 

1.029 

1.020 

013 

19 

1.034 

1. 017 

018 

20 

I  035 

1. 017 

001 

Ratio  of  the  Cube  of  Height  to  Weight 


Boys 

Girls 

Age 

Filipino 

American 

Chinese 

Filipina 

American 

7 

78.8 

74-9 

80.1 

75-7 

8 

78.9 

76.6 

81.0 

78 

2 

9 

83.1 

78.9 

77.2 

81.6 

79 

7 

10 

84.9 

79-8 

81.3 

88.3 

82 

3 

II 

85  •a 

81.6 

79.2 

84.8 

85 

8 

12 

88.5 

81.3 

80.9 

88.4 

84 

0 

13 

88.2 

83.6 

78.8 

873 

85 

7 

14 

905 

84.4 

82.7 

853 

83 

6 

15 

88.2 

84.9 

85.2 

81.0 

81 

0 

16 

86.8 

83 -9 

79-5 

78 

7 

17 

88.8 

80.3 

77-8 

80 

3 

18 

85.3 

82.6 

76.7 

78 

8 

19 

83.0 

79-9 

78.8 

78 

6 

20 

82.4 

78.7 

78.5 

787 
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by  that  of  the  American  boy.  As  compared  with  children  of 
North-European  descent,  Filipinos  suffer  relative  arrest  in  their 
physical  growth  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  relative  failure 
of  growth-vigor  is  shown  in  all  the  curves  of  Chart  IV.  The 
almost  complete  parallelism  of  growth  up  to  fifteen  and  the 
subsequent  divergence  after  this  age  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
shown  in  sitting  height,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
dimension  measured. 

Chart  V  shows   the  greatest  annual  growth-increment  in 


Ratio  of  Strength  of  Grip  to  Weight 


Boys                                II 

Girls 

Age       Fi 

ipino        American 

i 

Chinese          Fi 

1 

[ipina 

American 

7 

809 

511 

684        1         .507 

8 

813 

532 

749 

505 

9 

817 

558 

.798 

794 

529 

10 

826 

594 

.782 

776 

537 

II 

822 

612 

.838 

774 

544 

12 

806 

629 

.796 

752 

554 

13 

804 

653 

.803 

783 

575 

14 

790 

677 

■iv> 

729 

566 

15 

847 

712 

.867 

737 

575 

16 

848 

762 

.880 

712 

576 

17 

873 

772 

698 

589 

18 

879 

776 

705 

596 

19 

861 

811 

713 

614 

20    1 

861 

815 

768 

623 

Relation  of  Vital  Capacity  to  Weight 
Cc.  per  Kilo 


Boys                                1 

Girls 

Age 

Filipino 

American 

Chinese 

Filipina 

American 

7 

56 -9 

54-7 

56-4 

51-6 

8 

55-6 

55-6 

55-7 

50.9 

9 

56.8 

55-2 

54-7 

531 

517 

10 

55-8 

56.0 

54-8 

54-3 

509 

II 

54-3 

55-9 

54-5 

49.0 

50.8 

12 

55-2 

55-4 

53-7 

50.7 

47-7 

13 

58.1 

56.7 

54-3 

48.0 

46.9 

14 

55-6 

55-6 

55-7 

47-7 

45-8 

15 

54-9 

55-9 

531 

49.2 

45-9 

16 

56.5 

59-5 

48.1 

451 

17 

59-9 

60.6 

507 

46.1 

18 

58.5 

60.4 

47-8 

46.8 

19 

57-8 

59-4 

512 

48.0 

20 

59-5 

59-3 

. 

49  0 

48.2 
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Relation  of  Strength  of  Grip  to  Vital  Capacity 
Kilos  per  Liter 


Boys 

Gi 

rls 

Age 

Filipino 

American 

Chinese 

Filipina 

American 

7 

I5-I 

9.8 

12.2 

9.6 

8 

14.6 

lO.O 

13-5 

9-7 

9 

14.4 

10.7 

14.6 

15.0 

10.2 

lO 

14.8 

10.3 

14-3 

14-3 

10.6 

II 

152 

10.6 

154 

iS-8 

II. I 

12 

14.6 

ir-3 

14.9 

14.9 

11.6 

13 

13-8 

II. 4 

14.8 

16.3 

12.3 

14 

14.2 

II. 4 

13-9 

15 -3 

12.4 

15 

15-4 

12.5 

16.3 

15.0 

12.5 

i6 

15.0 

12.5 

16. 1 

14.8 

12.8 

17 

14.6 

12.8 

13-8 

12.8 

i8 

15  I 

12.9 

14.8 

12.8 

19 

14.8 

13-6 

14.6 

12.8 

20 

14-5 

13-7 

15-8 

13.0 

Ratio  of  Left  Hand  to  Right  Hand 


Boys 

Girls 

Age       Fi 

ipiuo        Am 

erican 

Chinese 

Filipina 

American 

7 

934 

948 

•924 

•944 

8 

952 

933 

•935 

940 

9 

966 

942 

•975 

.928 

935 

10 

947 

944 

•975 

•950 

935 

II 

925 

940 

.929 

.907 

938 

12 

935 

920 

.971 

.942 

940 

13 

952 

920 

.960 

•935 

911 

14 

932 

921 

•950 

•955 

920 

15 

906 

929 

.901 

.926 

925 

16 

956 

922 

•933 

926 

17 

925 

909 

•934 

916 

18 

921 

918 

•913 

933 

19 

973 

941 

.918 

926 

20 

935 

941 

.891 

917 

height  to  fall  for  both  races  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen.  The  growth-force  during  this  period  seems  to  be 
much  more  pronounced  in  the  Filipino  than  in  the  American ; 
but  it  seems  to  exhaust  itself  for  him  all  the  more  quickly,  as 
shown  by  the  more  precipitous  fall  of  the  curve  after  fifteen. 

Weight.  The  curves  of  weight  in  Chart  IV  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  Philippine  boys  not  only  fall  behind  after  fifteen, 
but  that  they  were  continually  losing  ground  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.     The  apparent  divergence  be- 
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Chart  IV.    A  Comparison  of  Philippine  and  American  Boys  in  Absolute  GrowUi. 
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Chart  V.    A  Comparison  of  the  Annual  Increments  of  Growth  of  Philippine  and  Amer 
icau  Boys. 
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Chart  VI.    A  Comparison  of  the  Relative  Growth  of  Philippine  and  American  Boys. 
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Chart  VII.    A  Comparison  of  the  Relative  Growth  of  Philippine  and  American  Boys. 
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Cecart  VIII.    A  Comparison  of  Philippine  and  American  Girls  in  Absolute  Growth. 
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Chart  IX.    A  Comparison  of  the  Annual  Increments  of  Growth  of  Philippine  and 
Americau  Girls. 
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Chart  X.    A  Comparison  of  the  Relative  Growth  of  Philippine  and  American  Giris. 
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Chart  XI.    A  Comparison  of  the  Relative  Growth  of  Philippine  and  American  Girls. 
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Chakt  XII.    A  Comparison  of  the  Growth  of  the  Girls  of  the  two  races  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Boys  of  their  own  race. 
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fore  fifteen  is  due  to  the  difFerence  in  height;  it  must  be 
remembered  that  weight  varies  not  as  the  height  but  rather  as 
the  cube  of  the  height.  In  the  tables  and  in  Chart  VII  is 
shown  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the  height  to  the  weight  at 
each  age  for  both  races.  The  curves  thus  formed  are  parallel 
throughout,  showing  that  the  relation  of  the  two  races  in 
weight  is  the  same  at  all  ages  as  for  height.  They  show  also 
that  Philippine  boys  are  at  all  ages  taller  relative  to  their 
weight ;  or,  stated  more  simply,  Filipinos  are  more  slender 
than  Americans. 

Vital  Capacity.  Vital  capacity  varies  also  as  the  cube  ot 
the  height,  so  that  the  discrepancy  here  again,  although  ap- 
parent, is  not  real.  The  ratio  of  vital  capacity  to  weight  is 
about  the  same  for  both  races  at  all  ages,  as  shown  in  chart 
VII.  The  curves  show  a  great  expansion  in  lung  capacity 
relative  to  weight  for  both  races  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  seventeen. 

Physical  Proportions.  Philippine  boys  are  more  slender  than 
American  boys  of  corresponding  ages.  Height  sitting  in  pro- 
portion to  total  stature  is  about  the  same  for  both  races,  the 
difference  of  the  averages  being  at  no  time  more  than  one  per 
cent.  This  indicates  also  that  the  two  races  are  about  equal 
in  relative  length  of  limbs.  Span  of  arms  relative  to  height 
appears  to  be  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  less  for  Philippine  boys 
before  thirteen ;  after  this  age  both  races  are  relatively  equal. 

Strength  of  Grip.  Before  the  age  of  thirteen,  Philippine 
boys  appear  to  be  superior  to  American  boys  of  corresponding 
ages  in  strength  of  grip  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  From 
thirteen  to  fifteen,  they  are  equal  absolutely,  but  the  Filipinos, 
being  smaller,  are  relatively  superior.  After  fifteen,  Philippine 
boys  fall  behind  in  absolute  strength,  though  retaining  their 
relative  superiority,  as  shown  in  Chart  VI.  In  calculating 
strength  of  grip  relative  to  weight,  one  must  remember  that 
both  sets  of  boys  were  weighed  with  clothing,  and  that  Ameri- 
can clothing  is  considerably  heavier  than  the  light  tropical 
garments.  In  the  curves,  this  slight  but  appreciable  difFerence 
in  weight  favors  the  Filipino ;  though  it  will  go  but  a  small 
way  in  explaining  the  results. 

This  difference  in  the  relative  strength  of  grip  not  being 
perhaps  what  one  might  expect,  the  conditions  of  the  tests 
were  carefully  examined  to  see  that  there  was  no  source  of 
error.  One's  first  thought  would  be  that  the  instruments  used 
may  have  been  dissimilar.  But  I  used  a  duplicate  of  Mr. 
Sraedley's  instrument,  manufactured  by  the  same  company. 
The  instrument  was  tested  several  times  for  correctness. 

If  Philippine  pupils  had  recently  been  engaged  in  any  form 
of  labor  specially  adapted  to  developing  the  grip,  as,  for  exam- 
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pie,  the  pounding  of  rice  in  mortars,  this  would  be  a  disturbing 
factor;  but  it  is  thought  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  pupils 
measured  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  any  important  dissimilarity  of  con- 
ditions. If  none  exists,  one  must  conclude  that  Philippine 
boys  are,  weight  for  weight,  stronger  in  a  single  eflfort  of  grip 
than  American  boys.  The  left  hand  as  compared  with  the 
right  is  about  the  same  for  the  two  races;  the  left  hand  is  from 
five  to  eight  per  cent,  weaker,  the  relation  varying  somewhat 
with  age. 

Variabilities.  If  one  compares  the  variabilities  given  in  the 
tables  with  those  of  Dr.  Boas  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1904,  one  notices  that  the 
greatest  variability  in  height  and  weight  occurs  at  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  in  both  races.  This  points  further  to  a  syn- 
chronism in  the  pubertal  expansion  of  the  two  races.  At  this 
period  both  races  appear  to  contain  a  large  per  cent,  of  both 
pre-pubescents  and  post-pubescents;  this  is  doubtless  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wide  degree  of  variability. 

Girls 

A  comparison  of  the  g^rowth  of  Philippine  and  American 
girls  is  graphically  shown  in  Charts  VIII  to  XII. 

Chart  VIII  shows  the  growth  of  the  girls  of  the  two  races  to 
be  about  parallel  up  to  the  middle  of  the  pubertal  acceleration; 
after  this  period,  Philippine  girls  fall  behind  relatively.  Cor- 
responding growth-periods  seem  to  coincide  in  time  for  the 
girls  of  the  two  races;  and  to  differ  most  noticeably  in  the 
relative  lack  of  growth-vigor  in  Philippine  girls  during  later 
adolescence.  This  difference  is  less  marked,  however,  with 
girls  than  with  boys. 

Chart  IX  shows  the  greatest  growth-increments  to  fall  for 
both  races  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  As  with  boys,  the 
pubertal  expansion  seems  to  be  more  sudden  with  Philippine 
than  with  American  girls,  and  to  expend  itself  more  quickly, 
resulting  in  a  more  rapid  falling  off  in  the  degree  of  yearly 
growth  after  twelve  or  thirteen. 

Charts  X  and  XI  show  relative  physical  proportions  of  the 
girls  of  the  two  races.  Height  sitting  in  proportion  to  stature 
is  the  same  for  both;  relative  length  of  limb  is  the  same;  arm- 
span  relative  to  stature  differs  but  slightly.  Philippine  girls 
appear  to  be  more  slender  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  after 
which  period  the  ratio  of  height  to  weight  appears  to  be  about 
the  same  for  the  two  races.  Vital  capacity  relative  to  weight  is 
distinctly  greater  for  Philippine  girls;  girls  differ  in  this  respect 
whereas  boys  were  about  equal. 

In  strength  of  grip  Philippine  girls  appear  to  be  superior  to 
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American  girls  in  absolute  strength  up  to  sixteen  years,  after 
which  they  are  about  equal.  In  strength  relative  to  weight, 
Philippine  girls  seem  to  be  superior  at  all  ages,  the  diJBFerence 
ranging  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Relative  strength 
of  the  left  hand  as  compared  with  the  right  is  about  the  same 
for  the  two  races. 

In  Chart  XII  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the 
girls  of  the  two  races  on  a  basis  of  their  size  and  strength  rela- 
tive to  the  boys  of  their  own  race.  It  is  claimed  that  women 
differ  from  the  men  of  their  own  race  to  a  greater  degree 
among  some  races  than  among  others;  the  curves  were  con- 
structed to  test  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  In  the  curves 
ICO  per  cent,  represents  boys;  the  curves  show  how  much 
Philippine  and  American  girls  rise  above  or  fall  below  average 
masculine  standards  of  their  race.  The  results  show  that  in 
stature,  sitting  height,  and  span  of  arms,  the  girls  of  the  two 
races  are  in  this  respect  about  equal,  especially  as  they  ap- 
proach adulthood.  In  weight,  Philippine  girls  appear  to  be 
slightly  superior;  in  strength  of  grip  and  in  vital  capacity 
Philippine  girls  are  considerably  superior, — from  five  to  ten 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  girls  of  the  two  races,  when 
their  averages  are  compared  with  average  masculine  standards, 
are  structurally  about  equal;  but  functionally,  in  the  two  as- 
pects measured,  Philippine  girls  are  nearer  the  standards  set 
by  the  boys  of  their  race  than  are  American  girls  to  American 
boys.  This  relation  holds  for  late  adolescence;  and  since  the 
girls  of  both  races  seem  to  be  mature  by  twenty,  it  doubtless 
holds  true  for  the  adults  as  well. 

Chinese  Boys 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  I  measured  sixty  Chinese 
boys  at  the  Tondo  Chinese  School  in  Manila.  Only  pure- 
blood  Chinese  were  measured,  Chinese-Filipino  mestizos  being 
rejected.  Their  parents  were  mostly  natives  of  southern  China, 
— Amoy,  Hong-Kong,  Canton,  Saigon. 

I  was  assured  by  the  principal  of  the  school  that  they  could 
be  depended  upon  to  give  their  ages  correctly;  consequently 
they  were  taken  at  their  word  in  the  matter  of  age.  But  I 
very  much  doubt  if  they  gave  their  ages  even  so  accurately  as 
did  the  Filipino  children. 

In  this  connection  one  must  remember  that  the  Chinese 
count  their  ages,  not  from  actual  birthdays,  but  from  the  Chi- 
nese New  Year.  A  ten-year-old  Chinese  boy  is  one  who  has 
ten  times  celebrated  the  Chinese  New  Year;  on  an  average  he 
is  therefore  nine  and  one-half  years  of  age;  whereas  an  Ameri- 
can or  Filipino  boy  who  says  he  is  ten  years  old  is  on  an  aver- 
age ten  and  a  half,  or  a  full  year  older.  In  the  tables,  therefore, 
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I  have  set  back  the  ages  of  the  Chinese  one  year  so  as  to  make 
them  entirely  comparable  with  the  tables  for  Filipino  and 
American  boys. 

The  following  table  presents  their  average  measurements. 

Averages  of  Sixty  Chinese  Boys 
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These  averages  seem  to  show  that  in  stature,  height  sitting, 
and  span  of  arms,  Chinese  and  Filipino  boys  are  not  far  apart 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen.  Curves  of  growth  appear 
to  follow  about  the  same  lines  up  to  that  age. 

In  respect  to  weight,  Chinese  boys  are  heavier,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively.  They  are  not  so  slender  as  Filipinos. 
In  absolute  strength  of  grip  Chinese  appear  to  be  stronger, 
but  relative  to  weight,  they  are  of  about  the  same  strength. 
The  left  hand  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  nearly  equal  to 
the  right  in  Chinese  than  in  Filipino  or  American  boys. 

The  sitting  height  of  Chinese  boys  seems  to  be  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  Filipinos  or  whites;  or  in  other  words, 
Chinese  appear  to  have  somewhat  shorter  legs  comparatively, 
with  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  relative  volume  of  vital  or- 
gans. Span  of  arms  relative  to  height  shows  them  to  have 
slightly  shorter  arms  also  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  find  in  "Nature"  of  Oct.  15, 
1908,  some  results  of  a  far  more  complete  study  on  the  Chinese 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Crook,  Queen's  College,  Hong  Kong.  He 
measured  659  boys  and  youths  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty-four  years,  and  presents  an  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween Chinese  and  English  boys. 

A  comparison  of  my  results  with  those  of  Mr.  Crook  seems 
to  indicate  that  Chinese  boys  of  Manila  are  less  developed  than 
those  of  Hong  Kong.  Climate  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter;  also  it  is  possible  that  he  measured  a  better 
class  of  students  at  Hong  Kong  than  I  found  among  the  shop- 
keeper's sons  in  the  public  schools  of  Manila. 

Mr.  Crook  remarks  on  the  small  amount  of  chest  expansion 
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in  Chinese  boys.  This  was  determined  by  measurements  of 
chest  girth.  My  figures  for  vital  capacity,  obtained  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way,  confirm  his  conclusions. 

A  Comparison  of  Philippine  with  Japanese  Children 

It  appears  that  the  Department  of  Education  in  Japan  meas- 
ures the  height  and  weight  of  all  Japanese  school  children. 
The  average  figures  for  the  year  1901  for  869,014  children,  as 
reported  by  Dr.  Misawa  in  the  March  number  of  this  Jotirnal 
for  the  current  year  (p.  109)  are,  for  boys,  as  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  Beside  them  are  the  figures  for  Filipinos  and 
Chinese  for  comparison. 
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Japanese  boys  to  sixteen  years  of  age  are  from  six  to  twelv'e 
centimeters  shorter  than  Filipino  boys  of  corresponding  ages. 
They  are  as  much  shorter  than  Filipino  boys  as  the  latter  are 
shorter  than  American  boys.  The  table  shows  the  Chinese  to 
be  not  appreciably  different  from  Filipinos  in  height.  This  is 
one  further  item  of  proof  that  the  mongoloid  Malays  of  the 
Philippines  are  racially  more  closely  related  to  the  Chinese 
than  to  the  Japanese, 

In  weight  the  same  relationship  holds. 


OUT-DOOR  SCHOOI^ 


By  Ei^OKA  Whitman  Curtis 


It  has  often  happened  in  the  past  that  normal  children  have 
profited  by  educational  experiments  found  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  defectives.  The  present  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  open-air  schools  while  relating  to  sickly  and  back- 
ward children,  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  educators, 
as  pointing  to  possible  changes  in  methods  and  curricula  likely 
to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  all  school  children.  Still  in  its 
infancy  and  comparatively  little  known,  this  educational  inno- 
vation may  be  said,  nevertheless,  to  have  passed  already  its 
experimental  stage  in  the  countries  in  which  it  has  thus  far 
found  expression.  It  may  be  noticed  that  while  in  line  with 
other  fresh-air  activities,  all  illustrative  of  the  advance  in  the 
science  of  hygiene  and  of  child  study,  this  movement  for  out- 
door education  is  of  somewhat  different  inception,  having 
started  by  means  of  the  active  co-operation  of  school  authori- 
ties, in  the  cities  which  were  the  first  to  establish  these  schools. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  to  Germany  for  initiative  in 
matters  pertaining  to  education.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  countr}'  leading  in  the  present  radical  de- 
parture from  established  pedagogical  methods.  The  first 
experiment  of  the  kind  was  made  in  Charlottenburg,  just  out 
of  Berlin,  where  in  a  beautiful  forest  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  this  first  out-door  school  was  started,  in  the  summer 
of  1904. 

Before  describing  this  school,  patterning  after  which  the 
other  forest  schools  of  Germany  as  well  as  the  out-door  schools 
of  England  and  America  have  arisen,  a  few  words  as  to  its 
origin  may  be  in  order. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  had  been,  scattered  throughout 
Germany,  day  sanatoria.  As  far  back  as  1889  a  thesis  given 
at  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  Berlin  aroused 
great  interest  in  the  subject  of  fresh-air  treatment,  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  Red  Cross  Association  erected  its  first 
institution  for  men.  Kranken-kassen  (insurance  societies  for 
the  sick)  took  up  the  work  and  many  parishes  and  local  asso- 
ciations supported  institutions  of  the  kind.  Dr.  Ritter-Becker. 
in  co-operation  with  the  Red  Cross  Society,  had  one  of  these 
establishments  which  he  carried  on  for  some  years,  placing 
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great  emphasis  upon  forms  of  treatment  now  in  everyday  use 
and  particularly  upon  the  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  by  chil- 
dren in  the  open  air  exposed  to  sunlight,  advocating  sun  baths, 
dietetic  treatment  and  individual  gymnastics,  but  particularly 
an  abundance  of  pure  air  for  consumptive  and  scrofulous 
patients.  In  the  beginning,  these  day  sanatoria,  or  fresh-air 
colonies,  were  for  men,  then  followed  the  establishment  of 
similar  ones  for  women  and  later,  out  of  caring  for  the  children 
of  married  women  patients,  grew  institutions  for  children.  In 
these  day  sanatoria  for  children,  where  a  small  amount  of  in- 
struction was  given  weekly,  simply  enough  to  prevent  their 
becoming  entirely  unaccustomed  to  work,  we  have  the  germ 
of  the  present  Waldschule  or  forest  school,  which  has  lately 
spread  to  different  parts  of  Germany. 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  establishment  of  these  fresh-air 
institutions  for  sick  and  convalescents  in  1900,  in  which  in- 
struction at  public  cost  played  a  part,  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  ones  for  children,  who  though  comparatively  well,  were 
not  able,  without  injury,  to  endure  the  strain  and  confinement 
of  ordinary  school  work. 

That  the  number  of  public  school  children  badly  in  need  of 
treatment,  remedial  and  prev^entive,  is  surprisingly  large,  has 
been  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  system  of  medical  inspec- 
tion which  now  prevails  in  most  large  cities  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  which  has  been  operative  in  Germany  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  By  means  of  this  system  health  records  are 
kept  throughout  the  school  life  of  children  and  a  correlation 
has  been  shown  to  exist  between  bodily  weakness  and  mental 
inability,  a  large  proportion  of  "backward  children"  being 
found  in  the  number  of  those  suffering  from  incipient  tubercu- 
losis, anaemia,  heart  trouble,  scrofula  and  general  debility. 

To  meet  the  need  of  such  children,  the  Charlotteuburg 
school  board  decided  upon  the  establishment  in  1904  of  a  forest 
school,  and  out  of  twenty-five  schools  of  the  city,  children 
were  chosen,  selection  being  made  by  the  school  physician 
aided  by  principal  and  teachers,  those  having  severe  forms  of 
heart  trouble,  open  scrofulous  sores  and  those  in  the  more  in- 
fectious stages  of  tuberculosis  not  being  included  in  the  num- 
ber. The  school  opened  with  ninety-five  children.  During 
the  same  year  the  number  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  in  1907  to  two  hundred  and  forty. 

As  has  been  said,  the  school  is  in  a  beautiful  forest.  Situ- 
ated three  miles  from  the  city,  a  ride  of  twenty  minutes  by  car 
and  a  walk  of  seven  minutes  brings  one  to  the  entrance  gate. 
A  portion  of  the  wood,  comprising  about  five  acres,  has  been 
enclosed  by  wire  fencing,  and  here  one  finds  temporary  barracks 
containing  schoolrooms,  besides  sheds  and  small  buildings  for 
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baths,  kitchen,  workshops,  etc.  These  buildings  all  have  the 
simplest  of  appointments.  Schoolrooms  are  provided  with  desks, 
light-weight  chairs  that  can  be  carried  in  and  out  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  ordinary  school  apparatus.  They  are  furnished  also 
with  stoves  for  use  in  coldest  weather  though,  in  accordance 
with  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  school,  teaching  must  be 
carried  on  out  of  doors  whenever  possible.  Even  the  prescribed 
rest  of  two  hours  after  the  mid-day  meal  must  be  taken  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  reclining  chairs,  rugs,  and  wraps  form  part  of 
the  school  equipment. 

The  children  arrive  at  the  school  at  an  early  hour  (7.45  A.  M.) 
and  remain  into  the  evening.  On  reaching  the  school  they 
have  breakfast,  which  consists  of  a  bowl  of  soup  and  bread 
and  butter.  Classes  are  then  held  until  10,  when  the  children 
are  given  a  luncheon  of  milk,  bread  and  butter.  Lessons, 
gymnastic  exercises,  play  and  manual  work  fill  up  the  remain- 
ing morning  hours  until  12.30  when  dinner  of  soup,  meat  and 
vegetables  is  served.  After  dinner  comes  the  two  hours  period 
of  rest  or  sleep,  obligatory  for  all.  Classes  are  held  from  3  to 
4,  after  which  the  children  again  have  something  to  eat — this 
time,  milk,  black  bread  and  jam.  The  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon, as  a  usual  thing,  is  spent  in  play.  Supper  at  6.45  con- 
sists of  soup  and  bread  and  butter,  after  which  the  children 
return  to  their  homes. 

Six  men  and  three  women  are  employed  as  teachers.  The 
same  general  subjects  are  taught  as  in  the  regular  schools,  all 
of  the  seven  grades  except  the  lowest,  v/hich  is  left  out  be- 
casue  of  the  distance  which  is  too  great  for  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, being  represented,  the  children  ranging  in  age  from  seven 
to  fourteen  years.  Classes  usually  number  twenty,  and  never 
more  than  twenty-five.  No  lesson  lasts  over  half  an  hour  and 
no  class  follows  another  without  five  or  ten  minutes  intermis- 
sion. Much  of  the  teaching  is  of  an  informal  character,  many 
subjects  lending  themselves  readily  to  a  freer  form  of  treatment 
because  of  the  environment.  The  materials  for  nature  study 
are,  of  course,  available,  and  plant,  animal  and  insect  life  at 
hand.  Geography  is  taught  by  the  scaling  of  maps  out  doors  in 
sand,  and  arithmetic  made  of  less  remote  interest  by  practical 
work  and  actual  measurements  with  rules  and  tapes.  Poetrj' 
and  sougs  descriptive  of  forest  sights  and  sounds  are  chosen. 
Materials  gathered  in  the  woods,  dry  twigs  and  branches  from 
the  trees  trimmed  in  the  spring  are  utilized  for  work  in 
carving  and  carpentering.  Singing  and  gymnastics  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  work.  Nowhere,  it  is  said,  is  there  so 
much  singing  or  so  much  voluntary  gymnastic  exercise  as  in  the 
Waldschule.  Apparatus  consisting  of  bars,  poles,  ropes,  etc., 
are  out  of  doors,  and  swings  especially  are  constantly  in  use. 
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Gardens  are  cultivated,  each  child  having  a  separate  flower 
bed,  larger  plots  being  reserved  for  grains,  vegetables,  and 
common  food  plants  which  many  children  know  only  by  name. 
Girls  spend  some  of  their  leisure  time  at  needlework,  weave 
baskets  out  of  grass,  and  help  in  preparing  vegetables  for 
dinner  and  in  small  class-room  duties. 

Baths  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  Waldschule  programme. 
Each  child  receives  warm  baths,  and  by  order  of  the  physician 
salt,  sun,  and  shower  baths  are  given  in  individual  cases,  being 
considered  among  the  important  therapeutic  agents. 

The  cost  of  establishing  the  school  was  in  round  numbers 
40,000  Marks  and  the  daily  average  cost  per  child  is  85  Pfennige 
(approximately  21  cents),  of  which  50%  is  for  nourishment. 
When  able,  the  parents  pay  from  5  to  50  Pfenige  a  da5^  but  for 
many  of  the  children  the  school  is  entirely  free.  The  street 
railway  company  has  given  reduced  rates,  and  twenty  free 
tickets,  the  city  furnishing  one  hundred,  thus  providing  trans- 
portation for  oue-half  the  children.  The  culinary  department 
is  provided  for  by  the  Women's  Patriotic  Alliance,  and  is  in 
charge  of  a  Red  Cross  sister.  The  city  furnishes  instruction 
and  school  equipment.  Teachers  are  chosen  from  the  regular 
Charlottenburg  schools  and  receive  besides  board  fifty  Marks 
per  month  in  addition  to  their  regular  salaries,  for  hours  are 
longer  and  no  holidays  possible,  as  the  Waldschule  is  open 
seven  days  in  the  week. 

A  physician  visits  the  school  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
makes  frequent  examinations  and  prescribes  all  courses  of 
treatment.  Every  fortnight  the  children  are  weighed,  and 
steady  gains  are  reported  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  general, 
the  gain  is  seven  or  eight  pounds  during  their  few  months'  stay, 
or  about  one-half  pound  per  child  per  week.  Sometimes  from 
ten  to  sixteen  pounds  are  gained.  As  to  other  physical  results, 
twenty-three  of  the  anaemic  cases  were  reported  cured  and 
forty-five  as  greatly  improved  ;  an  increase  in  chest  measure- 
ments is  recorded,  and  heart  and  lung  troubles  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  All  children  showed  increasing  immunity 
to  colds  and  almost  complete  freedom  from  infectious  diseases, 
due  to  forest  surroundings. 

Beginning  with  three  months  in  the  first  year,  and  open  for 
five  months  in  its  .second,  the  school  term  has  now  been  ex- 
tended till  it  covers  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  being  suspended 
only  from  December  to  April,  the  worst  months  of  the  North 
German  climate.  In  proportion  as  the  length  of  stay  into  the 
winter  has  been  late  each  season,  the  percentage  of  cures  has 
been  greater. 

As  to  results  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  children  are 
reported  as  showing  marked  improvement  in  "attention  and 
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mental  alertness",  almost  all,  or  nine  tenths,  being  able  to  re- 
sume ordinary  school  work.  Great  improvement  in  behavior, 
too,  has  been  noticed,  moody  and  quarrelsome  children  becom- 
ing more  equable.  Punctuality,  cleanliness  and  orderliness  are 
developed.  As  to  discipline,  no  difl&culty  is  experienced  in 
maintaining  it,  notwithstanding  the  greater  freedom  allowed 
the  children.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  permitted  and  harsh 
treatment,  and  irony  even,  may  not  be  indulged  in. 

A  closer  personal  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  es- 
tablished, and  the  co-educational  factor  which  is  not  usually 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  Germans  has  met  with  approval, 
and  has  even  been  acknowledged  to  have  been  beneficial  in 
influence. 

Writers  on  the  Waldschule  are  enthusiastic.  They  speak  of 
the  blessing  that  goes  through  the  children  to  their  homes, 
of  the  effect  of  the  forest  upon  them,  of  how  their  aesthetic 
nature  is  aroused,  of  how  they  watch  the  changing  seasons, 
are  inspired  to  find  out  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  about 
them,  and  of  the  advantages  of  getting  ideas  from  objects 
themselves  instead  of  entirely  through  the  words  of  a  teacher. 

A  number  of  German  cities  soon  followed  the  example  set 
by  Charlottenburg,  and  early  in  1906  the  Kultus-minister  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  to  his  colleagues  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, calling  attention  to  the  Charlottenburg  school.  The 
Kaiser,  too,  recommended  the  establishment  of  other  out-door 
schools,  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  increasingly  large  number 
of  youths  unfit  for  military  service  because  of  flat  chests  and 
muscular  weakness,  thought  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
sitting  over  desks  in  ordinary  schoolrooms. 

In  May,  1906,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kaiser's  and  Kaiserin's 
silver  wedding  anniversary,  a  school  at  Gladbach  was  founded, 
funds  being  furnished  by  a  local  organization.  Fifty  pupils 
attend  the  school,  which  has  permanent  buildings  provided 
with  regular  apparatus  and  equipped  much  more  elaborately 
than  the  Charlottenburg  school,  its  walls  being  decorated  with 
pictures  from  German  fairy  tales.  The  buildings  are  surrounded 
by  woods,  and  children  have  lessons  out  of  doors  whenever 
possible.  The  plan  followed  is  in  general  like  that  of  Charlot- 
tenburg, instruction  being  limited  to  two  hours.  Children  are 
chosen  by  the  city  physician  and  are  under  medical  inspection 
while  in  the  school.  Meals  are  furnished  by  a  near-by  sana- 
torium, but  the  city  provides  school  instruction.  The  cost  per 
child  is  fifty  Pfennige  a  day  and  this  includes  car  fares  to  and 
from  the  city. 

Miilhausen  also  established  an  out-door  school  in  1906  very 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  Charlottenburg  experiment,  but  pro- 
viding for  one  hundred  children  during  the  summer  months  only. 
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The  municipality  not  only  bears  the  cost  of  instruction,  but  also 
that  of  food,  four  meals  daily  being  provided,  and  free  trans- 
portation furnished.  Two  men  and  one  woman  are  employed 
as  teachers  and  instruction  is  limited  to  two  hours,  much  in- 
formal teaching  finding  place,  however,  at  other  times,  in 
enjoying  different  occupations  and  recreations  afforded  by  the 
grounds.  The  school  is  especially  for  anaemic  children,  those 
suffering  from  heart  and  lung  troubles  being  excluded.  Satis- 
factory results  are  reported,  though  no  record,  unfortunately, 
as  to  the  progress  of  children  who  have  returned  to  their  ordi- 
nary schools  has  been  kept. 

In  Dresden,  an  open-air  school  was  started  in  May,  1905,  by 
a  private  individual  on  his  estate  in  Blasewitz.  The  school 
is  for  twenty  pupils  and  the  teacher  was  provided  by  the 
municipality.  Children  were  chosen  from  nineteen  schools  of 
the  locality  and  are  given  four  meals  a  day.  It  is  a  regular 
Volkschule,  except  that  in  summer  the  classes  are  held  out  of 
doors  under  the  trees  or  in  the  forest.  It  was  hoped  that  it 
would  be  made  a  part  of  the  school  system,  but  at  last  accounts 
this  had  not  been  done.  Schools  have  also  been  established  at 
Strasburg,  Elberfeld,  lyiibeck  and  Dortmund.  Those  at  Strasburg 
and  Dortmund,  like  the  one  at  Miilhausen,  were  erected  at  state 
expense ;  the  others  by  private  organizations.  The  Dortmund 
Waldschule  opened  this  past  year  with  one  hundred  children, 
and  four  teachers  in  charge  of  classes.  As  in  the  other  Wald- 
schulen,  instruction  was  carried  on  out  of  doors,  except  in  im- 
possible weather,  when  barracks  were  used  as  shelter.  Street 
cars  carried  the  children  to  and  from  school  each  day.  The 
Liibeck  Waldschule  for  fifty- eight  children,  twenty-six  boys 
and  thirty-two  girls,  was  opened  in  May,  1908,  with  a  man  as 
head  teacher  and  two  women  assistants.  A  physician  has 
medical  oversight  of  the  school.  Baths  and  a  two  hours'  mid- 
day rest  are  part  of  the  prescribed  treatment.  School  gardens 
are  a  special  feature,  about  fifteen  quadrameters  of  garden  plot 
being  apportioned  to  each  child  for  his  own  use. 

Presumably  Giessen  already  has  a  Waldschule,  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  city  ordinance  of  last  July,  a  school  of  two 
classes  was  to  be  opened  on  April  ist,  1909,  in  the  city  forest. 

In  Cologne,  Essen  and  Pankow  plans  for  starting  schools  are 
under  way,  while  other  German  cities,  as  for  example  Hanover 
and  Solingen,  have  the  founding  of  such  schools  in  contempla- 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  a  school  was  started 
in  Lausanne,  thus  extending  the  experiment  to  another  country 
and  the  establishment  of  one  in  Ziirich  has  been  strongly  ad- 
vocated. The  Lausanne  school  is  in  a  most  beautiful  forest 
region,  high  above  the  city,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  street 
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car  line.  Thirty  children,  of  whom  nineteen  are  girls  and 
eleven  boys,  in  age  ranging  from  seven  to  thirteen,  make  up 
the  number  of  those  having  been  chosen  who  were  suffering 
especially  from  anaemia,  general  weakness,  delicate  constitution, 
bronchitis,  etc.  Instruction  is  in  the  open  whenever  possible 
and  occupies  on  an  average  two  hours  of  the  morning. 

In  Austria,  too,  the  idea  has  found  favor  and  a  lively  propa- 
ganda in  the  interest  of  the  Waldschule  was  at  last  accounts 
being  carried  on  in  Vienna. 

English  Out-Door  Schools 

As  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Charlottenburg  Waldschule 
by  municipal  authorities  of  London,  while  on  a  tour  of  investi- 
gation, a  forest  school  patterned  closely  after  the  Charlotten- 
burg model  was  opened  by  the  London  County  Council  in 
July,  1907. 

The  school,  now  established  on  Shooter's  Hill,  Woolwich, 
was  located  in  its  first  season  just  outside  London  in  Bostall 
Woods,  a  large  forest  owned  by  the  "Royal  Arsenal  Co-opera- 
tive Society',"  which  loaned  twenty  acres  of  its  recreation 
grounds  for  the  purpose.  An  appropriation  of  ^400  was  voted 
by  the  government  for  salaries  and  equipment,  and  voluntary 
subscriptions  made  up  the  sum  necessary  for  running  expenses, 
so  that  for  three  months  the  school  was  able  to  care  for  one 
hundred  children.  A  head  teacher  and  four  assistants  were 
appointed,  and  classes  formed,  the  number  of  pupils  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  in  any  one.  Children  arrived  at  the  school  at 
nine  in  the  morning  and  remained  until  seven  at  night,  except 
on  Saturday,  when  they  returned  home  atone.  The  daily  pro- 
gramme followed  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  Charlottenburg 
school;  here,  too,  teaching  being  carried  on  in  the  open  when- 
ever possible,  short  school  periods  alternated  with  periods  of 
rest  and  play.  The  same  practice  prevailed,  also,  of  leaving 
easier  subjects  for  afternoon,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
coming  in  the  morning.  Informal  instruction  was  given  in  a 
number  of  subjects,  among  them  history  and  geography,  this 
particular  section  of  the  country  abounding  in  local  historical 
interest.  The  land  which  the  school  now  occupies  at  Wool- 
wich was  once  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  gambled 
away  by  him  in  a  single  night,  and  here  Henry  VIII  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  and  dined  with  Robin  Hood,  a  legend 
which  if  not  tending  to  historical  accuracy  has  served  to  en- 
hance the  romantic  interest  of  the  spot.  Stretched  out  in  their 
reclining  chairs,  for  as  in  Charlottenburg,  children  must  take 
an  afternoon  rest,  their  eyes  may  wander  over  an  extended 
view  of  surrounding  country,  for  part  of  the  recreation  ground 
includes  a  sunny   hilltop  and  slope.     Here  the  children  have 
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their  gardens,  and  here  they  play  manj''  of  their  group  games. 
The  barracks,  as  one  would  expect,  are  in  the  more  sheltered 
and  wooded  portions  of  the  grounds.  Singing,  physical  exer- 
cise and  manual  work  form  a  large  part  of  the  school  occupa- 
tions. Sitting  under  the  trees,  groups  work  at  basketry  and 
model  in  clay,  and  many  of  the  little  objects  designed  and 
moulded  after  their  own  fancy  show  a  degree  of  thought  and 
originality,  surprising  in  children  that  to  all  appearances  are 
below  those  of  average  intelligence.  The  teaching  in  general 
is  a  departure  from  ordinary  school  methods.  Discipline  has 
been  reduced  to  lowest  terms,  punishment  being  almost  un- 
known, and  steady  progress  in  character  has  been  apparent. 

The  pupils  are  drawn  from  three  neighborhoods,  Woolwich, 
Greenwich  and  Deptford,  and  are  selected  by  the  school  medical 
inspector  from  the  weak,  anaemic,  debilitated  and  consequently 
backward  children,  representing  in  fact  those  lowest  in  physical 
condition  of  these  school  districts.  They  are  subject  to  medi- 
cal inspection  by  the  lyOndon  County  Council  physician,  weekly 
measurements  and  weights  being  taken,  records  of  which  are 
kept  by  a  trained  nurse,  who  makes  one  of  the  school  person- 
nel. Blood  tests  are  made  upon  the  children  on  their  entrance 
and  again  after  a  stay  of  ten  weeks.  A  gain  in  weight  of  half 
a  pound  a  week  on  an  average  is  reported  for  each  child  ;  also 
a  generally  improved  condition  of  all  the  children.  Four  good 
meals  a  day  are  furnished,  and  pupils  take  part  in  preparing 
dinner,  washing  dishes  and  clearing  away,  boys  as  well  as  girls 
being  taught  to  wait  upon  table.  The  pedagogical  as  well  as 
the  physical  side  of  the  experiment  has  proved  satisfactory,  - 
pupils  being  able  to  return  to  their  own  grades  after  their  stay 
in  the  open-air  school  is  ended.  That  school  authorities  were 
satisfied  that  the  aims  of  the  school  were  fulfilled,  even  under 
the  less  favorable  conditions  of  its  first  year,  the  establishment 
of  other  .schools  of  the  kind  by  the  London  County  Council 
the  following  season  goes  to  prove. 

Last  year  the  government  grant  was  increased  from  ^^400  to 
;i^2,ooo,  a  sum  which  it  was  estimated  would  cover  all  expenses 
except  the  cost  of  feeding,  that  similar  schools  might  reach  the 
needs  of  poor  children  in  other  parts  of  London.  The  school  at 
Shooter's  Hill,  Woolwich,  took  the  place  of  the  one  at  Bostall 
Woods  and  two  others,  one  at  Horniman  Park,  the  other  at 
Kentish  Town  were  opened,  each  providing  for  seventy-five 
children,  divided  into  three  classes  and  provided  with  a  staff  of 
head  and  three  assistant  teachers,  nurse,  cook,  helper,  and  school 
keeper.  As  further  evidence  that  the  experiment  was  thought 
fully  to  justify  continuance,  Dr.  Frederick  Rose,  advisor  to  the 
London  County  Council,  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  County  and 
Town  Exhibition  at  the  White  Chapel  Art  Gallery  and  later  at 
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the  Franco- British  Exhibition,  a  model  of  an  out-door  school. 
In  addition,  a  pamphlet  was  issued,  giving  descriptions  of  the 
model  and  many  suggestions  for  starting  out-door  schools. 
The  need  of  such  schools  was  set  forth,  substantiated  by  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  number  of  debilitated  children  in  London, 
there  being  thirty-five  thousand  to  forty  thousand  in  that  city 
alone,  it  is  claimed,  unable  to  attend  ordinary  school  without 
injury.  Suggestions  were  given  also  as  to  proper  location  and 
equipment,  estimates  of  cost  and  hints  as  to  management,  as 
well  as  methods  of  instruction  to  be  employed. 

London,  after  her  initial  experiment,  was  not  alone  the  fol- 
lowing season  in  providing  these  schools  in  England,  and  two 
others  were  established  during  last  summer,  one  at  Halifax  in 
July  and  one  at  Bradford  the  month  following.  These,  like 
the  three  London  schools,  followed  closely  their  German  pro- 
totypes. In  both  places  untenanted  country  estates  were  used, 
in  Halifax  mansions  and  outbuildings  being  utilized,  as  in  the 
London  school  at  Kentish  Town,  and  here  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eleven  to  the  number  of  sixty-five  were  taken  from 
schools  of  the  poorest  districts,  characteristic  defects  of  chil- 
dren selected,  being  according  to  the  report  of  the  Halifax  Edu- 
cation Committee  "enlarged  or  tuberculous  glands,  feeble  cir- 
culation and  anaemia."  Children  were  brought  by  car  to  the 
school  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  remained  until  seven  at 
night.  Three  women,  who  were  chosen  with  great  care  from 
the  number  of  teachers  volunteering  for  the  work,  formed  the 
teaching  force  of  the  school  and  a  cook  and  two  assistants 
made  up  the  staff,  which  next  year  is  to  be  further  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  nurse,  who  will  give  the  children  baths 
and  attend  to  other  hygienic  needs.  The  gain  of  the  children 
in  weight  was  from  one  to  eight  pounds  during  the  three 
months  that  the  school  was  open,  the  average  increase  being 
three  and  one-half  pounds  and  that  in  a  season  when  increase 
in  weight  was  small.  A  great  change  also  was  noticed  in  ap- 
pearance, and  altogether  the  physical  gain  of  the  children  was 
unquestionable.  Marked  improvement  was  noted  in  behavior 
and  as  to  j)rogress  in  studies,  about  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
of  schools  to  which  children  were  returned,  reported  that  these 
pupils  were  able  to  follow  their  work  more  intelligently. 

The  Bradford  school,  situated  five  miles  from  the  city  on 
high  ground  425  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  a  field  of  five 
acres,  was  made  up  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
nine  to  the  number  of  forty.  They  were  chosen  from  five 
schools  in  the  poorest  districts  near  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
were  of  the  "very  poorlj'  developed,  delicate,  neglected  looking, 
anaemic,  scrofulous  type".  Each  morning  they  were  carried 
by  car  to  the  school,  arriving  there  a  little  after  nine,  and  re- 
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maining  until  6.35  at  night.  Three  meals  were  furnished  daily, 
the  more  frequent  feeding  of  these  children  not  commending 
itself  to  the  doctor  in  charge.  One  hour  a  day  was  given  to 
rest,  this  period  being  extended  to  an  hour  and  a  half  for  a 
considerable  number  of  children.  Baths  were  given  weekly, 
the  intention  having  been  to  give  two  shower  baths  each  week 
had  this  not  been  temporarily  impossible  through  defective 
water  supply.  Physical  exercise  and  opportunities  for  play 
and  games  were  supplied.  Two  women  teachers,  both  of  whom 
were  paid  on  a  higher  scale  of  salaries  than  are  teachers  of 
ordinary  schools,  were  in  charge  of  the  school  instruction. 

The  gain  of  the  children  was  very  satisfactory.  In  weight 
the  average  gain  per  week  for  the  nine  weeks  that  the  school 
was  open,  was  .10  kilos  or  3^  ozs.,  while  the  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  haemoglobin  shown  by  blood  tests  was  most 
marked.  There  was  an  increase  in  chest  expansion,  and  the 
change  in  bearing  and  general  appearance  was  much  for  the 
better.  While  in  the  report  of  the  Bradford  experiment  little 
is  recorded  on  the  pedagogical  side,  the  statement  is  made  that 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  open-air  school  in  the  system  of 
elementary  education  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Before  leaving  the  English  schools  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
the  Manchester  Country  School  which,  though  representing  a 
different  type  of  work,  has  materially  benefited  children  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  In  1904  a  number  of  private  citizens 
leased  five  acres  of  land  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Manchester 
and  erected  permanent  buildings  upon  it,  containing  two  dor- 
mitories with  sixty-four  beds  in  each,  and  tents  which  would 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  addition.  In  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  buildings  were  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens  and  a  playing  field  of  four  acres.  A  resident  matron 
with  a  corps  of  assistants  was  placed  in  charge.  Here,  for  a 
stay  of  two  weeks,  children  are  sent  out  in  relays  with  their 
teachers  from  April  to  October,  but  for  this  outing  parents  pay 
seven  shillings,  this  sum  including  railroad  fares.  The.se  pay- 
ments nearly  cover  the  cost.  One  fortnight  of  the  time  is 
reserved  for  mentally  defective  children,  but  for  the  rest,  normal 
children  profit  by  this  change  of  air  and  scene.  All  show  im- 
provement in  health,  manners  and  general  behavior.  From 
the  start  the  committee  of  citizens  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  Education  Committee,  and  later  the  school  was  taken  over 
by  the  city  and  made  part  of  the  municipal  educational  system. 

Another  somewhat  different  experiment  has  demonstrated  its 
value  in  the  lyondon  County  Council  open-air  school  at  Osea 
Island,  for  children  who,  besides  being  deaf,  are  so  physically 
and  mentally  weak  as  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  an 
ordinary  city  school  for  deaf  children.     The  entire  school  of 
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seventy  children,  teachers  and  all,  is  transferred  to  Osea  during 
the  summer  months,  and  under  the  more  favorable  influences 
of  natural  surroundings,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  physical  ex- 
ercise and  sea  bathing  the  children  have  not  only  benefited 
physically,  but  the  dullest  and  most  apathetic  have  manifested 
an  awakening  interest  in  things  about  them  and  have  shown 
some  mental  improvement. 

Providence  Fresh-Air  School 

Let  us  turn  now  to  America.  Providence  was  the  first  city 
in  this  country  to  establish  a  fresh  air  school  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  system.  Unlike  many  such  radical  educa- 
tional departures,  this  venture  served  no  apprenticeship  as  a 
private  philanthropy,  but  had  at  the  outset  the  active  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  though  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  the 
carrying  out  of  the  undertaking  is  primarily  due.  The  school 
was  started  in  January,  1908.  It  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  fresh-air  schools  of  the  old  world.  It  is  entirely  lacking  in 
counirj'  and  even  picturesque  surroundings.  Situated  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  city's  thickly  settled,  though  otherwise 
desirable  localities,  on  a  side  hill  close  to  the  street,  the  site 
nevertheless  offers  a  favorable  contrast  to  those  of  schools  in 
densely  populated  sections  of  larger  cities,  being  well  exposed 
to  sun  and  wind.  Here  we  find,  instead  of  barracks,  designed 
and  built  for  the  purpose,  an  old  brick  school  building — the 
"Meeting  St.  school  house",  as  it  is  called,  which  has  been 
slightly  remodeled  to  meet  present  needs.  A  portion  of  one 
wall  of  its  upper  stor\'  has  been  torn  out,  and  four  long  win- 
dows reaching  nearly  from  floor  to  ceiling,  have  been  fitted  into 
the  opening.  These  can  be  lowered  in  inclement  weather  by 
means  of  pulleys,  but  as  a  usual  thing  remain  fastened  back 
against  the  ceiling.  Besides  this  wide  exposure  on  the  south, 
the  room  is  lighted  from  two  other  sides.  Movable  desks  and 
chairs  are  placed  in  front  of  the  large  opening  and  the  children 
sit  with  their  backs  to  the  sun  and  air,  well  wrapped  up  during 
the  coldest  weather  in  warm  outer  garments,  their  feet  in  heavy 
quilted  bags  which  extend  up  over  the  back  of  their  chairs. 
They  are  provided,  too,  with  mittens  and  at  times  with  warm 
soapstones  which  they  use  either  for  hands  or  feet.  At  one 
end  of  the  long  room  are  two  stoves,  and  these  temper  the  air 
so  that  it  averages  ten  degrees  warmer  than  that  outside.  One 
of  the  stoves  which  is  used  for  cooking  purposes,  for  the  chil- 
dren do  not  return  to  their  homes  between  sessions,  also  serves 
for  heating  the  soapstones.  The  pupils  arrive  at  9  in  the 
morning,  not  for  breakfast,  as  in  the  other  schools  mentioned, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  (10.30)  during  the  twenty 
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minutes  recess  each  child  receives  a  cup  of  hot  soup.  At  noon 
they  eat  luncheons  which  they  have  brought  with  them  which 
are  supplemented  by  one  substantial  hot  dish  prepared  for  them 
at  the  school. 

It  is  a  very  merry  little  company  that  gathers  around  a  long 
table  and  if  faces  are  an  indication  of  their  feelings,  these  chil- 
dren are  having  a  good  time.  One  almost  forgets  the  cause  of 
their  being  there,  and  inclines  to  count  them,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  among  the  fortunate  school  children  of  the 
world.  Children,  however,  admitted  to  this  school  are  all 
tuberculous.  There  are  some  cases  of  hip  disease  and  a  few 
children  are  in  plaster  casts,  while  others  have  bandaged  necks, 
because  of  tuberculous  glands  which  operated  upon,  have  failed 
to  respond  properly  to  treatment.  Most  of  the  children,  how- 
ever, are  without  apparent  ailment  or  deformity. 

The  school  numbers  twenty-five.  It  is,  of  course,  ungraded, 
and  all  grades  from  i  to  6a  are  represented.  Lessons  are  carried 
on  for  the  greater  part  as  in  a  regular  school,  children  being  able 
even  in  cold  weather  to  cipher,  write  and  draw  by  using  at 
times  their  soapstones.  Physical  exercises  form  rather  an  im- 
portant part  of  school  work.  In  some  few  cases  children  are 
excused  from  these,  but  the  majority  carry  them  through  with 
zest.  They  exercise  with  rods,  march  and  go  through  various 
movements  tending  to  develop  lungs  in  particular  and  bodies 
generally,  many  of  these  movements  taking  on  the  form  of 
play,  and  even  at  times  the  "let's  pretend"  sort.  Picking  up 
snow  from  the  floor  they  round  the  mass,  make  hard  balls  and 
throw  them,  or  they  blow  up  imaginary  paper  bags,  their  faces 
growing  red  with  their  efforts  to  burst  them.  In  this  manner 
certain  definite   ends    in   view  are   pleasantly    accomplished. 

Naturally  great  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of 
children  under  such  special  care  and  attention  takes  place. 
Charts  are  kept  showing  increase  in  weight,  height,  etc.,  and 
a  physician,  who  visits  the  school  three  times  a  week  or  so, 
keeps  in  touch  with  all  cases.  A  medical  inspection  record  is 
made  out  for  each  child  with  information  as  to  personal  and 
family  history,  condition  of  eyes,  teeth,  glands,  heart,  lungs, 
chest  circumference  and  expansion  and  presence  of  deformities. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  teaching  children  proper  care  of 
the  teeth,  each  child  being  provided  with  a  toothbrush,  which 
is  kept  at  the  school. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  medical  inspection  in 
matters  of  school  hygiene  of  late  years  in  Providence,  but  the 
need  has  been  realized  more  and  more  of  some  special  provision 
for  weak  and  debilitated  children,  who  having  passed  the  years 
when  most  subject  to  contagious  diseases,  from  six  years  and 
upward,    are  in    ever-increasing   proportion   given    to    lung 
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troubles.  Many  incipient  cases,  lacking  care  and  attention 
and  obliged  to  endure  the  confinement  of  an  ordinary  school- 
room, develop  into  serious  ones. 

While  the  city  furnishes  building,  school  equipment  and 
teacher,  it  is  the  "Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis" 
that  pays  car  fares,  provides  luncheons  and  furnishes  bags, 
mittens,  etc.  Satisfactory  as  the  physical  improvement  of  the 
children  has  been — for  charts  show  an  increase  in  weights  and 
measurements  and  wounds  which  had  refused  to  respond  pre- 
viously to  treatment  are  reported  in  good  condition — the  prog- 
ress which  the  children  have  made  in  their  studies  is  no  less 
encouraging.  Individual  attention,  good  nourishment,  fresh 
air,  physical  exercise,  etc.,  have  all  combined  to  enable  chil- 
dren to  keep  up  with  the  grades  they  have  left.  In  one  case  a 
pupil  has  even  been  able  to  skip  a  grade.  The  periodical  tests 
which  by  permission  of  the  school  superintendent  might  have 
been  omitted  for  these  pupils,  had  the  teacher  so  desired,  have 
been  given,  no  difl&culty  whatsoever  being  experienced  in 
keeping  these  children  fully  up  to  regular  grade  work. 

The  length  of  staj'  in  the  school  is  governed  somewhat  by 
the  waiting  list,  those  most  sorely  in  need  of  treatment  having 
the  preference,  though  occasionally  a  child  who  has  slipped 
back  on  a  return  to  the  ordinary  school,  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency is  reinstated  that  the  cure  may  be  permanent,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  relatively  the  need  seems  less  urgent. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  of  necessity  a  school  within  walls, 
even  though  it  be  within  three  walls  instead  of  four,  offers 
fewer  chances  for  deviations  from  ordinary  school  methods  and 
for  informal  and  indirect  teaching  than  do  the  Waldschulen  of 
Germany  or  the  out-door  schools  of  England.  In  proportion 
as  such  opportunities  are  lacking,  character-building  may  ex- 
pect to  find  a  less  important  place  in  the  general  results 
noticed.  Coming  under  the  influence  of  one  teacher  instead 
of  several  is  more  in  accordance,  too,  with  regulation  methods, 
nevertheless,  a  school  of  this  kind,  affording  as  it  does  some 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  group  spirit,  is  contributing 
somewhat  to  moral  development.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  who 
shares  occupations,  pleasures,  discomforts;  eats,  plays,  works 
with  them,  is,  indeed,  a  new  experience  in  the  life  of  public 
school  children.  Needless  to  say,  a  teacher  of  exceptional 
adaptability  and  personality  is  needed  for  work  of  the  kind 
which  often  involves  no  small  amount  of  personal  sacrifice. 
Climatic  conditions  may  mean  temporary  hardships,  and  the 
example  of  cheeriness  and  good  comradeship  sets  the  pace  at 
which  small  imitators  are  to  follow.  Tact  and  kindliness  here 
ease  many  a  situation.  As  the  teacher  of  this  little  group  in 
Providence  talks  enthusiastically  to  her  visitors  of  her  work. 
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the  children  listen  and  enjoy  the  recital  as  something  personal 
in  which  they  have  full  share.  Instead  of  the  low- toned  con- 
versation usually  carried  on  at  the  teacher's  desk,  her  bright 
cheery  voice  reaches  the  children  who  watch  her  movements 
as  she  points  out  this  and  that  and  talks  openly  about  all  that 
pertains  to  this  new  sort  of  school  life.  She  explains,  perhaps, 
how  a  certain  boy  does  not  really  want  to  do  so,  but  has  been 
persuaded  to  wear  his  cap  in  school  for  the  first  few  days  till 
he  can  get  thoroughly  used  to  new  conditions.  She  shows  her 
own  paper  jacket  which  she  is  sometimes  in  severest  weather 
obliged  to  put  on  under  her  outside  coat.  She  tells  how  nicely 
the  wound  of  this  boy  is  healing  or  how  finely  another  boy  is 
doing  in  his  studies.  Under  such  influence  it  is  diflScult  to 
imagine  the  question  of  discipline  assuming  very  appreciable 
proportions.  Such  methods  are  not  those  of  "rod  discipline." 
Nevertheless  they  seem  to  be  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  situation. 

Boston's  Out-Door  School 

To  Boston,  pioneer  in  the  founding  of  vacation  schools  and 
other  educational  experiments,  belongs  the  credit  of  establish- 
ing the  first  out-door  school  in  this  country,  though  as  we  have 
seen.  Providence  was  the  first  city  to  have  z.  fresh-air  sqSxqoX. 
lyike  the  Providence  school,  the  one  in  Boston  was  started  by 
the  local  .society  for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  This  society 
maintained  last  summer  a  camp  on  Parker  Hill,  a  few  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Boston  on  the  edge  of  one  of  its  suburbs, 
for  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  This  camp,  called 
the  "School  of  Out-door  Life",  opened  last  July  and  sup- 
ported through  the  summer  by  voluntary  contributions,  at  the 
end  of  the  season  was  taken  over  by  the  city  and  made  part 
of  the  regular  school  system,  the  Tuberculosis  Society  oper- 
ating it  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  establishing  this  school  the  society  was  exacting  as  to  the 
sort  of  teacher  to  be  accepted  for  this  new  field  of  work.  The 
choice  fell  upon  a  woman  who  had  had  experience  in  every 
grade  and  as  principal,  one  who  had  taught  children  of  almost 
every  nationality  and  whose  school  had  received  "tough  boy" 
problems — a  teacher  who  had  not  been  contented  to  know  her 
pupil's  through  the  school  hours  of  the  day  only,  but  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow  them  into  their  homes,  giving 
time  and  attention  to  backward  children  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  have  received  the  somewhat  doubtful  compliment  of  being 
known  as  the  "feeble  minded"  teacher. 

The  school  was  first  located  in  an  apple-orchard  of  fairly 
good  size,  on  a  hill-top  particularly  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather  and  too  well  supplied,  perhaps,  with  neighbors  for  the 
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ideal  camp.  Equipped  with  a  lean-to  kitchen,  dining-room, 
shower  bath  and  a  number  of  tents  for  shelter,  this  school  was 
kept  up  well  into  the  winter,  being  moved  last  January  to  its 
present  location  in  Franklin  Park.  Here  in  this  city  park  a 
building  called  the  "Refectory"  which  had  been  unused  for 
the  past  eight  years  except  for  one  large  room  on  the  lower 
floor,  utilized  as  a  public  reading  room,  has  been  put  in  order 
and  in  its  arrangement  and  equipment  offers  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contrast  to  the  schools  already  described.  On  the  lower 
floor  are  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  on  the  second  a  rest  room, 
but  it  is  on  the  roof  of  the  building  that  all  classes  are  carried 
on.  A  movable  platform  covering  a  space  of  14  x  20  ft.  has 
been  built  and  studs  erected  which  support  a  canopy  top  from 
which  curtains  can  be  let  down  in  case  of  high  winds  or 
storms.  No  provision  is  made  for  heating  the  space  which, 
except  for  chairs  and  desks,  is  provided  with  almost  no  school 
apparatus.  The  innovation  noticed  in  Providence,  of  heavy 
bags  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  in  evidence  here, 
but  neither  soapstones  nor  other  artificial  means  of  warming 
themselves  are  furnished  to  the  children  while  on  the  roof. 
The  greater  part  of  the  roof  space  is  left  open,  for  free  play 
and  games.  As  if  to  make  up  for  lack  of  adornment  and 
meagreness  of  schoolroom  equipment,  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  building  have  been  made  particularly  attractive. 
Pictures,  carefully  chosen,  are  upon  the  walls  and  flowers  in 
the  windows.  Table  appointments  and  the  general  scheme  of 
decoration  have  been  carried  out  with  an  eye  to  aesthetic  values. 
Special  sets  of  white  and  gold  dishes  figure  in  the  dining-room 
inventory — as  compared  with  enamelled  bowls  and  spoons  in 
the  German  Waldschule,  where  table  furnishings  are  reduced 
to  simplest  terms. 

Feeding  plays  a  more  prominent  part  here  than  in  the  Provi- 
dence school,  children  receiving  three  meals  daily.  For  break- 
fast they  have  cocoa,  bread  and  butter,  stewed  fruit  and 
sometimes  a  cereal ;  for  dinner,  either  braised  beef,  stew  or 
roast,  a  vegetable,  fruit  and  milk,  or  sometimes  in  place  of 
fruit,  candy,  either  molasses  or  "fudge";  for  supper,  milk  (all 
they  can  drink)  graham  wafers  or  ginger  snaps.  The  best  of 
materials  are  used  in  preparing  the  food,  great  care  being  taken 
to  provide  pure  milk  and  the  best  of  butter  for  cooking.  Cost 
is  uot  closely  considered  and  running  expenses  are  much  higher 
than  in  the  Providence  school,  for  a  matron  or  cook,  cook's 
assistant  and  janitor  or  handiman  are  employed  here,  represent- 
ing a  co.st  of  administration  of  $1.00  per  week  for  each  child. 
Parents  or  charitable  organizations  pay  10  cents  a  day  per  child 
for  food,  the  Tuberculosis  Society  paying  the  remaining  cost, 
which  amounts  to  about  six  cents  a  day. 
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All  children  take  turns  in  waiting  upon  table  and  learn  lea- 
sons  in  careful  serving.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  conduct 
and  to  table  manners,  and  a  flag  is  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
table  best  deserving  it.  It  sometimes  happens  that  behavior 
for  the  week  at  both  tables  is  so  exceptional  that  the  flag  must 
divide  its  time,  staying  until  dessert  upon  one  table  when  it  is 
borne  off  to  grace  the  other. 

The  physical  gain  of  these  children  during  the  short  period 
of  the  school's  existence  has  been  satisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  true  that  two  or  three  cases,  owing  possibly,  it  was 
thought,  to  the  presence  of  other  complications  which  pre- 
vented their  responding  to  treatment,  have  not  been  benefited, 
and  these  have  been  removed  to  hospitals  or  sanatoria.  On 
the  other  hand,  seventeen  or  eighteen  cases  have  been  dis- 
charged as  cured. 

The  length  of  stay  is  not  limited.  Children  go  every  two 
weeks  to  the  Boston  Consumptive  Hospital  where  they  are  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Floyd.  Most  of  the  children,  it  should  be 
stated,  are  from  families  in  which  there  have  been  one  or  more 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  majority  have  increased  in  weight 
during  their  stay.  As  an  example  of  how  the  children  of  this 
school  are  taught  self-dependence,  they  weigh  themselves 
every  day  and  report  the  record. 

The  same  general  course  of  study  is  followed  as  in  any  un- 
graded school,  but  periods  are  short,  half  an  hour  after  dinner 
is  spent  in  reclining  chairs,  and  certain  physical  exercises,  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  of  children  have  been 
introduced,  particularly  breathing  exercises. 

Schedule 

A.  M. 

8.45-  9.00  Breakfast 

9.00-  9.15  Work  in  classroom  by  one  section  while  the  other 
is  doing  work  in  kitchen  and  dining-room 

9-15"  9- 30  Opening  exercise 

9-30"  9  35  Physical  exercise 

9.35-10.00  Number  exercise 

10.00-10.05  Breathing  exercise 

10.05-10.20  Spelling 

10.20-10.40  Number 

1 0.40- 1 1. 00  Recess 

II. 00-11. 15  Reading  C 

11.15-11.30  Reading  D 

1 1. 30- II.  35  Rest  period 

1 1. 35- 1 1.50  Reading  B 

II.  50- 1 2. 00  History 


p. 

M. 

I2.CX>-I2.I5 

12.15- 

12.30 

12.30- 

1.00 

I.CX> 

115 

115- 

1.30 

1.30- 

1-45 

1-45- 

2.15 

2.15- 

2.45 

2.45- 

2.55 

2-55- 

3.30 

3-30- 

3-45 

3-45- 

4.00 

4.00- 

4-30 

4-30- 

5.00 
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One  section  plays,  the  other  prepares  tables 

Washing 

Dinner 

Brushing  teeth.     Kitchen  and  dining-room  work 

Preparing  work  in  classroom 

Music  and  voice  drill 

Division  C  and  D,  rest  and  relaxation 

Division  B  and  A,  language  or  geography 

Division  A  and  B,  rest  and  relaxation 

Division  C  and  D,  language 

Physical  exercise 

Drawing,   which   may    be    Sketching,  Cutting, 
Painting,  Manual  Work 

Play  games  in  groups  and  preparing  table  for 
supper 

Washing 

Supper 

Home 
To  illustrate  how  the  rigidity  of  the  ordinary  school  regime 
is  relaxed,  children  sitting  at  their  work  tied  up  in  their  bags, 
at  the  word  of  command  free  themselves,  a  second  count  finds 
them  upon  their  feet,  a  third,  and  they  are  in  position  for 
marching  and  other  physical  exercises.  A  delightful  freedom 
is  manifested  and  enjoyment  in  what  they  are  doing  such  as  has 
been  noticed  in  the  last  few  years  where  kindergarten  methods 
have  been  carried  upward  through  the  primary  grades  and 
children  no  longer  feel  they  cannot  express  themselves  until 
called  upon  to  do  so.  "Close  one  nostril  and  smell  of  a 
flower,"  says  the  teacher,  in  starting  exercises  calculated  to 
induce  natural  breathing  movements,  "a  beautiful  red  rose, 
and  smell  hard."  "And  now  take  a  dandelion,  and  blow  ofif 
all  the  seeds."  "Now  walk  like  a  duck,"  and  around  the 
children  go  imitating  the  waddle  of  a  duck.  Next  in  a  sitting 
position,  up  and  down  they  go  on  their  toes  trying  their  best 
not  to  be  first  in  tumbling  over.  .  "And  now  let 's  make  a 
snow  ball,"  says  the  teacher.  "Pick  up  the  snow  from  ^-our 
desks,  squeeze  it  hard.  Oh,  make  harder  ones  !  "  "I 'm  going 
to  put  .some  water  into  mine,"  pipes  a  small  voice;  "there 
now  throw  it!" — and  away  the  imaginary  snowballs  fly! 
They  blow  up  paper  bags  and  are  told  finally  to  blow  up  a 
"very  big  one."  "A  meal  bag,"  suggests  one  of  the  boys; 
accordingly  a  meal  bag  is  blown  up  and  burst  with  great  en- 
joyment. Thus  appeal  is  made  to  childish  imagination  and 
the  picturesque  element  introduced  into  physical  exercises,  in 
a  way  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  consciously  purposeful. 
Here,  as  was  noticed  in  the  Providence  school,  the  oppor- 
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tunity  which  the  teacher  has  to  impress  her  own  mood  upon 
children,  is  exceptional.  What  might  well  be  considered  hard- 
ship is  accepted  as  a  privilege.  "I  wish  I  had  n't  ever  got  to  go 
back  to  any  other  school,"  said  one  young  pupil  to  a  visitor, 
and  they  are  all  made  to  feel  that  they  are  having  a  capital 
time  together.  To  be  sure  sunny  rooms,  flowers,  daintily  set 
tables  and  nourishing  food  are  all  great  luxuries  to  these 
poorest  of  poor  children,  but  to  sit  in  the  wind  and  cold  doing 
their  sums  with  cramped  fingers  is  a  less  pleasing  side  of  the 
experience  which,  except  for  being  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  enjoying  themselves,  might  easily  appear  unbearable. 
The  skillful  introduction  of  exercise  or  play  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  never-failing  cheerfulness  of  their  leader  tides  over 
many  a  critical  situation.  A  snow  storm  comes  up,  and  is 
straightway  utilized  as  subject-matter  for  a  dialogue. 

Thus  while  bodies  are  being  hardened  the  mental  attitude 
of  being  game  is  inculcated.  To  put  twenty  children,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  well  on  the  road  to  health  is  no  bad 
municipal  investment,  but  to  cultivate  in  them  a  truly  coura- 
geous spirit  is  likewise  no  bad  training  for  future  citizenship. 
When  the  visitor,  notwithstanding  her  interest  in  the  school 
and  a  desire  to  find  out  what  she  can  about  it,  is  unable  to  lose 
consciousness  of  her  physical  discomfort,  is  thankful  for  an 
opportunity,  when  the  children  march,  to  keep  time  with  her 
own  chilled  feet, — has  to  think  about  it  some  moments  before 
her  courage  rises  to  the  point  of  attempting  notes  with  her 
benumbed  fingers — the  attitude  of  these  children  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  influences  which  have  brought  this  about.  To  be 
surpassed  in  such  matters  of  physical  endurance  by  those  who 
have  been  in  camp  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  is  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  but  to  be  outdone  by  certain  lit- 
tle new  comers  who  in  a  day  or  two  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  school  vSeems  more  remarkable. 

"Do  the  children  enjoy  it?"  asks  the  visitor.  "Answer  the 
lady  and  tell  her  why  you  like  it",  says  the  teacher,  and  a 
reply  is  given  that  while  it  suggests  a  little  the  idea  that  the 
children  may  have  been  aided  in  the  expression  of  what  it  is 
considered  desirable  they  should  feel  and  a  Christian  Science 
attitude,  is  so  corroborated  by  beaming  faces  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  upon  this  question. 

As  to  pedagogical  results,  some  "impossible"  cases,  as  the 
teacher  called  them,  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
all  are  able  to  keep  up  with  the  grades  they  have  left,  for  not- 
withstanding innovations  and  interruptions  to  which  work  in 
the  school  is  subject,  pupils  receive  a  larger  amount  of  indi- 
vidual attention  than  is  possible  with  larger  numbers.     Plans 
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for  the  extension  of  the  work  to  summer  camps  for  tuberculous 
and  anaemic  children  are  now  under  consideration. 

Boston's  board  of  education  proposes  to  establish  another 
out-door  school,  possibly  in  Charlestown,  and  Providence  is 
to  have  anoiher  school  in  its  vicinity,  as  plans  are  already 
under  way  to  establish  one  in  Pawtucket.  Each  day  brings 
reports  of  different  cities  which  have  either  made  appropria- 
tions or  are  considering  the  project  of  open-air  schools,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Open-air  schools  have  already  had  some  little  effect  on  the 
regular  public  schools  system.  For  example,  the  new  Abraham 
Lincoln  School  of  Boston,  now  in  process  of  construction,  is  to 
have  "health  rooms"  or  rooms  with  large  casement  windows 
opening  outward,  leaving  the  rooms  practically  out  doors. 

Comparisons  and  Inferences 

As  has  been  shown,  open-air  schools  of  the  several  countries 
in  which  they  are  now  found  all  agree  in  placing  emphasis 
upon  fresh  air  and  dietetic  treatment,  and  also  upon  more  or 
less  systematic  and  carefully  regulated  exercise.  They  have 
all  introduced  innovations  into  their  dailj'  programmes,  re- 
duced the  number  of  children  usually  given  to  one  teacher, 
thus  securing  more  individual  attention  and  consideration  of 
particular  needs,  and  they  have  relaxed  the  rigidity  of  ordi- 
nary school  routine  and  encouraged  family  or  communal  feel- 
ing. Between  the  German  Waldschule,  however,  and  the 
latest  exponents  of  this  progressive  scheme  of  education,  there 
is  wide  divergence  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  points  of  dif- 
ference both  in  the  method  of  establishing  and  of  maintaining 
these  schools.  England  patterned  closely  after  the  German 
Waldschule,  choosing  picturesque  country  or  forest  regions 
and  carrying  out  details  with  the  same  simplicity  that  charac- 
terized the  German  undertaking.  The  idea  was  adopted  and 
put  in  practice  by  the  school  board  without  extraneous  aid,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  customarily  given  to  other  municipal  projects. 
English  open-air  schools,  however,  have  thus  far  been  restricted 
to  warm  weather  months.  America,  in  starting  these  schools, 
departed  more  radicallj'  from  the  German  model.  The  German 
idea  was  followed  in  that  they  were  started  by  educational  au- 
thorities in  co-operation  with  philanthropic  societies,  also  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  open  in  the  winter,  even  surpassing  the 
Waldschule  in  this  respect,  as  the  intention  is  to  carry  on  the 
schools  throughout  the  official  year.  Work  of  the  schools  here, 
however,  is  in  a  more  restricted  field,  being  confined  to  tuber- 
culous children,  and  carried  on  only  throughout  the  length  of 
the  ordinary  school  day.    Stress  is  laid  only  upon  certain  of  the 
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hygienic  principles  involved,  i.  e.,  fresh-air  treatment  and  nour- 
ishment— no  provision  being  made  for  baths,  as  in  Germany 
and  England,  and  the  after-dinner  rest  or  sleep  period  being 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  or,  as  in  the  Providence  school,  entirely 
absent,  also  exercise,  work  and  play  in  the  open  receiving  less 
attention  as  well  as  environment  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  contact  with  nature. 

In  enumerating  the  factors  conducing  to  favorable  results  in 
the  fresh-air  schools,  may  be  noted  fresh-air  treatment,  regu- 
lations of  the  dietary,  in  which  attention  is  given  not  only  to 
providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food,  but  also  to 
proper  proportions  of  body-building  material;  the  alternations 
of  rest,  work  and  recreation,  stress  being  laid  in  most  ot  these 
schools  upon  the  necessity  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep,  the 
serious  lack  of  which  among  children  has  been  brought  out  by 
recent  reports  upon  housing  conditions;  the  opportunity  for 
healthful  exercise  and  play  often  lacking  in  thickly  settled 
districts  where  playgrounds  have  not  yet  been  established  ; 
the  practical  lesson,  too,  in  cleanliness  taught  by  regular  baths, 
from  lack  of  which  the  health  of  so  many  children  suffers. 

Apart  from  physical  benefits  which  are  indisputable,  there 
is  a  pedagogical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  results  obtained  in 
open-air  schools,  particularly  from  schools  of  the  original 
Waldschule  type.  The  fact  that  children  can  do  the  ."^ame 
amount  of  work  in  much  less,  sometimes  in  half  the  time, 
with  increased  energy  and  alertness,  offers  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  applying,  in  the  case  of  normal  children,  the  agen- 
cies that  have  brought  this  about.  The  advantages  of  studying- 
nature  at  first  hand  and  of  substituting  live  growing  things 
for  museum  specimens  or  book  descriptions,  and  of  cultivating 
habits  of  observation,  is  apparent  to  every  student  of  elemen- 
tary education.  The  advantage,  also,  of  substituting  the  nat- 
ural activities  of  play  and  work  for  the  more  artificial  physical 
exercises  of  the  schoolroom  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than 
a  passing  mention.  Less  obvious  but  no  le.ss  important  is  the 
subtle  influence  of  forest  and  field  upon  the  aesthetic  and  emo- 
tional nature  of  children,  usually  ignored  in  discussions  of 
educational  questions. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  benefit  derived  from  open- 
air  schools,  of  course  certain  difiiculties  are  in  the  way  of  the 
immediate  realization  of  such  an  ideal  on  any  large  scale.  The 
costliness  and  extent  of  our  school  plant,  requiring  an  annual 
expenditure  of  over  $65,000,000  at  present,  and  the  consequent 
impracticability  of  substituting  a  so  radically  different  system 
is  readily  apparent.  The  whole  school  plant  cannot  be  changed 
at  once,  but  when  new  buildings  are  needed,  there  is  opportu- 
nity for  introducing  the  open-air  system.     The  difficulty  of 
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finding  teachers  adapted  for  the  work  is  the  most  serious  of 
all,  and  not  to  be  underrated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estab- 
lishing of  open-air  schools  is  relatively  inexpensive;  and  in  the 
event  of  their  being  extensively  adopted,  the  smaller  expendi- 
ture necessary  for  buildings  and  equipment  would  leave  a  mar- 
gin, allowing  for  the  cost  of  meals  and  transportation,  should  this 
be  assumed  eventually  by  municipalities,  permitting  also  the  in- 
crease of  the  teaching  force  as  well  as  of  salaries,  which  teach- 
ers of  superior  ability  and  training  and  of  ungraded  schools 
command. 

While  the  Waldschule  and  the  English  forest  school  ap- 
proach more  the  ideals,  aud  the  Boston  out-door  school,  though 
lacking  some  factors  which  seem  most  desirable,  admits  of  a 
wider  application,  very  likely  the  Providence  school,  still  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  type,  entirely  lacking  every  aesthetic 
and  picturesque  feature,  nevertheless  will  be  thought  to  have 
some  practical  possibilities  not  found  in  the  others.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  of  open-air  schools  depends  upon  the 
interest  of  the  individual  in  different  phases  of  education,  each 
advocate  seeing  in  the  present  movement  a  significant  point  ot 
departure.  For  one,  it  is  the  natural  sequence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thorough  system  of  school  medical  inspection,  and 
an  outcome  of  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis,  now  become  a 
school  problem.  For  another,  it  is  an  effort  to  satisfy  recent 
requirements  in  the  matter  of  school  baths,  school  nurses,  and 
the  feeding  of  indigent  children,  etc.,  or  an  achievement  in  line 
with  the  aims  of  the  vacation  school  and  playground  move- 
ments. Again  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the 
".settlement"  idea  and  characterized  as  by  an  American  en- 
thusiast who  left  these  words  in  the  visitor's  book  of  the 
Charlotteuburg  school,  "It  is  the  best  social  effort  that  I  have 
seen  in  Europe  during  a  year  of  study  and  obser\'ation." 
Still  again  it  may  be  thought  to  follow  the  growing  tendency 
in  different  countries,  so  well  illustrated  in  Germany  by  the 
Mannheim  school  system,  to  recognize  and  provide  for  the 
"pedagcgically  backward  child,"  victim  of  physical  defects, 
grading,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  the  "mentally  abnormal." 
There  are  even  those  who  assume,  notwithstanding  an  assertion 
in  Germany  to  the  contrary,  that  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  is  related  to  the  "school  reform"  movement  and  that  a 
notable  impetus  has  been  given,  though  unconsciouslj-,  to  the 
effort  to  substitute  a  less  formal  system  of  education  for  the 
present  school  regime.  And  not  least  important,  perhaps,  some 
educators  see  in  the  experiment  an  organized  and  comprehen- 
sive effort  on  the  part  of  public  school  administrations  for  a 
"return  to  Nature,"  the  need  of  which  has  been  increasingly 
realized  ever  since  investigations  by  European  educators  and 
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Dr.  Hall,  as  to  the  contents  of  children's  minds  on  entering 
school,  showed  such  poverty  of  concept.  The  fresh-air  school, 
especially  in  its  ideal  form,  seems  to  be  solving  many  of  these 
problems,  combining  in  one  effort  the  factors  that  have  sepa. 
rately  demonstrated  their  efficiency. 

What  will  develop  as  the  type  of  American  open-air  school 
on  further  extension  of  the  movement  is  an  interesting  subject 
of  speculation.  Having  been  so  closely  connected  in  its  origin 
with  the  Tuberculosis  Societies,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  con- 
tinue along  the  same  line,  and  limit  its  efforts  to  providing  for 
tuberculous  children  instead  of  extending  them  to  children 
physically  defective  in  other  ways,  but  quite  as  much  in  need 
of  more  favorable  opportunities  for  school  life. 

Though  the  medical  a.spect  of  the  question  is  without  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  it  may  yet  be  permissible  to  add  a  few 
significant  facts  to  the  subject  as  bearing  on  the  future  estab- 
lishment of  these  schools.  There  is  a  growing  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  germs  of  tubercule  enter  the  system  in  child- 
hood. It  is  quite  generally  held,  too,  that  notwithstanding  the 
various  tuberculin  tests  now  in  use  the  presence  of  the  disease 
in  children  is  difficult  to  detect.  The  theory,  also,  that  anaemia 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  has  considerable  support. 
Moreover,  as  tuberculosis  is  not  generally  infectious  in  its 
early  stages,  the  presence  of  tuberculous  children  in  the  open-air 
school  carries  with  it  slight  menace  to  the  health  of  others. 

The  fact  that  so  few  reports  of  the  foreign  schools  have 
been  published  in  English  and  the  accessibility  of  the  Provi- 
dence and  Boston  schools  may  tend  to  make  them  models  for 
other  American  cities.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  following 
Germany's  and  England's  precedent,  to  break  away  more  fully 
from  tradition. 

The  Waldschule  is  a  phase  of  a  widespread  educational 
movement  which  has  found  expression  in  such  institutions  as 
Abbotsholme  in  England,  Ilsenburg,  Haubindea  and  Bieber- 
stein  in  Germany,  besides  schools  in  France  and  Switzerland 
and  a  number  in  our  own  country  which  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  out- door  life.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  tendency  to  ex- 
tend more  generally  benefits  hitherto  confined  to  children  of 
the  more  favored  clas.ses. 

This  same  tendency  toward  out-door  education  is  illustrated 
by  the  very  rapid  increase  in  summer  camp  schools,  beneficial 
effects  of  which  have  been  noted  not  only  in  an  increase  of 
physical  vigor,  but  in  improvement  in  school  work  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Again  in  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis  just  alluded  to 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  out-door  schools  in  con- 
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nection  with  some  of  the  sanatoria  for  tuberculous  diseases, 
in  this  country,  as  at  the  state  institution  in  Glen  Gardner, 
New  Jersey.  The  need  of  providing  for  the  schooling  of  chil- 
dren in  institutions  of  the  kind  was  especially  felt  in  that 
state  where  children  are  admitted  at  ten,  this  being  from  four 
to  six  years  earlier  than  they  are  admitted  elsewhere.  No 
appropriation  has  been  made,  but  the  teacher's  salary,  etc.,  is 
paid  by  clubs  and  private  individuals.  As  in  the  day  sanato- 
ria for  children  in  Germany  which  preceded  the  Waldschule 
there,  no  attempt  is  made  in  these  institutions  to  keep  chil- 
dren up  to  the  grades  of  their  home  school,  enough  instruc- 
tion being  given,  however,  to  ensure  their  not  forgetting  how 
to  study,  to  increase  considerably  their  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge and  stimulate  a  desire  for  continuing  in  school  after  their 
return  home. 

Out-door  schools  are  carried  on  also  in  semi-private  institu- 
tions, as  at  the  "Stony  Wold  Sanatorium",  and  at  some  of  the 
hospitals  for  surgical  tuberculosis.  While  New  York  has  no 
open-air  schools  as  yet,  the  school  board  of  that  city  is  furnish- 
ing teachers  for  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  tu- 
berculous children.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Sea 
Breeze  Hospital  situated  directly  on  the  shore,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  "Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  ot 
the  Poor";  a  hospital  boat  run  since  December,  1908,  in  con- 
nection with  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  also  one  run  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  of  New  York,  since  April,  1909,  in  which 
children  spend  the  day,  have  regular  instruction,  following  a 
plan  which  in  principle  is  the  same  as  the  German  Waldschule, 
short  lesson  periods,  frequent  recess  and  afternoon  rest  being 
the  rule  and  diet,  of  course,  receiving  special  consideration. 
The  course  of  instruction  ranges  from  kindergarten  to  eighth 
grade,  some  children  never  having  attended  other  schools  while 
others  are  there  for  a  few  months  only. 

Another  institution  which  is  akin  in  underlying  principle  to 
the  open-air  school  is  the  French  vacation  school,  an  example 
of  which  is  found  in  the  Country  Holiday  Home  at  Contrexe- 
ville,  opened  in  1889.  The  idea  originated  with  Dr.  Graux, 
a  Contrexeville  doctor,  and  M.  Dural.  a  member  of  the  council 
of  a  Paris  arrofidisement,  who,  in  carrying  out  their  plan,  worked 
in  touch  with  school  authorities.  A  disused  chateau  was  pur- 
chased and  additional  buildings  erected  to  accommodate  two 
hundred  children  chosen  from  the  poorest  and  most  crowded 
districts  of  Paris,  so  that  a  three  weeks  holiday  was  given  to 
a  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  dur- 
ing the  warm  weather  months.  That  as  many  children  as  pos- 
sible might  benefit  by  the  outing,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
should  be  withdrawn  from  school  during  regular  term   time. 
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Accordingly  the  method  was  adopted  of  taking  those  making 
least  progress  in  their  studies.  Though  no  formal  instruction 
is  given,  the  plan  has  proved  successful  from  an  educational  as 
well  as  hygienic  point  of  view. 

Other  institutions,  too  miscellaneous  to  classify,  nevertheless 
show  an  affinity  to  the  examples  previously  mentioned.  Within 
the  past  year  our  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  has  built  a 
few  experimental  schoolhouses,  which  are  merely  screened  in 
with  wire  netting  above  a  solid  wainscotting,  thus  giving  some 
of  the  practical  benefits  of  an  out-door  school,  in  the  hope  not 
only  of  lessening  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  Indians, 
but  of  mitigating  also  the  feeling  of  imprisonment  among 
Indian  children. 

The  tendency  to  abandon  precedent  and  substitute  a  less 
formal  teaching  out-of-doors  for  the  usual  schoolroom  regime  is 
further  shown  in  Italy's  plan  for  elementary  teaching  in  the 
open  for  educating  the  illiterate  youth  of  her  provinces,  latelj' 
adopted  by  the  minister  of  instruction  at  the  suggestion  of 
Prof.  Emidio  Agostinoni.  Fifteen  "ambulant  teachers,"  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  appointed,  who  mounted  on  horse- 
back ride  into  the  mountains,  collect  their  pupils  wherever 
they  can  find  them,  and  gathering  them  together  teach  them 
in  the  open.  The  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  not  only  boys 
but  men  attend,  and  old  and  young  sit  side  by  side  in  a  class. 

While  it  is  impossible  at  this  early  stage  of  their  historj'  to 
draw  inferences  from  results  that  can  be  stated  statistically, 
personal  observation  impresses  one  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
these  schools  and  of  their  great  possibilities.  Although  im- 
possible of  immediate  realization  the  whole  lesson  of  the  Wald- 
schule  points  towards  radical  reconstruction  in  the  future  of 
the  educational  system  along  lines  plainly  indicated  by  results 
already  attained. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
William  H.  Burnham  for  suggesting  the  topic  and  for  help  and 
criticism;  also  to  teachers,  officials  and  correspondents,  whose 
courtesy  has  made  this  investigation  possible. 
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HOW  INEBRIETY  MIGHT  BE  PREVENTED  BY 
EARLY  EDUCATION 


By  Tom  A.  Wilwams,  M.  B.,  C.  M.,  Edin,,  Washington,  D.  C. 
{^Memb.  Carres,  du  Soc.  de  Psychol,  de  Paris.) 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Alcohol  and  other  Drug  Habits  ( i ) ,  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  was  the  consideration  of  the  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  habitual  drug  taker.  That  drug  taking 
is  a  habit,  needs  no  argument;  but  habits  have  psychological 
origins,  and  it  is  only  by  studying  these  that  we  shall  learn  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  habit   (2). 

Now,  the  desire  for  stimuli,  of  which  drugs  are  only  one, 
proceeds  from  a  psychological  state  of  dissatisfaction,  of  dis- 
content (3),  or  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  vague  discomfort,  ennui, 
hankering.  To  terminate  this  feeling,  a  longing  ensues,  gen- 
erally for  some  definite  sensation  or  action,  sometimes  for  noth- 
ing in  particular  except  excitement  in  whatever  form  it  be. 
Some  extraordinary  means  have  been  adopted  by  patients  to 
satisfy  this  longing,  e.g.,  one  of  Janet's  psycasthenics  would 
slowly  drop  boiling  water  upon  her  naked  feet  when  the  state 
of  longing  came  over  her  (4).  The  scalding  U'as  more  toler- 
able than  the  "blues".  A  very  common  reaction  against  the 
state  of  vague  discontent  felt  by  these  patients  is  the  '/ugtie,' 
which  the  French  writers  have  described  so  fully.  The  wan- 
dering Jew,  the  mediaeval  type  of  this  aflfliction,  still  exists 
to-day  (5)  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  in  this  country  the 
same  tendency  to  escape  from  oneself  and  immediate  surround- 
ings is  the  basis  of  the  mode  of  life  of  many  a  tramp  and  hobo. 
Sexual  perversions,  also,  often  originate  in  this  way. 

Vague  discontent  with  one  self  or  with  the  world  around  one, 
much  more  often  than  a  real  active  desire  for  betterment,  is  the 
spring  from  which  arises  most  of  the  mysticism  of  our  own 
day,  whether  this  is  clothed  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  saintly 
absorption,  which  was  so  common  in  mediaeval  times,  or 
whether  it  takes  the  form,  as  is  often  the  case  nowadays,  of 
adherence  to  a  cult  such  as  New  Thought.  Yogiism,  Christian 
Science,  or  even  reliance  upon  nebulously  conceived  hypno- 
tism, mental  suggestion  and  what  not.  The  extent  of  the 
vogue  these  movements  have  acquired  is  due  to  their  response 
to  a  very  real  need.  The  fact  that  they  obtain  this  following, 
even  though  clothed  in  such  absurdities,  is  due  to  the  ignorance 
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of  the  laity  about  the  laws  of  their  own  minds,  and  also  to  the 
modicum  of  truth  which  the  doctrines  of  each  contain.  But 
they  all  tend  to  perpetuate  incomplete  conceptions,  ignorance 
of  the  real  man,  and  dependence  upon  the  will  of  others,  and 
the  support  of  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  In  saying  this,  I 
am  not  endeavoring  to  belittle  the  real  service  they  are  doing 
to  many  a  weary-minded  mortal,  but  to  point  out  that  the 
modicum  of  good  they  accomplish  is  accompanied  by  much 
harm,  and  that  their  doctrines  are  a  hindrance  to  the  ultimate 
progress  of  humanity  towards  self-realization  and  power  over 
itself  and  its  environment.  The  records  of  any  insane  asylum, 
and  indeed  my  own  case-books,  afford  adequate  proof  of  this. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  a  neurologist's  patients  suffer 
from  no  organic  disease,  but  are  in  need  of  being  shown  how 
to  manage  their  nervous  life,  and  more  particularly  their  emo- 
tions. And  these  are  the  people  who,  if  by  a  happy  chance 
they  do  not  find  the  consulting-room  of  some  one  who  under- 
stands them,  end  in  drink,  suicide,  or  the  asylum.  It  was  for 
such  individuals  that  the  mediaeval  church  provided  "The 
Retreat,"  during  a  sojourn  in  which  the  perturbed  mind  might 
find  solatium  for  its  distress,  freedom  from  its  too  exacting  en- 
vironment, repose  for  its  intellect,  and  decision  in  place  of  its 
hesitancy  and  doubt,  and  with  it  all  a  quiet  though  fervid  ori- 
entation towards  an  inspiring  hope. 

This  is  the  state  of  mind  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
unfortunate  who  is  addicted  to  drugs;  but  the  means  of  doing 
so  cannot  be  touched  upon  without  unduly  prolonging  this 
discussion.  It  is  to  its  prevention  I  wish  to  confine  myself. 
What  then  is  its  cause?  We  are  learning  this  by  our  studies  of 
genetic  psychology  (6),  of  the  child  as  it  grows,  by  seeing  a 
trait  in  its  first  simple  appearance  in  the  infant,  and  tracing  it 
to  full  maturity  in  its  adult  complexity. 

The  mother  who  seeks  out  every  caprice  of  her  child  to 
satisfy  it  is  laying  the  train  for  future  explosions  of  uncon- 
trolled impulse.  The  mother  who  neglects  her  child  to  the 
point  of  compelling  him  to  seek  amusement  at  all  costs  from 
any  passer  by  and  hence  to  discard  everything  which  does  not 
immediately  please,  is  incurring  many  chances  of  her  boy  de- 
veloping a  habit  of  immediate  satisfaction  at  all  costs.  Again, 
the  parent  who  allows  doctrinaire  rigidity  to  alienate  him  from 
the  sympathetic  understan.ling  of  his  child's  innocent  and 
harmless  turbulence  is  driving  him  to  seek  elsewhere  the  modi- 
cum of  solace  which  at  least  every  child  at  times  requires.  A 
frequent  outcome  of  this  is  the  alternation  of  stoical  self-sup- 
pression and  outbursts  of  indulgence  in  what  is  believed  to  be 
wrong. 

Whether  the  indulgences  of  states  of  feeling  find  their  accen- 
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tuation  in  alcohol  or  whether  they  use  some  other  aid  is  a  mere 
accident  of  environment.  This  accidental  nature  of  the  re- 
spouse  to  longing  is  shown  b)'  the  experiments  of  Pawlow  (7) 
with  dogs.  Thug,  by  association  of  ideas,  ringing  of  a  bell 
could  determine  gastric  flow,  which  could  be  again  inhibited 
by  the  showing  of  a  whip;  and  in  turn  any  impression  could 
be  substituted  for  these  and  produce  pleasurable  or  painful 
emotions  as  well  as  increase  or  decrease  in  the  secretions.  In 
another  case  of  Fere  (8),  the  attempt  to  force  out  of  the  house 
a  dog  suffering  from  agorophobia  caused  such  terror  that  the 
evacuations  escaped  involuntarily. 

In  general,  a  habit-reflex  forms,  and  the  early  indulgences 
are  those  which  persist;  but  it  must  be  remembered  how  much 
greater  is  a  desire  for  spiritual  sustenance  and  comfort  when 
the  stress  of  independent  industrial  life  combines  with  the  de- 
cline of  youthfulness.  Hence,  the  pathological  indulgence  of 
feeling  in  hurtful  acts  may  be  postponed  quite  late,  although 
the  pathological  feelings  had  hitherto  been  there,  though  re- 
strained by  self-respect,  religion,  the  sake  of  decency,  or  fear 
of  the  criminal  law. 

Psychological  experiment  shows  how  persons  differ  from 
day  to  day  in  mental  capacity.  Physiological  experiments  ex- 
hibit the  difference  in  bodily  secretions  and  in  activity.  Such 
oscillations  are  as  true  of  the  feelings,  depending  as  these  do 
upon  bodily  changes  and  mental  impressions.  Nearly  all  of  us, 
then,  must  necessarily  encounter  phases  during  which  our  feel- 
ing is  one  of  incapacity,  even  of  ineptitude,  discontent,  dislike 
of  our  surroundings,  anxiety,  etc.  To  support  these  unpleas- 
ant states,  a  certain  fortitude  is  required,  unless  one  chooses 
to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  feeling  by  some  stimulus.  The 
outcome  of  this  course  is  the  need  for  a  very  large  stimulus  to 
do  away  with  a  quite  trifling  feeling;  for  the  power  of  resist- 
ance progressively  decreases  by  non-use,  especially  when  a 
ready  satisfaction  is  within  reach.  The-immediate-satisfaction- 
of-desire-at-all-cost  is  a  habit  which  can  be  made  or  unmade  at 
the  will  of  the  educator;  and  it  is  towards  this  factor  that  the 
prevention  of  inebriety  must  be  directed. 

Even  persons  emotionally  unstable  may  be  readily  taught  to 
provide  against  the  extra  load  this  might  mean.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  ancient  religions  showed  themselves  empirically 
more  efficacious,  for  the  reinforcing  effect  of  active  movement 
upon  our  thought  is  now  an  established  fact.  Will  is  nothing 
more  than  the  balance  of  the  concomitant  stresses  towards 
movement,  and  pedagogy  has  taught  us  that  present  methods 
lack  wofully  that  dynamogeny  without  which  education  is  a  mere 
name.  In  this  respect,  the  modern  world  has  been  injuriously 
dominated  by  the  arm-chair  philosophers,  who  have  neglected 
the  facts  of  life,  and  above  all  the  genetic  factor. 
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The  notions  of  experimental  science  have  not  yet  suflSciently 
penetrated  the  teaching  of  ethics.  This  has  been  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  point  of  view  is  hopelessly  vitiated 
by  the  artificialities  of  outworn  conceptions  of  the  universe  and 
of  the  mind  of  man,  which  are  maintained  by  the  traditions  of 
popular  literature,  academic  philosophy  and  ecclesiastical  dog- 
mata and  ritual  whose  nature  precludes  adjustment. 

Moods  and  emotions,  as  Spencer  (9)  long  ago  showed,  are 
the  determinants  of  conduct.  The  direct  power  of  idea  and 
reason  in  modifying  behavior  has  strict  limits.  However,  the 
indirect  effect  is  tremendous.  Prevision,  however,  is  the  es- 
sential element  of  this  control,  and  this  prevision  must  occur 
before  the  formation  of  emotional  habit.  It  is  the  very  early 
years  which  form  these  habits.  The  perversion  of  infancy  and 
childhood  through  the  neglect  by  parents  of  the  knowledge  we 
have  for  guiding  the  disposition  of  a  child  is  most  reprehensi- 
ble. The  overthrow  of  the  method  of  obedience  to  the  arbi- 
trary desires  of  a  parent  ignorant  of  the  evolution  of  the  child's 
mind  has  been  followed  by  the  equally  obnoxious  "laisser 
faire"  methods,  conspicuously  shown  in  the  United  States, 
where  emotions  and  behavior  at  least  are  concerned.  The 
abolition  of  obedience  as  such  has  enthroned  the  immediate  im- 
pulse as  the  ruling  factor. 

Unless  education  in  ethics  becomes  as  kinetic  when  applied 
to  morality  as  it  now  is  with  regard  to  business  and  the  law,  it 
will  continue  sterile.  To  do  this  we  must  order  the  conse- 
quences of  our  children's  acts  in  conformity  with  their  powers 
of  observation  and  inference.  Where  manners  and  morals  are 
concerned,  people  act  indiscriminately,  conventionally,  impul- 
sively or  indifferently,  thanks  to  the  apology  for  training  they 
have  received. 

Again,  the  constant  attempt  to  arrest  the  mental  activity  of 
the  child  by  thwarting  even  his  healthy  impulses  deprives  him 
of  initiative,  and  he  becomes  discontented,  unless  entertained 
by  others. 

This  want  of  resourcefulness  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  ennui, 
of  the  loafing  habit.  To  prevent  this,  method,  as  in  the  Uni- 
versities, is  more  important  than  results.  Didactically  mem- 
orized precepts  have  no  meaning  to  the  childish  intelligence ; 
whereas  education  by  deeds  is  pregnant  with  results.  The 
events  upon  which  the  child  has  to  base  his  inductions  must 
be  carefully  cho.sen  by  the  parent  to  conform  to  the  limits  of 
his  intelligence,  and  of  course  must  not  be  at  variance  with 
natural  law;  for  example,  when  he  shows  cruelty  to  an  animal, 
there  is  no  real  efficacy  in  telling  him  he  is  a  naughty  boy,  but 
a  great  deal  in  presenting  him  with  a  pet  able  to  resent  and 
produce  discomfort.     Again,  if  he  shows  fear  of  an  animal, 
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exhortation  meets  no  stored  memories  upon  which  to  bear,  but 
the  familiarity  gained  by  fondling  an  animal  which  does  not 
hurt  soon  substitutes  a  new  emotional  complex  for  that  of  fear. 

The  first,  intermediate  and  last  art,  that  of  living  in  relation 
to  others,  is  taught  only  in  the  most  haphazard  or  arbitrary 
way,  or  entirely  neglected.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
demand  for  this  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  graded  curriculum, 
in  which  examples  must  be  worked  out  by  the  student  and  in 
which  he  is  taught  "rule"  by  "practice"?  The  ethics  which 
is  taught  in  the  rule-of-thumb  way  of  the  average  family  is 
still  that  of  rudimentary  survivals.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its 
poverty  in  such  criteria  of  modern  civilization  as  justice,  lib- 
erty, courtesy,  altruistic  sympathy.  The  natural  good  im- 
pulses of  the  child  are  even  artificially  checked  and  twisted, 
his  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  where  conduct  is  concerned, 
is  neglected  or  obstructed ;  he  is  thus  confused,  and  finally 
discouraged  into  sadness  or  indifference,  and  is  bred  into  a 
despondent  or  happy-go-lucky  man,  ethically  speaking.  Even 
if  knowledge  and  freedom  are  ultimately  attained,  it  remains 
difl&cult  to  throw  off  the  affective  accompaniments  of  conduct 
first  practiced  under  such  brutish  auspices  (10). 

The  responsibility  for  the  different  attitude  which  the  child 
observes  in  his  parents  towards  moral  questions  as  against 
others  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  religion  ;  for  the  sacro-sanct 
connotations  of  supernaturalism,  which  pervaded  morality  in 
days  of  ignorance  and  repression,  have  still  survived,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  its  scientific  study  and  practice.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  find  a  perpetuation  into  adult  mental  life  of  the 
helplessness  and  irrationality  of  the  child ;  and  at  the  other 
extreme  is  taught  the  inherent  damnableness  of  human  nature 
unless  justified  by  faith.  Need  one  insist  upon  the  effect  of 
either  of  these  attitudes  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of 
obser\'ation,  inference  and  of  reasoning  in  general? 

Its  effect  upon  the  sentiments  has  been  even  worse  ;  for  in 
the  child  of  careless  or  indifferent  mind,  these  qualities  have 
been  perpetuated  by  the  attenuation  of  their  results  into  a 
state  of  happy  expectancy  that  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  his 
own.  The  second  extreme  will  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  child 
who  is  inclined  towards  over-conscientiousness.  The  neurolo- 
gist almost  daily  is  presented  with  examples  where  this  morbid 
trend  has  been  cultivated  to  excess  by  the  religious  atmosphere 
legated  by  the  apostle  of  Geneva. 

Now  the  cultivation  of  either  the  happy-go-lucky  disposition 
or  that  of  hyperconscientiousness  is  bad  for  that  intellectual 
and  affective  poise  which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  psy- 
chological state  favoring  inebriety.  A  disposition  towards 
carelessness  is  fortified  by  the  constant  leaning  upon  others; 
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the  scrupulous  disposition  is  fostered  by  misplaced  reliance 
upon  so-called  intellectual  determinants  of  conduct.  To  the 
child,  these  are  meaningless;  because  they  are  mere  symbols 
of  something  he  cannot  understand  owing  to  want  of  motor 
experience. 

That  which  makes  a  concept  effective  is  its  motor  element; 
without  this  it  is  quite  incomplete.  It  might  nearly  be  said 
that  an  idea  which  has  never  been  kinetic  is  impossible,  that 
indeed  the  notion  is  not  in  consciousness ;  all  that  is  there  is 
the  simulacrum  constituted  by  the  verbal  image.  A  familiar 
example  is  the  child's  "chart  in  Heaven"  which  shows  how 
little  he  was  conscious  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  L,ord's  prayer. 
The  truth  of  this  is  implied  in  the  old  proverb,  "example  is 
better  than  precept' ' ,  but  the  implication  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  example  can  be  understood,  and  hence  rendered 
kinetic  by  imitation,  while  precept  conveys  comparatively 
small  meaning.  These  experiences  must  not  be  forced  at 
undue  age,  or  the  painfulness  of  their  acquisition  will  bring 
disgust  instead  of  pleasure.  As  accomplishment  is  learnt,  the 
kinesthetic  element  tends  to  fall  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground, and  to  be  represented  visually  and  auditorily;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  present,  and  once  more  emerges  during  states 
of  mental  dissolution.  It  is  the  real  basis  of  knowledge  ;  and 
the  neural  stresses  entailed  by  its  inhibition  from  activity  have 
important  functions  in  the  associational  processes.  Examples 
abound. 

Isaac  Newton  was  at  the  foot  of  his  grade  at  twelve.  He 
showed  neither  ability  nor  industry.  Charles  Darwin  was  not" 
at  all  a  studious  boy.  He  writes:  "To  my  deep  mortification, 
my  father  once  said  to  me  'You  care  for  nothing  but  shooting, 
dogs,  and  rat-catching.'  "  RosaBonheur  in  her  eleventh  year 
generally  contrived  to  avoid  the  schoolroom  and  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  the  woods.  When  placed  with  a  seamstress  in 
order  to  learn  to  sew,  she  implored  her  father  to  take  her 
away,  which  he  did,  and,  much  perplexed,  left  her  entirely  to 
herself,  and  Rosa,  full  of  unacknowledged  remorse  for  her  in- 
capacity and  uselessness,  sought  refuge  from  her  uncomfortable 
thoughts  in  his  studio,  where  she  learnt  her  art  as  a  solace  in 
play. 

A  vast  majority  of  parents  and  teachers  do  not  appreciate 
the  tremendous  possibility  of  character-building  through  play, 
and  they  try  to  subdue  it  in  the  child,  thinking  it  is  some- 
thing he  should  overcome,  forgetting  that  when  the  time  comes, 
it  will  pass  out  of  his  life,  and  will  do  so  as  naturally  and 
readily  as  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  is  absorbed  when  there  is 
need  of  the  legs  of  the  frog.  The  hilarious  enthusiasm  of 
childhood   and   youth  will  in   time   develop   into   the   eager 
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earnestness  of  the  business  man,  the  soldier,  etc.  As  said 
Stanley'  Hall,  "there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  good  conduct  and 
moralitj'  may  be  defined  as  right  muscle  habits.  As  these 
grow  weak  and  flabby,  the  chasm  between  knowing  the  right 
and  doing  it  yawns  wide  and  deep."  As  F.  P.  Robertson  said, 
"doing  is  the  best  organ  of  knowing."  This  must  become 
the  dominant  note  in  the  pulpit  itself  as  soon  as  the  preacher 
seeks  to  know  what  the  soul  really  is. 

That  this  is  being  realized  is  shown  by  the  playgrounds 
movement,  which  in  Germany  is  used  as  a  developer  of  the 
invention  and  creative  instincts,  and  for  the  growth  of  muscle, 
mind  and  morals.  In  England,  this  is  done  in  the  national 
games,  which  are  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  better  secon- 
dary schools.  In  these  games,  the  masters  themselves  not 
only  supervise,  but  participate,  and  in  this  way  encourage  for- 
titude and  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  and  restrain,  or  at  least  guide, 
the  exuberance  and  natural  brutality  of  the  boy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  phylogeny  shows  us  that  the  most  valuable  lessons  of 
life  should  be  learnt  in  play. 

But  educators,  unfortunately,  think  that  they  have  discov- 
ered a  better  way  than  the  natural  one,  and  our  little  children 
were,  and  still  are,  forced  against  all  instincts  of  life  away  from 
their  play  into  schools,  where  in  many  cases  play  is  rarely  per- 
mitted. As  a  result  they  are  suffering  from  arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  will,  as  well  as  of  the  emotions  and  the  intellect. 
No  wonder  Froebel  insisted  "Would'st  thou  lead  the  child  in 
this  matter,  observe  him.  He  will  show  thee  what  to  do." 
The  child  in  a  palatial  nursery  may  lead  a  life  even  less  desir- 
able than  that  of  those  in  shops  and  factories.  He,  too,  may 
miss  the  .stages  of  differentiation  only  possible  with  constant 
reactions  to  healthy  environment.  Even  though  not  stunted 
physically,  he  is  certain  to  be  so  mentally  and  morally,  for  as 
James  has  said,  "the  boy  who  lives  alone  at  the  age  of  games 
and  sports  will  usually  shrink  in  later  life  from  the  effort  of 
undergoing  that  which  in  youth  would  have  been  a  delight. 

And  so  with  traits  of  character,'  they  must  become  reflexes  in 
childhood  and  youth,  or  the  opportunity  for  their  development 
will  have  passed."  Otherwise  we  shall  crush  out  characteris- 
tics upon  which  future  strength  depends  and  force  the  growth 
of  untimely  virtues,  which  will  never  become  mature.  Take 
pugnacity  for  instance  ?  It  is  generally  suppressed  in  modern 
education,  which  forgets  that  the  good  man  is  not  the  man 
who  never  fights  but  rather  the  one  who  does  so,  and  fights 
for  the  right  and  in  defence  of  the  downtrodden.  Similar  argu- 
ments may  be  used  with  regard  to  selfishness,  anger,  cruelty, 
rude  humor,  venturesomeness  and  other  so-called  evils.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  boy  who  cannot  play,  if  he  has  had  the  op- 
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portunit}^  is  not  capable  of  work;  for  both  work  and  play  are 
merely  the  use  of  the  surplus  of  energy  after  breathing,  diges- 
tion, and  circulation  of  the  blood  have  been  accomplished. 

The  superiority  of  play  as  against  work  in  the  development 
of  a  child's  character  is  due  to  the  interest  it  gives.  This 
stimulates  effort,  without  which  development  will  be  imperfect. 
Indeed,  activity  made  without  effort  conduces  to  bad  habits  of 
action,  slovenliness,  and  lack  of  will  power,  the  want  of  force- 
fulness. 

Regarding  altruism,  play  is  again  the  best  developer.  The 
small  child  cannot  be  selfish;  he  cannot  see  the  need  of  co-oper- 
ation. Group  games  will  gradually  teach  this,  for  instance: — 
little  boys  have  no  acknowledged  captain,  but  later,  the  efforts 
to  play  well  and  for  the  team  to  win,  make  necessary  the  sub- 
ordination of  certain  individuals  for  the  good  of  the  whole; 
and  so,  first  a  temporary,  and  later,  a  permanent  captain  must 
be  selected.  From  this,  develops  a  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  the  will  to  submit  to  discipline  and  amenability  to  the 
results  of  its  infraction.  The  unselfishness  thus  derived  is  an 
active  force  in  the  future  man's  life;  it  is  kinetic;  Hence  we 
can  no  longer  say  that  knowledge  alone  is  power;  and  we  may 
say  again  with  Froebel:  "A  comparison  of  the  relative  gains 
through  play  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers  would  scarcely 
yield  the  palm  to  the  body;  justice  is  taught,  and  moderation; 
self-control,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  brotherly  love,  courage, 
perseverance,  prudence,  together  with  the  severe  elimination 
of  indolent  indulgence." 

Premature  attention  to  the  inhibition  of  motor  activities  in ' 
the  development  of  man  prevents  the  development  of  the  psy- 
chological systems  without  which  capacity  cannot  be  attained. 
Resolution  becomes  permanently  "sickled  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought;"  and,  moreover,  not  only  are  the  activities  in- 
complete, but  those  which  develop  are  incommoded  by  the 
constant  fear  brought  by  an  over-active  conscience.  As  James 
has  asked,  "how  can  social  intercourse  occur  in  the  sea  of 
responsibilities  and  inhibitions  due  to  the  self-centred  horror 
of  saying  something  too  trivial  and  odious  or  insincere  or 
unworthy  of  the  company  or  inadequate  to  the  occasion?  " 

Now  the  tremendous  friction  of  a  life  of  restraint  upon  nor- 
mal activities  causes  nervous  exhaustion;  and  this  feeling  is  so 
painful  that  one  really  flies  to  what  removes  it.  Hence, 
inebriety. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  in  the  non-cultivation  of 
inhibition  (ii),  for  impulsiveness  then  rules;  and  this  meets 
with  innumerable  inducements  to  intemperance  of  all  kinds. 
But  its  cultivation  must  not  conflict  with  ontogeny,  and  above 
all  must  be  kinetic. 
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It  is  from  these  two  extreme  types  that  are  mainly  recruited 
the  intemperate.    (12.) 

Hence  it  is  upon  the  study  of  morbid  psychology  that  each 
and  all  must  found  their  procedures  if  they  wish  to  build 
rather  on  rock  than  on  sand  and  to  hew  a  step  more  in  the  ad- 
vance of  humanity  towards  the  perfection  it  seeks. 

The  remedy  is  the  teaching  of  mothers  to  form  healthy  emo- 
tional habits  in  their  children.  The  happy-go-lucky  absolu- 
tism which  so  often  asserts  itself  as  capacity  is  sadly  defective 
as  such  a  guide  for  hesitating  childhood.  The  mind,  the  emo- 
tions, and  their  management  into  a  morality,  constitute  the 
most  difl&cult  study  and  art.  Woman's  sphere  is  here,  and  is 
indeed  a  noble  one;  but  instinctive  motherhood  has  had  its 
day.  The  women  who  aspire  to  bring  up  leaders  of  men  in  a 
nation  which  aims  at  future  greatness  must  cease  striving  for 
vain  things,  and  no  longer  confine  their  attention  to  superfi- 
cialities, but  do  as  their  grandmothers  did,  and  buckle  too, 
modestly,  thoroughly  to  an  understanding  of  that  fascinating 
complexity  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  child. 
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FEELINGS,  THOUGHT,  AND  CONDUCT  OF  CHIL- 
DREN TOWARD  ANIMAL  PETS' 


B}'  M.  A.  Kayuok,  Fellow  in  Psj-chology,  Clark  University 


Introduction  and  General  Considerations.  Nature  is  the  great 
teacher  of  the  child.  Its  function  has  usually  been  inade- 
quately understood  and  its  value  as  an  educational  asset, 
though  recognized,  has  seldom  been  overestimated.  The  early 
years  of  training  should  include  the  learner's  introduction  to 
his  physical  environment — nature.  Since  education  from  the 
biological  standpoint  is  "the  superior  adjustment  of  a  human 
being  to  his  environment,"  the  task  of  the  educator  practically 
resolves  itself  into  a  careful  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
learner's  environment,  and  the  encouragement  of  and  insist- 
ence upon  an  appropriate  response  on  the  learner's  part.  The 
aim  of  these  years  should  not  be  primarily  to  know,  but  to 
love  nature.  But  this  love  of  nature  is  not  to  be  acquired  at 
a  bound.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Hodge  says,  "a  thing  of  slow  growth." 
It  has  its  initiation  in  the  child's  love  for  some  specific  thing. 
From  this  small  beginning  it  spreads  by  larger  and  larger  con- 
centric circles  until  he  loves  all  nature. 

Pets  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce  the  child 
to  nature  and  especially  to  animal  life.  An  animal  has  suflS- 
cient  personality  to  make  a  charming  companion  and  friend, 
without  the  weakness  of  another  child  or  the  perplexing  com- 
plexity of  an  adult.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  gained  of  the 
pet  as  a  whole,  its  habits  of  activity  and  rest,  individual  char- 
acteristics and  dispositions,  mental  qualities,  affection  for  its 
master,  its  health  and  well  being,  is  undoubtedly  more  fructi- 
fying and  intrinsic  than  that  engendered  by  any  other  method 
of  instruction.  This  knowledge  would  count  for  dynamic 
development.  This  method  would  give  the  child  more  than  a 
specious  acquaintanceship  with  nature. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history  and  doubtless  before,  children 
have  wished  their  playthings  to  be  in  the  shape  of  animals  and 
the  more  realistic  the  resemblance  the  more  pleased  were  the 

*  The  present  study  is  closely  related  to  two  studies  previously 
made  at  Clark  University.  One  was  entitled:  The  Cat  and  the  Child, 
by  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  C.  E.  Browne,  the  other,  Cyno-Psychoses,  by 
W.  Fowler  Bucke.  Complete  reference  will  be  found  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy, No.  3  and  No.  4. 
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children.  Mrs.  Jackson  (19,  109)  points  out  that  many  toys 
representing  various  animals  appear  among  collections  of  an- 
cient toys.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  that  children  of  our 
own  day,  as  well  as  those  of  historic  and  prehistoric  times,  love 
to  have  animals  in  miniature  as  playthings.  When  this  love 
of  the  inanimate  is  supplanted  by  one  for  real  things  the 
natural  result  is  love  of  animals. 

Modern  toymakers  recognize  that  children  evince  a  strong 
attraction  for  toy  animals  or  playthings  in  which  animals  play 
a  part.  The  dog,  eat,  horse,  rabbit  and  the  other  animals 
familiar  to  children  play  an  important  r61e  in  the  toy  maker's 
art. 

When  children  of  school  age  are  permitted  to  draw  what 
they  wish,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  per  cent,  draw  ani- 
mals or  pictures  containing  animals.  Mrs.  Maitland  (22,  87) 
made  a  study  of  1,570  drawings  made  by  school  children  who 
had  been  given  no  direction  as  to  subject.  She  found  that 
one-fourth  of  the  pictures  by  the  little  children  contained  ani- 
mals. And  it  is  probable  that  with  children  below  school  age 
the  proportion  would  be  still  larger.  Animals  are  always 
roaming  about  in  the  foreground  of  the  child's  consciousness. 

Many  considerations  force  upon  us  the  fundamental  signifi- 
cance of  the  pet  to  the  plastic  child.  In  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  pet  animal  in  the  child's  education  Dr. 
Hodge  (16,  5)  says,  "The  pet  animal  is  thus  for  the  child,  as 
it  was  for  the  race,  the  key  to  the  door  into  knowledge  and 
dominion  over  all  animal  life.  ...  Its  fundamental  char- 
acter and  value  for  education  are  evinced  in  the  passion  of 
children  for  pets  ;  and  as  in  the  race,  so  in  the  life  of  the  child, 
it  should  be  made  the  most  of  as  a  step  toward  civilization." 
Children  are  passionately  fond  of  animal  pets.  Dr.  Hall  saj's, 
"Love  of  animals  is  inborn.  The  child  that  has  had  no  pets 
is  to  be  pitied." 

Since  animals  play  a  leading  role  in  the  drama  of  child  life, 
any  reliable  information  on  the  subject  is  of  value. 

This  study  attempts,  (i)  to  show  some  of  the  relations  of 
age  and  .sex  to  the  kind  of  pet  preferred  and  loved.  (2)  to 
ascertain  what  the  cardinal  factors  are  in  determining  this 
choice,  (3)  to  show  how  the  pet  influences  the  moral,  emo- 
tional, intellectual  and  volitional  development  of  the  child. 

This  paper  is  based  on  a  study  of  1,365  manuscripts  of  which 
680  were  from  girls  and  685  from  boys.  Ninety-six  per  cent, 
of  these  returns  were  from  children  eight  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Part  were  compositions  on  "my  favorite  pet  or  animal 
and  why?",  the  remainder  were  returns  to  two  topical  syllabi 
sent  out  from  Clark  University.  A  very  few  of  these  question- 
naire returns  were  reminiscent  papers  from  students  in  the 
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psychological  departments  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  the  University  of  Alabama.  The  returns  not  rem- 
iniscences were  from  the  normal  school,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. , 
the  normal  school,  Westfield,  Mass.,  Hancock  School,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  also  from  schools  in  Toronto,  Canada,  California,  Pa., 
Steelton,  Pa.,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  Niles,  Ohio,  Moorhead.Minn., 
and  Amesbury,  Mass, 

The  author  realizes  that  this  paper  is  based  upon  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  returns,  and  that  the  material  came 
from  widely  separated  localities.  Yet  a  careful  examination 
of  this  material  reveals  the  fact  that  in  essentials  the  returns 
are  quite  similar.  Although  further  study  in  limited  localities 
and  with  larger  numbers  might  invalidate  minor  details,  the 
author  believes  the  manuscripts  were  fairly  representative  and 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  are  essentially  accurate. 

Attitude  and  relations  of  primitive  savages  to  animals.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  attitude  and  relations  of  primi- 
tive savages  to  the  animal  life  in  their  environment  are  strik- 
ingly different  than  those  of  civilized  man.  Primitive  man 
believed  that  everything  in  nature  was  endowed  with  life  and 
powers  like  himself.  The  strange  ideas  fostered  by  this  belief 
are,  of  course,  reflected  in  their  myths.  Just  as  we  are  apt  to 
overestimate  the  complexity  of  mental  processes  of  animals, 
the  savage,  for  reasons  widely  different,  ascribes  to  animals 
powers  of  thinking,  feeling  and  acting  infinitely  more  complex 
than  they  actually  possess. 

Both  in  fable  and  folk-tales  animals  are  represented  as  carry- 
ing on  elaborate  conversations.  This  in  folk-lore  is  exempli- 
fied in  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  (15)  Stories  of  "Brer  Rabbit." 
"To  the  ear  of  the  savage,"  says  Im  Thurn  (18,  351),  "ani- 
mals certainly  seem  to  talk.  This  fact  is  universally  evident 
and  ought  to  be  fully  realized," 

That  magical  powers  are  also  attributed  to  animals  is  clearly 
shown  by  Lelaud's  (20,  213)  legends  of  the  "Amazing  Adven- 
tures of  Master  Rabbit."  Savages  also  represent  animals  as 
possessing  recondite  wisdom  and  as  being  moved  by  the  same 
motives  as  human  beings. 

The  savage  has  a  genuine  sense  of  his  kinship  with  animals. 
They  are  not  merely  his  brothers  but  his  "elder  brothers." 
Uncultured  peoples  do  not  recognize  the  difference  implied  in 
the  phrase  "men  and  animals".  They  believe  in  the  trans- 
formation of  men  into  animals  or  animals  into  men  or  even 
gods  into  animals.  Leland  (20,  31)  has  taken  down  a  saying 
of  the  Algonquin  Indians  which  declares  that  "In  the  begin- 
ning of  things  men  were  as  animals  and  animals  as  men," 

On  animals  he  depends  for  the  greater  part  of  his  food  and 
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clothing.     He  slays  them  for  food  or  profit  but  not  for  sport. 
To  them  he  looks  for  help  and  guidance. 

From  the  belief  in  his  own  descent  from  some  animal  to  a 
belief  in  the  sacredness  and  mystery  of  animals  was  an  easy 
step  and  explains  why  animals  figure  so  largely  in  his  worship. 
He  often  placed  his  tribe  under  one  or  another  totem  animal. 

To  the  primitive  savage,  then,  there  is  no  demarcation  be- 
tween man  and  beast.  The  difference  recognized  by  the  uncul- 
tured peoples  is  not  in  the  psyche  but  in  the  soma.  It  is  not 
surprising,  when  his  primitive  notions  and  beliefs  are  consid- 
ered, that  his  attitude  toward  the  animal  creation  is  one  of 
almost  divine  reverence  rather  than  haughty  superiority. 

Relative  popularity  of  animal  pets.  One  of  the  questionnaires 
sent  out  excluded  the  dog,  cat,  and  canary  from  the  list  of 
pets.  Papers  in  answer  to  the  other  questionnaire,  in  which 
the  dog,  cat,  or  canary  was  the  favorite  pet,  were  rejected.  Of 
the  1,365  reserved  manuscripts  upon  pet  animals  the  propor- 
tion is  as  follows:  horses,  25.4%;  rabbits,  17.6%;  chickens, 
9.0%;  parrots,  7.1%;  squirrels,  6.2%;  pigeons.  6%;  birds  (ex- 
cepting parrot  and  canary),  5.5%;  ponies,  4.6%;  lambs,  3.9%; 
monkeys,  2.7%;  crows,  2.6%;  fish,  1.8%;  cows,  1.6%;  white 
rats  and  mice  together,  1.3%;  goats  and  raccoons,  each  0.9%; 
ducks,  0.6%;  guinea  pigs,  0.5^;  toads,  0.4%;  turtles,  0.3%. 
A  very  few  preferred  the  donkey,  opossum,  fox,  frog,  fawn, 
ferret,  coyote,  goose,  porcupine,  chameleon. 

The  foregoing  figures  show,  at  least  tentatively,  the  relative 
popularity  of  these  animals.  The  amount  of  spontaneity  in- 
volved in  the  choice  of  pets  could  not  be  ascertained  and  taken 
into  account.  The  table,  does,  however,  form  the  basis  for  a 
crass  comparison.  In  a  comparison  of  the  popularity  of  all 
animals  the  dog,  cat,  and  canary  would  undoubtedly  occupy 
first,  second,  and  third  rank  respectively  with  the  horse,  rabbit, 
and  the  rest  following  as  indicated  above. 

Relation  between  age  and  interest.  The  statements  in  the 
next  paragraph  are  based  on  a  census  of  the  1,365  manuscripts 
and  will  serve  to  indicate  roughly  and  tentatively  the  relation 
between  age,  sex  and  interest  in  the  various  pets. 

Boys'  interest  in  and  love  of  horses  gradually  and  rapidly 
increases  from  seven  to  sixteen.  Girls'  interest  follows  rather 
nearly  the  same  curve  with  greater  fluctuation  with  age.  The 
decided  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  horse  with  both  sexes 
at  puberty  is  based  largely  upon  the  recognition  of  its  intelli- 
gence. At  all  ages  boys'  interest  in  rabbits  exceeds  that  of 
girls',  and  is  greatest  at  seven,  while  girls'  interest  culminates 
at  ten  and  then  declines.  Boys'  interest  in  parrots  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  girls'  and  gradually  declines  from  nine.  In 
striking  contrast  the   girls'    interest  rises  until  fifteen,  when 
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interest  in  the  horse  and  the  parrot  are  approximately  equal. 
Children's  interest  in  chickens  does  not  appear  to  increase 
after  the  seveath  or  eighth  year  but  rather  to  decline.  Here, 
as  with  the  parrot,  the  girls'  interest  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
boys'.  Boys'  interest  in  pigeons  seems  to  be  slightly  superior 
to  that  of  girls'  and  appears  to  culminate  at  fifteen. 

The  rabbit  is  pre-eminently  the  boy's  pet  and  the  parrot  the 
girl's  pet.  Among  children  seven  years  of  age  the  rabbit 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  pet,  and  at  sixteen  the  horse  is 
most  frequently  the  favorite. 

With  the  advance  of  age  revolutionary  changes  occur  in  the 
child's  attitude  towards  the  pets  of  former  years.  A  few  years 
often  reverse  his  likes,  dislikes,  and  preferences  for  pets. 

The  horse  is  increasingly  valued  as  the  child  grows  older; 
the  rabbit  and  chicken  lose  their  charms.  At  seven  years  old 
nineteen  per  cent,  more  children  choose  rabbits  than  horses, 
while  at  sixteen  thirty-nine  per  cent,  more  choose  horses  than 
rabbits. 

Young  children  prefer  animals  that  they  can  hold,  carry, 
cuddle,  and  fondle  as  pets.  As  the  children  become  older,  ani- 
mals with  more  marked  intellectual  and  emotional  characteris- 
tics appeal  to  them  more  strongly.  A  horse  or  dog  is  more  of 
a  companion  and  friend  than  a  rabbit,  chicken,  squirrel  or 
pigeon.  Although  the  pets  designated  last  really  have  more 
individuality  than  a  casual  observer  would  be  willing  to  admit, 
the  individuality  of  the  horse  or  dog  is  more  strongly  marked. 

The  child's  relations  with  a  rabbit  are  far  simpler  than  with 
a  horse.  A  few  minutes  two  or  three  times  a  day  will  be  all 
that  is  required  by  the  rabbit.  The  horse  is  not  only  depen- 
dent on  his  master  for.  food,  but  for  exercise  and  companion- 
ship; he  is  always  as  eager  for  the  ride  as  the  boy  or  girl, 
always  pleased  and  apparently  appreciative  when  any  attention 
is  paid  him. 

The  pets  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  youngest  chil- 
dren are  those  having  qualities  which  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  satisfy  their  craving  for  agreeable  sense  impressions. 
As  age  increases  the  importance  attached  to  the  pleasure  due 
to  sense  impressions  distinctly  tends  to  decrease  as  a  motive 
for  either  preferring  or  loving  a  pet.  The  oldest  children  lay 
emphasis  on  the  pleasure  due  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  desires.  The  social  aspect  of  pets  is 
more  important  now  than  at  an  earlier  age  although  it  is  never 
entirely  absent. 

The  horse.  The  evolution  of  the  horse  is  more  completely 
known  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  domesticated  animals. 
The  ancient  natural  history  of  the  horse  can  be  traced  back 
through  the  Pliohippus  of  the  Pliocene,  the  Miohippus  and 
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Mesohippus  of  the  Miocene,  and  the  Orohippus  of  the  Eocene 
to  the  five-toed,  loose-jointed  ancestors  of  our  mammalian 
series  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

The  horse  shares  with  the  dog  the  distinction  of  coming 
closest  to  man.  But  as  man's  direct  assistant,  and  one  might 
say  ally,  the  horse  stands  alone.  Other  domesticated  animals 
have  done  much  for  man  but  no  other  creature  has  been  so 
inseparably  linked  with  man  in  his  triumphs  in  sports,  in  war, 
or  in  peace.  That  the  horse  has  indelibly  stamped  itself  upon 
human  history  is  disclosed  by  the  almost  unbroken  line  of  ref- 
erences made  to  it  in  the  story  of  the  human  race  on  its  way 
up  toward  civilization. 

The  bodily  strength  of  the  horse  has  always  been  of  great 
value  to  man,  and  it  was  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  his  strength 
that  he  was  domesticated.  The  influence  that  the  horse's 
strength  has  had  on  men's  thoughts  is  indicated  roughly  in 
the  oft-repeated  use  of  the  epithet  "horse."  "Horse-chest- 
nut," "horse-mint,"  "horse-radish"  are  instances  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  plants  in  which  strong  qualities  are 
present.  A  trace  of  this  original  utility  of  the  animal  is  kept 
in  our  use  of  the  term  "horse-power."  Doubtless  the  animal 
which  constantly  measures  his  strength  with  man  must  feel 
himself  near  and  dear  to  humanity;  must,  in  fact,  believe  him- 
self nearly,  if  not  quite,  man's  equal. 

The  various  periods  of  the  life  of  horses  are  very  different. 
It  is  the  fate  of  most  to  be  petted,  pampered,  and  kept  in 
clover  to  their  knees  when  5'^oung  and  to  be  disregarded  and 
neglected  work  horses,  fed  on  the  coarsest  hay  and  treated  to 
a  profusion  of  blows,  when  old.  Not  so  the  horse  that  has 
been  or  is  a  family  pet.  How  different  might  be  the  fate  of 
nearly  every  horse  could  the  youths  of  the  land  have  some 
association  with  horses,  or  even  other  animals,  as  pets. 

There  were  347  returns  on  the  horse.  Of  this  number  169 
were  from  boys  and  178  from  girls.  There  were  also  63 
returns  on  the  pony.  Of  these  26  were  from  boys  and  37  from 
girls.  The  essential  likeness  in  the  data  from  these  two  ani- 
mals led  the  writer  to  group  and  study  them  together.  There- 
fore the  following  section  of  the  article  is  based  on  a  study  of 
these  410  manuscripts,  195  of  which  were  from  boys  and  215 
from  girls. 

Food  and  Feeding.  Children  mention  the  pet  horses'  food 
302  times.  In  the  returns  66  children  fed  their  pet  horse  oats  ; 
42,  hay;  33,  .sugar  ;  29,  corn  ;  27,  apples;  23,  grass  ;  21,  bran; 
14  gave  them  water;  12,  candy;  5,  different  grains;  4,  salt; 
3,  potatoes;  3,  cake;  2,  bread;  2,  tobacco.  The  following 
were  specified  once  each:  carrots,  coffee  beans,  ice-cream,  ba- 
nanas, wheat,  straw,  rye,  pie,  Pratt's  food,  sugar  water,  cab- 
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bage.  Only  girls  mention  salt,  cake,  coffee  beans  and  ice-cream. 
Boys  alone  specify  grains,  cabbage,  straw,  rye,  bananas,  pie, 
Pratt's  food  and  sugar  water. 

The  significant  thing  in  this  section  is  not  how  many  chil- 
dren fed  their  pets  oats  or  hay,  but  the  rank  of  sweetmeats 
and  all  things  children  care  for  as  compared  with  the  staple 
foods.  More  than  one-fourth  the  enumerations  refer  to  foods 
which  children  are  especially  fond  of.  This  section  represents 
only  the  younger  children's  ideas  as  to  what  the  pet's  food 
should  be,  for  the  older  ones  seldom  allude  to  this  phase  of 
the  subject. 

Aclivities.  Activities  were  referred  to  475  times  and  60  dif- 
ferent activities  are  mentioned. 

Running  55,  neighing  46,  jumping  35,  kicking  29,  playing 
and  biting,  each,  26,  prancing  25,  pacing  23,  trotting  20,  follow- 
ing 19,  eating  out  of  hand  18,  galloping  16,  coming  at  call  13, 
rolling  and  trotting,  each,  9,  "kissing"  7,  pricking  up  ears 6, 
walking,  and  standing  on  hind  feet,  each,  5,  eating  4,  balking 
and  "shaking  hands",  each,  2.  The  following  were  designated 
once  each  :  "lies  down  to  sleep",  "puts  head  on  my  shoulder", 
"chews  and  pulls  blanket  off  himself",  "licks  my  hand", 
"snorts",  "rubs  her  head  against  my  shoulder",  "opens  slid- 
ing door  to  go  to  oats  bin",  "pushes  me  with  his  nose", 
"prances  when  happy",  "can  cakewalk  and  waltz",  "jumps 
ditches  with  me  on  her  back",  "would  come  to  house  and  put 
feet  on  the  porch",  "shakes  or  nods  its  head",  "fights  with 
other  horses",  "runs  races  with  the  dog",  "can  shake  hands 
with  me  and  kiss  me",  "pretended  to  bite",  "neighs  piteously 
if  she  sees  another  horse  abused."  Children  take  great  pride 
in  recounting  in  detail  the  tricks  their  pets  can  perform. 
Activities  were  mentioned  under  this  rubric  54  times.  Almost 
all  that  follows  is  condensed  and  epitomized  from  lengthy 
accounts.  Those  enumerated  only  once  are  given  fully.  The 
following  are  what   the  child  regarded  as  the  brightest  trick : 

Shakes  hands  with  fore  feet  16;  unties  himself,  will  reach  in 
your  pocket  after  an  apple,  stands  on  hind  feet  and  opens  gate 
or  stable  door,  each,  5;  begs  for  sugar  3;  catches  you  by  coat- 
tail,  "kisses  me",  and  puts  his  nose  in  pocket,  each,  2;  while 
the  following  were  mentioned  once  each:  "Unties  himself  and 
turns  the  water  on  and  gets  a  drink",  "takes  fruit  out  of  my 
pocket",  "chews  the  rope  so  he  can  break  loose",  "tries  to 
get  the  keys  out  of  my  pocket",  "jumps  ditches  with  me  on 
his  back",  "kneels  for  me  to  mount",  "would  come  around  to 
the  front  door  after  papa  had  bridled  and  saddled  him  and  he 
would  wait  until  I  got  on",  "can  tell  how  old  he  is",  "pulls 
off  3'our  coat  buttons." 
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The  youngest  children  mention  the  simplest  activities  of  the 
horse,  <?.  ^.,  running,  jumping,  rolling,  kicking.  The  tend- 
ency to  ignore  the  natural  activities  and  recognize  the  complex 
and  acquired  ones  increases  with  age. 

Cesaresco  (7,  6)  believes  that  the  principal  characteristic  of 
the  horse  is  his  extreme  nervous  excitability.  At  the  slightest 
touch,  sound  or  gesture  he  starts  to  run.  The  one  real  enjoy- 
ment of  a  horse  is  running.  He  runs  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  it.     The  horse  is  a  traveller  by  nature. 

Moral  Qualities.  The  qualities  of  the  horse  which  the  chil- 
dren gauge  as  moral  are  the  following :  Obedient  45,  knows 
right  from  wrong  34,  does  not  scold  21,  never  runs  off  15,  does 
not  fight  12,  never  bad  11,  does  not  swear  8,  never  cross,  and 
ran  away  once,  each,  5,  naughty  sometimes  4,  would  not  bite, 
cross  when  it  lays  its  ears  back,  good  tempered,  and  never 
threw  me  off,  each,  3,  while  the  following  expressions  were 
each  used  once:  "Does  not  scare",  "balks  if  he  hears  an  en- 
gine", "has  no  bad  habits",  "has  no  mean  tricks",  "cross  if 
teased",  "scolds  with  its  ears  when  I  whip  it",  "scolds  when 
I  pull  his  ears",  "scares  at  engines",  "cross  and  cranky", 
"sorry  if  it  did  wrong",  "I  think  it  realized  the  necessity  of 
good  behavior  when  I  rode  her",  "will  obey  if  spoken  to 
kindly",  "will  do  right  if  treated  properly",  "mean  in  some 
ways  such  as  kicking  and  running  off  just  for  fun",  "never  bad 
in  earnest."  A  boy  fifteen  years  old  says,  "my  horse  was 
cross  once  because  he  bit  the  back  out  of  my  pet  rooster." 

Horses  are,  as  a  rule,  almost  perfect  prototypes  of  children 
in  their  good  and  bad  qualities.  According  to  the  children's 
reports,  horses  are  more  or  less  timid  and  good  and  but  rarely 
bad,  yet  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  good  and 
bad  traits.  In  the  minds  of  these  children  obedience  ranked 
first  as  a  moral  trait.  Belief  in  a  horse  conscience  is  stronger 
than  was  the  ca.se  with  the  rabbit.  The  curve  of  belief  reaches 
the  maximum  at  twelve. 

Emotions.  The  child's  emotional  response  to  the  horse  was 
expressed  by  28  saying  "I  love  it",  13  lonely  when  away  from 
it,  7  happy  on  returning,  4  sorry  when  he  was  sold.  The 
diversity  and  depth  of  feeling  this  pet  elicits  and  the  strength 
of  attachment  are  depicted  by  the  following  quotations  :  '  'Sorry 
to  see  him  go",  "he  shall  be  in  my  mind  forever",  "If  she 
should  die  I  would  feel  very  sorry",  "I  shall  always  remember 
him",  "would  always  go  and  pet  it  as  soon  as  I  returned 
home",  "I  get  homesick  when  we  are  apart",  "I  believe  I 
would  die  without  him",  "proud  of  King",  "the  only  real  pet 
I  ever  had." 

F.,  16.     Fond  of  itnpersoaating  a  horse. 

F.,  16.  I  patted  his  nose,  put  my  arms  aronnd  his  neck  and  told 
him  how  sorry  I  was. 
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M.,  16.     Would  not  sell  him  for  any  money. 

F.,  13.  If  I  am  sick  and  cannot  get  to  see  it,  I  have  it  brought  up 
to  the  window. 

The  returns  show  that  when  the  pets  were  sold,  the  children 
were  very  solicitous  about  the  new  home,  care  and  treatment 
they  are  likely  to  receive. 

The  wealth  of  this  emotional  reaction  is  further  shown  in 
their  reasons  for  preferring  horses  as  pets. 

The  sympathetic  attitude  of  children  toward  the  abused 
horse,  whether  their  pet  or  not,  is  a  striking  manifestation  of 
the  better  side  of  child  nature.  They  are  indignant  even  if 
harsh  words  are  used.  I  subjoin  a  few  typical  expres.sions  of 
this  character.  "It  pains  me  to  see  them  abused",  "I  hated  to 
give  him  pain",  "I  feel  that  the  horse  should  never  be  treated 
cruelly",  "a  horse  likes  a  kind  word  as  well  as  a  man",  "I 
think  that  a  horse  should  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  a 
civilized  person",  "I  think  people  ought  to  be  good  to  horses", 
"about  the  only  time  I  really  get  mad  is  when  I  see  animals 
abused,  and  I  often  think  that  the  abused  animals  know  more 
than  the  people  who  abuse  them." 

Sully  (32,  249)  thinks  this  passionate  sympathetic  attach- 
ment of  the  child  to  the  animal  is  the  outcome  of  the  wide- 
spread instinct  of  helpless  animals  to  band  together  for  mutual 
protection.  He  records  the  following  incident  (32.  249):  "A 
mother  once  remarked  to  her  boy  between  five  and  six  years 
old  :  'Why,  R.,  I  believe  you  are  kinder  to  the  animals  than 
to  me'.  'Perhaps  I  am',  he  replied,  'you  see  they  are  not  so 
well  ofi"  as  you  are.'  " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  outpourings  of  love  and 
sympathy  which  the  child  gives  to  animals  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  gregarious  instinct  and  based  upon  the  similarity  of 
position  and  need.  This  position  has  been  supported  by  both 
Sully  and  Compayre. 

The  child's  interpretation  of  the  horse's  affection  for  him  is 
unique.  Twenty-two  interpret  this  response  as  love  for  them 
(children),  6  say  their  pet  horse  is  fond  of  children,  6  "lone- 
some without  me",  3  sorry  when  scolded,  3  sad  when  spoken 
to  harshly,  3  as  showing  pity,  2  happy  if  spoken  to  cheerfully. 
The  subsequent  expressions  were  used  once  each  :  '  'Sorry  when 
I  left  her  alone",  "tries  to  kiss  me"^  "affectionate  to  people 
they  like",  "he  loved  to  be  petted  and  caressed",  "grateful 
when  you  would  wash  her." 

The  following  will  serve  as  representative  types  of  the  state- 
ments given  as  proof  of  affections : 

M.,  13.  He  shows  his  love  by  putting  his  nose  on  my  shoulder 
very  affectionately.  M.,  14.  She  loves  me  because  she  licks  my  hand 
and  kisses  me.     F.,  14.  He  likes  me  because  he  licks  my  hand  and 
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rubs  his  head  against  me.  P.,  14.  The  reason  I  think  he  loves  me  is 
because  I  take  good  care  of  him.  F.,  13.  It  shows  its  love  for  me  by 
kissing  me.  F.,  12.  He  loves  me  because  he  used  to  rub  his  nose 
against  me.  F.,  11.  He  loves  me,  I  know,  for  he  kisses  my  hands 
and  face  and  puts  his  head  on  my  shoulder  and  neck.  F.,  17.  Showed 
her  fondness  for  me  by  neighing  when  I  came  near  and  by  pretending 
to  bite  and  by  laying  her  head  on  my  shoulders. 

Some  of  the  children  do  not  believe  the  horse  really  loves 
them.  But  the  idea  that  their  pet  horse  loves  them  seems  to 
be  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  children.  The 
sense  of  touch  seems  to  play  the  leading  role  in  the  proofs  of 
affection. 

Miscellaneous  Excerpts.  F.,  15.  A  look  of  sadness  which  would 
have  made  your  heart  ache  came  over  her  face  when  she  saw  she  was 
to  have  a  cruel  driver.  F.,  14.  If  I  was  crying  he  would  look  at  me 
so  pityingly  out  of  his  large  black  eyes.  M.,  11.  I  think  it  misses 
me  for  it  always  seems  so  glad  when  I  come  back.  F.,  16.  She  loved 
little  children  and  would  let  them  play  around  her  feet  without 
offering  to  kick  them.  M.,  15,  By  rubbing  it  a  certain  place  on  its 
back  you  can  tickle  it  and  it  will  put  its  head  to  one  side  and  make 
its  lips  go  as  if  it  were  laughing.  M.,  16.  Shows  fear  by  shaking  all 
over.     M.,  15.  Stamps  his  feet  and  lays  back  his  ears  when  angry. 

Scheitlin,  who  is  quoted  by  Brehm,  observes  that  "the  horse 
is  susceptible  to  almost  every  mental  emotion.  He  loves  and 
hates,  feels  the  promptings  of  envy,  revenge  and  caprice." 
The  horse  resembles  a  human  being  in  being  very  susceptible 
to  fear.  He  is  thoroughly  awed  by  lightning.  He  perspires 
from  fear  during  a  thunderstorm. 

Boys  and  girls  have  noted  this  great  susceptibility  to  fear. 
They  have  observed  some  of  the  causes  and  signs  of  fear. 
They  have  noticed,  too,  how  fear  interferes  with  the  pet's 
normal  activity  and  have  devised  means  of  dispelling  it. 

In  addition  to  love,  joy,  sadness,  fear  and  pity,  many  chil- 
dren believe  their  pet  horses  show  jealousy.  The  pet  horse 
was  jealous  if  another  horse  or  some  other  pet,  especially  the 
dog,  was  petted. 

Intercommunication.  Almost  all  children  grant  that  their 
pet  horse  could  not  read,  sing  or  make  music,  although  one 
boy  asserts  that  his  pet  could  '  'read  your  face  when  you  are 
mad."  Another  boy  thought  his  pet  made  music  by  neighing. 
A  girl  fourteen  years  of  age  says  *  'he  could  not  make  music 
but  could  make  noises."  Most  children  believe  that  their  pet 
horse  could  not  talk,  while  some  just  as  emphatically  aver  that 
they  could  talk  "in  their  own  way."  A  large  per  cent,  of  the 
youngest  children  imagine  that  the  pet  could  talk.  Some  are 
convinced  that  their  pet  has  the  ability  to  converse  with  other 
horses  but  not  with  man.  Well-nigh  all  are  confident  that  the 
pet  could  understand  every  word  addressed  to  them  and  some 
maintain  that  they  answered  with  certain  actions  of  head, 
ears,  eyes  or  feet. 
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I  add  a  typical  list  of  their  expressions. 

F.,  14.  Horses  can  talk  to  themselves  but  people  cannot  under- 
stand them.  F.,  12.  She  can  tell  me  when  she  is  hungry.  F.,  15.  I 
imagined  my  pet  would  say  "coms  here,"  "no"  and  "yes."  F.,  15. 
I  don't  suppose  that  my  pet  can  talk  but  I  suppose  the  horse  across 
the  alley  and  our  horse  could  talk  to  each  other.  F.,  15.  I  thought 
he  understood  all  my  caresses  and  kind  words.  F.  16.  He  could  not 
talk  if  talking  consists  of  forming  words  and  sentences,  but  he  could 
by  actions.  F.,  16.  I  think  he  asks  for  things  when  he  whinnies. 
M.,  16.  Understands  as  well  as  a  person.  F.,  16.  Could  understand 
a  great  deal  I  said  to  it.  F.,  11.  He  understands  my  language  and 
would  do  what  I  said.  F.,  13.  When  I  would  talk  to  her  it  seemed 
as  if  she  understood  what  I  said  and  would  shake  her  ears  and  wink 
her  eyes  as  if  she  understood  it  all. 

Names.  The  name  of  the  pet  horse  was  designated  144 
times  and  71  different  names  were  given.  Of  the  above  num- 
ber a  few  were  given  by  a  former  owner  and  others  bj'  a  friend. 
But  the  majority  were  named  by  the  children. 

A  brief  consideration  and  indication  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  names  were  derived  is  both  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive. Some  names  were  from  stories  heard  or  read,  e.  g., 
Black  Beauty,  Captain,  Topsy.  Others  from  some  peculiarity, 
e.g.,  Glass  Eye  (one  white  eye),  Stella  (star  in  forehead). 
Some  allude  to  size  as  Babe,  Cricket,  Jumbo.  Another  class 
are  named  for  national  heroes,  e.  g. ,  Grant,  Sherman,  Dewey. 
A  different  group  refers  to  color,  e.  g.,  Pluto  (black), 
"Roaney."  The  time  of  receiving  the  pet  is  mirrored  in  another 
class  of  names,  ^.  ^. ,  May,  Patsy  (St.  Patrick's  Day).  Such 
names  as  Queen  and  Prince  emphasize  the  element  of  nobleness. 
Favorite  names  make  the  largest  class  and  include  such  com- 
mon names  as  Tom,  Dick,  Harry  and  Charlie.  The  last  and 
most  interesting  group  consists  of  names  suggested  by  charac- 
ter and  temperament,  e.g..  Foxy,  Firefl}',  Dandy,  Kit  (gentle 
as  a  kitten).  Ginger.  Besides  these  formal  appellations  a 
great  number  of  endearing  names  were  used. 

"Names,"  says  an  old  maxim,  "are  things."  From  the  few 
enumerated  we  readily  see  that  to  the  child  they  are  replete 
with  meaning.  Names  are  potent  influences.  The  child  is  from 
early  childhood  a  namer  of  things.  Probably  the  delight  in 
naming  things  is  a  survival  of  the  satisfaction  derived  in  the 
early  tussle  with  the  difficulties  of  language,  and  partly  due  to 
the  childish  idea  that  everything  has  or  ought  to  have  its  own 
individual  name.  To  name  their  pet  is  to  place  their  own  label 
upon  it,  to  make  it  distinctly  their  own.  Certainly  it  requires 
the  exercise  of  psychical  powers  appropriately  to  name  an 
animal,  and  whenever  possible  the  child  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Benefit  derived.     Very  few  returns  make  any  mention  of  the 
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good  resulting  from  having  a  pet  horse.  The  statements  that 
were  made  were  usually  by  the  older  pupils.  These  references 
group  themselves  naturally  into  four  rubrics.  ( i)  The  largest 
number  refer  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  riding,  driving  and 
from  merely  possessing  a  pet  to  lavish  their  affections  upon. 
(2)  Those  referring  to  the  promotion  of  health  since  their  pet 
afforded  them  the  means  of  getting  fresh  air  and  enough  exer- 
cise. (3)  Initiation  and  growth  of  a  bond  of  fellow-feeling  is 
here  interpreted  to  be  the  good  derived.  (4)  The  last  class 
consists  of  miscellaneous  benefits  and  allude  to  developing  re- 
sponsibility, suppression  of  the  inclination  to  do  mischief, 
driving  away  loneliness  and  affording  a  playmate. 

To  elucidate  this  topic  I  quote  a  few  terse  statements  under 
each  sub-head. 

Pleasure:  F.,  9.  My  pet  makes  me  feel  good  because  I  can  play  with 
him.  F.,  16.  Source  of  much  enjoyment.  F.,  16.  Gives  me  pleas- 
ure. F.,  II.  Gave  me  the  pleasantest  days  I  have  ever  had.  F.,  17. 
Gives  me  pleasure  in  riding  and  in  merely  petting  her.  F.,  17. 
Helped  to  make  my  childhood  pleasant.  Profnotion  of  health:  F.,  13. 
He  did  us  good  by  taking  us  riding.  F.,  15.  She  did  me  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  after  I  had  the  fever  the  drives  helped  me  get  strong. 
F.,  14.  Took  me  out  in  the  air  and  made  my  health  better.  M.,  14. 
Made  me  stronger  and  healthier.  M.,  16.  It  did  me  a  good  bit  of 
good  when  I  would  ride.  I  got  the  fresh  air.  Sympathy:  F.,  16.  Es- 
tablished a  bond  between  all  lower  animals  and  myself.  F.,  14. 
Taught  me  to  be  good  to  animals.  M.,  14.  He  has  done  me  good  for 
he  taught  me  not  to  abuse  pets.  M.,  13.  Taught  me  not  to  be  cruel 
to  animals.  F.,  16.  I  learned  more  about  the  nature  of  animals  from 
my  pet.  Miscellaneous:  F.,  11.  It  is  company  to  me.  F.,  15.  Talked 
to  him  as  if  a  playmate.  M.,  14.  The  pet  did  me  lots  of  good  for  it. 
kept  me  out  of  mischief.     F.,  14.  Gave  me  something  to  care  for. 

Reasons  for  preference.  Of  the  410  children  preferring  the 
horse  as  a  pet,  139  gave  definite  reasons  for  the  selection.  The 
horse  was  preferred  by  29  because  of  its  u.sefulness;  17,  because 
they  can  be  ridden;  15,  intelligent;  11,  because  they  can  be 
driven;  9,  affords  pleasure.  Becausethey  are  strong,  7;  gentle, 
noble,  tame,  affectionate,  each,  5;  faithful,  active,  nice  to  pat, 
lively,  each,  3;  companionable  and  obedient,  each,  2.  The  sub- 
sequent reasons  were  given  once  each.  '  'She  seems  more  nearly 
human  than  other  pets,"  "particular  about  itself,"  "you  can 
have  fun  with  them,"  "because  he  can  understand  what  I  say 
to  him,"  "has  always  been  my  favorite  pet,"  "because  he  will 
shake  hands,"  "so  pretty,"  "so  small  and  cute,"  "because 
I  can  feed  it,"  "I  can  play  with  them,"  "I  take  care  of  her," 
"he  is  my  pet,  I  own  him,"  "like  to  tend  to  them"  and  "like 
to  care  for  her. ' ' 

Interest  in  the  horse's  intelligence.  The  mental  peculiarities 
of  the  horse  are  much  less  characteristic  and  pronounced  than 
its  physical.     Scheitlin  (quoted   by  Brehm)  asserts  that   the 
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"horse  has  the  power  of  discrimination  in  matters  pertaining 
to  food,  domicile,  space,  time,  light,  color,  shape,  his  family, 
his  neighbors,  friends,  foes,  animal  companions,  people  and 
objects.  He  has  the  gift  of  perception,  imagination,  memory, 
and  manifold  sensations  induced  by  a  number  of  conditions  of 
body  and  mind."  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  horse  is 
endowed  with  much  sagacity,  but  generally  the  experienced 
and  careful  observer  finds  the  intelligence  of  the  horse  to  be 
quite  limited.  He  is,  however,  a  good  observer  and  in  some 
rude  way  classifies  objects.  Most  horses  retain  a  tolerably 
distinct  memory  of  the  roads  which  they  traverse. 

Most  children  share  the  popular  opinion  as  regards  the 
horse's  intelligence.  Children  are  most  interested  in  the 
hor.se's  memory,  which  probably  is  the  most  marked  mental 
quality.  Many  references  are  made  to  his  memory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  the  child  thinks  the  horse  remembers:  his 
old  home,  which  is  his  stall,  for  what  he  is  punished,  who 
treats  him  kindly  or  cruelly,  and  the  many  turnings  in  a  path. 
The  expression  "very  intelligent"  is  employed  repeatedly  in 
speaking  of  the  pet's  mental  powers.  They  aflSrm  that  their 
pet  knows  its  mate,  its  name,  when  meal  time  arrives,  and  who 
is  driving. 

F.,  16.  They  know  when  you  are  cross  or  when  you  are  pleased  and 
aet  accordingly.  M.,  11.  Knows  when  she  has  to  work.  F.,  12. 
Knows  when  it  is  time  for  her  meals.  M.,  12.  Remembers  what  she 
is  whipped  for.  F.,  11.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  forgot  her  old 
home.  M.,  14.  Horses  know  their  mate's  step,  and  when  one  is 
driven  single  and  the  other  hears  it  coming  it  neighs.  F.,  14.  I  be- 
lieve a  horse  never  forgets  a  person.  They  remember  who  treats 
them  kindly  and  who  treats  them  cruelly.  F.,  14.  I  was  riding  real 
fast  one  day  and  fell  off  and  he  came  back  where  I  was  and  waited  for 
me.  M.,  15.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  could  find  out  what  my  pony's 
thoughts  were,  I  would  be  very  much  ashamed  of  myself.  F.,  15. 
He  never  forgot  me.  After  an  absence  of  six  months  I  returned  and 
when  I  stepped  from  the  train  and  spoke  his  name  he  turned  and 
came  to  me. 

Characterization.  The  child's  thoughts,  feelings  and  reac- 
tions to  the  pet  horse  are  in  a  degree  shown  by  the  adjectives 
he  u.ses  in  designating  the  pet.  The  dissimilarity  in  charac- 
terization is  conspicuous.  Judging  from  this  diversity,  no  two 
horses  are  alike.  One  is  vicious,  tricky  and  false,  the  other 
docile,  obedient,  peaceful  and  gentle.  It  seems  that  children 
sura  up  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  pet  in  a  single  word. 

Intelligent,  was  the  descriptive  term  used  by  69;  gentle,  66; 
nice,  20;  affectionate,  16;  strong,  15;  happy.  13;  faithful,  10; 
noble.  7;  spirited,  6;  clever,  5;  lovely,  4;  jealous.  3;  patient, 
tame,  obstinate  and  tricky,  each,  2;  while  the  following  were 
mentioned  once,  each:  Playful,  peaceful,  beautiful,  sly,  lazy. 
meddlesome,  rough,  easily  insulted,  proud. 
6 
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Illness,  Death  and  Burial.  A  horse  may  reach  the  age  of 
forty  years  and  over,  but  often  is  so  ill  treated  that  he  is  old 
at  the  age  of  twenty;  rarely  does  he  live  to  be  thirty  years  old. 
The  relatively  longer  life  of  the  horse  as  compared  with  the 
rabbit,  chicken,  cat,  etc.,  accounts  for  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  references  to  the  death  and  burial  of  pet.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  largeness  of  the  horse's  body  influences  the 
reactions  of  children.  Although  the  children  did  not  usually 
perform  elaborate  burial  ceremonies,  there  was  always  a  real 
sense  of  bereavement  and  unalloyed  grief.  In  case  of  sickness 
the  horse  doctor  was  usually  called. 

M.,  15.  My  horse  was  ill  one  night.  I  guess  it  had  sore  throat. 
I  got  some  medicine  and  rubbed  his  throat.  The  next  morning  he 
was  all  right.  M.,  14.  She  was  only  sick  once.  The  doctor  came 
every  day.  One  day  he  lanced  her  under  the  chin  and  I  washed  it 
every  day  until  it  got  better.  M.,  15.  When  he  dies  he  will  be  buried 
under  a  large  oak  tree  in  our  back  yard.  M.,  14.  I  suppose  he  went 
to  heaven.  M.,  14.  I  buried  him  in  a  nice  grave  in  the  woods.  M., 
13.  It  is  still  living,  but  when  it  dies  I  will  see  that  it  has  a  good 
grave.  F.,  14.  Several  years  later  Cap  took  sick  and  had  to  be  killed. 
I  remember  when  we  went  to  say  good-bye  to  him.  I  believe  he  really 
understood.  His  eyes  looked  so  pitiful.  But  since  he  could  not  be 
cured  it  was  better  to  kill  him  than  to  keep  him.  His  suffering  was 
then  ended.  M.,  12.  He  had  sore  throat.  My  sister  and  I  would  go 
to  the  barn  and  cry.  We  were  so  sorry  for  him.  F.,  14.  It  is  not 
dead,  but  if  it  would  die  I  would  bury  it  in  the  finest  kind  of  a  way 
and  would  never  forget  it.  F.,  11.  Beauty  is  still  living.  When  he 
dies  I  will  have  him  buried  in  my  little  graveyard  in  the  back  yard. 
F.,  13.  When  he  died  I  would  not  let  them  take  him  where  they  took 
the  other  horses,  but  had  him  buried  in  the  hollow. 

The  Rabbit:  Food  and  Feeding.  This  section  is  based  on  an 
examination  of  241  papers,  156  of  which  were  from  boys  and 
85  from  girls. 

Interest  in  the  rabbit's  food  is  much  in  evidence,  perhaps 
because  the  rabbit  is  usually  confined  and  has  no  way  of  satis- 
fying its  hunger.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  and 
very  much  genuine  care  exercised  in  supplying  the  pet  rabbit 
with  all  sorts  of  food.  Often  the  pet  receives  just  the  food  that 
it  should  not  have.  That  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  food  and 
feeding  still  exist  is  proven  by  the  long  list  of  foods,  ranging 
from  wholesome  to  the  most  unhygienic  kinds. 

Definite  reference  was  made  to  the  rabbit's  food  216  times. 
Cabbage  and  clover  divide  the  honor  of  heading  the  list,  both 
being  mentioned  41  times;  apples,  23;  grass,  13;  corn,  10; 
potatoes  and  oats,  each,  8;  plantain  and  milk,  each,  7;  carrots, 
bread  and  milk,  each,  6;  hay,  lettuce  and  dandelion,  each,  5; 
turnips,  4;  celery  and  bread,  each,  3.  Two  children  mention 
wheat,  parsley,  water,  radish,  meat  and  candy.  The  following 
designations  were  made  once  each:  Tomatoes,  beans,  grain. 
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meat,  sugar,  crackers,  coffee,  salad,  "force",  rose  leaves, 
carnation  leaves,  weeds,  fruit,  bark  of  tree,  everything. 

The  different  kinds  of  food  mentioned  number  38.  Only 
girls  mention  weeds,  bark  of  trees,  carnation  leaves,  fruit, 
crackers,  sugar,  meat,  candy,  "force".  Boys  alone  mention 
beans,  coffee,  tomatoes,  parsley,  rose  leaves,  potatoes,  wheat, 
and  salad.  One  girl  10  years  of  age  tells  of  using  a  spoon  in 
feeding  the  pet  rabbit.  She  says,  "when  my  rabbit  was  small 
I  fed  him  with  a  tiny  spoon,  as  he  was  too  small  to  eat  for 
himself." 

As  girls  become  older  they  strike  on  new  foods  for  the  pet, 
and  sometimes  these  are  artificial  foods.  The  returns  seem  to 
indicate  that  girls  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  pet's  food  than 
boys. 

Activities  of  the  Rabbit.  The  children's  reports  concerning 
things  that  the  rabbit  can  do  show  to  what  a  striking  degree 
they  are  interested  in  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  pet. 
References  to  the  activities  of  the  pet  are  more  numerous, 
voluminous,  and  varied  than  any  section  of  the  subject.  They 
are  not  only  intensely  interested  in  the  activities  due  to  the 
pet's  spontaneity,  but  also  in  those  which  they  have  trained 
the  pet  to  perform  and  those  in  which  their  presence  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

The  most  commonplace  and  insignificant  movements  of  the 
pet  are  charming  and  attractive  to  the  child.  He  attaches 
much  importance  to  the  most  insignificant  actions  and  positions. 
The  children  here  show  themselves  to  be  close  observers  of 
movement  and  position. 

The  older  children  seem  to  enjoy  those  activities  most  like 
their  own  and  are  especially  fond  of  training  their  pets  to  per- 
form activities  similar  to  their  own.  The  3'ounger  children's 
interpretation  of  movements  and  postures  often  show  traces  of 
the  anthropomorphic  instinct. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  motor  activities  of  the  pet  305 
times  as  follows :  Standing  on  hind  feet  36,  sitting  on  hind 
feet  34,  playing  31,  jumping  25,  running  22,  digging  20,  eat- 
ing 13,  washing  its  face  with  fore  paws  11,  kicking  10,  eating 
out  of  hand  9,  playing  hide  and  seek,  and  fighting  with  chick- 
ens, each,  8,  coming  when  called  6,  leaping  over  hand,  and 
stamping  with  hind  feet,  each,  5,  washing  its  face  after  eating, 
runs  away,  jumping   into    lap   and   eating,  jumping  through 

karms  and  hoops,  and  over  sticks,  each,  3.  The  following 
phrases  were  each  used  by  one  child :  "Plays  catch  with  me", 
"plays  with  our  baby",  "jumps on  my  back",  "shakes  hands", 
"meets  me  after  school",  "fights  chickens",  "tries  to  run  up 
your  leg",  "comes  into  the  house  and  sits  in  my  hand",  "eats 
with  front  paws" ,  "gnaws  big  holes  in  the  carpet",  "jumps 
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upon  a  big  box",  "comes  to  back  door  and  scratches  till  it 
gets  something  to  eat",  "runs  after  me  when  I  run",  "scratches 
on  the  door  when  it  wants  to  come  in",  "would  run  after  a 
string  and  piece  of  paper  until  he  was  tired  out",  "comes  up 
stairs  to  my  bedroom",  "crawls  over  me",  "sits  on  my  shoul- 
der", "tried  to  catch  the  pigeons",  "race  each  other  around 
yard",  "teases  the  chickens",  "pulled  bark  off  our  peach 
trees",  "runs  around  me  in  a  circle",  "fights  with  cats", 
"jumps  over  the  fence",  "plays  with  other  rabbits",  "sits  on 
papa's  knee",  "he  gets  up  in  the  chair  and  rolls  all  up  like  a 
cat",  "jumps  over  the  cat's  back  sometimes",  "played  tag 
with  the  cat",  "runs  and  nestles  under  the  foliage",  "would 
follow  me  to  school",  "holds  things  in  its  paws",  "plays  with 
a  rubber  ball",  "chased  the  cats  out  of  the  yard",  "runs  at 
our  heels  and  tries  to  bite  our  shoes' ' ,  '  'squeaks  sometimes. ' ' 

F.,  13.  Pulls  books  from  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  stand  and  chews 
the  leather. 

F.,  II.  When  you  would  smack  your  lips  it  would  look  up  into 
your  face. 

F.,  10.  Smells  around  papa's  pocket  for  candy.  If  he  has  any  and 
Dick  smells  it,  he  sits  up  and  begs  for  it. 

Children  (7-9)  tend  to  mention  the  natural  activities  of  the 
rabbit,  e.  g.^  running,  jumping,  eating,  nestling  under  foliage, 
washing  face,  digging  holes,  jumping  over  fence  and  playing 
with  other  rabbits. 

With  older  children  (9-12)  natural  activities  conditioned  by 
their  presence  plays  a  r61e,  e.  g.,  "playing  with  me",  "runs 
under  my  feet",  smelling  around  pockets,  licking  hand,  etc. 

The  oldest  children  (12-15)  are  very  apt  to  mention  ac- 
quired activities,  usually  tricks  they  have  taught  them  to  per- 
form, e.g.,  leaping  over  stick  or  hand,  "begging",  "playing 
hide  and  seek",  or  with  rubber  ball,  following  to  school  and 
jumping  through  hoop,  etc. 

This  section  of  the  study  alone  is  not  a  true  index  of  the 
child's  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  pet,  for  only  those  ex- 
pressions in  which  the  motor  element  predominated  were 
grouped  under  this  sub-head.  In  many  expressions  the  emo- 
tional, moral,  or  some  other  element  predominated.  Such  ex- 
pressions were  not  dealt  with  here.  The  most  of  these  studied 
here  are  what  the  child  regards  as  unusual.  Hence,  to  get  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  child's  interest  in 
"What  it  could  do"  the  whole  study  must  be  considered. 

Moral  Qualities.  The  moral  qualities  ascribed  to  the  rabbit 
are  very  crude  and  reflect  the  child's  standards  of  right  and 
wrong. 

References  to  moral  qualities  are  as  follows:  Never  swears 
28,  never  bad  25,  does  not  scold  24,  does  not  fight  23,  obeys 
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12,  knows  right  from  wrong  12,  fights  sometimes  10,  never 
cross  7,  bad  sometimes  6,  does  not  run  away  5,  cross  some- 
times 4.  sorry  if  he  does  anything  bad  2,  while  the  following 
were  each  mentioned  once:  never  mad,  behaves  good,  ran 
away  once,  "does  not  like  it  if  I  scold",  "acts  right  when  I  go 
away". 

Comparatively  few  references  are  made  to  the  moral  quali- 
ties. This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  very  few  children 
above  eleven  years  of  age  mention  moral  characteristics. 

The  life  of  the  rabbit  is  so  simple  that  the  child  can  judge 
the  moral  qualities,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  an  adult  human  being  are  too  complex  for  his 
small  brain.  For  the  child,  the  rabbit  is  a  masterpiece  of  sim- 
plification. This  is  true  of  the  emotional  and  intellectual  as- 
pects of  its  life  as  well. 

Pets  are  not  always  good.  Some  are  never  bad,  but  a  few 
of  them  have  days  or  times  when  they  deviate  from  what 
pleases  the  child.  Yet  the  child  usually  gives  a  reason  justi- 
fying the  bad  act.  The  rabbit  never  scolds  and  is  cross  only 
when  not  fed  enough  or  "when  their  babies  or  noses  are 
touched."  Sometimes  they  fight  but  not  until  provoked  by 
cats  or  chickens.  One  case  in  which  the  pet  was  interpreted 
as  scolding  was  explained  by  saying  that  it  scolds  "only  when 
it  is  cross. ' ' 

That  children  revolt  against  incessant  "nagging"  is  appar- 
ent from  the  number  that  project  negatively  the  qualities  of 
scolding  and  crossness.  The  attitude  of  the  child  towards 
scolding  and  crossness  is  a  reflection  on  parents  and  teachers. 
Boys  and  girls  attempt  to  live  up  to  their  reputation. 

Belief  in  a  rabbit  conscience  is  present  only  with  those  below 
ten  years  of  age.  Both  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  ten  believe  explicitly  that  their  pet  rabbits  "know 
right  from  wrong",  but  both  sexes  above  ten  make  no  reference 
to  this  point.  Almost  all  these  qualities  are  the  result  of  the 
child's  anthropomorphic  instinct.  They  reveal  the  dominant 
ideas  in  his  moral  consciousness.  Evidently  children  think  it 
wrong  to  swear,  scold,  fight,  and  get  cross  or  mad.  The  ten- 
dency of  children  to  objectify  what  is  subjective,  to  interpret 
their  psychic  life  outward  is  patent  in  this  section. 

Emotions.  The  child  fears  neither  rivalrj'  nor  exaction  from 
his  pet,  and  it  is  to  this  friend  and  comrade  he  most  fully  and 
frequently  opens  his  heart.  Upon  his  pet  he  lavishes  the  treas- 
ures of  his  affections. 

The  emotional  attitude  of  the  children  towards  the  rabbit 
was  expressed  by  69  saying  "I  love  it";  by  20  saying  "I  feel 
sorry  when  I  leave  it";   18,  Felt  lonesome  when  away  from  it; 

13,  were  glad  to  see  it  on  returning  home;  8,  were  very  sorry 
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when  it  died.  Others  said:  "I  feel  mean  and  sorry  when  it  is 
not  with  me",  "Glad  when  it  got  well",  "I  think  the  world 
of  it",  "When  away  I  feel  like  coming  back  and  playing  with 
it",  "Cried  when  it  ran  away",  "hated  to  part  with  it",  "I 
will  be  sorry  when  it  dies",  and  "loved  it  better  than  anything 
or  anybody  around  the  house". 

In  expressing  their  interpretation  of  the  rabbit's  emotional 
response,  45  said  "It  loves  me";  15,  "Sad  when  I  go  away"; 
12,  "Glad  when  I  return";  4,  "It  pities  me".  Others  said: 
"It  liked  me  after  I  doctored  it",  "I  know  it  feels  good  when 
I  return  for  it  runs  and  jumps  and  climbs  on  my  lap",  "It  was 
glad  when  I  took  it  into  the  house  when  ill",  "It  was  happy 
when  you  don't  scold",  "It  was  sorry  when  I  scolded  it". 
Proofs  of  affection.  Most  children  were  not  content  to  say  that 
they  were  sure  that  their  pet  loved  them,  and  gave  what  they 
considered  proofs  of  aflfection. 

M.,  8.     My  pet  loved  me  for  it  would  rub  against  me. 

M.,  13.  I  know  they  loved  me  for  when  I  go  to  them  they  will  try 
to  get  into  my  arms. 

G.,  10.     When  I  sit  on  the  floor  he  comes  and  lies  down  beside  me. 

G.,  II.  My  rabbit  loves  me  because  she  will  rub  her  head  ou  my 
cheek. 

G.,  13.  I  think  it  loves  me  for  every  time  it  sees  me  it  springs  to 
me. 

G.,  8.  It  loves  me  for  when  I  come  home  he  always  runs  as  soon  as 
he  sees  me  and  jumps  up  and  kisses  me. 

The  vigor  of  the  outgoing  impulse  of  affection  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  child  refers  to  his  affection  for  his  pet  more 
frequently  than  to  the  pet's  aff"ection  for  him. 

Usually  the  child's  first  contact  with  the  animal  community 
results  in  vague  fears.  These  alarms  are  for  the  most  part 
transitory  and  soon  there  springs  up  an  intense  fellow-feeling. 
The  animal  world  becomes  fascinatingly  interesting.  He 
comes  to  love  his  new  acquaintances.  But  why  should  he  be 
so  keenly  interested  and  evince  such  feeling? 

In  a  biological  sense  the  child  is  nearer  the  animal  commu- 
nity than  that  mature  human  society,  which  is  so  apt  to  be 
less  sympathetic  and  companionable.  In  the  animal  he  discov- 
ers needs,  desires,  and  a  love  for,  and  response  to,  caresses 
analogous  to  his  own.  There  is  a  close  parallelism  in  their 
lives.  The  hiatus  between  the  child  and  grown  people  in 
general  is  greater  than  that  between  the  child  and  animals. 
To  him  the  animal  is  a  miniature  human  being;  human  nature 
reduced  in  dimensions.  We  should  naturally  expect  him  to 
sympathize  with  beings  which  resemble  him  in  so  many  re- 
spects. Compayrd  (9,  194)  says  "To  resemble  one  another  is 
to  love  one  another".  It  surely  is  because  of  this  resemblance 
that  he  so  ardently  loves  his  pet  and  is  so  charmed  with  its 
companionship. 
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It  is  through  sympathy  that  social  integration  is  mainly  ac- 
complished. Sympathy  unites  all;  animalsof  different  species 
and  widely  different  habits  are  drawn  together  bj'  this  potent 
though  gentle  bond,  and  when  man  extends  sympathy  to  them 
they  all  harmonize  and  blend  in  his  more  comprehensive  nature. 
Sympathy  is  the  magic  key  into  the  affections  of  animals.  The 
sympathetic  motive  has  been  fundamental  in  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  The  work  of  domestication  has  not  only 
afforded  a  channel  for  the  exercise  of  this  altruistic  impulse, 
but  the  winning  of  these  creatures  from  the  wilderness  has 
been  potent  for  the  extension  and  amplification  of  this  same 
impulse;  and  as  in  the  race  so  in  the  life  of  the  child,  animal 
pets  will  foster  the  growth  of  love  and  S3'mpathy. 

Intercommunication.  Almost  all  concede  that  the  rabbit  does 
not  sing,  talk  or  read,  but  a  great  number  contend  that  they 
understand  at  times  and  under  certain  conditions.  Although 
nearly  all  believe  that  communication  between  themselves  and 
their  pet  rabbit  impossible,  most  believe  that  the  rabbits  can 
communicate  between  themselves.  A  few  interpreted  the  dan- 
ger signal  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  between  the  pets. 
The  curve  of  belief  in  the  rabbit's  ability  to  understand  and 
communicate,  although  prominent  among  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, declines  rapidly  with  age. 

F.,  7.     I  am  sure  it  understands  me. 
F.,  7.     It  understands  me  when  I  scold. 
F.,  8.     My  pet  rabbit  understands  me  sometimes. 
F.,  9.     It  could  talk  rabbit  fashion. 

F.,  9.     I  imagine  it  says  come  play  and  romp  with  me. 
F.,  10.     I  know  when  they  squeak  that  they  want  something. 
M.,  12.     Rabbits  talk  by  hitting  the  ground.    As  far  as  I  know  they 
hit  two  times  on  the  ground  which  means  danger. 

Rabbits  certainly  do  communicate.  They  practice  the  type 
of  intercommunication  that  Morgan  (24,  244)  calls  indicative 
intercommunication.  Of  course  their  system  of  signs  is  not 
very  elaborate.  The  rabbit's  danger  signal  is  indicative  of  an 
emotional  state.  The  boy  who  said  "rabbits  talk  by  hitting 
the  ground"  approached  the  scientific  statement  of  the  matter 
very  closely. 

Names.  The  names  given  the  rabbits  group  themselves  into 
three  classes.  ( i )  Those  relating  to  some  physical  character- 
istic including  color,  size,  eyes,  strength,  e.  g.,  Snowflake, 
Snowball,  Tiny,  Wee  Willie,  Pink  Eyes,  Sambo,  Frisk,  Tricks. 
(2)  Those  suggested  by  some  mental  characteristic,  e.  g., 
Dude,  Queen,  Prince.  (3)  Common  favorite  names,  e.  g., 
Fannie,  "Jackie",  Pet,  Harry,  Nellie. 

Color  seemed  to  be  the  most  influential  factor  in  naming  the 
pet  from  some  physical  characteristic. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pet  rabbits  had  no  name  except 
Bunny. 
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The  child  attaches  much  importance  to  the  naming  of  his 
pet  for  he  regards  it  as  a  distinct  personality. 

Benefit  Derived.  Comparatively  few  make  any  mention  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  their  pet.  The  estimation  ranges  from 
pure  utilitarian  evaluation  to  the  creation  of  happiness.  The 
benefits  most  often  cited  are  immediately  or  remotely  connected 
with  pleasure. 

F.,  lo.     When  I  was  weary  it  would  come  and  play  with  me.     It  has 
made  me  very  happy  sometimes. 
F.,  II.     It  made  me  happy. 
F.,  12.     Kept  me  from  being  lonesome. 
F.,  14.     Makes  me  good. 
M.,  12.     Kept  me  from  being  sad  and  lonely. 

.     Makes  me  very  happy  when  I  am  alone. 

M.,  14.     Comfort  on  rainy  days  and  when  I  was  sick. 
M.,  12.     I  can  sell  them  for  two  dollars  a  pair. 

.     Had  some  babies,  I  sold  them. 

M.,  13.     Gave  me  lots  of  fun. 
F.,  II.     It  amuses  me. 

Some  interpret  the  benefit  they  derived  as  a  lesson  in  kind- 
ness. 

F.,  10.     I  learned  a  lesson  of  very  many  kind  acts  from  it. 
F.,  10.     I  learned  to  be  gentle  and  kind. 

F.,  12.  Taught  me  to  be  kinder  to  dumb  animals,  also  that  they 
have  feelings  as  well  as  we  have. 

M.,  10.     Taught  me  not  to  hurt  any  other  pet. 
M.,  13.     Taught  me  to  be  kind  hearted. 

Reasons Jor  Preferetue.  Of  the  241  preferring  the  rabbit  as 
a  pet  90  gave  reasons  for  the  preference.  The  rabbit  was  the 
favorite  pet  for  16  because  it  was  so  pretty;  11,  because  it  was 
a  present ;  9,  because  it  was  so  tame  ;  7,  so  nice  ;  6,  cunning  ; 
4,  clean;  2,  so  innocent  looking;  2,  so  interesting;  2,  nice 
eyes;  2,  so  white;  2,  they  will  play  with  you.  The  following 
reasons  were  given  once  each:  "Because  I  love  it",  "never 
had  one  before",  "cheaper  than  others",  "because  of  their  soft 
bodies  and  their  helplessness",  on  account  of  their  nice  fur, 
because  they  would  not  run  away,  "can  play  with  it",  because 
of  their  pitiful  ways,  "because  they  are  so  sweet",  on  account 
of  their  lovely  fur,  because  it  was  a  pet,  "their  fur  is  so  soft", 
"because  it  has  soft  fur  and  pink  eyes",  "they  are  nice  and 
it  does  not  take  much  to  keep  them",  gentle  and  appealing  in 
their  ways,  nice  to  feed  and  play  with,  "beautiful,  gentle  and 
tame",  "because  I  never  had  any  pet  so  cunning,  small  and 
pretty",  "so  soft  and  silky",  "becau.se  it  is  so  beautiful  and 
has  such  a  beautiful  white  furry  back  and  its  ears  are  so 
prettily  pointed  and  it  has  the  cutest  pink  eyes." 

Preference  for  white  rabbits  with  pink  eyes  is  very  marked. 
The  reasons  for  loving  the  pet  and  for  preferring  them  to  others 
are  very  much  intertwined. 
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Responsibility.  The  normal  child  seems  to  be  willing  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  his  pet.  Not 
only  is  he  willing  to  assume  this  sense  of  responsibility,  but  he 
takes  pride  in,  and  derives  pleasure  from,  the  work.  Further, 
a  large  number  of  children  appear  to  be  dissatisfied  if  any  one 
else  gives  any  attention  to  their  pets.  Of  course  we  need  not 
believe  that  every  child,  who  voices  his  eagerness  10  attend  to 
his  own  pet,  always  lives  up  to  this  ideal.  The  child's  real 
affection  for  his  pet  is  revealed  by  his  attempts,  futile  and  suc- 
cessful, to  make  it  happy,  contented  and  comfortable. 

In  these  returns  the  children  felt  themselves  most  responsi- 
ble for  supply  of  food,  regularity  of  feeding,  cleaning  of  hutch, 
and  the  provision  of  adequate  protection  from  animal  foes  and 
the  cold. 

I  subjoin  a  few  of  the  children's  statements. 

M.,  9.     Never  forgot  to  feed  it. 

M.,  9.     I  feed  him  three  times  a  day. 

M.,  13.     Built  him  a  large  pen.     I  always  take  good  care  of  him. 

M.,  II.  I  left  it  sleep  in  his  cotton  bed  in  the  sitting  room  when  it 
was  cold. 

M.,  12.  I'm  going  to  make  a  new  cage  for  winter,  so  they  don't 
freeze. 

F.,  10.     I  hid  it  under  my  dress  when  a  dog  chased  it  to  me. 

F.,  9.     I  watched  so  some  cruel  dog  does  not  get  it. 

F.,  II.  When  it  was  quite  young  I  put  it  in  my  doll's  carriage  in 
the  daytime  and  at  night  I  put  it  in  a  cradle. 

The  returns  force  home  the  conclusion  that  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility becomes  keenest  with  complete  ownership  of  the 
animal.  When  the  child  knows  the  pet  is  absolutely  his  own 
he  feels  bound  to  attend  to  its  wants.  This  attitude  is  obvious 
especially  among  children  between  nine  and  sixteen. 

One  writer  (34,  45)  thinks  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  pet 
suffer  some  neglect  than  to  diminish  the  responsibility  for  their 
condition.  Surely  little  children  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  responsible  for  any  living  creature.  It  is  often  more 
trouble  to  supervise  their  care  of  the  pet  than  it  would  be  to 
do  it  for  them;  but  when  we  consider  the  strong  bond  of  affec- 
tion and  the  responsibility  that  may  be  developed,  we  certainl}' 
will  concede  that  a  little  judicious  sympathy  and  direction 
ought  not  to  be  withheld.  A  child,  before  he  is  desiccated  by 
the  repressive  machinery  of  modern  civilization,  is  surrounded 
by  manifold  spontaneous  and  many-sided  interests.  If  left  to 
himself  he  often  becomes  a  complete  monomaniac  for  a  time 
and  either  forgets  his  pet  altogether  or  attends  to  it  in  the  most 
careless  manner.  It  is  cruel  to  subject  him  to  the  poignant 
self-reproach  that  will  follow  as  soon  as  he  realizes  that  he  has 
neglected  his  pet  and  friend. 

Parents  can  steady  and  assist  the  child  in  faithful  care  and 
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proper  treatment  of  the  pet.  Such  aid  and  sympathy  will  pro- 
mote the  acquisition  of  habits  of  order,  thoughtfulness,  and 
self-control.  The  child's  spontaneous  activities  in.  caring  for 
his  pet  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  moulding  his  character  and 
will  exert  a  civilizing  and  humanizing  influence  on  his  conduct 
and  attitude  towards  his  fellow  mortals  as  long  as  he  lives. 
The  acquirement  of  orderly  habits  is  a  desideratum  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  come  more  readily  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Illness,  Death  and  Burial.  Since  children  are  usually  igno- 
rant of  scientific  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  rabbit, 
we  should  reasonably  suppose  that  the  pet  rabbit  would  often 
be  ill.  Sometimes  "real"  medicine  was  used  in  illness,  but 
more  often  milk,  water,  grass,  and  other  foods  were  given  as 
medicine.  Others  when  sick  were  taken  into  the  house  and 
sometimes  put  into  a  "nice  warm  bed" — the  doll's  cradle. 
Rags  and  salve  were  applied  to  cuts  and  sores  and  splints  to 
broken  bones. 

The  average  life  of  a  rabbit  is  comparatively  short.  There- 
fore it  would  seem  probable  also  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
children  would  have  experiences  in  witnessing  the  death  of 
their  pet  rabbit.  In  fact  nearly  every  child  mentioned  the  ill- 
ness, death  or  burial  of  their  rabbit.  About  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  children  have  undergone  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ence of  having  their  pet  die.  Death  was  usually  natural,  but 
sometimes  the  rabbits  were  killed  by  dogs,  cats,  foxes,  weasels, 
poison,  or  a  "bad  boy". 

In  most  cases  of  death  there  was  much  genuine  grief  and  a 
keen  sense  of  bereavement.  The  body  was  always  buried  with 
more  or  less  ceremony.  These  burial  ceremonies  were  char- 
acterized throughout  by  inordinate  attention  to  painful  details. 
The  whole  experience  has  its  nexus  with  the  establishment  of 
an  almost  indelible  remembrance  of  the  pet's  life  and  its  asso- 
ciations with  the  child.  This  .section,  though  more  spontane- 
ous and  specialized  than  any  other  section,  shows  the  child's 
unwillingness  to  part  with  his  pet  and  is  another  evidence  of 
attachment. 

F.,  8.     When  it  was  ill  I  put  it  in  a  nice  warm  bed. 

F.,  II.  One  of  my  pet  rabbits  fell  and  broke  its  leg.  We  had  it  in 
splints  for  about  a  year.     We  dressed  it  about  once  a  week. 

F.,  13.  Brought  it  into  the  house  and  wrapped  it  up  and  put  it  to 
bed. 

M.,  II,  Sick,  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  I  gave  it  its  dinner;  it 
recovered  in  a  day  or  two. 

M.,  12.  It  got  its  foot  cut  and  I  put  some  salve  on  it  and  wrapped 
it  up. 

M.,  13.     Put  medicine  in  its  mouth. 

F.,  ID.     I  buried  it  where  no  one  will  ever  bother  it  again. 

F.,  II.     I  buried  it  in  a  glass  box. 
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F.,  II.  Made  a  grave,  put  it  in  a  box  and  buried  it  and  put  a  little 
board  at  the  head  of  it  with  a  verse  on. 

F.,  II.  When  it  died  we  buried  it  in  the  garden;  we  always  put  a 
plant  on  its  grave  every  year. 

M.,  12.  When  it  died  I  buried  it  and  put  stones  around  its  grave 
and  a  large  stone  at  the  head. 

M.,  12.  When  he  died  I  had  a  funeral  for  him.  I  made  a  box  and 
put  Bunny  in  it  and  buried  it. 

M.,  10.  When  any  young  ones  died  I  made  a  brick  vault  under  the 
ground.  I  put  them  in  a  cigar  box  and  put  them  in  the  vault  and 
put  flowers  on  them. 

F.,  12.  I  thought  it  went  to  heaven  when  it  died.  We  had  a  funeral 
also.  My  sisters  and  I  prepared  the  grave  and  casket,  which  was  a 
pasteboard  box, 

F.,  14.  The  next  day  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  buried  it  and 
put  flowers  on  its  grave  as  long  as  I  stayed  on  the  farm. 

F.,  10.  I  had  a  funeral  over  it.  Blanche  and  Hazel  were  the  ones 
that  carried  the  body.  I  had  it  in  a  pasteboard  box.  We  took  strings 
and  put  them  under  the  box  and  lowered  it  into  the  grave.  There 
were  about  ten  at  the  funeral  and  we  sang  and  then  put  the  dirt  over 
the  grave  and  made  a  cross.  We  put  the  cross  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  and  pulled  some  flowers  and  put  on  its  grave. 

F.,  13.  After  I  had  it  about  a  year  it  died.  I  put  it  into  a  shoe  box 
and  put  flowers  all  around  it  and  then  I  put  the  lid  on  it.  Then  I 
covered  it  over  with  dirt  and  I  heaped  it  all  up  with  dirt  just  like  a 
grave  and  then  put  a  large  stone  at  his  head.  When  it  was  dying  I 
put  water  on  its  head  and  it  looked  up  so  pitiful  at  me,  but  it  died 
and  I  often  went  into  the  garden  a  purpose  to  see  its  grave.  I  often 
cried  over  its  death  because  I  loved  it  dearly. 

Paleontological  and  Anthropological  Notes.  The  rabbit  be- 
longs to  the  cosmopolitan  genus  Lepus,  family  Leporidae. 
Remains  of  existing  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in 
the  caves  of  Europe  and  Brazil,  while  extinct  species  are 
found  in  the  Pliocene  of  France,  in  the  Siwaliks  of  India,  and 
in  the  Miocene  of  America. 

The  tame  rabbit  has  been  domesticated  since  a  very  ancient 
period  and  almost  all  naturalists  believe  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  common  wild  rabbit.  Probably  the  time  of  domesti- 
cation differed  widely  in  different  regions.  They  were  domesti- 
cated at  an  early  period  in  China,  for  Confucius  regarded 
rabbits  among  animals  worthy  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 

The  influence  that  the  rabbit  has  had  on  the  childhood  of 
the  race  and  the  attitude  of  primitive  peoples  toward  the 
rabbit  is  reflected  in  their  folk-lore.  As  a  rule  each  race  has 
its  favorite  rogue  animal — Malays  and  Dyaks,  the  deer 
and  tortoise;  various  tribes  of  American  Indians,  the  turtle, 
coyote,  or  raven;  Bantus,  Mongols,  Coreans,  and  Negroes,  the 
rabbit  or  hare.  The  rabbit  occupies  an  important  place  also 
in  the  mythology  of  the  peoples  who  do  not  recognize  it  as 
their  rogue  or  hero  animal.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
manifest  if  we  examine  the  folk-tales  of  South  Africa,  the 
French  Congo,  Tibet,   India,  and  those  of  the  red   Indians, 
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especially  the  Algonquin,  Caddo  and  the  Pawnee.  The  African 
folk-tales  represent  the  rabbit  as  competing  with  the  elephant, 
hyena,  and  lioness.  In  the  mythology  of  India  and  Tibet  the 
rabbit  contests  with  the  elephant,  wolf,  hyena,  lion,  sheep, 
and  in  American  Indian  tales,  the  mountain  lion,  turkey,  wild- 
cat, and  coyote,  all  are  deceived  by  the  shrewdness  and  cun- 
ning of  the  rabbit.  The  humor  of  all  these  stories  is  exquisite 
and  the  end  in  almost  every  case  is  a  victory  for  the  rabbit. 
The  folk-lore  of  the  old  plantation  consists  largely  in  telling 
how  Brer  Rabbit  successfully  tricked  the  other  animals.  Mr. 
Harris  (15,  9)  says  "it  needs  no  scientific  investigation  to  show 
why  he  (the  negro)  selects  as  his  hero  the  weakest  and  most 
harmless  of  all  animals  and  brings  him  out  victorious  in  con- 
tests with  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox.  It  is  not  virtue 
that  triumphs  but  helplessness;  it  is  not  malice  but  mischie- 
vousness. ' '  The  rabbit  mirrors  the  life  and  conditions  of  the 
negroes  so  well  that  it  has  almost  become  their  totem  animal. 

Chicken:  Food  and  Feeding.  In  the  124  manuscripts  on 
the  chicken,  35  children  fed  their  chickens  corn;  17,  corn  meal; 
12,  wheat;  10,  oats;  9,  bugs;  8,  bread;  7,  water;  5,  worms; 
4,  potatoes;  3.  grain;  2,  grass.  One  boy  said  he  gave  his  pet 
some  pebbles  to  eat.  We  notice,  in  comparing  this  list  of  food 
with  the  one  in  the  foregoing  section,  that  the  variety  of  foods 
is  not  so  great.  Again  by  comparison,  we  note  less  evidence 
of  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  food.  Probably  both  these  differ- 
ences are  due  to  the  fact  that  chickens  have  more  freedom  and 
are  not  so  dependent  on  the  child  for  food. 

A  number  say  that  they  themselves  always  fed  the  pet  and 
recite  at  length  how  the  pet  eats  from  their  hands.  Much  of 
the  child's  attachment  to  the  pet  chicken  springs  from  this  close 
association  at  the  time  of  feeding.  A  girl  nine  years  old  says, 
"No  food  was  too  good  for  him.  He  received  the  best  of 
everything  right  out  of  my  hand." 

Activities.  The  sprightliness  of  chickens  is  very  interesting 
and  attractive  to  children,  especially  so  to  the  youngest  chil- 
dren. Here,  as  in  every  other  section  of  the  paper,  the  pristine 
attractiveness  of  movement  is  evinced. 

The  55  boys  and  69  girls  make  special  mention  of  the  pet 
chicken's  activities  178  times,  as  follows:  running  26,  crow- 
ing 24,  flying  22,  fighting  19,  eating  14,  singing  12,  scratch- 
ing 10,  laying  eggs  9,  jumping  and  walking,  each,  8,  picking 
6,  sleeping  and  cackling,  each,  5,  clucking  3,  sitting  on  shoul- 
der, flapping  wings,  each,  2.  Each  of  the  following  expres- 
sions were  used  by  one  child:  catching  flies,  talking  among 
themselves,  catching  bugs. 

Children  mentioned  the  following  as  the  "brightest  thing" 
their  pets  could  do.     "Will  fly  upon  my  shoulder"  mentioned 
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by  20.  "Will  fl}'  on  my  head"  referred  to  by  16.  "Stands  on 
my  head  and  crows"  by  2.  Eating  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
child  was  considered   by   30  as  a  remarkable   performance. 

The  onlv  games  mentioned  were  "hide  and  seek"  and 
"tag." 

Moral  Qualities.  The  moral  traits  ascribed  to  the  chicken 
are  the  following:  Never  bad  15,  would  fight  11,  never  ran 
oflF  ID,  knows  right  from  wrong  9,  does  not  scold  7,  not  cross 
7,  obedient  6,  never  fights  5,  does  not  swear  3,  would  not 
scratch  and  would  not  bite,  each  mentioned  once. 

The  children  who  mention  the  fighting  of  the  pet  allude  to 
it  in  a  way  that  gives  the  impression  that  they  would  not  fight 
without  compulsion.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  pets  were 
only  chicks  explains  the  small  number  of  allusions  to  fighting. 

Pet  chickens  were  said  to  be  bad  when  they  scratched  in  the 
flower  beds  or  when  they  went  into  the  garden  after  food. 
Nearly  all  who  said  their  pet  knew  right  from  wrong  gave 
their  reasons  for  thinking  so,  one  of  these  follows:  "I  know  it 
knew  right  from  wrong,  for  it  would  hide  in  the  tall  grass  when 
it  saw  me  coming  to  chase  it  out  of  the  garden." 

EmotioTis.  In  giving  expression  to  their  affection  for  the  pet 
chicken,  20  children  said  "I  love  it,"  and  32  said  they  were 
sad  and  lonely  when  they  could  not  be  with  their  pets.  Sym- 
pathy for  a  crippled,  motherless,  or  abused  chicken  often  led 
the  child  to  become  attached  to  it  and  make  it  a  pet.  A  large 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  report  they  had  chickens  for 
pets  were  below  ten  years  of  age,  and  nearly  every  one  loved 
to  hold  and  fondle  them.  Some  children  loved  the  newly 
hatched  chicken  most  on  account  of  its  coat  of  down,  which 
gave  pleasant  sense  impressions  when  it  was  held. 

F.,  7.  I  love  to  hold  my  chicken.  F.,  8.  I  loved  them  because 
they  looked  so  pretty,  innocent,  harmless  and  did  so  many  cunning 
things.  F.,  9.  When  I  was  scolded  I  would  run  in  some  quiet  place 
with  my  pet  and  it  would  seem  to  say  "I  am  sorry."  F.,  7.  I  loved 
it  so  much  that  I  insisted  on  taking  it  to  bed  with  me.  F.,  14.  My 
love  for  animals  is  akin  to  my  love  for  children.  F.,  13.  I  love  to 
hold  them  and  look  into  their  eyes. 

In  the  child's  interpretation  of  the  chicken's  affection, 
he  repeatedly  translates  the  simplest  actions  as  the  prompt- 
ings of  love.  It  seems  that  all  are  certain  their  pet  chicken 
loves  them,  but  no  one  refers  to  the  pet  being  sad  or  lonely  with- 
out them.  The  succeeding  are  specimen  expressions  given  by 
the  children  as  evidences  of  attachment. 

F.,  8.  I  think  the  chicken  loved  me  because  when  I  would  put  it 
down  it  did  not  want  to  go  away.  F.,  11.  It  loved  me  too  for  as  soon 
as  I  would  sit  down  on  the  lawn  or  porch  it  would  come  running  up 
to  be  petted  and  curl  up  in  my  lap.  F.,  12.  It  loved  me  because  it 
would  follow  me. 
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Intercommunication.  Fifty  percent,  of  the  children  reported 
the  pet  could  understand  what  they  said.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  these  children  have  the  opinion  that  "chickens  talk  among 
themselves".  Chickens  are  capable  of  revealing  certain  emo- 
tional states.  In  a  way,  this  emotional  speech,  consisting  of 
various  calls  and  cries,  is  recognized  by  children  as  appropri- 
ate. They  have  observed  that  certain  sounds  mean  fear,  dis- 
tress, agony,  and  that  others  denote  exultation,  astonishment, 
attention. 

Names.  The  names  given  the  pet  chicken  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  four  divisions,  (i)  Those  suggested  by  physical 
characteristics  including  size,  color  and  maimedness,  e.  g., 
Midget,  Speckle,  Goldie,  Toppy,  Crippy.  (2)  Those  referring 
to  mental  characteristics,  loneliness,  lordliness  and  fussi- 
ness,  e.g.,  Lonely,  Lady  Whiting,  Proud,  Prince,  His  Majesty. 
(3).  In  this  group  the  heroic  idea  is  emphasized,  e.  g.,  Dewey, 
Wellington.  (4)  This  last  division  consists  of  names  used  be- 
cause they  were  short,  common,  or  favorite  ones,  e.  g.,  Billie, 
Sallie,  Dick,  Bessie.  The  last  class  of  names  is  the  largest  and 
"Dick"  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  name,  being  mentioned 
the  most  frequently. 

Benefit  Derived.  Most  children  seem  to  be  unconscious  of 
the  benefit  they  derive  from  their  pets.  They  have  been  so 
happy  and  contented  with  them  that  they  have  failed  to  con- 
sider the  good  resulting  from  their  companionship.  But  from 
those  who  have  set  down  their  interpretation  of  the  benefit  it 
seems  to  be  patience,  industriousness,  kindness,  the  develop- 
ment of  responsibility,  happiness,  and  an  acquaintanceship 
with  some  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  pet. 

F.,  7.  Taught  me  to  be  kind  to  animals.  P.,  12.  Taught  me  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  animals.  F.,  11.  My  pet  did  me  much 
good.  I  learned  some  of  their  peculiarities.  F.,  12.  Gave  me  some- 
thing to  care  for.  F.,  15.  Taught  me  to  be  patient  and  industrious. 
Mother  would  often  ask  me  why  I  worked  so  hard  at  certain  things 
and  I  would  say,  "Poor  Joe  works  hard  so  will  I."  M.,  10.  Made 
me  very  happy  and  gave  me  much  amusement.  He  was  also  company 
to  me. 

Reasons  for  Preference.  Almost  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren give  in  clear  concise  statements  their  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring the  chicken  to  other  animals  as  a  pet.  It  was  preferred 
by  12  because  it  would  eat  from  their  hands;  by  11  because 
they  were  good  fighters;  10  because  they  were  nice  to  feel;  9 
because  they  were  so  small;  8  because  of  theif  pretti- 
ne.ss;  4  so  cunning;  4  because  it  could  crow;  3  lay  eggs; 
3  because  they  like  to  feed  them.  The  following  were 
each  used  once,  "so  intelligent,"  "was  a  present,"  "because  it 
could  sing,"  "was  so  tame,"  "Will  jump  on  my  hand",  "be- 
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cause  it  has  queer  habits",  and  "because  it  likes  me 
best."  The  sex  differences  are  quite  marked  in  this  section. 
The  girls,  especially  the  younger  ones,  prefer  the  chicken  be- 
cause they  like  to  feel  their  soft  downy  feathers  and  feel  their 
feet  clinging  to  their  hands  as  they  caress  them.  To  others 
the  graceful  rounded  form  is  extremely  enticing.  The  boy's 
pet  chick  was  usually  a  rooster  and  his  fighting  qualities  were 
especially  attractive  to  him.  The  boy  was  exceeding  proud  if 
his  pet  cock  could  "lick  any  other  cock  in  town". 

Illness,  Death  and  Burial.  The  treatment  and  care  given  the 
pet  in  illness;  the  tenderness  and  grief  at  the  time  of  and  fol- 
lowing death;  and  the  respect  shown  for  the  dead  bodies  at  the 
burial  ceremony;  all  attest  the  genuine  attachment  existing 
between  the  child  and  his  pet  chicken.  Nearly  all  returns 
mention  the  illness  of  the  pet  and  the  painstaking  care  taken 
in  "doctoring"  it.  Coal  oil,  castor  oil,  and  pills  made  of  salt 
and  pepper  are  among  the  remedies  used.  Among  the  frequent 
mention  of  accidents  the  most  serious  one  was  a  broken  leg. 
This  was  cared  for  by  putting  on  splints.  Disease  or  accident 
always  occasioned  anxiety. 

About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  children  have  undergone  the 
unpleasant  experience  of  having  their  pet  die.  Death  in  most 
cases  was  due  to  old  age.  Following  the  death  of  the  pet  the 
child  passed  through  a  period  of  loneliness  and  often  genuine 
grief.  Preparations  for  an  appropriate  burial  ceremony,  which 
was  often  elaborate,  were  made  with  unaffected  and  befitting 
gravity.  The  selection  of  the  grave  site,  the  casket,  carriage, 
pall-bearers,  mourners,  markers,  and  monument  all  received 
careful  attention.  Just  before  burial  flowers,  candy,  ribbons, 
and  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  are  sometimes  put  into  the  casket 
to  be  buried  with  the  body.  Flowers  were  frequently  kept  on 
the  grave  till  frost  came.  No  phase  of  the  reports  called  forth 
a  more  spontaneous  response  and  as  the  treatment  here  given 
has  been  altogether  inadequate  to  exhibit  the  child's  real  feel- 
ings I  quote  a  few  of  the  many  narratives  verbatim. 

F.,  9.     When  it  died  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  a  playmate. 

F.,  10.  When  Rosie  and  Bennie  died  my  brother  and  I  buried  them 
in  the  yard  and  put  flowers  on  their  graves. 

F.;  — .  When  it  died  I  cried  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  I  had  a 
special  burial  for  it,  with  coflSn,  carriage,  and  headstone.  I  buried  it 
in  our  garden  under  the  rose  bush,  where  it  liked  to  lie  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day.  Each  day  I  would  put  fresh  flowers  and  leaves  on  its  grave, 
thinking  that  he  could  see  me  doing  it. 

F.,  II.  When  it  died  I  put  it  in  a  little  pasteboard  box,  placed 
candy,  ribbons,  flowers,  and  every  pretty  little  thing  I  could  find  in 
the  box  with  it.  One  of  the  boys  dug  a  grave  in  a  nearby  lot  and  one 
day  several  of  my  playmates  and  myself  took  it  there  and  buried  it. 
On  top  we  planted  flowers. 

F.,  9.     She  had  a  large  funeral.     All  the  children  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  attended  in  mourning  apparel,  that  is,  anything  they  could  get 
that  was  black.  We  erected  a  headstone  to  mark  the  burial  place. 
The  stone  may  still  be  seen  in  the  back  corner  of  the  yard,  but  the 
lettering  that  was  scratched  on  it  has  been  worn  off. 

F.,  — .  I  immediately  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  burial. 
The  grave  was  dug  in  the  greenest  spot  under  the  huge  apple  tree  in 
the  garden;  its  coffin  was  a  fancy  candy  box  with  a  large  red  rose  on 
its  cover;  the  gravestone  was  a  piece  of  wood  on  which  was  carved  the 
name  "Crippy"  and  the  day  of  his  death.  The  coffin  was  lined  with 
soft  green  moss;  Crippy  was  laid  gently  in  while  many  of  my  little 
playmates  stood  around,  for  they  too  were  lovers  and  admirers  of 
Crippy.  We  each  placed  a  daisy  in  the  coffin  and  the  cover  was  shut 
down;  Crippy  was  lowered  into  his  grave  and  covered.  No  words 
were  uttered — there  was  only  silence  as  befitted  so  sad  and  solemn  an 
occasion.  The  grave  was  covered  with  wild  flowers  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  one  large  rare  rose.  It  was  kept  well  supplied  during  the 
summer  and  even  until  late  in  the  fall  when  there  were  no  more  flow- 
ers. 

M.,  12.  I  have  a  burying  ground  for  my  pet  chickens.  Three  are 
buried  there  now  —  (i)  Wellington,  (2)  Bully  (ex-champion  of  the  hen 
yard),  (3)  Billy  (the  one  His  Majesty  killed).  They  all  have  grave- 
stones of  wood  slabs  and  each  bears  an  epitaph.     Billy's  is  as  follows: 

Here  I  lie 
Vanquished  by  a  foe, 
After  a  five  minutes'  fight 
I  was  laid  here  below. 

Pafrot:  Food  and  Feeding.  The  parrot  was  preferred  as  a 
pet  by  106  children, — 86  girls  and  20  boys.  The  kind  of  food 
given  the  pet  was  reported  106  times.  Some  children  seem 
not  to  be  interested  in  what  or  how  the  pet  parrot  eats,  while 
others  devoted  much  space  to  telling  of  the  various  kinds  of 
food  their  parrots  ate.  Most  children  enjoyed  feeding  their 
pet  as  it  perched  on  their  shoulders.  Crackers  was  referred  to 
22  times;  sunflower  seed,  20;  water,  10;  bread,  7;  coffee,  5; 
milk,  4;  apples,  fruit,  cake,  peanuts,  wheat,  each,  3;  lettuce, 
bananas,  hemp  seed,  potatoes,  candy,  ice  cream,  each,  2;  while 
the  following  were  mentioned  once  each:  salad,  celery,  hard 
boiled  egg,  coffee,  soup,  biscuit,  flower  seed,  everything  except 
meat. 

Activities.  The  unusual  activities  of  the  pet  parrot  were 
mentioned  by  106  children  262  times.  Talking  was  mentioned 
66  times ;  singing,  28;  swearing,  22;  whistling.  20;  laughing, 
17;  flying,  14;  screaming,  12;  biting  and  scolding,  each,  10; 
playing  and  climbing,  each,  9;  shaking  hands,  5;  jumping, 
crying,  walking,  mocking,  and  running,  each,  4;  sitting  on 
shoulder,  reciting,  and  kissing,  each,  3.  The  following  are 
each  designated  once  :  Catching  mice,  trying  to  sing,  pulling 
hair  ribbon  off,  catching  rats,  pulling  tacks  out  of  carpet, 
"pulling  mamma's  dress",  pulling  shoe  buttons  off,  swinging, 
trilling,  "flies  upon  sideboard  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
knocks  the  dishes  down  and  then  laughs  when  she  hears  them 
break,"  "tries  to  catch  the  cat's  tail." 
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Brightest  trick  or  thing:  F.,  16.  Could  sing  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb." 
F.,  13.  Plays  "hide  and  seek."  F.,  11.  The  smartest  thing  it  could 
do  was  to  "tell  on"  mv  brother  and  I.  F.,  10.  Could  sing  part  of 
"America".  F.,  13.  Playing  with  a  ball.  F.,  12.  The  brightest 
thing  I  think  he  could  do  was  when  my  father  was  letting  on  he  was 
whipping  me  he  would  holler  and  scream  and  after  that  when  my 
father  went  over  to  the  cage  Polly  was  so  excited  that  he  wanted  to 
bite  him.  Then  my  father  would  put  his  arm  up  to  the  cage  and 
Polly  would  get  a  hold  of  his  coat  and  think  it  was  his  skin  and  he 
would  bite  very  hard  thinking  that  it  was  my  father's  skin. 

"Hide  and  seek"  was  the  most  popular  game  but  "peep" 
and  "catcher"  were  frequently  mentioned. 

Moral  Qualities.  In  essential  details  the  moral  qualities  at- 
tributed to  the  parrot  are  similar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  other 
pets.  The  chief  difference  to  be  noted  is  in  the  reference  to 
swearing. 

Knows  right  from  wrong,  mentioned  by  21;  obedient,  17; 
swears,  11;  does  not  scold,  10;  bad  sometimes,  8;  scolds  some- 
times, 6;  never  runs  off",  5;  cross  sometimes,  5;  never  bad,  is 
cross,  scolds  and  swears  if  teased,  never  fights,  each,  3;  never 
cross,  2;  never  lies,  mentioned  once. 

Emotions.  The  child's  emotional  attitude  toward  the  pet 
parrot  may  be  summed  up  as  love  and  sympathy  for  the  pet  and 
loneliness  without  it  or  when  away  from  it.  Some  said  they 
did  not  feel  right  when  they  were  away  from  it.  Forty-seven 
said  "I  love  it"  and  36  said  they  were  lonesome  when  sepa- 
rated from  it. 

F.,  14.  I  never  liked  to  go  away  any  place  for  I  missed  him  so  much. 
F.,  14.  I  love  my  pet  because  it  is  so  tender-hearted  and  sweet.  F., 
13.  I  cried  like  a  baby  when  it  died. 

Children  are  confident  that  their  pets  love  them  and  that  they 
miss  them  when  they  are  gone.  Thirty-four  said  "I  know  it 
loves  me"  and  20,  that  it  misses  me  when  I  am  away.  The  pet 
is  said  to  sympathize  at  times.  They  are  sometimes  afraid  in 
the  dark,  sad  if  scolded,  sorry  after  doing  wrong. 

F.,  10.  I  know  it  misses  me  when  I  am  away  for  it  will  not  eat,  sing 
or  talk.     F.,  11.  It  shows  its  love  by  jumping  on  my  shoulders.     F., 

12.  He  loves  me  because  I  do  not  scold  him.  F.,  13.  I  think  she  loves 
me  because  if  I  take  her  out  of  her  cage  she  will  fly  to  my  shoulder 
and  rub  her  head  against  my  face  and   say   "Is  polly  pretty?"     F., 

13.  I  think  Polly  loves  me  for  when  I  was  in  the  country  last  summer 
mamma  sent  for  me  to  come  right  home.  I  had  only  been  away  two 
weeks.  She  said  that  Polly  would  not  eat  anything  and  would  sit  on 
one  end  of  her  perch  and  call  for  me  all  the  time.  When  I  got  home 
I  went  to  the  cage  and  opened  the  door,  and  Polly  came  out  on  my 
shoulder  and  began  to  talk  as  if  she  was  glad  to  see  me. 

Reasons  for  Preference.     Sixty- nine  per  cent,  of  the  children 

possessing  a  pet  parrot  gave  reasons  for  the  preference.     It  was 

preferred  by  27  because  it  could  talk;  by  5,   because  it  could 

understand;  5,  because  it  could  laugh;  4,  because  they  could 
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talk  back;  4,  so  amusing;  3,  a  good  companion;  3,  on  account 
of  beautiful  feathers;  3,  so  comical;  3,  because  you  can  teach 
them  to  talk  and  laugh;  3,  because  they  are  good  company;  3, 
because  you  could  have  more  fun  with  them  than  with  any 
other  pet.  Two  children  preferred  them  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  because  they  could  whistle,  so  intelligent, 
present,  so  smart.  Because  they  were  cunning,  so  nice,  be- 
cause they  could  do  more  things  than  any  other  pets,  and  be- 
cause it  was  yellow,  were  given  as  reasons  once  each. 

In  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the  returns  on  the  parrot,  the 
parrot  was  the  girl's  pet.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  reports 
here  is  that  the  parrot's  continual  chatter,  which  was  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  girl,  was  sometimes  exceedingly  disgusting  to  her 
brother.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  boy  the  parrot  is  often 
the  most  tormenting  creature  living.  In  these  reports  when 
the  parrot  was  the  boy's  pet  it  was  preferred  and  liked  because 
it  was  so  funny,  amusing,  and  because  it  could  talk  back  at 
them.  The  youngest  girls  preferred  them  for  their  beautiful 
variegated  feathers,  the  older  girls  because  they  could  talk. 

Illness,  Death  and  Burial.  As  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  often  fatal  for  a  parrot  to  eat  meat  or  green  vegetables  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  children  would 
have  some  experience  with  a  sick  parrot.  The  returns  con- 
firm the  above  hypothesis  for  the  parrot  is  often  ill,  with  a 
cold,  from  over-feeding  or  from  unwholesome  food.  In  most 
cases  the  child  administered  home  remedies,  but  sometimes 
the  bird  doctor  was  called. 

If  the  pet  died  it  was  buried  fittingly.  A  few  children  pre- 
ferred to  have  them  stuffed  so  they  could  keep  them. 

An  interesting  strand  of  child  thought  which  appears  not 
infrequently  is  that  of  safeguarding  the  inanimate  body  by 
burying  it  in  a  way  and  place  where  it  would  not  be  in- 
jured. 

On  the  whole  the  attitude  of  the  child  toward  the  parrot's 
illness  and  death,  the  preparations  for  the  burial  and  the  cere- 
monies of  burial  are  not  unlike  those  we  considered  at  length 
under  the  rabbit  and  chicken.  So,  without  additional  comment 
I  subjoin  some  representative  statements  in  the  words  of  the 
children. 

F.,  12.  My  parrot  was  out  in  the  yard  in  summer  and  he  ate  seme 
green  things  which  made  him  sick  and  I  gave  him  some  medicine 
and  he  acted  very  queer.  He  would  shut  his  eyes  and  make  a 
funny  noise.  I  was  worried  very  much  but  after  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion he  got  well.  F.,  13.  One  day  I  noticed  she  was  breathing  very 
hard  and  had  taken  cold.  So  I  greased  her  with  lard.  M.,  ii.  It 
had  a  severe  cold.  I  gave  it  nearly  everything  but  sulphur  was  the 
only  thing  that  helped  it.  F.,  13.  I  buried  her  after  she  died  and  she 
is  still  there  in  the  corner  of  the  yard.    I  planted  a  little  rose  tree  on 
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her  grave  and  it  blooms  yet.  F.,  14.  He  died  about  a  year  ago  and  we 
pat  him  in  a  box  and  buried  him  in  our  yard  .under  the  peach  tree. 
F.,  13.  When  it  died  I  was  very  sorry  and  my  friends  and  I  had  a 
funeral  for  her.  My  brother  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  us  and  we 
wrapped  it  in  a  white  cloth  and  put  it  in  a  shoe  box  and  covered  it 
over  with  dirt  and  its  grave  with  flowers.  F.,  13.  When  she  died  I 
buried  her  in  grandpa's  yard  and  put  a  stone  there  in  remembrance 
of  her.  M.,  12.  He  was  buried  in  the  wood  lot  on  the  farm  and  my 
uncle  placed  this  inscription  on  the  tree  over  his  head.  "Here  lies 
Dick  the  talking  parrot."  F.,  16.  My  cousins  and  I  buried  it  in  our 
garden.  We  picked  wild  flowers  to  put  on  its  grave.  F.,  15.  I 
put  her  in  a  box  of  cotton  and  buried  her  in  the  yard.  F.,  14.  If 
it  would  die  I  would  either  dig  a  grave  for  it  or  have  it  stuffed  so 
that  I  could  keep  it.  F.,  12.  It  is  not  dead  but  it  will  be  buried 
where  no  one  will  hurt  it.  F.,  15.  He  died  Tuesday,  October  the 
28th.  I  was  so  sorry  and  cried  as  much  as  I  would  if  some  of  my 
friends  had  died.  I  loved  my  parrot  and  I  know  it  loved  me.  We 
had  a  nice  little  coffin  for  him.  One  of  my  friends  brought  him  some 
nice  wax  flowers.  My  mother  bought  him  some  of  the  sweetest 
flowers  she  had.  We  buried  him  in  our  yard  in  our  flower  bed.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  could  see  my  dear  Carlo!  His  grave  is  as  nice  as  some 
people's  graves.  We  got  him  a  little  tombstone  last  week.  It  had 
precious  reading  on  it. 

Minor  and  Unconventional  Pets.  The  child's  attitude  to  the 
pets  which  follow  the  parrot  in  the  table  (page  208)  will  not  be 
studied  in  detail  because  of  the  small  number  of  manuscripts. 
Only  a  few  general  remarks  will  be  made  concerning  some 
of  them  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  squirrel  was  preferred  by  most  because  of  its  cunning 
ways,  nimbleness,  beauty  of  form  and  manner  of  eating.  In 
case  of  its  death  the  child  missed  it  as  he  would  a  playmate. 
Nearly  all  noted  that  the  squirrel  was  provident.  The  almost 
ceaseless  activity  of  the  pet  squirrel  makes  it  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  industriousness. 

In  these  returns  compassion  for  a  wounded  or  homeless 
pigeon  often  lead  the  child  to  make  it  a  pet.  Pretty  plumage, 
feeding  out  of  hand,  and  refined  manners  were  reasons  for 
preference.  In  the  minds  of  these  children  fantail  pigeons 
have  come  to  stand  for  dignity  and  vanity,  and  the  carrier 
pigeons  for  loyalty  to  mate. 

A  perusal  of  the  papers  on  the  uncommon  pets  (crow,  rac- 
coon, toad,  turtle,  opossum,  frog,  porcupine,  chameleon,  etc.) 
has  led  the  author  to  the  opinion  that  the  children  who  had 
unconventional  pets  were  exceptional  children  in  more  than 
one  respect.  Probably  the  problem  of  domestication  will  be 
solved  by  some  of  these  children  who  are  not  afraid  to  overstep 
convention.  At  any  rate  a  close  study  of  these  much  misun- 
derstood creatures  would  do  wonders  in  converting  irrational 
hatred  into  rational  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  1,365  manuscripts  on  pets,  there  were  50 
written  about  "My  Visit  to  the  Zoo".     An  examination  of 
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these  reports  shows  that  the  monkey  was  the  most  interesting 
animal  to  these  children.  They  were  interested  in  monkeys 
mainly  because  they  resembled  human  beings.  Interest  in  the 
elephant  centred  about  his  size  and  the  use  of  the  trunk. 
The  bears,  lions,  tigers,  seals,  etc.,  were  merely  mentioned 
incidentally.  The  children  were  intensely  interested  only  in 
those  animals  that  were  doing  something. 

These  school  compositions  give  a  somewhat  one-sided  picture 
of  the  treatment  the  pet  receives  in  the  hands  of  the  child. 
It  is  known  positively  that  children  often  maltreat,  injure,  and 
sometimes  kill  their  pets.  Various  statements  suggest  this 
sort  of  treatment,  but  they  omit  the  recital  of  any  details. 
Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  barbarity  children  display 
toward  animals  may  be  reduced  and  often  destroyed  by  giving 
them  a  pet  to  care  for.  In  other  words,  a  pet  is  a  palladium 
against  excessive  brutality  to  animals. 

Some  children  never  have  any  pets  except  imaginary  ones. 
Even  children  who  have  toy  animals  or  real  animal  pets  fre- 
quently create  others  in  their  imagination. 

Popularity  of  a  pet  often  turns  on  a  trivial  consideration. 
Large  districts  are  sometimes  swept  by  a  wave  of  popularity 
in  favor  of  a  certain  animal.  Pet  crazes  may  be  a  disturbing 
factor  in  a  census  of  the  pets  of  any  one  locality. 

The  cost  and  novelty  of  a  pet  are  determining  elements  in 
the  choice.  The  cost  of  a  parrot  will  probably  prevent  it  be- 
coming very  common.  Nevertheless,  for  some  children,  the 
new,  strange,  uncommon  animal  has  already  a  good  start  to 
becoming  the  favorite. 

Some  animals  are  naturally  antagonistic.  The  fact  that 
animosity  does  exist  sometimes  prevents  children  from  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  species,  and  may 
cause  bitterness  toward  any  animal  that  is  inimical  to  the  pet 
they  then  possess. 

A  few  compositions  show  that  pets  do  not  appeal  to  some 
children.  But  their  number  is  very  small  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  considered  abnormal.  At  least  they  are  not  the 
norm. 

Conclusions.  I.  The  acquisition  of  dominion  over  animals  was 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  development  of  the  race.  If 
the  child  is  to  epitomize  the  race's  experiences,  the  pet  be- 
comes the  cardinal  factor  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  child's  de- 
velopment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  practically  com- 
plete separation  of  most  city  children  from  the  ancient  helpers 
and  companions  of  men  leads  to  the  loss  of  an  element  of  cul- 
ture that  is  most  serious  and  permanent.  To  deprive  a  child 
of  association  with  animals  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  phyletic 
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inheritance.     A  wide  acquaintanceship  with  animal  pets  ought 
to  be  considered  an  important  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

II.  Chance  contact  with  animals  will  not  sufl&ce.  If  the 
contact  is  to  be  educative  there  must  be  more  than  mere  inci- 
dental association.  Complete  ownership  will  count  for  more 
than  chance  association  and  will  besides  develop  a  keener 
sense  of  responsibility. 

III.  That  pets  may  be  an  important  means  of  education  is 
obvious.  Beginning  with  a  pet  such  as  the  rabbit  that  gives 
little  trouble  and  has  little  that  is  unexpected  in  its  daily  be- 
havior and  passing  on  to  an  animal  that  more  closely  ap- 
proaches the  human  type,  such  as  the  horse  or  dog.  They 
should  first  have  pets  which  give  them  agreeable  sense  impres- 
sions and  satisfy  the  outpourings  of  their  own  impulses  of  care 
and  aifection.  Later,  those  pets  that  will,  to  a  degree,  recip- 
rocate their  affections,  and  those  having  more  marked  physical 
and  mental  characteristics. 

IV.  The  child's  anthropomorphic  way  of  looking  out  on 
the  world  leads  him  instinctively  to  ascribe  emotion,  sense,  in- 
telligence, and  morality  to  animals. 

V.  Animals  are  an  intervening  stage  between  the  child  and 
man,  and  the  child  should  receive  all  the  training  possible 
from  this  stage.  In  short,  he  should  be  brought  into  sympa- 
thetic rapport  with  the  animal  world. 

VI.  From  most  pets  a  boy  or  girl  can  get  some  experience 
of  the  economic  relations  of  man  to  animals. 

VII.  Association  with  animals  will  encourage  the  social  in- 
stincts and  tend  toward  the  repression  of  the  unsocial. 

VIII.  Pets  afford  children  an  av^enue  for  the  v^ent  of  their 
affections  and  certainly  stimulate  the  growth  of  sympathy. 

IX.  Lastly,  all  children  seem  to  be  more  deeply  interested 
in  what  the  pet  can  do  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
study ;  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  almost  as 
much  as  in  all  other  sub-divisions  combined.  This  on  the  one 
hand  emphasizes  the  advantage  of  the  active  over  the  passive 
method  in  teaching  Nature  Study,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
necessity  of  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  dynamic  aspect  of 
every  subject. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  following  persons  for  collection 
and  forwarding  of  data.  Dr.  Margaret  K.  Smith,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Marsh,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Tracy,  Toronto,  Canada;  Dr.  Her- 
man T.  Lukens,  State  Normal  School,  California.  Penn. ;  Dr. 
W.  G.  Chambers,  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Minn.; 
Superintendents,  C.  S.  Lyman,  Amesbury,  Mass.;  S.  J.  Roller, 
Niles,  Ohio;  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Cannon, 
New  Castle,  Pa. ;  Prof.  W.  S.  Monroe,  Westfield,  Mass. ;    Dr. 
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E.  F.  Btichner,  University  of  Alabama;  MissLillie  A.  Williams, 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton  N.  J. 

It  is  with  appreciation  and  gratitude  that  the  writer  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  for  in- 
valuable suggestions,  criticism,  and  encouragement  during  the 
preparation  of  this  article.  To  Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith  he  is 
also  indebted  for  many  scholarly  suggestions. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  DATA  OF  DREAM 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By  Augusta  Wiggam 


The  returns  of  a  questionnaire  on  dreams  have  been  carefully 
investigated  by  the  author  with  the  purpose  of  finding  which 
way  the  dream  needle  points.  This  questionnaire  requested 
accounts  of  remarkable  dreams — and  from  adults  some  intro- 
spection in  regard  to  dreams  in  general.  Replies  were  received 
from  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirty-five.  Unfor- 
tunately reports  from  adults  were  largely  those  of  women — 
whether  because  collected  at  a  normal  school  where  women 
considerably  outnumber  men  or  because  men  do  not  take 
dreams  with  sufficient  seriousness  to  reply  is  uncertain. 

These  returns  have  been  classified  under  the  following  heads : 

Causes  ascribed;  Effects  attributed;  Sensational  content,  that  is 
to  say  whatever  sense  stimulation  was  given  rise  to,  in  the 
dream  ;  Subject  Matter,  which  includes  the  general  set  of  events 
lived  through  in  dreams  ;  Repetition;  Coming  true;  Times  when 
most  frequent;  Problem,  solved;  Confusion  with  Real  Lije;  and 
Somnambulism..  There  were  also  Day  Dreams,  Their  Subject 
Matter ;  Tendency  toward  them  ;  and  Their  Efiects. 

Very  few  of  the  replies  could  be  classified  under  more  than 
one  or  two  of  these  heads ;  many  gave  simply  one  dream  ; 
many  gave  no  particular  dream  at  all,  merely  opinions  on  the 
general  subject. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  returns  on  Subject 
Matter,  one  hundred  and  sixty  from  females  and  sixty-two 
from  males. 

Of  these  correspondents  twenty -nine  specifically  record  that 
they  dream  over  the  events  of  their  daily  life,  but  slightly 
changed.  This  number  has  no  special  significance,  however, 
because  a  great  many  others  indicate  that  they  sometimes 
dream  in  this  manner  as  well  as  along  other  lines.  These 
daily  events  occasionally  include  the  scenery  and  natural  sur- 
roundings of  the  dreamer ;  his  fancy  goes  afield  over  hills  and 
dales  and  to  the  ocean.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  these 
returns  came  mostly  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Apparently  a  large  factor  in  dream  life  is  the  thing  from 
which  we  have  tried  to  escape  during  our  waking  life,  whether 
it  be  trivial  or  of  great  import ;  a  snake  or  our  own  moral 
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degeneracy.  Freud  aptly  terms  these  ideas  "evicted".  The 
thing  one  has  willed  out  of  the  foreground  of  consciousness  is 
the  first  to  present  itself  when  he  has  ceased  actively  to  sub- 
merge it.  Among  these  dreams  was  a  large  number  of  admi- 
rable instances  of  this  tendency.  Thirty-one  state  dreaming  of 
things  they  abhor  and  have  put  out  of  mind  during  the  day. 

A  woman  thirty-two  is  afraid  of  driving  horses.  During  a 
winter  when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  drive  one  constantly 
she  continuously  dreamed  of  frightful  runaways.  A  girl  twen- 
ty-one told  a  very  insignificant  lie  to  her  father  and  resolutely 
put  it  out  of  her  mind,  but  she  often  dreams  of  it.  A  girl 
thirteen  is  afraid  of  ghosts  and  though  she  can  be  talked  out 
of  her  fear  in  the  daytime,  dreams  of  bodiless  heads  surround- 
ing her  and  the  grasp  of  unseen  hands.  A  little  boy  often 
dreads  having  the  nightmare  and  dreams  another  person  is 
having  one  and  he  is  trying  to  stop  him.  A  girl  of  twenty- 
two  represses  an  intense  grief  while  she  is  awake,  but  dreams 
of  it  constantly.  A  girl  twenty  witnessed  a  suicide  and  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  forget  it  dreams  it  over  and  over.  Little 
girls  have  a  great  way  of  dreaming  of  witches  and  gypsies, 
'Land  of  Devils",  polar  bears,  black  objects,  unknown  "things" 
which  pursue  them,  kidnapping  women,  chasing  cows,  and  of 
being  lost. 

In  general,  however,  adults  seem  to  be  much  more  troubled 
by  ideas  which,  though  robbed  of  waking  attention,  claim  the 
foreground  of  dreams.  The  general  type  of  dream  is  well 
illustrated  b)-  this  instance:  "When  I  was  a  small  girl  several 
of  us  children  had  been  eating  green  apples  off  one  of  father's 
choice  trees.  I  told  the  children  to  be  careful  and  not  hurt  the 
tree  or  leave  any  traces  of  our  escapade.  That  night  in  my 
sleep  I  repeated  exactly  what  I  had  said  in  the  afternoon  and 
my  father  heard  me.  I  remember  of  dreaming  about  all  the 
afternoon's  occurrence." 

Again  the  dream  web  is  woven  of  fulfilled  desires;  the  long- 
ing heart  finds  here  a  ready  heaven  of  realized  ideals.  Little 
children  enjoy  another  Christmas,"  they  go  to  parties,  visit 
fairylands,  castles  and  courts,  toyland  and  the  "zoo";  the  ad- 
ventures of  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  those  of  Robin  Hood  be- 
come the  personal  possessions  and  experiences  of  little  dream- 
ers. A  little  girl  drops  down  into  the  ocean  and  finds  herself 
the  princess  of  a  coral  palace  where  beautiful  fishes  are  her 
friends  and  servants.  "Pink  and  white  mist-ghosts"  come  and 
carry  a  little  boy  to  a  pink  and  white  fairy  court.  There  the 
king  and  queen  question  him  kindly — he  is  only  able  to  reply 
"I  don't  know."  Finally  he  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon  for 
his  persistence  in  this  answer — perhaps  to  the  edification  of  a 
teacher  who  has  scolded  him  for  it.     Another  boy's  ambitions 
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are  realized  by  receiving  a  commission  from  the  government 
to  arrest  certain  smugglers  on  the  Canadian  border  and  by 
succeeding  admirably.  A  boy  of  eleven  takes  a  moon-bound 
balloon.  The  balloon,  however,  begins  to  leak  at  the  outset 
and  is  caught  upon  a  high  steeple.  There  arrives  a  fairy 
rescue  party  in  another  bearing  the  passengers  safely  home. 
A  fourteen -year-old  girl  set  out  on  a  similar  excursion,  but 
her  balloon  not  only  reached  the  moon  but  went  through  a 
hole  in  it  encountering  wierd  little  dwarfs  along  the  way.  A 
boy  of  twelve  paints  a  house,  "all  by  himself."  Another  who 
becomes  a  millionaire  is  in  a  dilemma  between  the  purchase  of 
a  locomotive  and  an  electric  car.  Another  millionaire  buys  a 
flying  machine  from  which  he  scatters  five- dollar  gold  pieces 
to  newsboys,  finally  taking  the  latter  in  with  him  on  a  conti- 
nental tour.  They  sail  over  glaciers  in  Russia,  and  when  they 
alight  in  China  are  greeted  as  gods  owing  to  their  aerial 
passage.  A  boy  of  fifteen  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manoeuvers  he  orders  in  a  battle.  Another  catches  a 
cannon  ball  in  his  own  hands  thus  saving  the  army.  A  boy 
only  nine  was  in  England  fighting  for  King  Harold.  He  was 
a  Saxon  and  owned  a  beautiful  black  horse.  A  girl  goes  to  the 
woods,  puts  her  lunch  in  a  nutshell,  and  encounters  a  bird 
with  a  pink  and  white  top-knot  who  laughs  and  talks  with 
her.  A  little  girl  afraid  to  swim,  does  so  easily  in  her  dreams. 
A  boy  fifteen  takes  his  "lady  friend"  for  a  moonlight  boat 
ride  on  the  lake.  A  party  of  little  girls  is  sent  for  with  a 
coach  drawn  by  ten  white  horses  harnessed  in  holly,  to  take 
them  to  fairyland.  A  girl  nine  goes  to  live  with  the  Esqui- 
maux. One  of  fourteen  dreams  that  President  Roosevelt 
"takes  a  fancy  to  her"  and  takes  her  home  with  him.  An- 
other becomes  a  second  Sella.  A  boy  while  fishing  hauls  in  a 
great  fish  filled  with  treasure — jewels,  gold  and  so  forth.  A 
boy  of  nine  is  run  over  by  a  motor  car,  but  is  uninjured.  When 
the  driver  jumps  out  to  pick  him  up,  the  boy  leaps  into  the 
car  and  escapes  with  it,  gets  his  mother,  and  they  have  a 
gay  time.  A  girl  who  cannot  get  her  mother  to  share  the 
joys  of  coasting  with  her,  seduces  the  latter  to  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  puts  her  on  a  sled  and  pushes  her  down. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  many  little  children 
of  the  summer-the-year-round-land  dream  of  snow  and  sleigh- 
ing and  the  joys  of  a  frozen  winter.  Very  often,  too,  they 
dream  of  friends  and  other  associations  "back  East."  Also 
lost  and  dead  pets  are  restored  to  their  owners  and  playmates 
who  have  been  separated  find  themselves  together  at  the  touch 
of  some  magic,  and  wisely  discriminating  button.  A  great 
many  longed-for  journeys  are  taken.  Boys  are  likely  to  visit 
cannibals  and  to  embark  in  men-of-war  or  airships.     If  they 
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descend  to  railroads  at  all  they  run  them  themselves.  Girls 
are  more  fascinated  by  the  social  features  of  travel.  One 
skates  around  the  world  on  obliging  frozen  canals.  She  finds 
that  people  rise  too  early  in  the  morning  in  Germany  and  that 
they  are  too  clean  in  Holland — it  is  possible  she  was  haunted 
by  visions  of  the  wrapper  of  "Old  Dutch  Cleanser."  A  little 
boy  of  eight  exploring  with  his  dream-stick  in  hand  comes 
upon  a  forest  of  Christmas  trees  beneath  each  of  which  there 
is  a  soda  fountain.  Sweeter,  simpler  tastes  cause  one  of  the 
same  age  to  take  his  sister  in  a  pony-cart  to  the  woods,  where 
they  watch  the  birds  and  flowers. 

Grown-ups  are  either  less  fortunate  in  realizing  their  desires 
through  dream-dispensation  or  are  more  reluctant  to  disclose 
them.  From  personal  observation  the  author  would  venture 
the  opinion  that  more  primitive  peoples — negroes,  for  instance, 
and  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  of  other  races  are  luckier  in 
the  illusion-lottery  than — say  the  average  bachelor  of  arts. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  dream  points  toward  this  conclu- 
sion. The  original  Anglo-Saxon  root  signified  "harmony,  a 
joyful  sound,  joy,  and  music." 

Running  beneath  many  of  these  dreams  of  hopes  come  true, 
one  may  trace  the  undercurrent  of  emotional  life — the  inner 
life  of  the  secret  soul,  which  even  the  dreamer  scarcely  ac- 
knowledges in  waking  consciousness.  This  is  much  more  ap- 
parent during  adolescence,  though  here  the  author  is  guilty  of 
divination  of  dreams  in  the  first  degree;  for  this  undercurrent 
is  largely  apparent  through  what  the  recorder  unconsciously 
tells  of  himself  and  his  environment.  In  the  instances  in  which 
a  direct  reply  is  given  to  the  question:  "Do  dreams  tend  to 
repeat  the  undercurrent  of  emotional  life?"  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful whether  the  questioned  and  the  questioner  had  anything 
like  similar  conceptions  of  the  expression.  A  few  of  these 
answers,  however,  seemed  trustworthy.  One  such  from  a 
woman  twenty-one  stated  that  as  a  child  and  as  an  adult  her 
dreams  had  simply  rehearsed  her  day's  experience,  but  that 
during  adolesence  they  followed  the  undercurrent  of  her  emo- 
tional life.  The  little  general  of  fifteen,  the  gay  dispenser  of 
gold  pieces,  the  boy  who  was  just  beginning  to  dream  of  his 
lady  friend,  were  all  disclosing  their  fundamental  racial  emo- 
tions. During  the  adolescent  period  these  seem  to  be  largely 
connected  with  religion  and  love  —  earlier  it  is  self-assertion 
and  healthy  egotism;  later  it  is  again  ambition.  A  boy  of 
fourteen  dreams  he  is  falling  in  love,  just  as  he  is  wakened  by 
his  sister.  He  asserts  he  would  have  given  five  dollars  for  one 
minute  more  of  that  dream.  Little  girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
dream  of  a  prince  who  loves  them  when  once  he  has  beheld 
them.     Then  the  prince,  like  Lochinvar,  rides  away  with  his 
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prize.  Children  who  have  long  had  the  care  of  smaller  ones 
dream  of  accidents  happening  to  the  little  ones.  In  some 
cases  they  keep  covering  any  one  with  whom  they  sleep  from 
the  habit  acquired  of  covering  babies.  A  homesick  girl  dreams 
she  is  alone  in  a  desert.  A  girl  nineteen  transposes  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  and  loses  her  lover  in  hell.  There  are  no  rec- 
ords at  all  of  men  dreaming  of  the  judgment  day,  but  it  is  a 
very  popular  subject  with  women  from  twelve  to  twenty-two 
or  three.  This  type  of  dream  once  in  a  while  produces  a  rare 
mixture  of  daily  life  with  the  supernatural. 

Sometimes  the  religious  dream  swings  wide  the  mark  of 
racial  emotion  and  betrays  the  dominating  and  individual  pas- 
sion. Such  dreams  come  under  a  class  I  have  named  Strong 
Emotional  lyife,  that  is,  characteristic  of  the  individual  as  such 
and  not  of  his  time  of  life  nor  his  surroundings.  One  girl  of 
eighteen  who  is  evidently  much  concerned  at  the  refusal  of  a 
sister  to  afl&liate  herself  with  a  church  organization,  dreams  an 
angel  comes  and  takes  away  a  third  sister  while  the  devil 
claims  the  other  who  "is  not  a  Christian."  A  girl  who  in  an 
account  of  day-dreams  says  she  wants  to  be  a  great  naturalist 
had  a  dream  in  which  a  spider  that  she  was  putting  into  a  poi- 
son bottle  seemed  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  highly-prized  friend- 
ship which  she  was  thus  stifling.  She  adds  that  she  had  lately 
offended  the  friend  concerned.  In  a  large  majority  of  the 
dreams  given  as  "coming  true,"  the  dominating  emotion  is  por- 
trayed. Persons  whose  relatives  or  friends  are  seriously  ill 
anticipate  death  in  their  dreams.  This  is  also  the  case  with  a 
woman  twenty-seven  who  dreams  of  a  new  method  of  dealing 
with  a  refractory  pupil  and  tries  the  dream  suggestion  with 
success.  This  is  probably  true,  also,  in  the  instances  of  prob- 
lems solved.  A  girl  eighteen  who  is  confronted  with  a  moral 
problem  solves  it  in  a  dream.  Another,  twenty-one,  very  fre- 
quently solves  arithmetical  problems  orally  while  she  is  sleep- 
ing. A  girl  nineteen  who  had  worked  on  an  original  problem 
in  geometry  for  two  weeks  found  a  solution  in  a  dream  which 
she  recalled  on  awakening.  A  girl  eighteen,  having  worked 
for  hours  on  a  geometrical  problem,  solved  it  in  her  sleep  —  in 
her  own  words  the  dream  "stayed  with  her"  until  she  was 
able  to  record  it.  To  the  observer  the  experience  bears  a 
slight  similitude  to  the  post-hypnotic  suggestion.  In  addition 
to  these  instances  there  were  two  others  of  problem  solution. 

A  considerable  factor  in  the  subject  matter  of  dreams  is  the 
Futile  Effort — every  endeavor  to  accomplish  one's  aims  is  baf- 
fled and  the  will  almost  paralyzed.  These  dreams  are  often  as 
full  of  adventure  as  the  traditional  dime  novel — just  as  the 
subject  is  about  to  reach  his  goal  it  is  snatched  from  him  and 
he  is  snarled  again  in  the  meshes  of  some  impenetrable  net.  A 
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girl  starts  out  to  take  a  certain  train,  but  goes  to  a  grocery  to 
buy  her  ticket;  she  is  much  annoyed  at  the  grocer's  refusal  to 
sell  it;  finally,  however,  gets  one  just  as  her  train  pulls  out, 
A  pillow  becomes  animated  and  the  owner  finds  no  way  of  con- 
trolling its  movements.  Friends  are  seen  in  imminent  danger 
yet  one  cannot  move  a  little  finger  to  save  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Subject  Matter  of  dreams  is  their 
Sensational  Content.  Records  are  given  by  178  persons — 
128  females  and  50  males.  Dreamers  ordinarily  hear  and  see 
just  as  in  waking  life.  Touch  sensations  appear  not  to  be  so 
common  to  the  sleeping  organism  as  at  other  times.  Taste 
and  smell  are  very  seldom  stimulated.  Kinaesthetic  and  or- 
ganic sensations,  however,  most  frequently  command  the 
dream  attention. 

The  dream  of  falling  recurs  again  and  again,  also  those  of 
the  same  class — floating,  flying,  sinking,  and  drowning.  The 
sensations  I  have  described  under  the  term  Futile  Effort  may 
also  be  classified  as  kinsesthetic.  The  impotency  against  which 
we  so  often  struggle  in  dreams  takes  a  great  many  forms. 
Many  times  the  subject  is  being  pursued  and  his  flight  is  hin- 
dered by  stumbling,  by  getting  his  feet  entangled,  by  falling 
back  when  climbing,  becoming  paralyzed,  feet  growing  leaden, 
hands  getting  so  heavy  they  cannot  be  moved,  losing  one's 
clothes  while  attempting  to  dress,  inability  to  find  anything 
sought;  all  motor  expression  seems  utterlj'  lost.  A  girl  of  fif- 
teen who  sees  pictures  on  the  wall  mimicking  her  and  making 
faces  tries  in  vain  to  close  her  eyes  so  as  to  avoid  seeing  them. 
A  girl  who  is  trying  to  jump  from  a  cliff  though  she  repeatedly 
makes  the  effort,  floats  back  to  her  starting  point  each  time 
and  simply  cannot  "dash  herself  on  the  rocks  below."  A  boy 
trying  to  carry  home  several  articles  continually  drops  one  of 
them  —  is  incapable  of  holding  them  all  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  case,  as  in  very  many  others,  fatigue  appears  as  the  senses 
are  stimulated.  Weariness  is  frequently  recorded  as  pervading 
all  the  dream  experiences. 

The  organic  sensations  which  occur  most  often  are  smother- 
ing and  strangling.  Then  appear  suffocation,  choking,  and 
hunger  and  thirst.     Nausea  is  frequent. 

Instances  of  cutaneous  sensations  are  numerous.  Pressure 
is  most  common.  A  boy  fourteen  feels  two  large  lions  who 
rush  upon  him.  A  lobster  bites  a  ten-year-old's  toe.  A  girl 
nineteen  delights  in  handling  a  snake.  A  "strong  arm"  or  an 
"unseen  hand"  is  felt  restraining  people  from  accomplishing 
their  purposes.  A  girl  who  imagines  her  brother  is  dying 
feels  him  in  her  arms.  Many  persons  grow  unendurably  cold 
in  their  dreams.  Sensations  of  heat  are  felt  by  persons  dream- 
ing themselves  in  a  burning  building  or  a  desert.     Bodily  pain 
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is  often  felt — one  girl  lost  in  a  desert  tired,  hot,  and  thirsty, 
and  in  great  pain,  longs  for  animal  sympathy,  the  mere  thought 
of  human  beings  having  become  repulsive  to  her.  One  record 
is  given  of  a  young  woman  who  when  she  herself  is  not  well, 
in  dreaming  transfers  the  self-same  pains  to  other  persons,  for 
whom  she  is  greatly  distressed. 

Very  many  of  the  children's  dreams  recorded  feasts  where 
best-liked  and  coveted  foods  were  eaten  though  no  specific 
mention  is  made  of  taste.  A  child  of  eight  enjoying  the  sight 
and  smell  of  candy  has  it  snatched  away  just  as  she  is  about  to 
taste  it.  A  grown  man  dreams  of  eating  and  enjoying  the 
taste  of  especially  well-liked  foods.  Smell  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned. Some  of  the  children  who  dream  of  their  homes  "back 
East"  enjoy  again  particular  out-door  fragrances.  A  boy  of 
twelve  dreams  of  a  volcanic  eruption  and  smells  the  smoke  and 
hot  lava  coming.  In  nearly  all  dreams  of  fire  the  odor  of 
burning  wood  or  of  smoke  is  present. 

Hallucinations  within  the  dream  should  perhaps  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  vision.  Metamorphosis  of  the  objects 
about  one  is  the  most  common  phenomenon.  In  most  cases 
the  subject  while  in  perfectly  pleasant  and  safe  surroundings 
finds  them  imperceptibly  changing  until  finally  he  is  in  a  most 
precarious  position  and  suffering  keenly.  Also  objects  mag- 
nify under  the  subject's  attention;  ordinary  articles  begin  grow- 
ing larger  until  he  is  left  a  dwarf  in  their  midst. 

The  dreams  of  the  blind  offer  some  very  interesting  sense 
data.  The  results  obtained  by  Jastrow^  show  that  persons 
born  blind  dream  in  terms  of  the  sense  perceptions  which  they 
have.  Those  who  have  become  blind  dream  of  their  earlier 
sight  experiences.  Deaf  mutes  talk  on  their  fingers  in  their 
sleep. 

Turning  now  to  the  matter  of  the  repetition  of  dreams,  there 
are  reports  from  thirty-eight  persons.  But  two  of  these  came 
from  men.  They  were  also  the  only  ones  who  stated  that 
their  dreams  were  repeated  periodically — they  gave  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  the  dream  nor  the  supposed  cause  of 
the  regular  recurrence. 

Instances  are  given  in  which  similar  daytime  experiences 
were  followed  by  the  same  dream.  Quite  a  number  have  the 
same  dream  several  nights  in  succession.  Two  of  these  were 
young  girls,  who,  during  this  period,  were  in  a  constant  state 
of  daytime  fright  and  worry.  One,  during  the  absence  of  her 
father,  dreamed  each  night  of  the  same  robbers.  Two  women 
tell  of  repeating  a  whole  dream-repertoire.     One  might  sup- 

ipact  and  Fable  in  Psychology,  Joseph  Jastrow.  Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1900. 
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pose  they  could  fairly  well  predict  what  dream  would  be  "on" 
for  the  night.  One  girl  says  if  a  dream  is  particularly  nice  she 
always  has  it  over  again  for  several  nights  but  that  the  bad  ones 
never  return.  Two  record  dreams  which  are  being  continued 
serially.  One  of  them  a  young  woman,  twenty-four,  had  the 
first  part  at  twelve,  the  next  at  sixteen,  another  at  eighteen, 
and  is  eagerly  looking  forward  to  another  chapter.  A  woman 
thirty-four  records  that  during  the  early  twenties  she  fre- 
quently had  the  same  dream  of  the  end  of  the  world.  A  girl 
twenty  had  the  same  dream  very  often  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  and  several  years  later  had  it  again  four 
times  in  two  weeks.  A  girl  nineteen,  one  year  after  her  father's 
death  begins  to  dream  it  over  again.  Some  persons  are  con- 
scious within  the  dream  of  having  had  it  before  and  think 
"Here  is  that  same  old  dream  to  be  gone  through  with 
again," 

Closely  related  to  repetition  is  somnambulism.  Forty-seven 
cases  were  reported — thirty-eight  females,  nine  males.  Some 
of  these  only  talk,  sing,  laugh  or  weep,  while  others  rise  from 
bed  and  repeat  daily  activities;  still  others  go  to  great  extremes 
of  conduct.  A  boy  of  eighteen  says  he  adopts  "a  character  of 
anger"  in  his  sleep.  A  girl  of  the  same  age  walks  banisters 
and  once  attempted  to  throw  her  little  brother  out  the  window. 
A  woman  twenty-three  says  she  was  awakened  once  as  she  was 
just  about  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  remarks  incidentally 
that  she  did  not  walk  again  for  a  much  longer  interval.  A 
grown  man  fights  and  chases  the  marauders  of  his  dreams. 
A  boy  of  twelve  repeatedly  shoots  the  electric  light.  A  grow- 
ing boy  was  cured  of  walking  in  his  sleep  by  an  irate  mother 
who  tied  him  in  bed  every  night  for  a  week.  Among  the  cases 
of  repetition  of  daily  activity  is  that  of  a  girl  who  rides  every 
day  and  at  night  substitutes  bed  clothes  for  her  horse.  A 
college  boy  leaps  over  the  footboard  of  his  bed  every  night 
as  in  taking  hurdles  on  the  athletic  field.  A  girl  twenty  takes 
in  turn  the  opposite  sides  of  a  debate  in  her  sleep.  A  girl 
fifteen,  who  is  studying  German,  talks  that  language  in  her 
sleep.  A  women  twenty-nine  performed  some  duty  in  her 
sleep  which  she  had  feared  forgetting.  A  college  girl  recites 
her  work  assigned  for  the  next  day.  She  also  recites  whole 
poems  which  she  has  studied  but  could  not  repeat  in  a  wak- 
ing state.  Some  of  these  subjects  will  carry  on  a  rational  con- 
versation with  any  one  who  starts  talking  to  them.  Others 
will  answer  questions,  disclose  secrets,  etc. 

One  whole  family  is  reported  as  somnambulistic  and  there  are 
two  in  which  three  sisters  are  all  sleep-walkers.  Another 
family  has  two  sisters  and  a  brother  of  this  tendency. 

The  causes  and  effects  which  these  returns  ascribe  to  dreams 
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are  in  almost  all  cases  those  popularly  given.  lyate  hours  and 
late  meals  get  the  burden  of  responsibility,  then  weariness, 
illness,  and  excitement.  A  number  report  that  dwelling  on 
and  repeating  dreams  causes  them  to  increase.  Sleeping  on 
the  back  rather  than  the  side  is  said  by  several  to  induce 
dreams.  A  strong  impression,  a  sensational  story,  or  one  of 
the  "hair  raising"  variety,  a  rebuke,  homesickness  and  worry 
are  all  anathematized  as  the  creators  of  dream  tortures.  Some 
persons  do  not  recall  ever  having  dreamed  except  under  the 
influence  of  narcotics  or  anaesthetics,  and  some  only  during 
convalescence.  In  most  cases  bad  dreams  are  reported  to  be 
caused  by  adverse  daily  experiences  and  good  dreams  by  pleas- 
ant ones.  There  is  one  example,  however,  to  the  contrary. 
A  girl  nineteen  says  when  she  is  tired  and  restless  her  dreams 
are  good  and  that  when  she  is  perfectly  well  and  care-free  they 
are  bad.  A  girl  twenty-one  says  that  the  subjects  of  her 
dream  are  those  of  her  earnest  thought  before  going  to  bed. 
A  girl  twenty  never  has  nightmare  at  night,  but  is  sure  to  if 
she  sleeps  in  the  daytime.  A  grown  man  blames  a  troubled 
conscience  for  his  nighttime  miseries.  A  woman  suggests 
Christian  Science  by  saying  that  dreams  may  be  decreased  if 
not  entirely  done  away  with  by  self-control  before  going  to 
sleep.  Finally  a  girl  twenty  refers  her  bad  dreams  to  going 
to  bed  early. 

Closely  allied  to  causes  are  the  times  at  which  dreams  are 
reported  to  be  most  frequent.  There  are  but  fifteen  replies  to 
this  question,  only  one  from  a  man  who  thinks  his  childhood 
to  have  been  the  most  dream-productive  period  of  his  life. 
The  years  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  twelve  to  eighteen,  fifteen 
to  eighteen  are  represented  as  greater  in  dream  fertility.  A 
grown  woman  significantly  says  "I  dreamed  most  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  when  I  had  more  silly  and  romantic  ideas  in 
my  head  than  at  any  other  period. ' '  A  girl  eighteen  dreams 
only  during  daytime  sleep.  A  woman  twenty-nine  dreams  most 
often  in  midsummer  and  in  midwinter.  Another  is  inclined  to 
dream  more  on  warm  summer  nights  than  cold  wintry  ones. 
A  girl  nineteen  dreams  more  on  free- from -school  nights  and 
just  on  going  to  sleep  or  wakening.  Another  school  girl  re- 
ports more  just  before  waking,  more  in  summer  than  winter 
and  on  Saturday  morning.  The  frequency  of  dreams  during 
illness  and  convalescence  and  when  exhausted  has  been  noted 
under  causes. 

Effects  of  dreams  are  mostly  recorded  by  those  who  believe 
in  dreams,  so  to  speak,  or  by  those  who  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  moods  or  strong  impressions.  Pleasant  dreams, 
however,  are  reported  to  leave  generally  pleasant  effects.  Re- 
plies were  given  by  fifty  women,  thirteen  men. 
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Those  who  accept  dream  prophecies  are  much  distressed  for 
days  lest  the  evil  omen  be  a  true  one.  Others  have  dreams 
similar  in  effect  to  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal".  Their  va- 
grant fancies  apparently  furnish  material  for  moral  regenera- 
tion. One  girl  nineteen  dreamed  when  she  was  only  seven  on 
the  night  of  her  mother's  death  that  the  mother  came  as  an 
angel  and  helped  her  over  all  the  rough  places  in  life,  and  she 
says  that  she  is  given  a  great  deal  of  courage  through  the  con- 
stant recall  of  the  dream. 

The  object  of  a  dream  terror  sometimes  becomes  the  subject 
of  daytime  fright,  A  girl  twenty-three  had,  when  she  was 
six,  a  horrible  dream  of  a  drunken  colored  man,  and  is  still 
very  much  frightened  at  the  sight  of  either  a  drunkard  or  a 
black  man.  Another  had  a  dream  in  which  she  was  leaning 
from  a  third-story  window  watching  a  circus  parade.  A  giraffe 
stopped  in  front  of  her  and  began  to  stretch  his  neck  which 
was  of  limitless  elasticity  until  finally  his  head  was  on  a  level 
with  her  and  he  was  about  to  bite  her.  Ever  since  then  she 
has  had  a  fear  and  dread  of  people  who  have  long,  thin  necks. 
Very  many  are  definitely  depressed  by  bad  dreams  and  greatly 
exhilarated  by  good  ones.  A  number  of  physical  effects  are 
mentioned.  A  girl  twenty-two  is  tired  after  dreaming  because 
she  always  has  some  hard  task  \o  perform.  Physical  exhaus- 
tion frequently  follows  nightmare.  One  person  awakes  in  a 
perspiration  and  is  tired  and  listless  on  the  day  following  a 
night  of  frequent  or  of  emotional  dreams.  Another  feels  that 
she  has  lost  sleep  when  she  dreams  very  much.  One  reports 
that  waking  from  a  dream  prevents  further  sleep.  One  wakens 
from  dreams  limp  and  out  of  breath.  A  boy  fourteen  is  worn 
out  next  day  from  physical  exertion  in  dreams.  Another, 
twelve,  has  a  headache  and  is  sick  all  day  after  a  nightmare. 

Some  poor  overworked  dreams  have  not  completed  their 
duties  by  merely  appearing,  but  must  needs  "come  true". 
Instances  were  given  by  thirty-four  women  and  six  men. 

The  most  frequently  fulfilled  dream  is  that  of  the  death  of 
some  person  who  is  seriously  ill.  This  dream  usually  occurs 
at  the  approximate  time  of  its  subject's  death.  Several  report 
that  the  opposites  of  their  dreams  occur.  The  unexpected  re- 
turn of  members  of  the  family  who  are  away  is  often  dreamed 
of  and  occurs.  Also,  wished-for  things  are  dreamed  of  as 
possessions  and  are  later  received  as  gifts.  One  girl  dreams 
that  letters  she  expects  come.  They  arrive  safely  in  spite  of 
the  dream.  Objects  dejd  vu  appear  here.  People  dream  of 
places  new  to  them  and  later  see  them.  One  girl  accurately 
described  the  sister  of  a  friend  to  her  before  having  seen  the 
sister  who  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  friend — this  is  all 
done  by  the  crystal  vision  of  a  dream.     Several  people  state 
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that  their  dreams  often  come  true  without  giving  specific 
instances.  One  woman  conservatively  says  that  she  doesn't 
dream  often  but  when  she  does  her  dreams  come  true.  She 
gives  two  cases — one  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  the  other  of  loss 
of  poultry  taken  by  an  eagle.  A  girl  nineteen  dreams  her 
"chum"  is  false  and  is  just  warned  in  time.  Dream  telepathy 
is  frequently  reported.  Of  course  the  instances  in  which 
deaths  are  dreamed  at  the  time  they  occur  are  such.  One 
young  woman  reports  that  while  she  is  sitting  writing  the 
word  "petroleum"  in  her  physics  note  book  her  sleeping  sister 
says  "coal  oil".  Also  a  mother  and  daughter  dream  essen- 
tially the  same  dream  on  the  same  night.  "Parts  of  dreams" 
are  said  to  come  true.  One  girl  says  she  does  not  think  that  en- 
tire dreams  are  ever  realized  but  she  has  noticed  that  something 
related  to  her  dreams  always  happens  next  day.  A  boy 
twelve  appears  to  think  it  remarkable  that  after  his  dreaming 
in  the  spring  that  chickens  were  stolen,  that  thing  actually 
occurred  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  One  woman  dreams 
that  burglars  are  in  the  house  and  wakens  to  find  them  there. 
A  number  of  cases  of  confusion  of  dream  life  with  actual  are 
reported — mostly  of  children  but  some  of  grown  persons.  A 
mother  says  that  her  boy  of  five  often  asks  her  what  they  two 
dreamed  together  last  night  iDeing  convinced  his  mother  was 
there.  A  girl  twenty-two  finds  it  hard  to  be  nice  to  friends 
who  have  mistreated  her  in  a  dream.  Several  report  having  to 
be  re-orientated  after  a  vivid  dream. 

In  this  study  such  day-dreams  are  interesting  as  are  somno- 
lescent.  The  subject  matter  of  these — there  were  twenty-five 
reports — is  found  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  dreams  of  deeper 
sleep.  They  are  considered  by  some  to  be  helpful  and  recrea- 
tive, by  others  wrong,  since  they  tend  to  make  one  absent- 
minded.  One  woman  states  that  she  does  not  waste  valuable 
time  that  way.  Two  report  that  their  day-dreams  are  becoming 
involuntary  after  long  voluntary  cultivation. 

The  study  of  these  data  has  panned  a  little  ore  of  fact  as 
well  as  brought  out  many  suggestions.  The  content  of  dream- 
consciousness  has  been  found  in  the  dreams  examined  to  be 
imagery  of  the  casual  events  of  daily  life,  evicted  ideas,  that 
is,  those  banished  from  attention,  desires,  which  never  usurp 
waking  consciousness,  racial  emotional  life,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  no  more  conscious  than  of  the  process  of  breathing, 
and  certain  phases  of  strong,  individual  emotional  life.  Here 
racial  emotion  repressed  by  conventions  strange  to  it,  may 
vent  itself.  Here,  too,  the  restrained  feeling  of  the  individual's 
crisis  is  expressed.  In  dreams  the  life  of  feeling,  robbed  of 
its  theatre  by  tyrannical  convention,  claims  its  r61e. 

The    sensational   content  of  dreams  is  largely  visual  and 
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auditory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  senses  supply  the  chief 
matter  of  ideation.  Kinaesthetic  sensations  have  much  greater 
prominence  in  dreams  than  in  waking  life.  Organic  sensations 
almost  never  conscious  in  the  waking  states  of  health  assume 
here  a  larger  importance. 

The  data  of  Repetition  appear  to  show  that  a  dream  com- 
plex given  the  stamp  of  a  particular  causal  emotion,  that  is  to 
say,  the  emotion  of  the  day  which  produced  the  dream,  tends 
to  reappear  upon  the  return  of  the  emotion.  Somnambulism 
with  its  greater  emotional  association  is  most  frequently  re- 
peated. And,  finally,  the  data  upon  the  frequency  of  dreams 
shows  that  the  greatest  dream-activity  occurs  during  periods 
of  high  emotional  life. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  CHILDREN  AMONG  PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLES.     I. 


By  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 


In  the  numerous  anthropological  and  ethnological  mono- 
graphs of  undoubted  accuracy  and  scientific  value  that  are 
being  published  from  year  to  year  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  there  is  contained  much  material  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  childhood  in  all  its  aspects.  The  present  writer 
offers  here  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  activi- 
ties of  children  among  primitive  peoples  as  recorded  in  recent 
anthropological  investigations.  The  people  here  concerned 
are  certain  Papuan  tribes  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  as  described 
by  Dr.  G.  A.  J.  Van  der  Sande  in  his  Nova  Guinea,  Vol.  Ill, 
Ethnography  and  Anthropology  (Leyden,  1907,  pp.  390,  with 
50  plates,  216  text-figures  and  a  map),  embodying  the  results 
of  the  Wichmann  Dutch  Scientific  Expedition  to  New  Guinea, 
in  1903.  The  excellent  illustrations  in  this  work  are  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  adequate  descriptive  matter.  Ordinary, 
common-place  activities  common  to  all  children  are  not  con- 
sidered in  detail. 

1.  Betel-chewing.  Although  betel-chewing  is  in  some  parts 
of  New  Guinea  tabooed  to  children,  sometimes  to  young  men 
( '  'as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  temple' ' ) ,  and  even  occasionally 
to  young  men  "until  they  have  killed  somebody"  (p.  20),  the 
quid  of  siri,  like  the  tobacco-pipe,  is  often  passed  around  from 
mouth  to  mouth, —  "a  used  quid  of  a  grown-up  person  is 
chewed  afterwards  by  the  children  with  evident  pleasure." 
Van  der  Sande  himself  witnessed  the  following  at  a  dance  at 
Tobddi,  participated  in  by  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  adults  Cp. 
10):  An  old  man  who  passed  this  group  handed  his  used  quid 
to  a  little  girl,  apparently  no  more  than  five  years  old,  who  im- 
mediately took  hold  of  the  present  with  joyful  eyes,  but  was 
all  at  once  forced  by  the  other  girls  to  divide  the  quid,  after 
which  all  rejoined  the  dance,  chewing  and  laughing  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction.     See  No.  15. 

2.  Carrying.  In  New  Guinea  the  heavy  loads  from  the 
gardens  are  carried  home  by  women  and  girls  (p.  178). 
Generally  cord  bags  are  used  for  this  purpose;  in  the  western 
regions  baskets  made  o{ pandanus-lesif,  hidiscus-hsLTk,  or  reeds. 
The  "women's  bags",  as  they  are    called,  are  always  larger 
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and  deeper  than  those  of  the  men  (p.  180).  Women  and 
girls  carry  their  heavy  bags  on  their  backs  with  a  forehead 
strap  or  sling.  Their  bags  are  also  used  by  them  for  carry- 
ing favorite  dogs.  They  load  the  bags  upon  their  backs  in 
a  crouched  position.     See  No.  7. 

3.  Dancing.  Some  dances  (<r.  g.  the  Iba  jondige)  are  exe- 
cuted by  men,  boys  and  girls  (p.  310).  At  Tobddi  this  dance 
was  performed  "by  a  crowd  of  almost  50-60  persons,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  men,  behind  which  was  a  group  of  boys,  and 
again  behind  these  a  group  of  girls,  all  standing  in  on  a  corner 
of  the  platform"  (p.  311).  The  people  of  Mapar  have  num- 
erous dances  inside  their  houses,  in  which  "men,  women  and 
children  are  placed  in  separate  rows,  but  dance  all  at  the  same 
time"  (p.  311).     See  No.  13. 

4.  Driving  boars  in  hunt.  In  the  battues  of  wild  pigs  of  the 
people  of  Tobadi  the  line  of  drivers  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wooded  slope  is  composed  of  boys  (p.  155).     See  No.  5. 

5.  Education 0/ youths  in  '' temple".  In  the  so-called  "tem- 
ples' '  are  to  be  found  at  all  times  '  'a  number  of  youths,  nov- 
ices, who  also  sleep  there  and  who,  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  after  the  years  of  puberty,  are  not  allowed  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  parental  home.  They  may  not  even  be 
seen  closely  by  any  female  being"  (p.  293).  At  Tobidi  such 
youths  are  "locked  up"  in  the  "temple"  sometimes  for  more 
than  a  year  and  "during  this  time  the  young  men  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  Hamadi  (the  village  chief)  do  all 
sorts  of  work,  manufacture  string,  nets,  carve  and  paint  orna- 
ments and  also  participate  in  hunting  and  fishing"  (p.  294). 
There  are  also  religious  ceremonies,  initiative  rites,  etc.  See 
No.  12. 

6.  Fishing.  The  catching  of  the  large  fish  known  as  ka 
joi  is  usually  carried  on  by  the  women,  but  "in  the  right  sea- 
son the  fish  seem  to  be  so  abundant  that  the  women  cannot 
manage  the  fishery  without  aid:  men  and  children  come  to 
their  assistance"  (p.  167).  The  illustration  on  page  169  (fig. 
109)  of  "fishing  with  the  fishing  "basket"  at  Geelvink  Bay 
shows  "two  girls  standing  by,  one  of  them  carrying  a  bundle 
of  small  fish,"  while  "the  boy  standing  next  to  them  has  a 
fishing  arrow,  which  he  has  evidently  used  as  a  throwing 
spear"   (p.  168).     See  No.  5. 

7.  Gardening.  In  garden  operations  the  girls  take  part 
with  the  women,  whose  work  begins  after  the  men  have  cleared 
the  ground  (pp.  176-177).  They  are  also  employed  with  the 
women  to  '  'carry  the  heavy  loads  home  from  the  gardens' '  in 
boats  and  by  means  of  large  or  small  baskets  (p.  178).  See 
No.  2. 

8.  Grinding  and  polishing  stone  implements.     Part  of  this 
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process  seems  to  be  confided  to  boys.  After  the  stone  hatchets 
{s^  or  is^)  have  been  given  their  form  of  flaking,  the  grinding 
and  polishing  are  sometimes  '  'done  by  a  boy  on  a  big,  flat 
grinding  stone,  s^d^re,  without  sand,  but  with  plenty  of  water, 
whilst  now  and  then  he  plunged  the  hatchet  into  the  lake  in 
order  to  wash  off"  the  shavings,  the  'tooth,'  and  to  ascertain 
the  result"    (p.   175). 

9.  Lime-making.  One  of  the  illustrations  in  Van  der  Sande 
shows  a  boy  of  the  Iv.  Sentani  tribe  in  charge  of  the  burning 
of  fresh- water  shells  for  the  purpose  of  making  lime  (p.  22). 

10.  Navigation.  Of  the  isja  or  men's  boat.  Dr.  Van  der 
Sande  says  (p.  196):  "The  z-s/V?  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  a  men's  boat.  I  never  saw  a  woman  making  use  of  it; 
on  the  other  hand,  boys  from  10-12  years  old  manage  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence.  The  possession  at  this  time  of  life  of 
a  somewhat  smaller  isja  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  early 
age  at  which  boys  are  here  admitted  into  the  men's  watch- 
houses."  At  As6  he  saw  "children  4-5  years  old  strug- 
gling in  fairly  deep  water  on  small  immersed  models  of  the  'isja* 
specially  intended  for  such  exercise. ' '     See  No.  1 1 . 

11.  Plays  and  games.  Children  aie  generally  left  quite  to 
themselves.  Indeed,  Dr.  Van  der  Sande  says  (p.  265): 
"Never  did  I  see  a  father  or  a  mother  playing  with  the  chil- 
dren." Among  the  sports  of  the  boys  are  shooting  with  the 
bow-and-arrow,  playing  with  hand-tops,  jumping  and  tumbling 
about  in  the  heavy  surf  rollers,  playing  in  the  water  with  mod- 
els of  the  men's  boats,  etc.  These  last  two  sports  are  carried 
on  by  girls  as  well.     See  No.  10. 

12.  Preparing  twine  for  nets.  At  page  164  is  described 
the  preparing  of  twine  from  the  zVw^-fibers  by  the  Tobddi  tem- 
ple boys.  Occasionally  they  do  a  little  netting  also,  but,  while 
the  preparation  of  the  twine  is  men's  work,  the  making  of  fish- 
nets belongs  to  women.     See  No.  5. 

1 3.  Scarring  by  fire.  In  various  parts  of  New  Guinea  boys 
and  girls  raise  scars  on  their  flesh  by  burning,  both  as  a  test  of 
courage  and  for  mere  amusement.  On  the  island  of  JSpen 
"the  girls  at  dances  give  the  young  men  such  wounds  with 
burning  wood"  (p.  50),  and  in  the  Gilbert  archipelago  Finsch 
saw  "young  girls  causing  such  scars  on  themselves  with  a  red- 
hot  shell,  'out  of  fun'." 

14.  Shooting.  In  many  parts  of  New  Guinea  the  right  to 
carry  a  bow  and  arrow  is  permitted  to  young  men  only  after 
certain  ceremonies  have  been  gone  through  (p.  248).  as  e.  g., 
when  he  has  been  received  as  a  warrior.  At  Humboldt  Bay, 
"after  leaving  the  temple";  at  Tumleo,  "after  the  ceremony 
of  putting  on  the  stiff"  bark  girdle."     At  Tobddi  a  special  sort 
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of  arrow  is  used  by  children;  also  by  adults  for  shooting  mice 
(p.    263).     Shooting  is  also  a  sport.     See  No.  11. 

15.  Tobacco  using.  In  some  parts  of  New  Guinea  young 
children  are  never  seen  with  tobacco  or  pipes,  though  their  use  by 
them  is  common  in  others.  In  the  region  of  L.  Sentani,  boys 
smoke  "as  soon  as  they  serve  in  the  watch  houses"  (p.  18), 
while  in  Humboldt  Bay  "smoking  by  young  men  in  the  temple 
is  not  allowed."  At  L.  Santani  young  children  do  not  smoke 
cigarettes  or  use  pipes.  On  Murray  Island,  where  the  tobacco 
tubes  are  passed  round  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "very  young 
children  are  there  allowed  to  smoke"  (p.  19).  The  Aroani 
children  are  also  indulged  in  their  manner  of  using  tobacco  at 
an  early  age.     See  No,  i. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  PI.AY  OF  JAPANESE 
BOYS  AND  MEN 


By  P.  A.  Smith,  B.  S.,  Hiroshima  Normal  College,  Hiroshima,  Japan 


Japan  has  been  called  the  paradise  of  children,  and  no  one 
who  has  ever  walked  along  its  streets  and  noticed  the  numerous 
well-filled  toy  shops  or  the  consideration  with  which  every  one 
treats  the  little  ones  as  they  play  fearlessly  about  the  streets  will 
ever  dispute  the  statement.  And  from  this  it  may  be  easily  in- 
ferred that  it  will  be  impossible  to  treat  in  any  detailed  manner 
such  a  subject  as  the  play  of  these  people.  A  further  limitation 
upon  the  depth  of  the  discussion  is  the  fact  that  the  writer  spent 
but  six  years  in  the  country,  and  six  years  is  a  very  short  time 
for  an  Occidental  to  get  any  really  deep  insight  into  the  life  of 
Orientals.  But  it  may  nevertheless  be  interesting  to  those  who 
have  not  had  even  this  slight  opportunity  for  observation  to  hear 
of  some  of  the  differences  between  the  play  of  Japanese  and  that 
of  American  boys  and  men. 

I.  Fighting  Play 

In  common  with  American  and  all  other  boys,  the  small  Jap- 
anese is  fond  of  tussling  when  very  young,  say  from  two  to  five 
or  six  years  of  age.  He  differs  from  his  western  cousin,  how- 
ever, in  leaving  off  this  kind  of  play  rather  earlier.  This  is  due 
to  a  kind  of  dignity  which  he  begins  to  assume  at  even  as  early 
an  age  as  five  or  six.  This  dignity,  in  turn,  is  probably  due  to 
the  more  dignified  behavior  of  the  father  of  the  family  in  his 
relations  with  his  children.  He  sees  much  of  them,  especially 
of  the  boys,  but  seldom  or  never  indulges  in  a  real  romp  with 
them.  Although  this  sense  of  dignity  is  not  very  well  developed 
at  the  age  of  six,  when  the  boy  enters  school,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  small  Japanese  has  more  self-control  and  less  of 
the  rowdy  in  him  than  the  average  American  boy  at  the  same 
period.  Of  course  he  sometimes  has  altercations  with  his  school- 
mates, for  he  is  still  human,  but  such  encounters  are  more  rare 
than  in  this  country  and  usually  take  the  form  ofa  scuffle  rather 
than  that  of  a  "stand-up-and-knock-down"  fight  of  the  Tom 
Brown  kind.  The  Japanese  boy  seldom  or  never  uses  his  fists, 
scratching,  pushing,  slapping,  etc.,  being  the  usual  modes  of 
combat. 

In  the  less  personal  or  longer  range  fighting  such  as  throw- 
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ing  stones,  clods  of  earth,  or  other  missiles,  also,  the  Japanese 
boy  is  a  little  behind  the  American.  He  does,  however,  enjoy 
a  good  snow-ball  fight  when  opportunity  offers.  Instead  of  this 
kind  of  fights  in  which  one  set  of  boys  fights  against  another 
set  with  missiles,  the  Japanese  boy  has  a  number  of  kinds  of 
combat  modelled  more  closely  along  military  lines  than  those 
of  ihe  American  boy.  He  includes  all  of  these  under  the 
general  name  of  "  Gem-Pei  War  "  after  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  bloody  of  the  civil  wars  of  Japan.  In  this  war  one  side 
fought  under  a  red  flag  and  the  other  under  a  white  one,  so  to- 
day we  find  these  two  colors  used  to  distinguish  two  sets  of 
opponents  who  meet  either  en  ma.sse  or  two  by  two.  according 
to  the  kind  of  combat.  One  might  write  a  book  on  the  various 
ways  in  which  these  boys  play  mimic  war,  but  a  description  of 
one  way  will  be  sufiBcient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general 
nature  of  this  kind  of  fighting  play. 

In  a  small  town  or  village  there  are  sure  to  be  two  or  three 
groups  or  "  gangs"  of  boys.  When  two  of  these  groups  wish 
to  try  their  strength  on  each  other,  or  when  one  group  divides 
for  the  purpose  of  a  struggle,  the  two  sets  of  opponents  each 
choose  a  leader  and  they  then  repair  to  the  tops  of  a  couple  of  hill- 
ocks in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  which  are  to  be  their  forts. 
These  hillocks  must  be  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  on  one 
of  them  one  party  puts  up  a  white  flag  and  on  the  other  the 
other  party  puts  up  a  red  one.  When  all  is  ready  the  signal 
to  begin  is  waved  or  shouted  by  one  side  and  answered  by  the 
other.  The  captains  then  send  out  their  attacking  parties, 
leaving  a  squad  for  defense  around  the  flag.  These  attacking 
parties  sometimes  meet  in  the  valley  between  the  hillocks  and 
if  so  a  battle  occurs  there.  In  such  a  case  the  object  of  each 
side  is  to  seize  the  members  of  the  other  party,  take  off  their 
girdles  (made  of  cloth  and  from  four  to  six  or  eight  feet  long) 
and  bind  their  hands  and  feet  with  them  so  that  they  cannot 
move.  They  are  then  laid  in  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  road 
completely  helpless.  If  one  side  can  obtain  a  decide  advantage 
in  this  way  in  the  fight  in  the  valley,  they  may  go  on  to  attack  the 
citadel  of  the  enemy  with  little  fear  that  their  own  flag  may  be  torn 
down  in  the  meantime.  If  the  attacking  parties  do  not  meet  in  the 
valley,  then  it  is  simply  a  case  of  seeing  which  of  them  can  pull 
down  the  flag  of  the  other  side  first.  When  one  or  the  other  has 
accomplished  this,  they  shout  triumphantly  and  the  fight  ceases 
not  only  on  that  hillock,  but  on  the  other  also.  If  any  prisoners 
have  been  left  bound,  they  are  now  released  and  the  battle  is 
over. 

More  highly  organized  forms  of  this  kind  of  fighting  play  are 
to  be  seen  among  the  field  day  sports  of  primary  and  intermedi- 
ate or  even  secondary  schools.     One  of  them  is  simply  a  contest 
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of ' '  boxing  hats  "  on  a  large  scale.  Another  is  intended  to  be  an 
imitation  of  a  cavalry  battle.  But  they  all  have  the  same  mili- 
tary spirit  and  form  as  the  one  described.  The  contestants  fight 
under  leaders  in  large  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  are  held 
in  check  more  or  less  by  a  kind  of  discipline  which,  though  not 
exactly  military  in  its  strictness,  often  organizes  them  into  files 
and  platoons. 

The  reason  for  the  martial  character  of  this  form  of  fighting 
play  is  twofold.  The  first  part  of  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
hardly  a  Japanese  family  of  the  middle  class  that  has  not  some 
great  military  ancestor  or  ancestors  of  whom  it  is  very 
proud.  Stories  of  these  men  are  told  to  the  child  as  soon  as 
he  can  understand  anything  and  he  is  urged  to  be  like  them. 
Ancestor  worship,  or  rather  what  remains  of  it,  is  called  in  to 
supplement  this,  and  just  as  any  boy  would  do  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  child  wishes  to  imitate  these  great  men. 
He  has  a  wooden  or  toy  sword  as  soon  as  he  can  walk  and 
plays  soldier  with  two  or  three  companions  or  even  alone,  and 
not  only  is  not  hindered  or  laughed  at  in  this  by  his  elders, 
but  is  encouraged  in  it  in  every  way  possible  by  his  parents, 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters  if  he  has  any.  Thus  he  grows 
up  with  a  much  greater  inclination  toward  this  kind  of  play 
than  his  American  cousin.  The  second  part  of  the  reason  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  present  military  service  is  compulsory 
in  Japan  and  there  are  few  cities,  towns  or  hamlets  that  are  not 
either  the  headquarters  of  some  garrison  or  at  least  visited 
more  or  less  frequently  by  the  soldiers  on  their  long  marches 
and  protracted  maneuvres.  So  the  imitative  instinct  comes  in 
here  to  aid  the  inclination  noted  before,  helped  out  by  all  the 
attractiveness  of  the  martial  music,  uniforms,  and  the  other 
things  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  boy  of  any  race. 

About  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  he  takes  up  the  more 
dignified  and  highly  organized  forms  of  combat  such  as  base- 
ball, tennis,  fencing,  jiujitsu,  and  wrestling.  The  first  two 
will  need  no  explanation,  as  they  are  played  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  West. 

The  Japanese  manner  of  fencing  is  entirely  diflFerent  from 
that  practiced  in  western  countries  owing  to  the  diffierent  kind 
of  swords  used  by  the  Japanese  knights  or  "Samurai"  in 
former  days.  These  swords  were  single  edged,  slightly  curved, 
and  wielded  with  both  hands.  Nearly  all  the  fighting  was 
done  by  sweeping,  downward  strokes,  very  little  thrusting 
being  possible  with  such  a  weapon.  So  now  the  fencing  is  all 
done  with  a  foil  made  by  binding  small  strips  of  bamboo  into  a 
sort  of  round  club  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  hilt  large  enough 
to  be  grasped  with  both  hands.  The  object  is  to  thrust  one's 
opponent  in  the  throat,  or  to  strike  him  upon  the  arms,  the 
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side,  or  the  head.  These  parts  as  well  as  all  other  exposed 
points  are  heavily  padded  and  the  face  is  protected  by  a  strong 
mask.  The  fencers  strike  with  might  and  main,  but  as  the 
foils  are  light  the  only  damage  is  perhaps  a  headache  if  one  is 
a  novice,  and  as  an  exercise  for  the  body  as  a  whole  it  can 
hardly  be  excelled. 

The  sport  or  art  of  jiujitsu  of  which  so  much  is  made  now 
and  then  is  too  complicated  for  any  description  here  except  to 
say  that  it  is  a  mode  of  saving  one's  self  by  yielding  at  the 
proper  moment  and  by  gaining  an  advantage  over  an  opponent 
by  means,  some,  though  not  all,  of  which  would  be  considered 
as  foul  play  in  any  western  method  of  fighting. 

Japanese  wrestling,  sometimes  miscalled  prize-fighting,  is  an 
ordinarily  harmless  sort  of  sport  consisting  of  a  struggle  between 
two  opponents  who  try  to  push  each  other  out  of  a  ring  com- 
posed of  bags  of  sand,  and  there  is  no  striking  whatever.  It 
is  not  considered  to  be  such  a  high  class  sport  as  fencing  and 
jiujitsu,  however. 

The  manner  in  which  these  three  native  sports,  and  some- 
times baseball  and  tennis,  are  conducted  is  rather  interesting 
because  it  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  these  people  engage  in 
such  play.  At  the  beginning  of  each  bout  the  contestants 
must  salute  each  other  in  the  most  formal  manner.  In  the 
case  of  the  native  sports  the  salute  is  the  ordinary  bow  to  the 
floor,  while  for  tennis  they  stand  at  the  outer  corners  of 
the  serving  courts  with  their  racquets  in  their  right  hands  and 
make  the  stiff  bow  so  common  in  Japan.  When  the  contest  is 
over  the  same  ceremony  is  gone  through  with  again  before 
either  party  retires.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  rather  a  matter 
of  traditional  training.  These  forms  were  introduced  when 
such  contests  were  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  samurai,  a 
fiery  set  of  fellows  who  lacked  the  gentler  influences  of  gal- 
lantry toward  women  which  did  so  much  in  the  development 
of  the  softer  side  of  the  character  of  the  European  knight. 
So,  in  order  to  tame  their  wild  spirits,  these  formalities  were 
attached  to  all  warlike  games.  They  are  to  prevent  the  victor 
from  being  unduly  hilarious  and  to  enable  the  vanquished  to 
retire  from  the  field  without  feeling  that  he  is  entirely  dis- 
graced. No  one  ever  feels  that  he  must  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
of  defeat  with  suicide  as  the  Samurai  were  taught  to  do  in  the 
case  of  real  battles,  but  the  bitterness  of  defeat  is  great,  never- 
theless, and  the  Japanese  is  not  a  good  "loser".  The  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  or  excess  of  self-control,  on  the  part  of  the  specta- 
tors is  due  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  wish  to  make  the 
bitterness  of  defeat  as  little  felt  as  possible.  It  must  not  be 
thought  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  contests  themselves 
are  lacking  in  energy.     On  the  contrar}',   they  seem  to  be 
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entered  into  with  a  seriousness  that  is  little  short  of  tragic  in 
our  eyes,  and  are  as  fiercely  fought  as  any  "sport"  could  wish. 

II.     Physical  Rivalry 

In  these  matters  the  Japanese  boy  is  hardly  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  American.  There  is,  of  course,  some  excitement  over 
boat-races  and  what  few  other  interscholastic  or  intercollegiate 
games  there  are,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  little  training 
beforehand,  but  nothing  like  the  long  and  careful  preliminary 
practice  and  the  wild  excitement  over  the  contest  itself  that  we 
of  the  West  associate  with  such  struggles  for  supremacy.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  wish  to  take  part 
in  the  various  activities  of  a  field  day  is  more  universal  than  in 
our  country.  Such  meets  are  held  in  all  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  in  the  colleges  three  or  four  times  a  year 
and  every  pupil,  student,  clerk,  and  sometimes  even  the  jani- 
tors take  part  in  a  contest  of  some  sort.  On  such  occasions 
the  kinds  of  contests  are  as  varied  as  the  kinds  of  contestants 
and  their  tastes,  and  the  meet  lasts  all  day,  from  eight  to  four 
or  five  o'clock.  The  events  include  obstacle  and  relay  races  of 
every  conceivable  kind,  ordinary  races  of  various  lengths  and 
for  every  grade  of  contestants,  trials  of  strength,  tugs  of  war, 
hat-boxing  battles,  ball-throwing  contests,  mock  battles,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  dressing  contests,  in  which  the  boys  strip 
to  their  underwear  and  then  dress  and  run  around  the  track, 
competitive  drills,  calisthenics,  special  contests  for  the  girls 
such  as  hanging  clothes  up  on  a  line,  and  others  of  such  varied 
kinds  that  it  would  seem  as  though  the  human  brain  had  been 
taxed  to  its  utmost  to  invent  them.  The  result  is  very  satis- 
factory in  the  way  of  fun,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  of  as 
an  exhibition  of  athletic  prowess  as  we  think  of  it.  But  it 
must  be  conceded  that  one  goes  away  from  such  a  day  with 
the  feeling  that  if  there  is  any  person  in  the  whole  school  who 
has  not  had  a  good  time  it  is  his  or  her  own  fault,  for  there 
are  contests  suited  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  every  one,  even 
the  most  particular;  and  best  of  all,  in  these  no  one  need  feel 
ashamed  of  being  beaten.  Even  the  little  lad  who  comes  jog- 
ging across  the  line  far  behind  the  others  has  a  broad  smile  on 
his  face,  is  good-humoredly  laughed  at  by  his  companions,  and 
then  enters  in  some  other  event,  for  he  has  not  tired  himself 
as  perhaps  some  of  the  winners  have.  From  one  point  of  view, 
then,  he  has  the  better  time  for  he  can  enter  more  events  and 
still  not  be  so  tired! 

This  spirit  seems  to  contrast  strangely  with  the  formality  and 
seriousness  observed  before  in  the  case  of  the  fighting  plays. 
The  difference  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  one  is  a  fighting  play 
and  the  other  is  not,  but  in  the  purpose  with  which  the  con- 
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testant  enters  the  sport.  If  winning  is  really  one's  aim,  he 
should  work  for  it  with  might  and  main  and  would  feel  badly 
if  disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fun  is  the  object  to 
be  attained,  too  much  stress  on  winning  would  embitter  defeat 
and  thus  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  many.  So  in  the  case  of  these 
field  days  every  one  is  urged  not  to  take  the  matter  too  seri- 
ously lest  he  lose,  but  if  the  same  events  were,  for  any  reason, 
entered  into  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  winning,  as  the  other 
bouts  are,  then  they  would  be  conducted  with  the  same  cere- 
mony and  fought  out  with  the  same  silent  intensity. 

III.     Mental  Contests 

There  is  nothing  of  special  psychological  interest  in  this 
phase  of  our  subject  so  far  as  ordinary  play  is  concerned,  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  mental  contest  that  may  perhaps  not  be 
classed  as  play,  yet  which  bears  very  directly  upon  the  psycho- 
logical problem,  which  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  namely,  the 
way  in  which  Japanese  children  rebel  against  authority.  This 
the  boy  begins  to  do  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  have  any 
will  of  his  own  at  all.  As  he  is  seldom  corrected  or  denied 
anything,  and  is  usually  coaxed  or  bribed  into  doing  the  things 
that  he  dislikes  to  do,  he  is  often,  at  three  to  eight  years  of 
age,  a  willful,  wayward,  selfish,  noisy  little  tyrant.  But  the 
strange  part  of  it  all  is  that  by  the  time  he  is  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  he  is  one  of  the  quietest,  most  obedient  lads  in  the 
world.  They  are  never  punished  at  all  severely,  and  a  scold- 
ing from  a  teacher  will  bring  tears  in  floods  from  a  boy  of 
eleven  or  even  older,  while  the  ready  obedience  of  the  twelve 
and  fourteen-year-old  lads  who  enter  the  secondary  schools  is 
little  less  than  marvellous. 

I  can  explain  this  in  only  one  way,  and  whether  that  is  the 
right  way  or  not  I  do  not  know.  In  the  first  place,  the  boy 
has  before  him,  in  his  father  and  mother,  tj'pes  of  self-controlled 
persons,  and  he  imitates  them,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. And  besides  this  he  hears  story  after  story  of  cases 
of  filial  piety,  and  the  idea  of  duty  to  his  parents  is  drummed 
into  him  so  constantly  that  at  last  it  comes  to  take  a  firm  hold 
on  him  as  the  one  great  obligation  of  life.  That  is,  when  he 
is  small  he  regards  his  immunity  from  punishment  as  any  other 
boy  would  and  takes  advantage  of  it.  But  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gins to  understand  the  strength  that  lies  behind  the  reserve  of 
his  parents,  and  to  take  in  the  meaning  and  force  of  filial  duty 
and  piety  as  it  exists  around  him,  he  yields  to  these  elements 
of  his  environment  and  they  change  his  whole  mental  attitude. 

IV.     Imitative  Play 
Turning  now  to  their  imitative  plays,  we  find  the  same  ten- 
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dency  to  follow  the  doings  of  their  elders  that  is  found  in  the 
children  of  all  races.  The  small  boys  bestride  sticks  and 
prance  about  in  the  most  spirited  fashion,  perform  various 
military  maneuvres,  and  march  to  the  sound  of  tin  trumpets 
in  imitation  of  the  real  soldiers.  They  also  build  houses  and 
in  various  other  ways  copy  almost  every  kind  of  activity  of 
their  elders.  In  some  ways,  the  imitative  part  of  the  play  of 
Japanese  boys  (and  girls  too)  has  a  greater  influence  in  educa- 
tion and  character  building  than  it  has  in  the  case  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  western  countries.  Reverting  a  moment  to  what 
was  said  in  the  preceding  section,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  idea  of  filial  piety  as  the  virtue  par  excellence,  and  its 
parent,  ancestor  worship,  tend  to  foster  imitation  of  one's  elders 
both  in  children  and  in  adults.  The  child  is  brought  up  to  be 
a  hero  worshipper  and  is  continually  made  to  feel  that  this  or 
that  person,  either  living  or  dead,  or  perhaps  some  story  hero, 
is  to  be  imitated  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  result  is  that 
when  his  own  childish  instinct  singles  out  some  activity  which 
commands  his  admiration  he  imitates  it,  just  as  the  American 
boy  does,  but  with  a  fervor  that  is  unknown  to  the  western 
lad.  This  characteristic  is  so  powerful  that  the  habit  or  fac- 
ulty of  imitation  persists  even  in  adults,  and  is  regarded  by  all 
western  people  as  a  national  trait,  that  trait  by  means  of  which 
the  Japanese  have  been  able  to  absorb  so  much  of  western  cul- 
ture in  so  short  a  time. 

Among  the  games  in  which  the  child  imitates  the  actions  of 
animals,  we  find  the  same  class  of  plays  as  our  fox-and-geese 
and  other  similar  games  except  there  is  not  always  supposed 
to  be  an  imitation  of  ordinary  animals.  There  are  some  games 
such  as  the  one  in  which  they  imitate  the  dancing  of  the  hares 
in  the  light  of  the  moon  where  the  imitation  is  as  clear  as  any- 
one could  wish,  but  the  more  common  ones  are  those  in 
which  it  is  a  sort  of  goblin  or  imp  who  is  trying  to  catch  the 
children,  instead  of  a  fox  trying  to  catch  geese.  These  games 
are  called  "Oni-goto"  or  "imp-games"  and  it  may  well  be  that 
these  are  examples  of  a  name  and  an  idea  tacked  externally 
upon  what  was  originally  an  imitation  of  animals,  for  many  of 
these  games  resemble  the  various  kinds  of  fox-and-geese  and 
tag  very  closely. 

Among  older  boys  and  young  men  there  is  another  class  of 
amusements  called  sword-dances,  which  are  connected  with 
early  events  in  Japanese  history.  In  these  one  person  imitates, 
more  or  less  symbolically,  some  deed  of  ancient  fame  while 
some  other  person  sings  or  chants  the  verses  which  describe 
the  acts  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  imitating.  These  are  very 
popular  and  many  young  men  are  very  skillful  both  in  dancing 
and  singing.     They  are  indulged  in  most  often  at  social  gather- 
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ings  where  one  or  another  is  called   upon  to  do  something  to 
entertain  the  company. 

The  masked  dances  performed  at  certain  of  the  larger  Shinto 
temples  are  all  symbohcally  imitative.  They  are  often  very 
elaborate  and  are  or  were  intended  to  please  the  deity  before 
whom  they  were  performed.  The  myths  which  relate  to  the 
sources  of  these  dances  make  them  wholly  religious  both  in 
origin  and  significance,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases 
they  are  to  some  extent  survivals  of  holiday  dances,  first  per- 
formed partly  as  a  religious  rite  and  partly  as  play.  One  thing 
that  adds  color  to  this  play  is  the  fact  that  there  are  some  other 
plays,  such  as  the  "Ball-catching"  at  one  of  the  largest 
temples,  which  are  and  always  have  been  simply  big,  joyous, 
boisterous  celebrations,  and  yet  are  slowly  coming  under  the 
dominance  of  the  priests,  and  the  winners  of  these  contests 
are  sure  of  the  favor  of  the  gods  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

V.    Hunting  Plays 

This  group  of  plays  is  somewhat  less  well  developed  among 
the  Japanese  than  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  The  Japan- 
ese boys  like  to  chase  small  animals,  throw  stones  at  dogs,  cats 
and  frogs,  but  are  far  less  inclined  to  hunt  for  bird's  nests  or 
look  for  bugs  than  our  boys  are.  Their  games  in  general  have 
far  more  of  war  than  of  the  hunt  in  them,  but  they  have  a 
simple  kind  of  hide-and-seek,  and  a  sort  of  paper  chase  that 
resembles  our  western  game  of  hare-and-hounds  on  a  small 
scale.  Blind-man's-bufF  is  placed  by  some  among  hunting 
plays,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  so  psychologically,  even  in 
Japan,  although  their  idea  of  the  origin  of  it  is  that  it  is  an 
imitation  of  the  drunken  antics  of  a  certain  hero  of  former 
days. 

This  lack  of  the  hunting  spirit  in  their  plays  probably  has  as 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  always  been  and 
still  are  an  agricultural  people.  Even  during  feudal  times 
when  hunting  was  encouraged  as  a  martial  exercise  much  as 
the  tourney  was  in  Europe,  it  was  never  a  real  sport  followed  for 
the  love  of  it  except  in  rare  cases.  So  to-day  the  descendants 
of  these  tillers  of  the  soil  and  these  men  who  hunted  from  a 
sense  of  duty  do  not  seem  to  care  for  this  kind  of  recreation 
so  much  as  their  western  contemporaries  do.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Japanese  do  not  hunt  at  all,  for  they  do,  but  not 
to  nearly  so  great  extent  as  Englishmen  and  Americans.  All 
this,  of  course,  has  its  efEect  on  the  play  of  the  children. 

VI.     Mental  Rivalry  and  Games  of  Chance 
In  these  matters  we  find  kinds  of  contests  similar  to  ours  in 
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many  cases.  The  Japanese  uses  dice  some  and  is  very  fond  of 
cards.  He  is  as  much  inclined  to  bet  on  races  and  to  gamble 
in  other  ways  as  any  other  human  being,  but  his  government 
has  forbidden  gambling  in  all  its  forms.  In  Japan  this  means 
real  prohibition  and  hence  I  am  unable  to  say  any  more  as  to 
the  comparative  intensity  of  the  desire  for  this  kind  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The  Japanese  is  also  accus- 
tomed to  various  forms  of  casting  lots.  One  of  those  in  most 
common  use  when  it  is  necessary  to  select  one  man  from  among 
several  is  the  following:  A  number  of  cords  three  or  four  feet 
long  are  twisted  together  and  then  each  man  in  the  group  takes 
hold  of  one  end  of  one  of  the  cords.  When  all  have  done  this, 
some  one  takes  hold  of  the  other  end  of  one  of  the  cords  and 
the  whole  roll  is  loosened  up  and  untwisted.  The  man  who 
has  hold  of  the  other  end  of  that  particular  cord  is  the  man 
chosen.  This  was  formerly  the  way  in  which  the  men  at  a 
jinrikisha  stand  settled  the  question  as  to  who  should  take  a 
passenger  who  came  along  and  wanted  to  ride.  At  present, 
however,  they  go  out  by  turns  and  this  kind  of  selection  by 
lot  is  seen  only  in  the  country  districts. 

Among  children,  instead  of  counting-out  rhymes  such  as  we 
have,  the  method  in  universal  use  is  one  based  upon  the  three 
articles,  a  stone,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  piece  of  paper.  The 
first  is  indicated  by  the  closed  fist,  the  second  by  two  fingers 
extended,  and  the  third  by  the  flat  hand.  The  stone  can 
break  the  scissors,  the  scissors  can  cut  the  paper,  and  the  paper 
can  wrap  the  stone.  If  then,  two  children  wish  to  try  this, 
they  stand  facing  each  other  and  say,  "Jan,  kem,  pon,"  and 
at  the  last  word  extend  their  hands,  each  indicating  one  of  the 
things  mentioned  above.  Necessarily  one  of  them  has  made 
the  sign  of  a  weaker  thing  than  the  other  and  must  yield. 
When  more  than  two  persons  are  in  the  group  the  matter  be- 
comes somewhat  more  complicated  but  is  always  the  same  in 
principle. 

VII.    The  Destructive  Instinct 

The  destructive  instinct  of  a  Japanese  boy  seems  to  be  about 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  American,  when  he  is  small.  He 
breaks  his  toys  in  much  the  same  way  and  in  general  seems  to 
enjoy  it  just  as  much  as  his  western  cousin.  But  when  he 
grows  older  he  seems  to  have  less  of  the  vandal  spirit  in  him 
than  most  of  our  boys  have.  At  any  rate,  I  have  seen  less  of 
throwing  of  stones  at  walls  and  fences  simply  for  the  sake 
of  breaking  them,  or  of  breaking  of  glass  and  other  things  of 
like  nature  for  pure  pleasure  in  Japan  than  I  have  in  this 
country. 

In  regard   to  the   torturing  of  animals  I  can  hardly  say 
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whether  the  Japanese  boy  does  this  with  a  knowledge  that  he 
is  causing  them  pain  or  not.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  torture  bugs,  dragon-flies,  cicadas,  crabs,  frogs  and 
toads  more  than  American  boys  do.  They  capture  the  insects 
with  bird-lime  on  long  poles  and  then  tie  them  on  the  ends  of 
strings  and  keep  them  captive  in  this  way.  In  the  case  of 
small  animals  they  will  not  kill  them  for  anything,  but  they 
will  torture  them  to  almost  any  extent.  The  idea  of  not  kill- 
ing any  living  thing  is  Buddhistic  in  its  origin;  but  it  has 
become  a  national  trait,  and  a  Japanese  will  let  an  animal 
suffer  any  agonies  rather  than  put  it  out  of  its  misery  by  killing 
it.  This  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  side  of  the  play 
of  the  children. 

VIII.    Teasing 

The  Japanese  boy  has  a  far  less  inclination  to  tease  those 
about  him  than  the  American  boy.  He  does  tease  the  other 
members  of  the  family  once  in  a  while,  but  by  no  means  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  we  see  it  here  in  this  country.  And  so  far 
as  his  teacher  is  concerned,  he  practically  never  teases  him. 
Once  in  a  great  while  one  may  hear  of  some  slight  case  of  this 
kind,  but  teasing  involves  disrespect,  and  lack  of  respect  for 
his  teacher  is  a  sin  almost  unknown  to  a  Japanese  boy.  In 
any  case  it  involves  fun  at  the  expense  of  pain  on  the  part  of 
another,  and  the  whole  people,  adults  and  children  as  well,  are 
averse  to  this  sort  of  amusement.  They  enjoy  jokes,  but  they 
are  usually  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  entirely  without  a  sting  for 
any  one.  Practical  jokes  are  not  unknown,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  so  common  as  in  America.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
this  aversion  to  this  form  of  fun  arises  from  their  innate  polite- 
ness. A  Japanese  will  tell  a  lie  or  at  least  will  not  speak  in  a 
perfectly  straightforward  manner  any  day  rather  than  tell  you 
an  unpleasant  truth  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Much  more,  then,  would  he  refrain  from  teasing  if  it  wotild 
cause  you  any  pain. 

IX.     Courtship  Play 

In  treating  this  subject  of  courtship  play  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  all  the  relations  between  the  sexes  in  Japan 
are  typically  Oriental  or  nearly  so.  Woman  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  the  inferior  of  man.  Even  the  small  boy  who 
speaks  politely  to  his  elder  sister  or  to  his  elder  or  younger 
brothers,  uses  the  same  grade  of  language  toward  his  younger 
sisters  that  he  does  toward  the  servants  of  the  family,  and  the 
husband  uses  this  same  grade  of  language  when  speaking  to 
his  wife,  although  she  must  always  speak  to  him  very  politely. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  a  boy's  life  this  makes  but  little  im- 
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pression  on  him  and  he  plays  with  his  sister  or  with  other 
little  girls  more  or  less  freely.  But  as  he  grows  older  his 
military  games  tend  to  increase  that  tendency  of  all  boys  to 
regard  all  girls  as  beneath  them,  and  gradually  he  comes  to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  the  position  of  the  women  about 
him  and  to  think  that  all  men  were  made  to  command  and 
all  women  to  obey.  This  tells  the  tale  of  much  of  sex  relation 
in  Japan. 

At  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  the  boy  is  cut  oflF  from  all  his 
girl  playmates,  and  has,  therefore,  none  of  the  opportunities 
for  courtship  play  or  flirtation  that  the  American  boy  has. 
The  sex  impulse,  the  source  of  all  such  activities,  is  crushed 
out  or  allowed  to  exercise  itself  in  an  illegitimate  way  only. 
But  we  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  no  Japanese  boy  or 
girl  knows  anything  of  these  things.  It  is  true  that  the  better 
class  of  young  people  do  not,  but  having  no  legitmate  place  in 
good  society,  all  such  things  as  coquetry  and  the  like  are  rele- 
gated to  the  intercourse  of  the  courtesan  and  the  "Geisha" 
and  their  admirers.  The  actions  of  these  women,  when  viewed 
by  Occidentals,  are  charming;  they  are  innocent  coquetry  and 
nothing  more.  But  to  the  Japanese  youth  who  frequents  the 
society  of  such  persons  they  are  solicitations  just  as  much  as 
the  brazen  acts  of  the  woman  of  our  slums.  There  may  be  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  higher  class 
"Geisha",  but  they  are  rare.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
have  neither  of  them,  the  men  nor  the  women,  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  things  in  connection  with  the  purer  phases  of 
social  life.  This  shows  itself  in  another  way  also.  Many 
Japanese,  especially  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  western 
customs  put  a  bad  construction  upon  the  acts  of  foreigners  in 
their  country  when  to  western  eyes  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  whatever. 

When  we  turn  to  courtship  as  we  think  of  it,  as  the  prelim- 
inary to  marriage,  the  Japanese  have  none  of  it  whatever.  It 
has  never  been  the  business  of  the  Japanese  man  to  court  the 
woman.  The  novels  which  he  reads  contain  no  record  of 
brave  deeds  done  for  the  approval  of  fair  ladies.  The  chivalric 
attitude  toward  women  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  valorous 
acts  of  the  Japanese  knight  of  the  past,  nor  has  it  to  do  with 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  young  man  of  the  present.  He  would 
think  it  entirely  beneath  him,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  out 
of  his  province,  to  set  out  to  win  the  love  of  a  girl,  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  and  in  those  cases  his  way  of  doing  it  would 
seem  very  strange  to  us.  The  young  people  themselves  have 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter;  for  it  is  all  arranged  for  them  by 
their  parents  and  a  "go-between",  a  practice  which  shuts  out 
the  possibility  of  any  courtship  before  marriage,  and  after  this 
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ceremony  the  wife  is  too  much  of  a  servant  for  there  to  be  any- 
kind  of  a  marital  substitute.  This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean, 
however,  that  married  couples  in  Japan  do  not  enjoy  mu- 
tual affection,  for  they  do,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  same  way 
as  we. 

Sometimes  this  repression  only  serves  to  intensify  these  in- 
stincts when  they  do  get  one  of  their  rare  chances  to  display 
themselves.  The  very  care  that  guards  the  girls  of  the  board- 
ing schools  and  the  way  that  these  girls  occasionally  break 
out  in  spite  of  all  such  rules  shows  very  clearly  that  the  in- 
stinct of  Eve  is  still  strong  and  that  the  old  Adam  has  not 
been  entirely  eliminated  from  the  nature  of  the  young  man  in 
spite  of  all  his  training.  All  the  correspondence  of  the  girls 
in  such  a  school  is  read  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and  in  rare 
cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  correspondence  with  a 
young  man  is  allowed,  though  even  in  such  cases  the  usual  in- 
spection is  carried  out.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  letters 
show  that  if  custom  and  usage  had  not  put  such  a  stern  taboo 
upon  courting  the  Japanese  young  man  would  not  be  far  be- 
hind the  American  or  the  Englishman  in  the  art. 

Our  final  conclusion  from  all  this  then,  is,  that  the  Japanese 
baby  is  bom  with  much  the  same  instincts  and  tendencies  to 
play  that  the  Occidental  baby  is,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
the  difference  is  only  external.  But  as  they  grow  older  the 
Japanese  bo}'  meets  an  entirely  different  sort  of  environment 
from  that  encountered  by  the  western  lad,  and  as  he  begins  to 
understand  that  environment  he  is  modified  by  it  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  His  play  is  shaped  both  externally  and  in  its 
spirit  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  followed  by  his  cousins 
in  America  or  England.  But  nevertheless  some  of  the  stronger 
and  more  fundamental  instincts  remain  much  the  same  in  both, 
however  different  their  ways  of  expression  or  repression  may 
be. 

University  of  Illinois,  May,  1909. 
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Civics  and  Health,  by  Wii,i,ian  H.  Ali,EN.  Ginu  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1909.  411  p. 
We  have  here  an  admirable  presentation  of  this  topic  by  an  author 
who  has  long  been  connected  with  municipal  research  in  hygiene. 
Its  forty-one  chapters  are  divided  into  five  parts:  the  first,  Health 
Rights,  treats  of  health  as  a  civic  obligation,  with  seven  motives 
and  catch-words,  which  rights  are  and  which  are  not  enforced,  etc.; 
the  second  part,  entitled  Reading  Index  to  Health  Rights,  treats  of 
mouth-breathing,  contagious  diseases,  colds,  diseased  glands,  eye- 
strain, ear  trouble,  malnutrition,  deformities,  dental  sanitation,  abnor- 
mally bright  children,  nervousness  of  teacher  and  pupil,  health  value 
of  unbossed  play,  vitality,  disease  and  statistics,  the  teacher's  health; 
the  third  part.  Co-operation  in  Meeting  Health  Obligations,  treats  of 
European  and  American  Remedies,  doing  things  at  school,  and  get- 
ting things  done,  co-operation  with  dispensaries  and  child-saving 
agencies,  school  surgery  and  relief,  physical  examination  for  work- 
ing papers  during  and  after  school  age,  health  habits  and  industrial 
efficiency,  industrial  hygiene,  last  days  of  tuberculosis,  the  fight  for 
clean  milk,  and  humanized  medicine;  part  four  deals  with  the  official 
machinery  for  enforcing  health  rights,  such  as  the  press,  school  health 
reports,  the  present  organization  of  school  hygiene  in  New  York  City 
and  departments  thereof;  part  five,  on  the  Alliance  of  Hygiene,  Patriot- 
ism, and  Religion,  treats  of  do  nothing  ailments,  hereditary  bugaboos 
and  truths,  ineffective  and  effective  ways  of  combating  alcoholism, 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  present  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  fighting  tobacco  evils,  the  patent-medicine  evil,  health  ad- 
vertisements, class  instruction  in  sex,  the  elements  of  truth  in  quack- 
ery, and  mental  hygiene.  The  book  contains  perhaps  a  couple  of 
score  of  photographs,  curves,  diagrams,  and  other  illustrations,  and  is 
conveniently  indexed. 

The  Daily  Meals  of  School  Children,  by  Caroline  L.  Hunt.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  1909.  62  p.  (United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1909,  No.  3.) 
This  is  an  advance  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  May,  1909, 
and  is  an  excellent  summary  of  its  subject.  The  first  topic  is  the 
serving  of  food  in  schools,  how  it  is  carried  out,  the  effect  on  back- 
ward children,  the  model  lunch,  factors  of  sociability,  the  ideal  meal, 
push-cart,  history  of  the  movement,  experiment  of  Methuen,  space, 
training,  preparation  of  lunches  by  various  domestic  science  classes, 
high  school  lunch  rooms,  cost  of  food,  and  equipment.  The  next 
chapter  takes  up  food,  classifying  it,  discussing  dietaries  and  amounts 
for  different  ages,  suggestions  for  food,  enlargement  with  growth, 
increase  of  nitrogen,  fuel,  foods,  fruits  and  vegetables,  mineral  nutri- 
ments, whole  wheat  bread,  eating  between  meals,  characteristics  of 
the  various  meals,  the  lunch  box  and  its  content,  table  habits,  etc. 
The  last  section  discusses  the  underfed  child  as  the  result  of  several 
Investigations.  Here  the  topic  takes  an  international  range  and  is 
very  interesting.    An  excellent  bibliography  is  appended. 
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A  Study  in  Health  Science,  by  M.  J.  Keane.  Telephone  City  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Brantford,  Canada,  n.  d.  130  p. 
This  is  a  practical  work  discussing  food,  air,  sun-light,  exercise, 
rest,  training,  mechanical,  chemical,  nervous  resistance,  immunity, 
hereditary,  idiosyncrasy,  leanliness,  order,  temperance,  dirt,  bad 
habits,  will,  happiness,  success.  The  book  is  simple,  almost  elemen- 
tary and  the  headings  of  its  chapters — maintenance,  resistance,  inci- 
dent, etc. — seem  a  little  factitious;  but  for  the  topics  it  treats  and  as 
far  as  it  goes,  the  critic  can  have  only  hearty  commendation.  If  this 
work,  however,  be  compared  with  one  which  came  to  our  table  at  the 
same  time  by  William  H.  Allen,  the  latter  must  be  given  great  pre- 
eminence. 

Report  upon  the  Physical  Condition  of  Children  attending  the  Public 

Schools  in  New  South    Wales  {with    special  reference  to  height, 

weight    and  vision).      William    Applkgate   Gclick,   Sydney, 

1908.    66  p. 

This  is  an  interesting  report  of  medical  and  anthropometric  studies, 

with  many  interesting  new  diagrams,  presenting  in  a  rather  ingenious 

way  the  results  of  labored   researches.     One  surprising  result  is  the 

range  of   local   differences.     The  writers  have  very  wisely  compared 

their  results  with  those  obtained  elsewhere,  so  far  as  they  could  be 

made  a  subject  of  comparison.     In   all    there  are   33,778   records   of 

vision  alone.     On  the  whole  this  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most 

careful  and  emphatic  of  all  such  reports  and  might  well  be  regarded 

as  an  example  for  other  studies  in  this  field. 

Some   Random   Thoughts  and  Reflections  on  the  Methods  and  Uses 
of  State    Boards  of  Medical   Exatniners    and  their  Relations  to 
Medical  Education  and  Students  and  to   the  State  and  its  People, 
by  P.  C.  Remondino.     Frve  &  Smith,    San   Diego,    Cal.,    1908. 
187  p. 
Curiously  enough  these  notes  were  suggested  by  a  strange  night- 
mare from  which   the  author  suffered,  which  was  very  vivid,  and  in 
which  he  met  Rabelais,  Lather,  Sinbad,  Captain   Kidd,  etc.     In  the 
second   chapter,  he   discusses   the   father  of  British    surgery,   John 
Hunter,  and  other  notables  of  his  and  later  days.     He   then  passes  to 
a  discussion  of  the  differences  between  medicine  as  a  science  and  an 
art,  relations  between  medicine  and  surgery,  etc.     Then  follow  chap- 
ters on  mistakes  in   medical  education,  a  plea   for  individuality,  etc. 
The  French  method  in  the  eighteenth  century  receives  one  chapter, 
obstetrics  another.     General  principles,  boards  of  medical  examiners. 
Dr.  George  Gould,  personal  rights,  California  Boards,  views  of  Osier, 
Haeckel,  Hadley,  Huxley  and  leading    journals    are    discussed,  and 
finally,  the  causes  of  present  confusion  are  explained. 

The  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children.  "The  Medical  Ofl5cer", 
London,  n.  d.  62  p. 
This  excellent  little  paper-covered  handbook  represents  the  best 
practical  work  that  England  has  yet  produced  in  this  field.  There  is 
first  a  general  scheme  of  inspection  and  its  administration;  then  follow 
four  chapters  on  examinations  of  skin  diseases,  of  the  eyes,  ear,  throat, 
nose,  and  the  teeth,  by  four  experts.  The  work  is  scientific  and  at 
the  same  time  intelligible  to  any  layman. 

History    of   Common    School   Education,   by  Lewis  F.  Anderson. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1909.     308  p. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  work  we  have  in  English  on  the  topics  which 
it  treats.      These  are   the  schools  of   the  Greeks,    involving    their 
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notions  and  practices  concerning  music,  declamation,  rhapsody, 
reading  and  writing,  games,  social  rank  of  the  teacher  and  gramma- 
riaa,  the  palaestra,  schools  of  philosophy,  etc.  Chapter  II  treats  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  III  those  of  Rome;  then  follows  a  transition 
period  during  the  decline  of  Roman  civilization,  and  the  development 
of  catechetical  and  cathedral  schools,  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance,  then  the  mediaeval  course  of  study  including 
the  triviumand  quadrivium,  in  detail.  The  mediaeval  Church  schools 
are  next  taken  up  and  classified  as  to  the  methods  of  maintence;  then 
follow  beginnings  of  lay  educational  institutions,  the  rise  of  universi- 
ties, and  the  intellectual  movement,  together  with  the  development 
of  the  various  faculties,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation — its  effects 
upon  the  schools  of  England,  the  Classical  schools  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  those  of  Sturm  and  the  Jesuits,  educational  reformers,  Rabe- 
lais and  Montaigne,  English  schools  of  the  seventeenth  century,  early 
colonial  schools  in  America,  Bacon,  reforms  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  non-conormist  and  naturalistic  and  preteritic  movements, 
Pestalozzi,  state  systems,  development  of  free  secondary  and  advanced 
education  in  the  higher  school  and  university,  the  improvement  in 
educational  procedure,  especially  through  Froebel  and  Herbart,  the 
influence  of  evolution.  It  must  be  said  that  the  early  part  of  this 
work  is  far  better  than  the  later  part,  as  well  as  far  fuller.  Indeed, 
the  rubrics  from  about  the  beginning  of  Colonial  Schools  in  this 
country  on  are  extremely  sketchy.  The  author  has  apparently  done 
his  best  work  in  the  mediaeval  period.  Here  his  book  will  prove  a 
God-send  to  all  who  use  it,  for  it  epitomizes  much  diligent  labor. 

A  History  of  Education  before  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Frank  Pierre- 
PONT  Graves.  The  Macmillau  Company,  New  York,  1909. 
304  p. 
This  book  intends  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  reference  and  text-book 
that  gives  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  history  of  education  before 
the  Monastic  Schools  arose.  The  author  aims  only  to  give  sufficient 
material  to  mark  the  most  significant  movements  and  to  discuss  the 
underlying  principles  without  entering  deeply  into  details.  It  also 
seeks  to  stimulate  the  student  to  further  research.  Education  is  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  conscious  evolution.  A  brief  account  of  the 
political  and  social  history  of  each  period  is  believed  to  be  necessary. 
The  first  part  treats  non-progressive  education  among  savages,  bar- 
barians, in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  China,  India,  Persia, 
with  general  traits  of  the  earliest  civilization,  in  one  hundred  and 
nine  pages.  The  second  part  treats  the  beginnings  of  individualism 
in  education  among  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans;  while  the 
last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  early  Christians  and  the  catechuuienal 
Schools. 

Readings  in  the  History  of  Education — Medieeval  Universities,  by 
Arthur  O.  Norton.     Published  by  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, 1909.     152  p. 
These  readings  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  universities  are  the  first 
installment  of  a  series  planned  to  illustrate  the  subject  from  original 
sources.     The  data  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  are  rather  meagre. 
Nevertheless,  the  obvious  criticism  may  be  brought  against  this  book 
that  there  are  so  many  other  topics,  quite  as  worthy,  that  might  have 
been  selected.      It   is   not   quite  clear  in    many   places  whether  the 
author  himself  has  gone  to  the  original  sources  or  has  taken  his  data 
from  other  scholars  who  have.     Some  of  the  interesting  topics  are: 
Abelard,  the  works  of  Aristotle,   Roman  and  canon  law,  theology, 
medicine  and  other  university  text-books.     Then  follow  documents 
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illastrating  university  privileges,  such  as  special  protection,  right  of 
trial  in  special  courts,  exemption  from  taxation,  privilege  of  suspend- 
ing lectures,  of  teaching  everywhere,  and  the  influence  of  these  privi- 
leges. Then  follow  extracts  illustrating  university  exercises — the 
lecture,  disputation,  examination,  etc.;  then  the  requirements  for  the 
degrees  in  art  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Leipzig;  then  certain  academic 
letters  relating  to  Paris  and  Oxford.  A  work  like  this  cannot  fail  to 
have  great  interest. 

Der  Tanz,  von  Marie  Luise  Becker.  Hermann  Seemaa  Nachfolger, 
Leipzig,  n.  d.  pp.  210. 
This  interesting  work  is  illustrated  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-two 
cuts  of  many  kinds,  and  treats  the  subject  from  many  points  of  view. 
Dance  as  related  to  man,  animals,  races,  is  discussed.  Dances  in  an- 
cient Egypt,  India  and  Greece,  the  dance  of  the  satyrs  and  deities,  of 
Theseus  and  Prometheus  are  described,  then  the  relations  of  ancient 
dances  to  music,  to  mimesis  and  art,  the  principles  of  costume,  etc. 
The  author  then  passes  to  Rome,  Pompeii,  early  Greek  ages,  the 
ancient  North,  the  Salome  dance  a  thousand  years  ago.  Eastern  cus- 
toms, torch  dances,  ballets,  dances  in  the  Renaissance,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  court  ballets,  the  rise  of  the  waltz,  Mohammedan  and 
Pacific  Island  dances,  dances  in  Japan,  among  the  American  Indians, 
Czech  dances,  the  cancan,  minuet,  etc.  The  author  has  little  or 
nothing  philosophical  or  psychological,  and  has  not  gone  into  re- 
search, but  has  written  a  very  attractive  book  and  shown  excellent 
taste  in  the  quality  of  the  illustrations  chosen  to  adorn  her  pages, 
taking  them  from  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

Folk  Dances  and  Games,  by  Caroline  Crawford.  Barnes,  New 
York,  1908.  82  p. 
The  dance  fulfills  about  every  requisite  of  ideal  exercise,  and  devel- 
ops the  muscles  and  gives  the  acme  of  pleasurable  motion  together 
with  the  satisfaction  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  This  is  especially  true  of 
folk  dances,  which  are  the  ideal  natural  form  of  exercise.  They  are 
simple,  prett}',  enjoyable,  and  give  the  body  control  as  nothing  else 
does.  There  is  a  wave,  a  strong,  high,  and  rising  one,  of  popular  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  which  the  author  here  strives  to  meet.  She  has 
selected  seven  Finnish,  eleven  Swedish,  five  Scotch,  five  English,  four 
German,  one  French,  six  Bohemian  dances  and  gives  a  description  of 
each  together  with  the  music.  Sometimes  there  are  words  descriptive 
or  otherwise. 

A  Manual  of  School  Music  in  Elementary  Grades,  by  Frank  R.  Rix. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1909.  261  p. 
This  work  is  intended  to  help  music  supervisors,  but  especially 
class  teachers.  The  former  may  profit  from  the  experience  of  others, 
but  the  latter  need  definite  instruction  and  plans,  which  tell  them 
what  to  do  every  day.  In  the  second  part,  these  plans  are  found, 
based  upon  the  grading  of  the  work  in  New  York  City  schools.  The 
results  are  those  of  the  author's  experience  and  observation.  He  finds 
two  widely  divergent  methods:  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic.  Apart 
from  this,  music  is  worth  studying  for  its  own  sake.  The  topics  in 
the  first  part  are:  ideals  and  aims,  assembly  singing,  influence  of 
music,  pedagogy  and  methods,  monotones,  rote  songs,  essentials  in 
primary  grades,  benefits  of  singing,  defectives,  responsibility  of  grade 
teachers,  conferences,  how  to  work,  individual  singing,  voices  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  enunciation,  scales,  ear  training,  various  triads,  fifths 
and  octaves,  rhythm  and  beats,  syncopation,  conducting,  modulation, 
etc.     The  discussion,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  titles,  is  essentially 
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on  the  technique.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this 
author  had  even  spent  much  time  on  the  topic  which  is  so  disappoint- 
ingly treated  at  the  very  outset,  namely,  ideals  and  aims.  The  ques- 
tion the  pedagogic  world  wants  to  know  is  what  music  does  for  the 
child,  and  how  it  does  it.  It  should  not  be  considered  as  such  a 
purely  technical  topic. 

Spring  and  Summer  Celebrations.      Exercises,    Recitations,    Panto- 
mimes, Tableaux,  Drills,  Songs  for  Easter,  Arbor  Daj^  Memorial 
Day,  May  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Closing  day,  edited  by  Alice 
M.  Kellogg.     Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1908.     208  p. 
We  have  here  one  of  the   most  excellent   collections,   mostly  of 
poems,  but  with  a  few  little  dramas,  for  many  kinds  of  school  celebra- 
tion.    We  have  had  a   number  of  such  collections,  but  this  is  by  far 
the  best  that  we  have  examined  and  stands  out  chiefly  for  the  superior 
quality  and  taste  shown  by  the  editor. 

Design  for  Schools.     A  Handbook  for  Teachers  for  Use  in  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Upper  Standards  of  Elementary  Schools,  and   Ele- 
mentary Classes  of  Schools  of  Art,  by  Chari,es  Hol,IvAND.     Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  London,  1907.     177  p. 
This  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  teachers,  although  it  contains 
examples,  suggestive  of,  or  illustrating,  elementary  courses  in  design. 
The  chief  topics  treated  are,  preparatory  training  in  brush-work,  how 
to  obtain  plants,  a  list  of  them,  how  to  use  them,  can  design  be  taught, 
drawing  in  outline,  teaching  of  design,  treatment  of  background  and 
of  the  plane  unit  boundary.     The  work  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
on  the  average  one  or  more  designs  on  every  page. 

Children's  Literature,  by  Ev^RETT  Shepardson.  The  Neuner  Com- 
pany, Ivos  Angeles,  1908.  88  p. 
These  titles  are  arranged  by  grades,  from  one  to  eight.  Then  follow 
general  references  on  the  pedagogy  of  literature,  story-telling,  drama- 
tization; while  under  the  latter  caption,  the  four  following  topics  are 
worked  out  in  detail :  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  King  Cole  and  his  Court, 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
author,  Everett  Shepardson,  is  Supervisor  of  the  Training  School. 
He  has  done  his  work  well. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Children's  Department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh.  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  1909.  601  p. 
This  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  twenty-five  huudred  books, 
primarily  compiled  to  help  the  children  who  use  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  serve  as  a  select  bib- 
liography of  children's  reading  for  the  use  of  mothers,  teachers,  and 
librarians.  It  is  based  on  ten  years  of  conscientiors  study  of  litera- 
ture for  children  and  observation  of  the  use  of  books  by  the  children 
who  frequent  the  various  agencies  of  this  library.  In  preparation,  a 
tentative  list  of  fiction  was  submitted  to  literary  experts,  and  those 
on  science  revised  by  special  lists.  The  annotations  are  for  the  use  of 
children,  the  best  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  There  are  no  books 
included  published  since  the  close  of  the  year  1907. 

Essai  sur  la  Pudriculture  Locale.    Th^se  pour  le  Doctoral  en  M^de- 
cine  Pr^sent^e  et  Souteuue  Publiquement  en  Juin  1907,  par  G. 
Armaing.     Ch.  Dirion,  Toulouse,  1907.     53  p. 
This  thesis,  although  rather  restricted  to  the  environment  of  Tou- 
louse, gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  institutions  for  the 
protection  of  infancy,  with  orphanages,  maternal  societies,  creches, 
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young  criminals,  clinical  and  dispensary  service,  pnpil  colonies,  ex- 
cnrsions,  the  distribution  of  sterilized  milk,  diphtheritic  pavilions, 
lying-in  hospitals,  the  care  of  children  in  certain  manufactories  and 
industries,  infant  mortality,  protection  against  tuberculosis. 

The  Century  of  the  Child,  by  Ei.i^n  Key.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  1909.  339  p. 
This  book  has  gone  through  fourteen  German  editions  and  has  been 
published  in  several  European  countries.  Since  the  author  dropped 
her  relations  with  the  women's  emancipation  movement,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  by  asserting  that  woman's  salvation  depended  upon  a 
nobler  conception  of  woman's  duties  as  wife  and  mother  rather  than 
the  enlargement  of  her  sphere  outside  or  about  any  other  centres,  she 
has  devoted  herself  chiefly  to  educational  questions.  And,  like  all 
highly  original  minds,  some  think  her  revolutionary;  but  even  to 
these  she  is  extremely  stimulating.  The  contents  of  thisbook  will  be 
indicated  by  the  chapter  heads  :  the  right  of  the  child  to  choose  his 
parents;  the  unborn  race  and  women's  work;  education;  homelessness; 
soul  murder  in  the  schools;  the  school  of  the  future;  religions  instruc- 
tion; child  labor  and  the  crimes  of  children. 

Ueber  die  Voraussetzungen   zur  Moglichkeit  einer  sexuellen  Moral, 
von  Dr.  F.  Siebert.     Otto  Gmelin,  Miinchen,  1909.     54  p. 

,This  work  bears  the  sub-title,  National  Education  and  Sexual 
Eclaircissement  and  is  based  on  a  lecture  given  to  Munich  students. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  given  above  in  the 
caption;  and  the  last  part  of  it  is  under  the  second  title.  It  is  a  con- 
venient rdsunti  of  a  movement  that  has  already  in  Germany  acquired 
great  momentum. 

Frauenbewegung  und  Sexualethik,  von    Dr.  GerTRUD  Baumer  and 
others.     E.  Salzer,  Heilbronn,  1909.     176  p. 

This  work  bears  the  sub-title  of  Contributions  to  the  Modern  Criti- 
cisms cf  Marriage,  and  is  made  up  of  nine  articles  by  as  many  differ- 
ent women.  The  topics  are:  the  modern  problems  of  morality,  the 
fundamental  principals  of  sexual  ethics,  the  feministic  anarchy  of 
thought,  the  new  ethics  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  relations  of  the  wo- 
man movement  to  modern  criticism  of  marriage,  marriage  and  free 
love,  ethics  and  eugenics,  the  protection  of  mothers  as  a  problem  of 
social  politics,  prostitution  as  a  social-ethical  problem. 

Husband  and  Wife,  by  Lymak  B.  Sperry.     Fleming  H.  Revell,  New 
York,  n.  d.     228  p. 

This  is  "a  book  of  information  and  advice  for  the  married  and  the 
marriageable."  Its  chapters  are  as  follows:  legitimate  objects  of 
marriage;  requisites  for  satisfactory  marriage;  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  reproduction;  puberty,  ovulation  and  menstruation;  love, 
courtshipsand  engagements;  weddings  and  wedding  journeys,  physio- 
logical marriage,  or  love's  consummation;  the  relative  amorousness 
of  males  and  females;  children,  yes  or  no? — if  not,  why  not?  The 
limitation  of  offspring:  prevention;  abortion,  infanticide;  impotency, 
sterility  and  inadaptation;  conception  and  pregnancy;  the  predeter- 
mination of  sex;  heredity,  prenatal  impressions,  "mother's  mark"; 
the  menopause,  or  "change  of  life"  old  age  and  sexuality,  or  decline 
of  virility  in  males.  It  is  a  very  plain  spoken  book  and  is  the  best 
the  author  has  yet  written.  Very  many,  though  not  all,  of  his  coun- 
sels seem  wise;  but  as  is  usual  with  such  books,  it  is  too  diffuse  and 
perhaps  no  one  would  entirely  agree  with  his  views. 
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Les  Creches,  leur  Passe,  leur  Present,  leur  Avenir.  Etude  d'Hygiene 
Sociale,  par  le  DocTEUR  Rene  Deswarte.  A.  Michalon,  Paris, 
1906.  170  p. 
This  is  a  Paris  thesis,  but  one  of  the  interesting,  comprehensive 
kind  that  goes  into  the  subject  with  considerable  thoroughness,  with 
a  copious  bibliography,  but  limited,  as  is  so  usual  among  French 
students,  almost  exclusively  to  works  in  French.  Strangely  enough, 
there  is  no  kind  of  a  table  of  contents.  But  the  author  discusses  in- 
fant mortality,  gives  the  history  of  his  topic,  discusses  crfeches  of 
different  ages,  follows  the  extension  and  development  of  the  move- 
ment, and  then  describes  its  present  condition,  the  industrial  creche, 
the  creche  of  the  future,  those  with  kitchens,  and  those  connected 
with  various  industries.  It  is  an  excellent  account,  and  though  much 
more  comprehensive  than  the  work  of  Armaing,  is  nevertheless  too 
restricted  in  its  range. 

Die  Kindersprache,  von  Clara  und  Wii,i,iam  Stern.  J.  A.  Barth, 
Leipzig,  1907.  394  p.  (Monographien  tiber  die  seelische  Ent- 
wicklung  des  Kindes  I.) 
Here  we  have  a  very  valuable  monograph  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  all  students  in  this  field.  In  the  first  part,  the  authors 
describe  the  speech  development  of  two  children  during  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  finally  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  year.  The  son  and 
the  daughter  are  treated  separately,  In  the  second  part,  beginning 
with  page  121,  the  authors  treat  of  the  psychology  of  the  language  of 
childhood:  its  causal  problems,  beginnings,  the  one-word  stadium, 
growth  of  the  sentence,  the  chief  factors  of  the  development  of  words, 
the  parts  of  speech,  the  development  of  differentiation,  parallel  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual.  The  third 
part  is  devoted  to  special  linguistics  of  children's  language  and  con- 
siders word  changes  and  mutilations,  such  as  elision,  assimilation, 
metathesis;  and  a  special  chapter  is  given  to  lull  words,  another  to 
imitation,  still  another  to  original  creations,  to  compositions,  deriva- 
tions, and  child  etymology.  There  are  very  many  tables  and  an  ad- 
mirable bibliography  and  index.  The  writers  have  compared  their 
own  observations  in  detail  with  those  made  by  others. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Playground  Congress,  New  York 
City,  Sept.  8-12,    1908,  and  Year  Book,   1908.     Published  by  the 
Playground    Association   of   America,  i   Madison    Avenue,    New 
York,  1909.     456  p. 
This    Congress  was  attended   by  representatives   from   thirty-one 
states,  from  several  foreign  countries,  and  delegates  from  many  cities. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  these  many  addresses  in  detail,    several 
score  in  all.     They  are,  however,  of  the  very  greatest  interest  for  all 
those  concerned  with    this  problem,  which  is  now  so  central  in    the 
minds  of  students  of  education.    The  sudden  prominence  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  large  Sage  endowment,  the   sudden  appropriation  of  large 
sums,  and  the  addition  of  extensive  grounds  have  all   contributed,  if 
not  to  bring  the  subject  into  too  great  prominence,    nevertheless  to 
undo  a  great  deal  of  the  neglect  which  has  marked  the  past. 

The  Modern  Child,  compiled  by  Hervey  Elwes.  Foulis,  London, 
J  908.  246  p. 
This  little  volume  is  a  selection  of  extracts,  rather  more  prose  than 
poetry,  from  various  modern  authors,  several  score  in  number,  about 
the  child.  They  are  grouped  under  the  general  captions:  childhood, 
parents,  babies,  the  nursery  people,  naughtiness,  frightening  things, 
little  girls,  boys,  grown-ups,  lessons,  out-of-doors,  little  invalids,  sea- 
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side  children,  religion,  entertainments,  London,  children's  books, 
Christmas,  lost  awhile.  The  selections  seem  admirable.  The  com- 
piler is  evidently  a  very  discriminating  lover  of  childhood. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1908,  211  p. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  president  grow  in  value  aad  this  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  everybody  interested  in  college  and  university 
administration,  and  need  not  here  be  reviewed  at  length.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant sign  of  educational  thought  in  our  times  that  it  seems  in  so 
many  ways  directed  toward  the  administrative  side.  We  see  this  in 
the  studies  of  school  administration,  the  functions  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  discussion  of  schedules  and  reports,  comparisons  of  the 
methods  of  different  cities,  etc.  This  feature  is  strongly  marked  in 
this  report.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  often  lax  in  their  financial  methods,  partly  owing 
to  their  poverty,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
administered  from  pedagogical  rather  than  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  The  recent  volume  of  Birdseye  entitled  "The  Reorganization 
of  our  Colleges"  insists  more  strongly  than  any  other  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  greatly  enlarging  the  official  force  that  deals  with  accounts, 
not  only  investments  and  sources  of  income,  but  with  expenditures  of 
all  kinds.  Very  many  blanks  have  been  suggested  with  the  effort  to 
test  the  eflicacy  of  fellowships,  methods  of  instruction,  apparatus,  all 
forms  of  supervision  of  student  life,  etc.  It  is  idle  and  foolish  to 
disclaim  against  this  tendency  as  mechanical,  or  as  the  dawn  of  trust, 
corporation,  or  factory  principles,  as  applied  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  The  tendency  in  this  direction  may  be  made  of  great  ser- 
vice, provided  only  that  it  becomes  subtle  and  complex  enough  to 
evaluate  every  kind  of  merit  and  do  ample  justice  to  every  beneficent 
individual  variation,  and  to  leave  academic  freedom  in  its  broadest 
sense  unimpaired.  A  high-priced  professor,  whom  the  writer  has  in 
mind,  who  lectures  three  hours  a  week  but  spends  seventeen  in  the 
preparation  of  each  lecture  is  not  to  be  marked  as  more  inefficient 
than  one  who  spends  twenty-four  hours  weekly  with  his  class.  More- 
over, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  original  research,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  weighed,  measured,  or  in  any  other  way  qualified. 
It  is  encouraging  to  mark  that  this  tendency  recognizes  more  and 
more  the  clear  line  of  necessary  demarkation  that  is  coming  to  recog- 
nition between  the  work  and  function  of  the  college  and  that  of  the 
university,  which  from  the  first  have  been  recognized  at  Clark  and  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  as  nowhere  else. 

Addresses  and  Papers,  by  Andrew  S.  Draper.  State  Education  De- 
partment, Albany,  N.  Y.,  1908-09'.  180  p. 
We  have  here  the  recent  utterances  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  discusses  rational  limits  of 
academic  freedom  in  a  way  which  will  make  professors  who  are  ex- 
treme believers  in  academic  freedom  tear  their  hair,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  some  statement  by  a  man  who  knows  what  real 
academic  freedom  is.  In  the  article  on  desirable  uniformity  and  di- 
versity, the  author,  of  course,  while  making  concessions  to  diversitv, 
is  a  uniformitarian.  He  believes  in  democracy  in  American  universi- 
ties, in  adaptation  of  the  schools  in  industrial  efficiency  including 
agriculture,  hut  especially  in  organization  which  is  necessary  and  for 
which  he  has  undoubted  talent.  To  our  mind,  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  issues  now  pending,  or  liable  in  the  near  future,  is  the 
issue  between  liberty  and  spontaneous  variation  on  the  one  hand  in 
state,  city,  and  town  systems  and  in  rooms  under  individual  teachers. 
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and  on  the  other  the  collaboration  of  everything  that  the  system  does, 
on  business  principles.  In  this  issue  there  is  no  mistaking  the  posi- 
tion this  educator  by  training,  habit,  by  his  antecedents,  his  tempera- 
ment, and  his  experience  will  occupy. 

Report  on  Kindergarten  Work  Abroad,  Prepared  Under  the  Direction 
of  The  Froebel  Society.  283  p. 
This  report  is  based  on  the  results  of  an  inquiry  undertaken  by  the 
Froebel  Society  by  the  method  of  questions  sent  to  the  central  office 
of  different  countries.  Of  these  103  schedules  were  received  from 
foreign  countries  and  British  colonies.  This  has  been  carefully  sum- 
marized and  a  few  special  schedules  have  been  given.  The  countries 
most  fully  treated  are  Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland, 
France,  German  Empire,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  tJnited  States  and  British  Colonies.  It  is  very 
wholesome  to  see  in  these  various  countries  of  the  different  concep- 
tions existing  of  the  nature  of  kindergarten  work,  hence  in  our  own 
country,  where  this  work  is  taking  a  somewhat  uniformitarian  drift, 
such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  be  very  wholesome  reading. 

Grundriss  der  Psychologie fur  Pddagogen,  by  Otto  Lipmann.  Barth, 
Leipzig,  1909.  100  p. 
A  succinct,  characteristic  German  text-book  designed  for  teachers 
who  can  devote  but  little  time  to  psychology,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
worth  readingbecause  of  the  illumination  of  the  conventional  topics  of 
the  subject  by  constant  reference  to  the  results  of  experimental  child 
study  upon  which  the  following  points  are  based.  The  attention  span 
in  childhood  is  shorter  than  in  adults  and  the  apperceiving  mass  for 
new  ideas  is  smaller.  Misstatements  of  children,  often  considered  lies, 
may  be  cured  by  cultivating  greater  accuracy  in  observation  and  de- 
scription. The  presence  of  an  "over  idea"  is  essential  to  forming 
and  grouping  concepts.  Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  different 
ideational  types,  but  the  mixed  one  is  the  aim  of  education.  In 
learning  verbally,  the  content  must  be  understood  first,  the  method  of 
memorizing  by  wholes  is  recommended  with  divisions  into  parts  suit- 
able for  one  sitting,  and  also  the  grouped  rather  than  continuous 
repetitions  with  a  quick  tempo  after  the  first  mastery.  Pleasant  feel- 
ings, especially  self-feeling,  promotes  learning  while  unpleasant  hin- 
ders. Play  develops  the  former,  building  up  a  feeling  of  self-trust. 
Collective  or  class  work  is  more  effective,  due  to  imitation  and  system. 
Self-control  is  the  end  of  education  and  the  self  he  conceives  to  be  the 
sum  or  complex  of  the  norms  composing  the  individual.  Interest  is 
necessary  for  learning  as  insuring  receptivity  and  lessening  fatigue. 
A  programme  with  the  order  of  easy,  difficult,  and  easy  in  the  session 
is  most  economical  of  time  and  energy.  Practice  is  invaluable  even 
in  learning  to  be  moral,  though  a  true  moral  act  is  always  a  special 
adaptation  to  a  given  situation.  Lastly,  children  should  be  tested  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence  and  educated  as  far  as  possible  according  to 
their  peculiar  needs.  L.  Pkari<  Boggs. 

Gulick,  Luther  Hals ey  and  Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Medical  Inspection  of 
Schools,  N.  Y.,  Charities  Publication  Committee.    276  p. 

The  cost  of  the  investigation  which  made  this  book  possible  was 
borne  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  book  itself  if  nothing 
more  were  done  would  go  far  to  justify  the  existence  of  that  fund. 
The  book  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  work  done  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  besides  typical  accounts  of 
work  done  in  German  cities  and  in  England.     Its  aim  is  in  no  respect 
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theoretical.  It  simply  states  the  present  conditions  in  this  country 
and  points  ont  some  discrepancies  in  ways  of  getting  data  as  well  as 
the  defects.  It  gives  the  cards  and  report  blanks  used  by  the  cities 
with  the  best  systems,  states  in  full  the  Massachusetts  law;  prints  the 
circulars  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  describing  the 
symptoms  of  various  diseases  and  the  ways  of  examining  children, 
and  altogether  is  an  invaluable  book  for  any  one  who  intends  to  estab- 
lish any  system  of  medical  inspection.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
bibliography.  The  one  criticism  which  might  be  made  is  that  a  fuller 
account  was  not  given  of  medical  inspection  in  European  countries, 
since  it  is  much  completer  than  in  our  own  and  would  serve  to  set 
a  standard  for  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done  at  a  later 
time.  Amy  E.  Tanker. 

The  Greatest  Life,  by  Gerald  Leighton.  Duckworth  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, 1908.  275  p. 
The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of  organic  evolution  or  adaptive 
change.  It  contains  no  theology.  The  author  acknowledges  great 
indebtedness  to  Archdell  Reid.  In  discussing  what  is  the  greatest 
life,  the  author  describes  the  various  factors  involved  in  making  a 
man — physical,  moral,  mental — the  effects  of  age,  emotions,  environ- 
ment, etc.  The  soul  may  be  perhaps  a  sudden  rather  than  a  gradual 
manifestation.  There  is  a  chapter  on  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual 
immunity  and  susceptibility,  with  racial  and  individual  differences. 
Immunity  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  alcoholism,  tubercu- 
losis, measles,  etc.  Opium,  physical  agencies  like  air,  climate,  the 
making  of  a  man's  mind,  are  discussed  with  detail  and  interest, 
"immunity"  is  perhaps  the  greatest  word  of  the  author;  and  one  of 
his  best  chapters  is  on  immunity  in  religion.  We  are  told  that 
Christ  used  both  the  curative  and  the  preventive  method. 

The  Rat  Problem,  by  W.  R.  Boelter.     Bale,  London,  1909.     165  p. 

Here  we  have  one  book  of  the  kind  that  the  editor  of  this  journal 
has  long  and  reiteratedly  expressed  a  desire  to  see:  namely,  a  book 
devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  a  particular  form  of  life,  which  we 
hope  will  be  followed  by  books  of  the  same  kind  on  the  dog,  cat, 
monkey,  and  many  other  forms.  We  wish,  however,  in  addition  to 
the  material  herein  contained,  that  there  was  also  something  of  a 
rudimentary  natural  history  of  the  rat,  the  evolution  of  the  species, 
and  the  development  stages  of  the  individual  with  a  glimpse  of  its 
anatomy.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated.  The  chapters  are  as 
follows:  natural  history  of  the  rat,  on  the  economic  loss  caused  by 
rats,  on  the  rOle  played  by  the  rat  in  the  dissemination  of  disease,  on 
the  means  for  the  extermination  of  rats.  There  are  in  all  seventy- 
five  illustrations. 

Official  Report  of  the  Federal  Conference  on  Education,  \<yyj.  League 
of  the  Empire,  London,  n.  d.  384  p. 
After  describing  the  organization  of  the  meetings,  delegates,  open- 
ing ceremonies,  and  the  division  of  the  meetings,  we  have  here  re- 
ports of  the  official  and  general  conference,  the  opening  and  the  sec- 
tional meetings.  The  latter  are  as  follows:  university,  history, 
technical,  training  of  teachers,  museums,  nature  study  and  English 
sections.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  exhibitions,  social  engage- 
ments, etc.  Some  of  the  interesting  topics  at  the  opening  meeting 
were  interchange  of  teachers,  agricultural  education,  connection  be- 
tween elementary  and  secondary  schools,  universities  and  the  empire. 
Many  of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  educational  problems  in  the 
colonies.  On  the  whole,  this  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject. 
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Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  1908.  Vol.  I. 
After  these  many  years  of  belated  annual  reports,  it  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  receive  a  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908.  Besides  the 
interesting  introduction  of  the  Commissioner  on  current  topics,  there 
are  chapters  on  recent  educational  legislation;  education  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines;  the  modern  aspects  of  higher  education  in 
Spanish  American  countries,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  central 
Europe;  foreign  current  topics;  universities  and  other  foreign  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  in  1907. 

industrial  Arithmetic  Problems,  by  Mary  I/.  Gardner  and  Ci,EO 
MuRTLAND.  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York, 
1908.     53  p. 

This  is  an  interesting  new  departure  made  at  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls.  The  arithmetic  is  based  entirely  upon  industrial 
processes  more  or  less  connected  with  that  school.  They  are  novelty 
problems — sample-mounting,  pasting,  bills  and  receipts;  millinery — 
trade  problems,  bills  and  receipts;  sewing — trade  problems,  bills  and 
receipts,  gymnasium  suits,  tucking,  ruffling,  quantity  of  material; 
store  problems;  operating — time  problems,  straw  sewing,  bills  and 
receipts;  incomes;  New  York  City — factory  sewing,  industries,  sweat 
shop  work,  population,  trade  schools;  miscellaneous  problems;  prob- 
lems on  textiles — cotton  growing,  ginning,  mills,  imports  and  ex- 
ports; wool  growing,  manufacture,  imports  and  exports;  silk  culture, 
manufacture,  importation;  flax. 

Women's  Work  and  Wages,  by  Edward  Cadbury,  M.  Cecii,e 
MaTheson,  and  GEORGE  Shann,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1907.  368  p. 
This  publication  of  an  American  edition  of  this  work  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  great  paucity  of  accuracy  and  information  concerning  the 
employment  of  women.  There  is  almost  always  a  complete  division 
of  labor  between  men  and  women,  in  accordance  with  which  men  do 
the  heavier,  more  interesting,  and  better  paid  work.  Thus  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  wages  on  any  fair  basis.  Under  the  caption, 
women's  work,  four  chapters  discuss  respectively  legislation,  general 
conditions  of  work,  wages,  and  outwork.  Under  women  workers,  are 
dicussed  wages  and  expenditure,  life  in  the  factory,  rules  and  disci- 
pline, married  women  and  the  home,  social  life  of  unmarried  women. 
Under  improvements — present  and  possible,  are  discussed  women's 
trade  unions,  girls'  clubs,  classes,  etc.,  national  minimum,  wages, 
boards,  conclusion.  An  appendix  contains  a  table  of  trades  and 
weekly  wages  of  women  workers,  tables  relating  to  age  and  marriage, 
weights  and  measurements  of  girls  after  athletic  training,  wages, 
board  bills,  specimens  of  investigation  cards  used  for  inquiry  into  in- 
dividual cases. 

The  Chemistry  of  Commerce,  by  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan.  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  New  York,  1907.  263  p. 
Under  catalysis  the  author  discusses  how  a  phenomenon  recognized 
anew  may  affect  many  industries.  Then  comes  the  problem  of  the 
fixation  of  nitrogen;  then,  in  sequence,  a  study  of  the  rare  earths, 
illustrations  of  how  substances  of  a  merely  academic,  have  suddenly 
become  of  practical  importance;  other  chapters  are  on  high  tempera- 
tures— their  dangers,  etc.,  types  of  crude  and  wasteful  traditional  in- 
dustry, industrial  alcohol,  floral  perfumes,  the  making  of  medicines, 
the  new  microbe  inoculation,  cellulose,  and  finally  there  follows  the 
author's  unique  scheme  of  industrial  fellowships  by  which  a  manu- 
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facturer,  by  contributing  money  to  a  university  to  support  a  fellow- 
ship, can  have  his  problems  solved  for  him  cheaper  than  in  his  own 
establishment,  can  maintain  his  secrecy,  benefit  the  university  and 
fellow,  etc. 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero,  Allen  and  Greenough  edition,  revised  by  J.  B. 

Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge,  with  special  vocabulary  by  J.  B. 

Greenough.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1909.  226  p. 
This  does  not  supersede  these  author's  revised  edition  of  Cicero  but 
has  been  prepared  merely  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  who 
prefer  marked  quantities  and  who  require  but  six  orations  for  use  in 
their  schools.  The  orations  are  arranged  chronologically,  but  those 
against  Catiline  are  annotated  most  fully. 

Mothers  in  Council,  by  Ellen  M.  McDougai.l.  Robert  Culley,  Lon- 
don, n.  d.  295  p. 
This  book  consists  of  twenty-four  practical  talks  to  mothers.  The 
following  are  sample  topics:  the  model  housewife,  a  school  for 
mothers,  food  and  feeding,  before  marriage  and  after,  anger,  how  to 
use  Sunday,  games  and  holidays,  a  proper  child,  what  shall  we  do  with 
our  girls?,  the  protection  of  girls,  outof  doors,  ahealthy  mind,  gentle- 
folk, a  good  complexion,  lady  day,  God's  call  to  emigration,  the 
dawn  of  motherhood,  Easter  day,  Mrs.  Comfort's  front  parlor. 

Tales  of  the  Caliphs,  by  Ci,acd  Fibld.  John  Murray,  London,  1909. 
118  p. 
It  is  a  question  on  which  experts  differ,  whether  or  not  Islamism  can 
be  reformed  without  being  exterminated.  Whether  optimist  or  pes- 
simist, however,  all  who  have  felt  the  strange  spell  of  the  religion 
founded  by  the  Arabian  camel-driver  will  be  interested  in  these  short 
sketches  of  the  Caliphate  in  its  palmy  days,  when  Europe  was  slowly 
emerging  from  barbarism.  These  tales  are  taken  from  a  work  of  Ma- 
soudi,  of  which  Renan  says:  "In  the  vast  field  of  Arab  history  and 
polygraphy,  there  is  no  more  instructive  book."  It  is  a  garland  of 
anecdotes  and  disgressions. 

Ancient  Tales  and  Folklore  of  fapan,  by  Richard  Gordon  Smith. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  London,  1908.  361  p. 
These  stories  are  transcribed  from  voluminous,  illustrated  diaries 
kept  by  the  author  during  twenty  years  of  travel  and  support  in  many 
lands.  Nine  of  the  fifty-seven  are  exclusively  Japanese  so  far  as  is 
known,  but  all  of  them  are  found  in  Japan.  The  illustrations,  sixty- 
two  in  number,  add  materially  to  the  worth  and  attractiveness  of 
the  book. 

William  Godwin  und  Mary  Wollstcme craft,  von  Helene  Simon.  C. 
H.  Beck'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Miinchen,  1909.  168  p. 
Here  we  have  an  interesting  study  of  affinities.  The  life  and  traits 
of  each  are  first  described,  and  then  their  relations  to  each  other : 
their  love,  marriage,  their  daughter,  the  decline  of  their  fortunes, 
and  their  death. 

Following  the  Color  Line,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1908.  314  p. 
This  book  was  written  to  show  the  exact  present  conditions  and 
relationship  of  the  American  negro  in  American  life.  Most  of  his 
chapters  have  been  published  in  magazines,  and  the  book  consists  of 
fourteen,  grouped  into  three  parts,  viz.:  the  negro  in  the  South,  in 
the  North,  and  in  the  nation.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  interesting 
illustrations  scattered  through  the  book. 
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The  Making  and  the  Unmaking  of  a  Dullard,  by  Thomas  Edward 
Shields.  The  Catholic  Education  Press,  Washington,  1909. 
296  p. 

In  the  present  volume,  this  interesting  author,  who  is  perhaps  the 
best  informed  and  modern  writer  on  educational  topics  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  America,  describes  in  thirty-five  dialogues  the  substance 
of  modern  knowledge  concerning  the  education  of  defectives.  His 
study  of  the  dullard  "is  based  on  a  thorough  psychological  insight; 
but  what  is  more  important,  it  is  evidently  inspired  by  a  hearty  sym- 
pathy for  parents  and  teachers  upon  whom  the  care  of  such  children 
must  devolve."  The  dialogue  form  allows  the  various  view-points  of 
controverted  topics  in  this  field  to  be  presented  graphically. 

Guide  to  High  School  Observation,  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple.  C.  W. 

Bardeen,    Syracuse,    1908.     41  p.     (Cornell    Study  Bulletins    for 

Teachers,  No.  2.) 
This  directs  how  to  observe  the  high  school  teaching  as  it  is  now 
required  of  college  students  of  education  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  each  candidate  must  spend  twenty  hours  in  observation  of 
school  work  actually  in  process  and  put  it  down  in  a  note-book.  It 
is  not  expected  that  all  the  questions  here  can  be  answered.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  observations  of  programme,  curriculum,  attendance, 
organization,  psychological  principles  of  teaching,  discipline,  control, 
moral  training,  observation  of  classes  in  foreign  languages, — Latin, 
German,  Greek,  French, — English,  elocution,  rhetoric,  composition, 
history,  civics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  botany, 
human  physiology,  physical  geography,  and  geology. 

John  Brody's  Astral  Body,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 
cuse, 1908.  195  p. 
This  is  another  interesting  contribution  of  Mr.  Bardeen,  who  is 
considered  the  Tolstoi  of  American  school  teachers.  No  one  has  de- 
scribed in  romance  so  many  of  the  aspects  of  teachers*  life  in  this 
country  as  he.  This  contains  the  following  six  stories  —  John  Brody's 
astral  body;  The  teacherette;  Her  mother's  daughter;  In  the  clouds; 
When  Greek  meets  Greek;  Bumptious  Bill. 

The  Chaucer  Story-book,  by  Eva  March  Tappan.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1908.  215  p. 
Some  have  lately  thought  the  difficulty  of  reading  Chaucer  has 
been  overestimated.  It  is  certainly  harder  than  Beowulf.  It  would 
also  be  better  if  every  one  would  read  it  as  the  author  wrote  it.  In 
fact,  no  one  without  preparation,  ever  read  the  Canterbury  Tales  for 
pleasure.  The  twelve  stories  here  chosen  are  those  requiring  the 
fewest  omissions  to  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  the  present  day.  The 
selections  are  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  made,  and  they  are  told 
in  straightforward,  simple  English. 

Fundamental  Facts  of  Elementary  Physics,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  1908.  198  p. 
This  little  handbook,  which  is  illustrated  by  seventy-four  cuts,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  simplify  physics  to  the  compre- 
hension of  children  younger  than  those  to  whom  it  is  usually  taught. 
It  contains  only  a  moderate  amount  of  mathematics  and  seems,  on  cur- 
sory inspection,  to  be  a  model  of  condensation. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ATTENTION  PROBLEM 


By  H.  W.  Chase,  Fellow  in  Clark  University 


The  literattire  dealing  with  attention  yields  both  a  large 
mass  of  experimental  data  and  a  very  great  amount  of  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  data  which  have 
been  gained.  So  much  of  a  pitfall  for  our  thinking  is  here  the 
old  faculty  psychology,  that  we  have  to  be  constantly  on  our 
guard  against  thinking  of  attention  as  a  sort  of  deus  ex  ma- 
china,  which  seizes  now  on  this,  now  on  that,  item  of  our 
mental  experience,  and  drags  it  to  the  surface  for  closer  ex- 
amination. Any  attempt  to  interpret  and  apply  the  experi- 
mental data  ought,  then,  to  be  prefaced  by  some  sort  of  a 
working  theory  of  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  attention  is  fundamental  for  consciousness. 
The  outer  manifestations  of  attention  are  present  in  the  child 
a  few  days  after  birth,  as  Prej'er  and  others  have  shown.  The 
child's  eyes  follow  a  light,  or  are  attracted  by  a  bright  object. 
And  as  we  go  down  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  still  find  that 
selective  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its  environment  which 
must  be  the  result  of  a  selective  action  of  consciousness,  that  is, 
of  attention.  Sherrington  has  pointed  out  that  in  reflex  dogs, 
one  reflex  tends  to  inhibit  another  associated  with  it — for 
instance,  the  patellar  reflex  only  functions  in  a  weakened  form 
when  the  leg  is  in  reflex  flexion.  While  the  threshold  of  irri- 
tability is  lowered  at  one  point,  it  is  raised  at  others.  Now  in 
the  normal  animal,  where  all  processes  are  co-ordinated  by  the 
action  of  the  animal's  full  consciousness,  this  inhibition  is 
more  complete.  But  just  this  inhibition  of  all  other  processes, 
in  order  that  one  may  be  carried  out  more  completely,  is 
analogous  to  what  we  call  on  the  psychic  side  the  work  of 
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attention.  So  that  we  may  say,  with  Vaschide  and  Meunier 
(64),  that  attention  is  on  the  psychic  side  what  reflex  irrita- 
bility is  on  the  nervous  side.  This  must  mean  that  attention 
is  a  fundamental  property  of  consciousness,  that  it  is  present 
wherever  consciousness  exists,  and  that  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
its  existence.  For  reflex  irritability,  its  nervous  analogue, 
meaning  both  inhibition  and  the  possibility  of  reaction,  is  a 
function  which  distinguishes  any  animal,  however  low  in  the 
scale.  Wherever  consciousness  may  first  appear,  it  must  in 
its  action  be  conditioned  by,  or  run  parallel  to,  this  funda- 
mental property  of  irritability — that  is,  it  must  possess  the 
power  and  the  limitation  of  attention.  This  is,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  making  attention  mean  consciousness  in  action. 
It  is  merely  an  expression  in  psychic  terms  of  the  fact  that  all 
consciousness  is  narrow — that  it  can  busy  itself  with  but  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

If  we  inquire  more  closely  into  what  the  attention  experience 
means  for  us,  we  are  met  by  a  great  confusion  of  theories.  It 
has  remained  for  Titchener  to  point  out  (62)  that  all  these 
theories,  from  the  motor  theory  of  Ribot  to  the  apperception 
theory  of  Wundt,  have  a  common  basis.  They  all  stress  the 
element  of  clearness.  Attention  he  defines  as  sensory  clear- 
ness. It  is  the  becoming  clear  of  an  idea  in  consciousness. 
There  are  certain  stimuli  which,  as  it  were,  possess  in  them- 
selves qualities  that  send  them  shooting  up  to  the  surface  of 
consciousness,  while  all  other  ideas  are  for  the  time  kept  down. 
This  definition,  Titchener  admits,  does  not  define  clearness, 
but  that,  he  thinks,  is  impossible,  since  clearness  is  one  of  the 
primary  properties  of  sensation. 

We  should  think,  then,  of  attention,  not  as  some  mystic 
power  that  the  mind  possesses  of  lighting  up,  now  this  idea, 
now  that,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
consciousness  which  limits  its  action;  as  a  way  in  which  con- 
sciousness must  at  all  times  work;  as  the  process  by  which, 
psychically,  ideas  become  clear.  This  is  the  standpoint  in 
what  follows. 

I.  Attention  Measurements.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  experimental  methods  for  measuring  accurately 
the  degree  of  attention  shown  by  a  subject  under  given  condi- 
tions. But  while  it  is  true  that  almost  any  psychological 
experiment  involves  attention,  and  so  may  be  used  as  a  rough 
measure  of  its  results,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  processes  in- 
volved are  so  complex  that  it  is  almost  impossible  at  present  to 
get  tests  which  will  give  a  satisfactory,  definite  measure  of 
attention.  It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
methods  in  common  use,  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  esti- 
mate their  validity  when  discussing  their  applications. 
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Pillsbury  (49)  distinguishes  three  methods  of  measuring 
attention.  The  first  of  these  attempts  to  measure  attention 
directly  in  terms,  of  the  accomplishment  of  some  task  in  which 
attention  is  involved  in  a  high  degree.  The  methods  used 
may  be  the  discrimination  of  two  points  by  the  sesthesiometer 
(7,  19),  the  quickness  of  reaction  time  (4,  5,  7,  16),  the  time 
and  accuracy  of  marking  certain  letters  on  a  page  of  proof,  the 
subject  perhaps  carrying  on  some  other  activity  at  the  same  time 
(55.  7).  the  method  of  filling  blanks  in  sentences,  the  so-called 
"combination  method"  (25),  and  the  like.  No  one  of  these 
methods  is  satisfactory.  Many  other  elements  are  involved  in 
the  aesthesiometer  tests,  reaction  times  may  depend  on  motor 
quickness  or  intelligence  rather  than  on  attention,  the  combina- 
tion method  is  rather  a  measure  of  general  intelligence.  The 
marking  of  letters  on  a  page  of  proof  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory,  but  even  here,  as  with  the  others,  practice  and 
training  tend  to  enter,  as  Binet  found  (7),  after  the  first  trial. 

The  second  method  attempts  to  make  some  secondary  change 
in  the  course  of  the  operation  stand  as  a  measure  for  attention. 
The  usual  method  here  is  to  measure  the  so-called  fluctuations 
of  attention.  Stimuli  which  have  a  just  supra-liminal  value 
tend  to  appear  and  disappear  rhythmically.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  hold  the  stimulus  before  consciousness  by  an  effort  of 
attention,  and  the  result  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of 
attention  (26,  28,  34,  50,  56,  59,  60,  67).  The  question  seems, 
however,  far  from  being  settled  as  to  whether  these  fluctuations 
are  due  to  the  attention  itself,  or  to  the  fatigue  of  the  sense- 
organs,  or  to  vasomotor  and  other  rhythms,  and  Titchener 
(62)  even  denies  that  they  exist  in  certain  cases,  so  that  these 
fluctuations  form  hardly  a  satisfactory  measure. 

The  third  class  of  attention  tests  attempts  to  measure  atten- 
tion by  measuring  the  breaking  strain  necessary  to  distract  it. 
Kraepelin  (37)  had  his  subjects  do  mental  arithmetic  while 
reading  a  text,  Miss  Sharp  (55)  took  the  time  necessary  to 
read  a  page,  and  then  the  time  necessary  to  read  it  while  the 
subject  was  at  the  same  time  writing  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  Binet's  method  (7)  was  similar.  This  test,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  involves  rather  a  quick  shifting  of  the  atten- 
tion than  distraction  proper.  Another  difl5culty  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  standardizing  distraction  materials,  a  task  which,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  repeated  for  each  individual  serving 
as  subject. 

No  satisfactory  means  for  measuring  attention  have,  then, 
as  yet  been  found.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that,  according  to  our 
definition,  it  is  the  degree  of  clearness  of  an  idea  that  we  are 
attempting  to  measure,  this  does  not  seem  so  strange,  as  clear- 
ness is  at  best  a  slippery  concept. 
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II.  Attention  Types.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  group 
individuals  into  classes  according  to  the  sort  of  attention  which 
they  show,  to  distinguish  "attention  types"  as  we -distinguish 
types  of  imagery.  The  most  recent  and  complete  is  that  of 
Meumann  (43). 

His  types  are  paired — a  concentrated  versus  a  distributive 
type,  fluctuating  and  fixed  types,  types  showing  voluntary 
and  those  showing  involuntary  attention,  a  type  of  slower  and 
one  of  quicker  adaptation,  static  and  dynamic  types,  types  of 
uniform  and  of  variable  attention,  and  of  lasting  and  easily 
fatigued  attention.  (These  terms  will  be  defined  as  they  are 
used.)  He  would  group  individuals  under  these  rubrics, 
speaking  for  instance  of  the  attention  of  a  subject  as  strongly 
concentrated,  slowly  adapting,  lasting,  etc. 

Now  the  question  arises  whether  differences  in  attention 
itself  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  these  oppositions,  or 
whether  many  of  the  differences  are  not  due  to  the  operation 
of  factors  other  than  the  attention,  in  which  case  we  would 
surely  not  be  justified  in  keeping  the  term  "  types  of  attention  " 
for  any  differences  so  analyzed.  Meumann's  types  on  closer 
examination  seem  to  reduce  to  three,  so  far  as  the  quality  of 
attention  shown  is  itself  concerned.  His  other  types  either 
reduce  to  more  fundamental  characteristics  of  attention,  or  to 
other  factors  altogether.  This  will  be  made  clear  by  following 
his  argument. 

The  distributive  type  is  first  discussed.  The  word  distri- 
bution, as  it  relates  to  attention,  Meumann  uses  in  three  ways, 
(a)  It  is  used  to  mean  the  number  of  stimuli  which  can  be 
clearly  apprehended  at  once  under  similar  and  equally  favorable 
conditions,  as  exposure  in  the  tachistoscope.  (b)  The  number 
of  stimuli,  homosensorial  or  heterosensorial,  apprehended  at 
once  under  varying  conditions,  as  in  everyday  life,  (c)  The 
number  of  activities  which  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously, 
with  attention  directed  to  each.  He  proposes  the  use  of  the 
word  "  attention-span  "  ( Umfang)  for  the  first  class,  reserving 
the  term  "  distribution  "  proper  for  the  second  and  third. 

The  first  question  here  is  whether  differences  in  the  atten- 
tion-span are  really  due  to  individual  differences  in  the  breadth 
of  attention  itself.  The  experimental  data  seem  to  show  that 
they  are  not.  It  is  of  course  true  that  individuals  perceive  a 
varying  number  of  letters  or  simple  objects  in  a  tachistoscope 
exposure  without  eye  movement,  and  that  this  number  is  rela- 
tively constant  for  each  individual.  But  Hylan  has  shown 
(33)  that  there  is  here  really  no  simultaneous  distribution  of 
the  attention;  that  it  is  not  the  width  of  the  attention-span 
that  is  different,  but  (a)  the  rapidity  of  fluctuation  of  the 
attention  from  one  stimulus  to  another,  and  (b)  the  power  of 
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synthesizing  disparate  stimuli  into  a  singly  apprehended  whole. 
His  subjects  directed  their  attention  to  a  number  of  slits  in  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  behind  some  one  of  which  was  to  appear 
a  white  bob,  the  order  of  appearance  being  at  first  known  to 
the  subject,  then  unknown.  When  the  particular  slit  behind 
which  the  bob  was  to  appear  was  unknown  to  the  subject,  the 
reaction  time  was  longer,  and  also  showed  a  greater  mean 
variation,  showing  that  the  attention  was  not  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  slits,  but  fluctuated  from  one  to  another. 
The  mean  variation  and  the  length  of  the  reaction  time  tended 
to  lessen  with  practice,  showing,  not  that  the  attention  was 
becoming  more  uniformly  distributed,  but  the  stimuli  were 
fusing  into  a  unity  for  consciousness.  In  the  light  of  these 
conclusions  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  admit  that  distribution 
of  the  attention  in  the  sense  of  the  attention-span,  means  any- 
thing more  than  either  quick  shifts  of  the  attention  or  the 
synthesizing  power  of  perception. 

Nor  is  the  case  difiFerent  with  the  second  use  of  the  term 
distribution,  when  stimuli  are  given  under  varying  conditions, 
as  in  everyday  life.  The  orchestra  leader  who  sees  the  move- 
ments of  the  players,  follows  the  tones  of  the  instruments,  and 
co-ordinates  the  whole,  is  showing  this  sort  of  distribution,  says 
Meumann;  a  sort  of  distribution  which  is  not  opposed  to  con- 
centration, but  supposes  a  high  degree  of  it.  He  suggests  for 
the  measure  of  this  sort  of  distribution  a  modification  of  the 
usual  tachistoscope  experiments.  Evidently  this  use  of  the  term 
is  only  a  complication  of  its  first  use,  and  must  be  discredited 
on  the  same  ground. 

For  the  measurement  of  the  third  sort  of  distribution,  that 
involved  in  carrying  out  several  activities  at  once,  Meumann 
suggests  the  use  of  an  apparatus  described  by  McDougall  (40) 
which  consists  essentially  of  a  rotating  drum  on  which  is 
pasted  a  strip  of  paper  with  dots  arranged  in  irregular  spirals. 
This  drum  is  set  rotating  at  a  given  speed,  and  the  subject, 
with  a  stylograph,  marks  each  dot  as  it  comes  before  him. 
Then  he  attempts  other  mental  operations  at  the  same  time, 
and  even  a  third  sort  of  activities  may  be  carried  on.  It  would 
seem  here,  too,  that  we  are  dealing  with  activities  which  are 
carried  on,  not  simultaneously,  but  by  quick  shifts  of  the  atten- 
tion. Motor  quickness,  too,  plays  a  part,  and  also  the  well- 
known  fact  that  some  of  such  activities  tend  to  lapse  from 
consciousness,  to  become  automatic. 

Our  conclusion  must  be,  then,  that  an  "  attention  type " 
cannot  be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  individual  differences  of  power 
of  distribution  of  the  attention,  since  this  power  on  examination 
reduces  to  other,  more  fundamental  factors. 

Meumann  discusses  second  the  concentrated  type.     Concen- 
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tration  produces  two  sorts  of  psychical  effects,  (a)  other  con- 
tents of  consciousnes  tend  to  be  inhibited,  and  (b)  there  is  a 
positive  supporting  effect  with  regard  to  the  favored  process. 
As  regards  the  degree  of  inhibition,  of  the  contents  in  the 
Blickfeldy  there  are  two  cases,  (aj  inhibition  of  sudden  stimuli, 
and  (b)  inhibition  of  long  continued  stimuli. 

For  measuring  the  degree  of  inhibition  of  sudden  stimuli, 
the  use  of  a  drum  is  suggested,  revolving  at  such  a  speed  that 
words  arranged  on  its  surface  so  as  to  be  seen  one  at  a  time 
can  just  be  read.  While  the  drum  is  revolving  at  this  optimum 
speed,  a  second  series  of  varying  tactual  or  auditory  stimuli  is 
introduced.  The  fewer  noted  of  the  second  series,  the  greater 
the  inhibition.  Miss  Sharp,  in  a  similar  experiment  (55), 
found  considerable  individual  differences.  Her  subjects  read 
aloud  about  ten  lines  of  a  novel,  without  hurrying.  The  time 
was  taken  and  the  subject  read  it  again,  at  the  same  time 
writing  letters  of  the  alphabet.  One  subject  accomplished  the 
first  reading  in  26  seconds  without  distraction,  the  second 
reading  with  distraction  in  29  seconds,  only  writing  13  letters. 
Another  subject  took  28  seconds  to  read  without  distraction, 
113  to  read  with  distraction,  and  wrote  91  letters.  The  diff- 
erences in  the  degree  of  inhibition  are  obvious. 

For  the  measurement  of  the  effect  of  long  continued  stimuli 
the  use  of  some  such  stimulus  as  the  noise  of  an  induction  coil 
is  suggested.  As  Kraepelin  has  pointed  out  (37),  the  effects 
of  habituation  tend  in  such  experiments  to  vitiate  the  results. 
Other  complications  in  interpreting  the  results  of  distraction 
experiments  have  already  been  suggested. 

The  positive  support  which  concentration  of  the  attention 
gives  to  an  activity,  says  Meumann,  is  extremely  difficult  to 
measure,  but  he  thinks  it  may  be  arrived  at  indirectly  through 
measurements  of  the  amount  of  distribution  shown,  or  through 
the  experiments  to  measure  the  degree  of  inhibition. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  matter  of  concentration  it  seems 
that,  although  they  cannot  be  well  measured,  considerable 
individual  differences  do  exist  which  do  not  reduce  to  anything 
more  fundamental.  It  seems  justifiable,  then,  to  make  indi- 
vidual differences  in  concentration  the  first  standard  for  mark- 
ing off  attention  types. 

Next,  the  fluctatiug-fixed  types.  Fixed  attention,  in  Meu- 
mann's  sense,  is  shown  by  a  subject  who,  for  short  stimuli, 
has  a  small  observation  field,  and  that  clear.  It  may  be  called 
objective  attention,  as  there  goes  with  the  clearness  of  obser- 
vation ability  to  reproduce  without  adding  subjective  elements 
to  the  objective  perception.  The  fluctuating  type  shows  a 
probably  larger  but  more  obscure  field,  with  less  objective  truth 
in  reproduction.     Binet  (8)  gives  interesting  illustrations  of 
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individual  diflferences  in  this  respect.  Frankl  (27),  in  the 
case  of  words  exposed  for  a  short  time,  says  that  a  subject 
showing  fixed  attention  begins  at  one  end  of  a  word  too  long  to 
be  apprehended  by  one  act  of  attention,  and  works  toward  the 
other  end,  or  begins  in  the  middle  and  works  systematically 
toward  the  ends,  while  the  individual  with  fluctuating  atten- 
tion catches  a  few  letters  here  and  there  and  guesses  at  the 
word. 

We  must  ask  now  whether  these  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  fluctuating  and  fixed  types  are  due  to  fundamental 
differences  in  attention,  or  whether  they  reduce  to  differences 
in  other  processes.  Frankl,  in  the  study  just  referred  to,  at- 
tempts to  show  that  they  depend  on  differences  in  the  modality 
of  mental  imagery — subjects  of  a  visual  type  showing  fixed 
attention,  auditory-motor  subjects,  fluctuating  attention. 

His  results,  however,  do  not  seem  conclusive,  owing  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  his  normal  subjects  numbered  only 
seven,  six  children  and  one  adult;  numbers  too  small  to  ex- 
clude chance  coincidence.  Diirr  (24)  considers  that  the  pri- 
mary difference  here  is  one  of  memory.  Only  a  subject,  he 
says,  who  possesses  a  sufi&ciently  good  memory  to  retain  the 
separate  parts  of  a  large  object  in  mind  and  finally  combine 
them  as  a  whole  can  proceed  by  the  systematic  method  of  fixed 
attention;  individuals  with  poorer  memories  find  themselves 
obliged  to  let  their  attention  fluctuate  rapidly  over  salient 
points. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  how  far  individual  differences 
in  power  of  concentration  are  responsible  for  differences  in 
fixit)'.  The  synthesizing  power  of  perception,  also,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  which  is  so  largely  due  to  past  training,  is 
evidently  partially  responsible.  Although  the  case  is  doubt- 
ful, it  seems  from  all  these  considerations  that  other  factors 
than  attention  are  so  largely  concerned  that  it  is  probably  a 
mistaken  view  which  would  make  individual  differences  in  the 
phenomena  under  consideration  due  to  definite  differences  in 
qualities  of  the  attention  itself..  The  fluctuating-fixed  types 
must  be,  then,  for  the  present,  ruled  out. 

The  next  types  discussed  are  those  of  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary attention.  Meumann  suggests  for  the  experimental 
measure  of  voluntary  attention  Kraepelin's  well  known  work- 
curves.  The  oftener  the  attention  tends  to  lapse  from  a  difl&- 
cult  task,  the  more  is  involuntary  attention  shown;  the  less  it 
tends  to  do  so,  the  greater  the  voluntary  attention.  These 
stand  in  inverse  relation,  so  that  measuring  one  necessa- 
rily involves  measuring  the  other. 

It  would  seem  that  the  differences  which  Meumann  has  in 
mind  here  really  reduce  to  differences  in  the  ease  with  which, 
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and  the  time  during  which,  resistance  to  long-continued  stim- 
uli is  kept  up.  But  the  amount  of  resistance  he  has  already 
told  us  may  be  used  to  measure  the  degree  of  concentration. 
The  temporal  element  will  be  discussed  later.  There  hardly 
seems  necessity  for  introducing  voluntary  and  involuntary 
types  as  new  terms  at  this  point,  for  so  far  as  differences  in  de- 
gree are  meant,  the  ground  has  already  been  covered.  In 
this  sense  voluntary  attention  supposes  a  less  perfect  degree 
of  concentration  than  involuntary,  and  hence  feelings  of  effort 
and  strain,  of  "activity,"  in  short,  which  tend  to  diminish  as 
the  adjustment  to  the  situation  is  effected.  The  other  possi- 
ble distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention  is 
in  the  matter  of  object.  Involuntary  attention  means  atten- 
tion to  an  object  for  its  own  sake,  voluntary,  for  indirect  rea- 
sons. But  this  difference  is  not  one  with  which  individual 
differences  in  the  qualities  of  attention  have  to  do,  but  a  differ- 
ence in  the  object  of  attention,  and,  as  such,  must  be  excluded 
from  any  group  of  types  based  on  differences  of  those  qualities. 
Individual  differences  in  the  power  of  voluntary  attention  re- 
duce, then,  to  differences  in  degree  of  concentration  and  differ- 
ences in  the  objects  with  which  attention  deals — the  former 
already  accounted  for,  the  latter  surely  an  impracticable  basis 
of  classification  because  of  its  complexity. 

Meumann  further  classifies  individuals  with  respect  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  attention  adapts  itself  to  a  new  task. 
The  familiar  experiment  of  finding  how  much  is  retained  by  a 
subject  after  each  reading  of  a  series  of  nonsense  syllables  will 
show  a  much  greater  amount  of  retention  after  the  first  read- 
ing for  some  subjects  than  for  others,  due  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  attention  adapts  itself  to  a  new  task.  Binet  (7),  sub- 
jecting II  pupils  classified  by  their  masters,  5  as  intelligent,  6 
as  unintelligent,  to  a  variety  of  tests,  reaction  times,  sesthesi- 
ometer,  accuracy  in  copying,  memory,  marking  letters  on  a 
page,  etc.,  found  that  the  main  difference  between  the  two 
classes  was  in  the  rapidity  of  adaptation.  The  intelligent 
pupils  did  the  tests,  as  a  rule,  much  better  the  finst  time  than 
the  unintelligent,  but  the  discrepency  tended  to  disappear  with 
practice.  Frankl,  in  the  study  mentioned  above  (27),  found 
considerable  individual  differences  in  rapidity  of  adaptation 
clearly  shown — differences  which  he  attempts  to  correlate  with 
differences  in  the  quality  of  mental  imagery. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  reduce  differences  in  rapidity  of 
adaptation  to  other  factors  than  fundamental  differences  in  the 
qualities  of  attention  itself.  Consequently  we  may  make  a 
grouping  of  individuals  into  types  with  respect  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  attention  adapts  itself  to  a  new  situation,  our 
second  basis  for  a  classification  into  attention  types,  the  first, 
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as  already  stated,  being  differences  in  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion possible. 

The  other  three  pairs  of  types  are  the  static-dynamic;  the 
uniform-variable,  and  the  resistant-fatigued.  By  static  attention 
Meumann  means  attention  which,  once  directed  to  a  task,  con- 
tinues without  further  impulse  from  without.  A  subject  who 
shows  dynamic  attention,  on  the  contrary,  has  to  be  constantly 
spurred  on.  He  would  measure  results  here  by  the  use  of 
just  supra-liminal  stimuli,  since  variations  are  more  easily  de- 
tected by  their  use. 

Regarding  the  uniform-variable  type,  he  says  merely  that 
the  course  of  concentration  is  with  some  individuals  particu- 
larly uniform,  with  others  it  varies  very  much.  For  the 
resistant-fatigued,  he  says  that  some  individuals  show  for  a 
short  time  great  concentration,  others  are  capable  of  long  and 
tireless  effort,  there  being  no  necessary  mathematical  relation 
between  degree  of  concentration  and  rapidity  of  fatigue. 

These  types  do  not  seem  to  be  well  differentiated.  The 
common  element  at  the  basis  of  all  of  them  is  evidently  tem- 
poral ;  the  time  for  which  a  certain  degree  of  concentration 
can  be  maintained.  All  three  reduce  to  one  series  of  individual 
differences,  which  adds  to  our  classification  a  new  element, 
that  of  time.  This,  again,  seems  fundamental,  and  may  be 
made  our  third  basis  of  classification. 

Meumann's  attention  types  are  then  reducible  to  three 
pairs,  showing  differences  in  (a)  degree  of  concentration, 
(b)  rapidity  of  adaptation,  and,  (c)  time  for  which  concentra- 
tion can  be  maintained.  His  other  tj'pes  are  either  not  clearly 
differentiated  from  these,  or  are  reducible  to  other  factors  than 
differences  in  the  qualities  of  attention  shown.  In  terms  of 
Titchener's  definition  of  attention,  these  would  mean  individual 
differences  in  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  ideas  can  be 
apprehended,  differences  in  the  rapidity  with  which  clearness 
is  attained,  and  in  the  time  for  which  it  endures.  So  far  as 
the  objects  of  attention  are  concerned,  we  might  add  to  these 
a  fourth  pair  of  types,  that  consisting  of  individuals  in  whom 
attention  tends  to  be  directed  to  those  objects  interesting  in 
themselves  (involuntarj' type),  and  that  made  up  of  individuals 
whose  attention  is  motivated  by  indirect  results  (voluntary 
type).  But  these  types  are  not  conditioned,  as  are  the  others, 
by  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  attention  itself,  but  rather 
b}'  environment  and  education,  are  very  complex,  and  probably 
exist  in  most  degrees  in  all  individuals. 

Regarding  the  existence  of  these  attention  types  among 
children,  Meumann  says,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  in 
substance:  Attention  among  children  is  rather  distributed  over 
a  great  number  of  objects  than  concentrated.     This  does  not 
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depend,  as  with  adults,  on  the  greater  number  of  objects  that 
can  be  clearly  apprehended,  but  on  the  instability  of  childish 
attention:  It  is  not,  as  with  adults,  a  sign  of  superiority,  but 
of  weakness.  Children  are  much  more  easily  distracted  than 
adults,  and,  the  younger  the  child,  the  easier  the  distraction. 
There  are,  of  course,  great  individual  differences,  the  attention 
of  a  gifted  child  being  sometimes  stronger  than  that  of  a  dull 
man.  Most  children  show  typically  fluctuating  attention, 
fixed  attention  not  developing  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year.  Children  with  fixed  attention  show  more  exact  observa- 
tion and  better  memory.  Children  are,  of  course,  characterized 
by  greater  involuntary  attention,  but  they  can  here  attain  great 
concentration,  as  witness  children  at  play.  Adaptation  is 
slower  with  children,  attention  is  more  dynamic  than  static, 
and  their  attention  is  more  easily  fatigued.  The  inhibitory 
energy  of  concentration  is  less  with  the  child.  The  bodily 
accompaniments  of  attention  are  strong  up  to  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  year.  This  shows  plainly,  since  the  attention  of 
the  child  is  weaker,  that  the  play  of  motor  processes  is  not  a 
measure  of  the  effects  of  attention,  or  of  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion itself.  Experiments  are  not  yet  definite  enough  in  most 
cases  to  give  definite  years  as  stages  in  the  development  of 
attention.  Attention  types  are  not  so  clearly  differentiated 
with  children  as  with  adults — the  reverse  of  image  types. 

Phrased  in  the  terminology  which  we  have  adopted,  all  this 
would  mean  that  degree  of  concentration,  rapidity  of  adapta- 
tion and  duration  of  concentration  are  less  with  children  than 
with  adults,  and  that  individual  differences  in  these  three  re- 
spects are  less  clearly  marked  with  them. 

As  regards  pedagogical  applications,  this  field  is  as  yet  too 
untried  for  much  to  be  said  with  precision.  Yet  one  important 
fact  does  emerge — that  in  all  qualities  of  attention  there  are 
very  great  individual  differences.  Any  educational  system 
which  would  expect  the  same  attention  from  all  pupils,  either 
in  degree  or  in  duration,  or  which  would  expect  all  pupils  to 
adapt  themselves  with  the  same  degree  of  quickness  to  new 
tasks,  is  manifestly  unscientific.  This  is  a  truism  as  regards 
pupils  of  different  ages,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
also  holds  true  among  pupils  of  the  same  age  and  grade.  Re- 
quirements must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  more  or  less 
elastic  for  optimum  results. 

III.  Conditions  and  Effects  of  Attention.  What  are  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  make  one  idea  clear  to  the  exclusion 
of  others?  Too  often  this  question  is  answered  by  simply 
saying  that  we  attend  to  the  interesting.  This  is  no  answer  at 
all  unless  we  carefully  distinguish  what  is  meant  by  interest. 
Dr.  Burnham  has  pointed  out  (14)  that  the  word  interest  is 
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used  in  two  senses ;  first,  to  mean  a  permanent  mental  posses- 
sion, like  an  interest  in  music,  and  second,  to  mean  the  feeling 
of  organic  adjustment  to  a  situation  that  comes  with  attention. 
In  the  second,  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  interest  is  not  a 
condition  of  attention,  but  the  feeling  side  of  the  process.  In 
this  sense  of  the  word,  we  do  not  attend  because  we  are  inter- 
ested, we  are  interested  when  we  attend.  If  the  word  is  used 
in  the  other  sense,  we  mean  that  there  are  in  consciousness 
certain  ideas,  certain  predisposing  feeling  tones,  certain  bio- 
logical factors,  which  make  the  passage  of  some  ideas  into  the 
Blickpunkt  easier  than  that  of  others.  These  factors  are  rela- 
tively permanent,  determined  by  both  racial  and  individual 
experience.  This  more  or  less  permanent  "set"  of  conscious- 
ness we  will  make  our  first  condition  of  attention. 

For  a  second  condition  there  ought  to  be  added  in  this  con- 
nection the  temporary  condition  of  the  individual,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental,  at  the  time  the  stimulus  is  given  —  mood, 
fatigue,  state  of  health,  physical  and  mental  tonus. 

Titchener  (62)  distinguishes  in  addition  the  following  con- 
ditions: The  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  its  quality,  its  temporal 
relations,  especially  repetition  and  suddenness,  the  advantage 
which  a  moving  stimulus  has  over  one  at  rest,  the  condition 
of  novelty  or  strangeness,  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  cor- 
responding ideas,  the  accommodation  of  the  organs  of  sense  to 
receive  the  stimulus,  the  absence  or  cessation  of  a  continued 
stimulus.  All  experimental  results  agree  practically  as  to  these 
conditions,  most  differences  being  in  matters  of  wording. 

No  revolutionary  pedagogical  applications  follow  from  the 
statement  of  these  conditions.  Their  applications  are  for  the 
most  part  obvious,  and  have  been  long  recognized.  The 
analysis  of  the  sense  in  which  interest  may  be  said  to  be  a 
condition  of  attention,  that  things  are  not  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  because  of  the  experience  which  we  bring  to  them, 
is  merely  another  statement  of  what  is  coming  to  be  a  truism 
— that  one  pupil's  pedagogical  meat  is  another's  poison.  The 
condition  of  movement  of  stimulus  recalls  the  interest  of  young 
people  in  anything  that  goes,  and  suggests  the  use  of  dy- 
namic presentation  wherever  possible  ;  the  use  of  toys,  of  mov- 
ing models,  and  a  utilization  of  bodily  activities  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  principles 
of  novelty  and  of  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  corresponding 
ideas  give  in  application  of  course  the  old  familiar  principle  of 
proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

The  principle  of  the  accommodation  of  the  organs  of  sense  is 
a  plea  for  the  attitude  of  attention  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  physiological  side  of  attention  shows 
the  importance  of  this  principle. 
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In  discussing  the  effects  of  attention  in  consciousness  we  may 
follow,  in  the  main,  the  classification  of  Pillsbury  (49).  In 
this  case  also,  there  is  general  agreement  among  investigators. 

1.  It  seems  established  that  only  one  thing  can  be  attended 
to  at  once.  Some  of  the  experimental  evidences  for  this  con- 
clusion have  been  noted  above. 

2.  Attention  is  unstable,  fluctuating,  as  the  rain  of  stimuli 
favor  now  this  activity,  now  that.  What  seems  attention  to 
one  object  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  is  really  a  series  of  atten- 
tions to  the  different  features  of  the  object. 

3.  Attention  hastens  the  entrance  of  the  idea  attended  to 
into  consciousness. 

4.  Rapidity  of  movement  is  accelerated  —  reaction  time  is 
shortened. 

5.  Attention  dominates  the  association  of  ideas;  ideas  not 
congruous  with  the  subject  attended  to  are  inhibited, 

6.  Experiments  in  learning  show  that  the  retention  of  an 
idea  once  attended  to  is  better  if  the  attention  is  not  imme- 
diately after  turned  to  some  other  active  ta.sk.  Recall  depends 
on  attention  previouslj'^  paid,  and  recognition  on  attention  at 
the  time. 

7.  Attention  tends  to  pass  into  movement.  The  clear  idea 
is  the  one  to  which  reactions  take  place. 

8.  To  this  series  ought  to  be  added  the  effect  of  attention  to 
ideas  of  a  given  sort  on  the  mental  and  indirectly  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  individual  at  a  given  time. 

One  application  on  which  some  stress  ought  to  be  laid  is 
that  of  the  motor  reaction  of  attention.  This  reaction  ought, 
according  to  most  modern  theories,  to  be  regarded,  not  as  cause 
nor  as  effect  of  attention,  but  as  one  of  its  essential  elements. 
If  we  suppress,  says  Lay  (39),  the  motor  aspect  of  attention, 
it  is  attention  no  longer.  Ribot's  doctrine  of  attention  as  es- 
sentially a  motor  phenomenon  is  well  known  (51).  Now 
the  phy.siological  expression  involved  in  attention  brings 
about  what  Lay  calls  a  "circular  reaction,"  so  that  the  pro- 
cess of  attention  is  further  facilitated.  It  follows  that  vigor- 
ous expression  of  attention  is  a  means  of  strengthening  it. 
Meumann  (43)  agrees  in  general  with  this  position,  but  thinks 
that  children  may  easily  carry  this  motor  reaction  too  far. 
Adjustment  of  the  .sense  apparatus  does  not  necessarilj'  mean 
that  attention  is  present;  over- energetic  adjustment  may  lead 
to  distraction.  Indeed,  if  energetic  expression  of  attention 
were  the  key  to  education,  the  traditional  Chinese  school 
ought  to  be  the  educational  institution  par  excellence.  But, 
while  experiments  like  those  of  Miinsterberg  with  lifted 
weights  (46)  seem  to  show  that  a  certain  distraction  may 
sharpen  the  attention  so  that  it  does  even  better  work  than 
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before,  Cohn  and  Gent  have  shown  (18)  that,  in  the  case  of 
testimony  taken  a  week  after  pictures  had  been  shown  while 
the  subjects  were  distracted  by  writing  number  series,  as  well 
as  with  material  presented  in  an  auditory  way,  there  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  objects  remembered  as  compared 
with  testimony  taken  under  similar  conditions  concerning 
similar  material  presented  without  distraction.  This  lessened 
accuracy  was  not  spread  evenly  over  the  whole  series,  but 
seemed  to  affect  most  the  less  obvious  details;  those  to  which 
closer  application  was  necessary.  Both  over-emphatic  expres- 
sion of  attention  and  sensory  distraction,  ought,  then,  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  pedagogy  which  would  argue  to  the  con- 
trary is  not  well  founded. 

IV.  Attention  and  other  Mental  Functions.  If  attention 
is  as  fundamental  in  the  mental  life  as  we  have  been  sup- 
posing, we  should  expect  to  find  it  standing  in  close  cor- 
relation with  the  other  factors  of  the  mental  life,  and  espe- 
cially with  that  indefinite  but  very  real  something  which  we 
call  "general  intelligence."  It  would  be  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected a  priori  that  high  intelligence  would  be  correlated  with, 
and  more  or  less  conditioned  by,  high  development  in  some  or 
all  of  the  qualities  of  the  attention  —  in  concentration,  adapta- 
tion or  duration.  And,  furthermore,  a  high  possibility  of  at- 
tention might  be  thought  to  stand  in  correlation  with  high  de- 
velopment of  other  functions,  like  association  and  memory. 
But  the  answers  to  these  two  questions  do  not  by  any  means 
stand  out  with  clearness  from  the  experimental  data  at  hand. 

In  the  experiments  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  correla- 
tions, it  has  not  been  usual  to  investigate  adequately  the  de- 
gree of  attention,  which  has  been  rather  presupposed  to  be 
maximal.  And  when  attention  has  been  considered,  it  has 
usually  been  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  its  different  functions  of 
degree  of  concentration,  quickness  of  adaptation  and  duration 
of  concentration.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  any  results  deal- 
ing with  attention  must  be  arrived  at  indirectly,  through  ex- 
periments dealing  with  factors  which  may  be  shown  to  be 
more  or  less  closely  correlated  with  attention.  This  again 
throws  us  back  to  our  second  question  :  are  there  processes  so 
correlated  ?  The  two  questions  can  be  answered  only  by  data 
which  at  best  are  scanty,  obscure  and  confusing.  But  before 
attempting  to  give  any  answer,  the  usual  method  of  procedure 
in  such  experiments  ought  to  be  noted. 

The  term  "intelligence,"  if  we  are  seeking  to  establish  cor- 
relations between  specific  factors  and  intelligence,  is  so  indefi- 
nite as  to  cause  diflSculty  at  the  start.  The  usual  method 
followed  has  been  to  assume  a  certain  grade  of  intelligence, 
usually  by  experimenting  with  children   whose  intelligence 
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has  been  graded  by  their  masters  as  "high"  or  "low." 
Then  it  is  ascertained  in  what  functions  the  former  are  better 
developed,  and,  if  the  latter  show  weakness  in  these  func- 
tions, a  correlation  between  grade  of  intelligence  and  develop- 
ment of  these  functions  is  supposed,  and  the  results  subjected 
to  a  more  or  less  mathematical  treatment  to  show  its  exist- 
ence. In  a  similar  way  the  correlations  between  separate 
functions  are  arrived  at.  The  method,  it  will  be  seen,  is  open 
to  serious  objections,  both  on  account  of  the  biased  and  a 
t>riori  way  of  assigning  intellectual  grades  to  the  subjects  at 
the  start,  and  on  account  of  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the 
mathematical  treatment  which  should  be  given  to  the  results 
in  order  to  establish  correlations. 

First,  then,  what  do  the  experimental  data  show  as  to  cor- 
relation between  attention  and  degree  of  intelligence. 

Binet  (7)  after  a  long  series  of  tests,  sensory,  motor  and 
those  predominently  intellectual,  finds  that  pupils  chosen  as 
intelligent  show  a  quicker  adaptation  of  the  attention  —  a  cor- 
relation between  intelligence  and  one  of  the  fundamental  qual- 
ities of  the  attention.  Consoni  (19)  finds  that  his  normal 
children  surpassed  his  sub-normal  in  what  he  calls  "dynamic 
attention  ",  and  defines  as  follows —  "a  series  of  attention  acts 
quite  near  together,  but  distinct  and  due  to  stimuli  of  varied 
nature  acting  through  a  short  time."  This  again  suggests  a 
correlation  between  quickness  of  adaptation  and  degree  of 
intelligence.  Winteler  (66),  working  with  only  eight  pupils, 
found  no  such  correlation. 

Many  investigators  have  sought  to  determine  whether  any 
correlation  exists  between  shortness  of  reaction  time  and  intel- 
ligence. Just  how  largely  individual  differences  in  reaction 
time  mean  individual  differences  in  degree  of  attention  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  open  question,  so  that  a  correlation  between 
reaction  time  and  intelligence  might  not,  even  if  established, 
show  a  correlation  between  degree  of  attention  and  intelligence. 
Reaction  time  and  intelligence  have  been  thought  correlated 
by  Gilbert  (29),  Kirkpatrick  (36),  and  Winteler  (66),  while 
the  correlation  is  denied  by  Binet  (7),  Binet  and  Vaschide 
(10),  Bagley  (3),  and  Cattell,  Farrand  and  Wissler  (68). 
Such  contradictory  results  show  well  the  imperfect  nature  of 
correlation  experiments.  It  is  possible  that  the  significant 
thing  for  intelligence  may  not  be  so  much  quickness  of  reaction 
time  as  the  smallness  of  the  mean  variation,  as  suggested  by 
Oehrn  (48),  which  would  show  uniformity  of  concentration. 

Griffing  (30)  and  Winteler  (66)  find  that  intelligent  pupils 
have  a  wider  attention-span,  which  really,  as  we  have  seen, 
means  a  greater  ability  for  perceptive  synthesis  and  greater 
rapidity  of  fluctuation  — adaptation  —  of  the  attention. 
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Dresslar  (23)  finds  among  intelligent  children  a  greater 
susceptibility  to  illusions  of  size  and  weight.  Seashore  (54) 
finds  no  correlation  between  intelligence  and  susceptibility  to 
illusion.  This  greater  suggestibility,  if  shown  to  exist,  v.ould 
suggest  in  part,  a  greater  power  of  concentration  of  attention, 
as  shown  in  the  inhibition  of  other  ideas. 

Binet  and  Simon  (9),  in  a  long  and  complex  series  of  tests, 
found  a  general  correlation  existing  between  the  higher  mental 
faculties  as  shown  in  such  activities  as  the  repetition  of  long 
phrases,  drawing  from  memory,  filling  gaps  in  texts,  response 
to  abstract  questions,  definition  of  abstract  terms.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  such  tests  all  three  qualities  of  the  attention  must  play 
a  large  part.  DeCroly  and  Legard  (22)  repeated  the  tests 
with  the  same  general  result.  Seashore  (54)  and  the  Col- 
umbia investigators  (65)  find  no  correlation  between  faculties, 
or  between  them  and  intelligence.  Spearman  (57)  criticises 
these  last  attempts  as  not  carefully  guarded  against  error,  and 
as  not  given  a  rigidly  mathematical  treatment.  He  himself, 
working  with  English  school  children,  carefully  graded  as  to 
age,  and  in  similar  environment,  finds  a  distinct  correlation 
between  acuteness  of  pitch  discrimination,  judgment  of  weights 
and  degrees  of  brightness,  and  between  all  these  and  degree 
of  intelligence,  as  established  by  school  studies,  by  natural 
capacity  (calculated  by  taking  the  difference  between  rank  in 
age  and  in  studies),  by  the  general  impression  made  on  the 
teachers  as  to  brightness  or  dullness,  and  by  estimated  com- 
mon sense,  as  checked  by  two  companions.  Now  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  those  tests  of  sensory  discrimination  which  he  used, 
and  found  to  correlate  with  intelligence,  are  all  dependent  to 
a  high  degree  on  power  of  concentration  of  the  attention.  It 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  correlation 
which  he  finds  is  due  to  the  working  of  the  attention,  showing 
more  strongly  in  the  more  intelligent  pupils.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  rather  intensity  of  concentration  than  quickness  of 
adaptation  which  i^  involved.  If  this  be  the  case,  here  again 
we  have  attention  correlating  itself  with  intelligence. 

Ebbinghaus  (25),  proceeding  from  the  theory  that  intel- 
ligence is  shown  in  the  combination  by  the  subject  of  materials 
presented  to  him,  used  the  method  of  having  his  subjects  insert 
words  which  had  been  omitted  from  a  text.  Here,  too,  atten- 
tion would  enter  in  all  three  qualities. 

Meumann  (42)  worked  with  800  school  children  in  tests  ot 
memory  and  reproduction  with  relation  to  intelligence.  He 
gave  as  tests  of  memory  series  of  concrete  and  of  abstract  words, 
and  tested  children  of  different  ages  for  their  retention.  Sec- 
ondly, words  were  given  and  the  children  told  to  write  the 
first   associated  word   that  suggested  itself.     The  quality  of 
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associations  alone  was  regarded.  He  concludes  that  intelligence 
shows  the  same  differences  in  different  ages  of  development 
that  it  does  between  individuals  of  high  and  low  intelligence, 
and  that  it  consists  of  the  following  factors;  (a)  capacity  for 
apprehending  abstract  relations,  (b)  exactness,  precision,  care 
and  self-contol,  (c)  a  certain  energy  of  concentration  of  atten- 
tion, (d)  memory  functioning,  especially  the  strength  of  the 
abstract  memory,  (e)  richness  and  originality  of  ideas  as  shown 
in  reproduction.  Here  again  is  a  correlation  between  attention 
and  intelligence. 

Ziehen  (69),  reporting  the  tests  which  he  uses  with  abnor- 
mal subjects,  says  that  no  test  of  intelligence  is  complete 
without  a  test  of  attention,  and  that  we  ought  to  look  less  to 
attention  to  sensations  than  to  ideas. 

Out  of  this  contradictory  mass  of  data  there  seems  to  emerge 
little  that  is  definite.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however, 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  does  exist  a  certain  correlation 
between  intelligence  and  the  qualities  of  attention,  though 
precisely  the  extent  or  nature  of  this  correlation  has  not  been 
shown.  The  great  pedagogical  value  of  further  studies  here 
is  obvious. 

Little  work  has  been  done  which  bears  directly  on  our 
second  question,  that  of  the  relation  between  a  high  degree  of 
attention  and  high  development  in  the  other  mental  functions. 
The  experiments  just  cited  may  throw  some  indirect  light  on 
the  question.  In  addition.  Boas,  in  his  tests  of  Worcester 
school  children  reported  by  Bolton  (11),  found  a  correlation 
between  the  memory  for  numbers  and  the  power  of  concen- 
trated attention.  Bourdon  (12)  found  a  correlation  between 
the  recognition  of  words  repeated  in  different  series,  between 
marking  letters  on  a  page,  and  the  number  of  associations 
with  a  stimulus  word  arising  in  one  minute.  Since  the  first 
two  are  dependent  on  attention,  recognition  on  past  attention 
and  the  marking  of  letters  largely  on  attention  at  the  moment, 
these  experiments  seem  to  show  a  correlation  between  power 
of  attention  and  power  of  association. 

Regarding  the  whole  matter  of  correlation,  then,  little  more 
can  be  said  than  that  certain  correlations  have  been  suggested, 
but  hardly  one  established.  Those  which  have  been  suggested 
seem  in  many  ways  to  point  to  the  importance  of  individual 
differences  in  attention  for  individual  intelligence. 

V.  Training  of  the  Attention.  The  existence  of  great  and 
admitted  differences  in  the  powers  of  attention  among  adults 
give  rise  to  the  question:  can  the  attention  be  improved  by 
education  ?  Obviously  individual  differences  cannot  be  ob- 
viated, but  can  they  be  lessened  at  all?  No  final  answer 
to  the  question  can  be  given  with  the  data  yet  determined, 
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yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  raise  the  question.  Improvement 
of  the  attention  itself  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
change  in  the  objects  with  which  attention  deals.  The 
child  who  shows  intense  attention  to  play  may  later  show 
the  same  intense  attention  to  his  studies,  yet  we  would  not 
be  justified  a  priori  in  speaking  of  the  change  as  an  improve- 
ment in  his  powers  of  attention,  but  merely  as  a  change  in 
the  material  with  which  his  attention  deals.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  rather — can  education  cause  a  change  in  the  individual 
in  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  ideas  are  apprehended, 
in  the  rapidity  of  the  adaptation  of  the  attention  to  ideas  re- 
mote from  the  previous  current  of  thought,  and  in  the  length 
of  time  for  which  a  series  of  ideas  can,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions,  be  kept  before  consciousness. 

In  view  of  the  exceedingly  fundamental  nature  of  attention, 
of  the  intimacy  with  which  it  is  bound  up  with  all  the  opera- 
tions of  consciousness,  and  of  the  closeness  with  which  it  must 
depend  on  the  fuiidamental  properties  of  the  nervous  sub- 
strate, it  would  seem  almost  justifiable  to  answer  the  question 
of  improvement  in  the  negative.  What  has  been  really 
changed  to  enable  us  to  give,  as  we  say,  closer  attention,  is 
the  number  of  associations  which  keep  different  aspects  of  the 
same  material  longer  before  the  mind.  It  is  the  binding  to- 
gether of  more  and  more  attentive  links  through  association 
into  what  seems  to  us  a  unitary  attentive  act.  The  reflex 
irritabilit}'  of  the  nervous  system  may  remain  the  same  or  even 
decrease,  and  yet  through  associations  one's  powers  of  applica- 
tion to  the  daily  task  may  all  the  time  increase. 

Summary 

I.  No  exact  experiments  have  as  yet  been  devised  for 
measuring  attention,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  the  degree  of  attention  shown.  All  conclusions 
which  depend  on  exact  measurements  of  attention  for  their 
validity  must  therefore  be  accepted  with  care. 

II.  There  exist  great  individual  differences  in**  attention, 
which  seem  to  reduce  to  three  types;  differences  in  degree  of 
concentration,  in  quickness  of  adaptation,  and  in  duration  of 
concentration.  Individual  differences  are  less  clearly  marked 
with  children  than  with  adults. 

III.  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  conditions  and 
the  effects  of  attention. 

IV.  Certain  correlations  between  individual  powers  of  at- 
tention and  intelligence,  and  between  attention  and  other 
mental  functions,  seem  to  suggest  themselves,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  these. 
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V.  Attention  cannot  be  improved  except  within  certain 
limits,  and  possibly  in  the  individual  not  at  all. 

VI.  Pedagogical  applications  which  follow  from  the  experi- 
mental data  so  far  attained  are  for  the  most  part  merely  con- 
firmations of  results  already  attained  by  other  methods,  with 
possibly  more  emphasis  on  individual  differences,  on  care  as  to 
the  proper  motor  expressions  of  attention,  and  on  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  attention  for  all  education. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  TRAINING 


By  James  Frederick  Rogers,  M.  D. 


In  the  late  revival  of  interest  in  man's  physical  welfare 
much  has  been  said  of  the  relation  of  physical  development 
and  health  to  moral  growth  and  condition.  There  has  been, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  on  the  part  of  enthusiasts  for  physical 
education,  some  stretching  of  this  relationship,  and  one  might 
infer  from  some  of  their  statements  that  our  athletes  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  prize  ring  were  the  most  moral  of  men,  all  others 
standing  at  least  a  few  steps  below  on  the  stairs  leading  to 
moral  heights.  Though  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  muscle 
and  nerve,  or  brute  energy,  must  go  to  shape  a  man  of  superior 
moral  nature,  he  must,  in  some  ways,  remain  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  animal,  or  the  "lower"  man,  than  our  ingrained 
ascetic  ideas  would  have  us  believe,  and  at  bottom  the  general 
theory  of  the  close  relationship  of  physique  and  morals  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  exaggerations  of  the  point  are  pardonable.  We 
cannot  laud  the  beating  of  some  one  else  in  a  game  as  the  most 
highly  moral  end  in  life;  though,  where  the  methods  are  above 
suspicion  and  there  is  no  better  purpose  to  which  the  bodily 
forces  can  be  exercised,  an  athletic  event  is  a  play  which  em- 
bodies the  fundamentals  of  conduct,  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  supremacy,  the  principle  by  which  life  has  been  previously 
perfected  and  which  still  holds  good  in  modified  form  in  daily 
life.  St.  Paul  used  the  athletic  game  as  symbolic  of  the 
Christian  life,  though  it  certainly  typifies  much  more  accu- 
rately the  common  creed  of  "get  what  you  can,  hold  what  you 
may,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  This  latter  idea  is 
so  "natural"  and  is  so  mixed  up  with  ideals  which  go  by  the 
name  of  Christian  that  moral  conduct  might  sometimes  be 
guessed  to  be  of  double  nature,  and  in  a  sense  it  is. 

Perhaps  a  simple,  practical  definition  of  a  superior  moral 
man  would  be  one  who,  while  abundanth'  able  to  care  for  his 
own  bodily  needs,  \-et  does  a  maximum  of  good  to  his  fellows. 
By  the  very  defining  of  morality  as  having  to  do  with  conduct, 
we  at  once  give  the  physical  condition  of  the  individual  a 
conspicuous  place,  for  no  conduct  goes  on  without  nutrition, 
muscle,  and  nerve,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  better  de- 
veloped and  co-ordinated  these  physical  processes,  other  things 
beijig  equal,  the  more  capable  a  man  is  of  the  highest  moral 
conduct ;  for  not  only  can  he  the  more  easily  carry  on  the 
labor  bj'  which  he  obtains  his  daily  bread,  but  he  has  abundant 
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resources  left  for  carrying  out  work  for  others,  and  for  being  a 
buoyant  social  creature. 

Any  observer  must  note  the  frequency  of  those  about  him 
who  scarcely  have  vitality  to  obtain  a  living,  and  who  conse- 
quently are  too  much  exhausted  physically  to  be  other  than 
cross  and  irritable  as  companions.  They  can  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  general  welfare.  Such  are  often  aware  of  their 
shortcoming,  and  seek  relief  in  Christian  Science,  which  may 
help  them  to  imagine  they  are  not  physically  inferior,  or  in 
the  New  Thought  cults  which  assuage  the  misery  a  little  by 
reducing  the  friction  from  worry  and  discontent, — attitudes  of 
mind  their  physical  state  makes  spontaneous. 

The  exponents  of  physical  improvement  thus  have  a  very 
powerful  argument  for  the  worth  of  their  particular  cause  from 
a  moral  standpoint  without  the  necessitj'^  of  exaggeration  by 
way  of  example.  Physical  development  does  not  give  a  man 
a  higher  moral  nature,  but  it  allows  him  to  exercise  that  na- 
ture if  he  has  it.  The  strong  frame  and  fine  muscular  devel- 
opment, and,  above  all,  the  competent  unfolding  of  the  nutritive 
powers,  cannot  make  a  Washington  or  a  lyincoln,  a  Moody,  or 
a  Brooks,  but  without  those  qualities  they  would  have  accom- 
plished far  less  than  they  did,  and  as  invalids  or  semi-invalids 
they  might  have  proved  a  burden  to  themselves  and  more  or 
less  of  a  nuisance  to  their  friends. 

Anything  which  interferes  with  bodily  growth  and  with  that 
normal  balancing  of  the  bodily  energies  which  we  call  health, 
must  be  productive,  if  not  of  immorality,  at  least  of  dimin- 
ished capability  for  the  highest  moral  attainment,  and,  viewed 
from  this  standpoint,  the  matter  of  the  conduct  of  the  public 
school  with  regard  to  these  fundamental  ends,  is  of  the  utmost 
seriousness.  School  authorities  cannot,  nor  can  the  state  as 
yet,  control  the  physical  care  of  the  child  before  its  entrance 
upon  school  work,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  does  it,  at 
present,  control  the  physical  conditions  at  home  during  the 
years  of  school  life.  At  present  it  must  admit  every  child 
that  comes  who  is  not  positively  diseased.  It  ought  to  take 
this  fact  into  consideration  and  limit  its  educative  endeavors 
so  that  no  child  will  in  any  sense  be  overburdened  by  his 
school  tasks.  A  recent  work  on  public  school  teaching  warns 
against  producing  the  condition  of  a  "deep  sense  of  misery  in 
the  morning,  one  or  more  insistent  ideas  which  cannot  be 
thrown  oflF,  and  so  thorough  a  wearing  out  that  the  subject 
becomes  anaesthetic  to  fatigue,  .  .  .  is  so  weary  that  he 
cannot  feel  his  own  weariness."  The  author  of  the  work  calls 
this  symptom-complex  a  sign  of  "dangerous  fatigue."  We 
think  any  neurologist  would  call  it  a  condition  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion from  which  the  brain  cells  would  slowly,  if  ever,  fully 
recover.     Meanwhile  the  school  goes  on  and  the  pupil  will  find 
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a  harder  task  than  ever  in  trying  to  recover  lost  ground,  even 
if  he  is  allowed  to  "heed"  the  warning  and  give  his  nervous 
system  opportunity  to  repair  the  damage  as  best  it  may.  No 
such  limit  fof  school  work  should  even  be  thought  of,  and 
pedagogical  drilling  carried  to  such  extremes  is  producing 
more  harm  than  good,  from  a  moral  as  well  as  other  stand- 
point. While  the  schoolroom  is  a  place  in  which  the  superior 
child  may  excel,  it  is  not  a  place  where  the  weak  should  be 
pushed  to  the  wall. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  effects  of  adenoids  and  other 
local  imperfections,  but  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  crippling 
that  results  from  damaged  nerve  cells.  Adenoids  can  be  re- 
moved. The  nerve  cells  can  hardly  reach  their  former  condi- 
tion even  if  they  can  have  the  time  for  recuperation. 

Perhaps  school  children  are  seldom  driven  to  this  point  of 
"  dangerous  fatigue."  If  so,  it  is  not  always  to  the  credit  of 
the  school  that  they  are  not;  Nature  has  a  way  of  defending 
herself,  in  the  average  case  at  least.  The  very  heaping  of 
lessons  suggested  by  mature  ideals  and  so,  ill-fitted  in  quantity 
or  quality,  upon  a  child  which  is  in  no  state  of  physical  or 
mental  maturity  to  cope  easily  with  it  all,  tends  to  a  positive 
immorality  of  a  vicious  type  in  the  way  of  lying  and  ail  sorts 
of  underhanded  methods  to  shirk  the  disagreeable  task.  Such 
conduct  is  natural  under  the  circumstances.  The  child  which 
rises  above  this  sort  of  thing  is  very  unusual  in  having  a  ner- 
vous machinery  capable  of  the  work  of  an  adult,  or  has 
risen  above  nature  for  the  time  being  in  a  precocity  for  which 
he  must  pay  the  penalty  later.  The  mental  machinery  of  a  fif- 
teen-year-old child  balks  at  heroic  doses  of  The  Princess  or  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,  material  suitable  for  the  adult  and  for  the 
exceptional  child  mind,  along  with  more  of  other  work  than  it 
can  do  well;  for  instinct  tells  him  that  he  cannot  do  all  this 
and  have  sufficient  energy  left  over  for  needed  bodily  play. 
Since  he  can  in  no  way  rid  himself  of  his  burden,  he  does  his 
work  more  or  less  poorly,  and  returns  to  Adamic  first  princi- 
ples of  putting  up  a  bluff  to  get  out  of  a  bad  mess,  and  not 
only  lies,  but  conducts  himself  like  seven  devils  besides.  We 
have  heard  teachers  of  much  experience  lament  the  diminished 
moral  state  exhibited  by  school  children,  and  while  teachers 
may  have  always  felt  pessimistic  in  dealing  with  the  frailities 
of  human  nature,  and  while  the  increase  in  inferior  foreigners 
in  our  midst,  and  other  factors,  may  have  tinged  the  state  of 
things  somewhat  for  the  worse,  the  writer  believes  that  the 
overburdening  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  child,  and  in 
the  city  a  diminution  of  his  physical  powers  for  mental  work, 
have  had  much  to  do  with  this  breaking-the-commandments 
form  of  immorality. 

The  child  who  toils  beyond  his  physical  resources  in  deal- 
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ing  with  lessons  fitted  in  quantity  and  quality  for  adults,  is 
worse  oflF  in  the  end  than  the  one  who  shirks,  if  there  is  dan- 
ger of  his  reaching  anywhere  near  the  point  of  '  'dangerous 
fatigue"  described  by  the  practical  (?)  educator.  It  is  certain 
that  those  pupils  who  cannot  be  made  to  stand  high  in  their 
studies  are  in  less  danger  of  any  possible  injury  from  nerve 
strain,  and  it  is  often  disconcerting  to  the  educator  to  discover 
how  well  they  get  along  in  life  after  leaving  school. 

It  will  quite  properly  be  said  that  school  work  cannot  be 
made  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  pupil;  that  its  pills  cannot  all 
be  sugar  coated.  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  whatever  the 
school  does,  it  has  no  business  to  lay  on  tasks  which  will 
lessen  the  growth  or  injure  the  health  of  any  child  which  it 
receives  through  its  doors.  I,ike  the  medical  art,  it  should  do 
no  harm  if  it  cannot  do  good.  Above  all,  it  is  bound  to  con- 
sider the  child  as  a  child,  and  not  assume  that  he  can  master 
adult  work  until  he  is  grown.  The  child  has  to  put  a  great 
deal  of  energy  into  growth,  if  he  is  to  grow — a  fact  which  we 
often  forget.  The  growing,  or  would-be  growing  child,  is  not 
always  taken  into  the  sessions  of  those  who  lay  out  his  school 
work  for  him — only  mature  minds  and  bodies  meet  there. 
Neither  is  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  who  deals  directly  with 
the  pupils,  always  consulted  in  .such  sessions. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  effects  of  end-of-the-term  ex- 
aminations for  passing.  This  has  been  harped  on  many  times 
though  not  enough.  These  and  other  swords  of  Damocle, 
trouble  always  the  physically  delicate  and  those  who  from 
sickness  may  have  lost  much  time  from  school.  The  occasional 
suicides  from  such  worries  hint  at  the  mental,  and  so  bodily 
distress  which  must  go  on  among  the  more  sensitive  children, 
who  need  no  incentives,  or  who  may  not  be  physically  com- 
petent for  their  tasks, — a  distress  which  must  hinder,  through 
friction,  the  accomplishment  of  what  otherwise  is  possible. 

Those  children  in  whom  there  is  a  superior  development  of 
the  nervous  structure  for  mental  work  are  the  salt  of  the  earth 
if  only  the  normal  growth  of  their  nutritive  structures  can 
be  kept  up  to  the  top  notch,  but  it  is  just  these  that  are  in  peril 
of  "dangerous  fatigue."  Their  superior  performances  tickle 
our  educational  pride  by  being  what  we  would  like  all  to  ac- 
complish; by  coming  up  to  adult  standards.  The  average  child 
will  take  care  of  himself  by  natural  protective  methods  of  me- 
diocre work,  or  sheer  disappointing  stupidity. 

So  long  as  these  two  classes  must  be  thrown  together,  the  form- 
er cannot  be  neglected,  and  the  latter  will  not  be  helped  by  any 
ill  adjustment  of  studies  or  methods  to  physical  conditions. 

Moral  education  is  said  to  be  the  end  of  all  education; 
if  so,  from  every  point  of  view,  physical  education,  preventive 
as  well  as  helpful,  looms  up  with  growing  importance. 
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By  M.  O'Bribn  Harris 


In  the  recent  enthusiasm  for  educational  reform  many  classes 
and  institutions  have  received  consideration — University  Col- 
leges have  been  fostered,  Training  Colleges  and  Systems  have 
increased  in  number  (I  refer  to  those  for  Secondary  Teachers), 
Pupil  Teachers  Centres  have  been  improved  out  of  existence 
and  an  almost  new  type  of  Secondary  School  developed  in  their 
stead.  Skilled  investigators  have  placed  before  the  public  the 
provision  that  exists  for  education  of  the  higher  types ;  whilst 
in  your  pages  has  been  a  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  our 
infants.  In  all  this  there  is  hope  for  the  future,  and  yet  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  class  of  children  largely  neglected — I  mean 
those  attending  the  public  elementary  schools. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  "ladder  to  the  University",  nor  the  gen- 
erous schemes  of  scholarships  provided  for  the  fortunate  few 
with  brains  and  with  a  sufficiently  advantageous  environment 
to  enable  them  to  use  these  brains.  We  may,  perhaps  rightly, 
pride  ourselves  that  we  are  beginning  to  make  provision  for 
the  education  of  those  who  are  to  be,  in  the  future,  the  ser- 
geants, if  not  the  captains,  of  industry.  We  may,  for  the 
present,  assume  that  these  are  receiving  good  training  for  their 
future  work,  and  that  the  nation  will  in  due  time  reap  an  in- 
terest of  efficiency  for  the  principal  invested  in  their  education. 
But  there  still  remains  the  rank  and  file  of  the  children  of  the 
nation,  the  90,  95  or  in  some  cases  the  100  per  cent,  of  the 
children  beginning  life  in  an  elementary  school.  When  the 
'capacity-catching'  scheme  has  carried  oflf  the  more  intellectual 
children  there  still  remains  not  only  the  larger  number,  but 
those  constituting  the  nation's  greatest  problem.  'To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given'  is  exemplified  in  the  child  to  whose 
ability  there  is  added  opportunity;  'from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away'  is  the  fate  of  the  school  and  of  the  child 
of  ordinary  type.  The  elementary  school  thus  depleted  of  its 
cleverest  children  is  severely  ignored  by  the  public — unless 
indeed,  the  question  of  religious  education  is  raised.  But  in 
London  and  the  large  towns  where  no  such  question  arises, 
the  right  working  of  these  schools  is  of  vital  importance. 

1  While  this  paper  is  devoted  primarily  to  a  problem  in  English 
education  it  has  suggestions  of  general  importance. 
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The  children  remaining  in  these  schools  fall  into  two  divi- 
sions. In  the  first  place  there  are  all  the  children  under  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age  as  yet  undifferentiated,  receiving  in 
common  the  groundwork  of  education,  the  future  structure 
still  undecided.  The  training  of  these  children  should,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  not  only  as  at  present  the  main  aim  of  the 
elementary  school,  but  its  only  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  also  at  the  present  time  the  children  above  the  age 
of  eleven,  who  have  been  weighed  in  the  Scholarship  balance 
and  found  wanting,  who  are  to  finish  their  education  as  ele- 
mentary school  children.  These  children  of  the  older  section 
are  the  ones  who  appear  to  be  neglected  by  all  the  schemes 
recently  put  forward.  They  form  a  class  distinct  from  the 
'primary'  children  and  are,  perhaps,  even  more  ready  for  a 
change  in  their  training  than  the  more  favored  ones  selected 
for  'secondary'  education.  They  constitute  the  class  on  whom 
I  should  like  for  the  present  to  concentrate  attention. 

A  slight  provision  is  made  for  a  small  proportion  of  these 
children  in  the  Higher  Grade  or  Higher  Elementary  School, 
and  this,  it  may  be  argued,  affords  the  solution  of  the  matter. 
By  no  means  —  the  more  children  are  taken  away  for  higher 
education  from  the  ordinary  Board  schools,  the  worse  is  the 
lot,  educationally,  of  those  that  remain.  They  are  of  very 
varying  needs,  these  children  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  and  yet  in 
many  cases  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  form  more  than 
one  or  two  classes.  Their  work  brings  no  Kudos  to  the  school, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  professionally  from  special  care 
bestowed  on  their  training  —  they  are  in  a  sense  'nobody's 
children'.  And  yet  they  are  the  coming  generation,  the 
Parents  potentially  of  the  succeeding  generation  ;  in  fact  they 
will  constitute  the  London  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  our  schools  seem  to  me,  as  I  think  of  the  typical 
London  boy  or  girl,  to  have  failed  in  the  past.  In  this  stage 
there  lies,  from  the  increasing  depletion  for  higher  education, 
the  great  danger,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  opportunity 
for  the  future. 

Among  these  boys  and  girls  are  the  admitted  failures,  the 
semi-  or  wholly  defiant,  roughly  talking,  coarsely  acting  ones, 
whose  fourteenth  birthday  is  welcomed  by  themselves  as  a 
relea.se  from  school  restraint,  by  their  parents  as  the  full  en- 
trance into  the  wage-earning  period,  and  even  by  the  most 
conscientious  teacher  as  a  relief  from  ever-present  responsibility 
and  fruitless  anxiety.  They  seem  to  carry  on  the  reckless, 
savage  irresponsibility  of  the  child  stage  of  development,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  lower  grade  powers  of  youth  without  the  con- 
trol of  the  dawning  sense  of  reason.  Others,  a  second  class, 
hardly  less  discouraging,  pass  through  and  out  of  our  schools 
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without  appearing  to  reach  any  degree  of  power  or  life.  And 
what  even  of  the  successes?  the  bright,  well-drilled  intelligent 
boys  and  girls? 

They  are  found  later  in  the  lower  clerkships,  and  as  intelli- 
gent warehousemen,  or  skilled  workers,  as  shophands  and 
typewriters  —  passable  in  their  business  hours  but  in  their 
recreations  hardly  more  refined  than  their  duller  comrades  who 
are  the  drudges  of  the  London  labor  market.  Surely  some 
one  has  blundered  ! 

The  schools  cannot  do  everything.  It  is  unfair  to  lay  on 
them  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the  crushing  influence  of 
the  machinery  of  industry  and  commerce  and  to  the  deadening 
environment  of  lower  and  even  middle  class  London  life.  And 
yet  under  different  conditions  of  organization  and  administration 
much  might  be  done.  There  must  be  some  powers  of  body 
and  mind  to  which  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen 
appeal  can  be  made,  some  faculty  which  can  be  so  developed 
as  to  give  boys  and  girls  an  interest  in  something  outside 
themselves  and  their  animal  needs,  a  respect  for  themselves 
and  their  bodies  which  shall  show  itself  in  stronger  and  purer 
lives.  To  these  powers  and  faculties  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
School  to  appeal. 

Improved  teaching  in  the  'primary'  part  of  the  school — such 
as  should  become  possible  even  under  present  conditions  if  the 
'Suggestions  to  teachers'  recently  issued  by  the  Education 
Department  are  adopted,  such  as  will  be  still  more  possible 
when  the  physical  needs  of  the  child  are  met  by  suitable  food 
and  clothing,  by  the  opportunity  for  exercise  and  cleanliness 
afforded  by  a  daily  bath  or  swim — will  lighten  the  task  of  the 
older  section.  Yet  there  will  always  remain  special  problems 
very  different  from  the  problems  of  earlier  school  life. 

These  children  (12  to  14  or  15)  are  as  different  from  those 
of  the  primary  stage  (8  to  12)  in  the  treatment  they  require, 
as  they  are  in  size  and  build  of  body.  And  even  their  change 
in  size  and  form  does  not  indicate  at  all  adequately  the  deeper 
changes  physically  and  psychologically.  The  earlier  period 
has  been  one  of  but  slow  growth  for  the  fundamental  bones 
and  muscles  of  the  body,  whilst  the  accessor^'  muscles,  e.  g., 
those  of  hands  and  fingers,  face  and  throat  have  been  at  a 
most  susceptible  stage  for  training  in  accuracy  of  movement, 
manipulation  and  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  the  period 
under  consideration  is  one  of  rapid  increase  in  height  and 
weight  for  both  boys  and  girls,  the  most  active  growth  period 
coming  a  little  earlier  for  girls  (11- 13)  than  in  the  case  of  boys 
(13-15).  It  is  again,  as  it  was  at  the  kindergarten  age,  the 
turn  of  the  larger  muscles — a  fact  which  indicates  that  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  change  in  employment.     Much  of  the 
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work  of  the  smaller  muscles  requiring  fine  muscular  adjust- 
ment which  was  rightly  undertaken  in  the  primary  stages  may 
now  be  harmful  to  the  nervous  system  if  unduly  pressed. 

The  brain,  which  had  almost  reached  its  full  size  at  the  age 
of  about  seven  years,  now  practically  ceases  growth  in  size, 
and  prepares  for  that  change  in  complexity  of  structure  which 
corresponds  to  the  power  of  reasoning — a  change  which  is  still 
considered,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  not  to  come  till 
about  the  age  of  fourteen.  Surely  there  is  in  this  psycho- 
physiological fact  an  indication  that  when  provision  has  been 
made  for  exceptional  cases  nothing  is  gained  by  pressing  on 
the  average  child  an  intellectual  training  for  which  he  is  not 
yet  ready.  The  failure  already  alluded  to  of  the  ordinary 
school  course  in  the  case  of  the  average  town  child  bears  out 
this  view. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  consider  what  training  should, 
for  the  typical  child,  replace  ordinary  book  work.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  such  course  of  training  seems  yet  to  have  been 
framed  on  an  adequate  scale.  Unfortunately,  too,  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  devise  such  a  scheme  have  not  as  a  rule  the  ex- 
perience requisite.  Being  themselves  highly  endowed  intel- 
lectually, they  have  not  passed  through  such  a  stage  of  intel- 
lectual pause  in  their  own  history;  nor,  as  framers  and 
administrators  of  codes  and  regulations,  do  they  come  into 
touch  directly  with  those  whose  school  days  end  in  this 
dreamy  twilight.  The  pity  of  it,  for  the  children  whom  we 
are  considering,  is  that  with  the  age  of  fourteen  closes  their 
intellectual  opportunity  for  life.  This  is  perhaps  some  excuse 
for  the  stress  that  has  in  the  past  been  laid  on  the  would-be 
intellectual  type  of  education.  But  alas!  the  well-meant  kind- 
ness has  merely  caused  a  reaction.  Not  only  has  the  door 
been  closed,  but  against  it  lies  the  great  stone  of  the  school- 
formed  distaste  for  mental  application. 

The  same  result  is  to  be  seen  in  much  the  same  form  in  all 
walks  of  life,  but  in  other  cases  the  door  of  intellectual  hope 
is  not  so  early  closed. 

Two  interesting  questions  rather  apart  from  our  main  con- 
sideration, though  not  without  bearing  upon  it,  may  be  raised 
here.  Their  solution  is  left  to  the  reader.  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  entirely  due  to  different  endowment  of  brain  power  that 
intellectual  life  is  at  such  different  levels  of  intensity  in  differ- 
ent people?  Secondly,  do  we  find  here  the  reason  for  the 
zest,  unparalleled  to-day,  shown  by  the  untaught  artisan  of  the 
thirties  and  forties  for  matters  political,  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual ?  the  reason  for  the  emptiness  deplored  in  our  Even- 
ing Continuation  Schools,  and  the  cold  reception  of  University 
Extension  by  the  working  classes,  whilst   many   men   and 
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women  of  the  past  generation,  without  '  schooling,'  have  edu- 
cated themselves  even  in  the  world  of  books  ? 

The  first  step  towards  solving  our  problem  would  be  to 
recognize  that  a  period  of  special  importance  has  been  reached, 
to  transfer  from  the  primary  school,  not  only,  as  at  present, 
the  children  destined  for  secondary  and  higher  elementary' 
schools,  but  those  also  who  are  unprepared  for  education  ac- 
cording to  either  of  these  types.  This  would  mean  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  kind  of  school ;  although  readjustment  of  de- 
partments might  obviate  the  necessity  for  new  buildings.  It 
would  mean  a  new  departure  and  the  recognition  that  it  is 
worth  the  nation's  while  to  give  careful  thoughts  and  special 
attention  to  the  apparantly  less  gifted  of  her  children.  The 
nation  needs  that  each  child  should  be  developed  just  in  the 
manner  that  he  requires,  and  it  may  be  that  from  the  more 
slowly  maturing  brains  of  these  children  there  may  be  pro- 
duced as  good  an  adult  type  as  from  more  precocious  ones.  It 
may  be  that  some  Miltons  have  been  kept  mute  and  inglorious 
by  the  deadening  results  of  our  present  school  system  ;  some 
Newtons  may  have  remained  in  the  stupid  schoolboy  stage 
all  their  lives. 

To  the  new  kind  of  school,  the  term  secondary  should,  I 
think,  be  applied,  as  well  as  to  the  schools  now  known  as 
Higher  Elementary.  The  old  restriction  of  the  word  'second- 
ary' to  schools  independent  of  public  monej'  has  gone,  and  the 
term  now  connotes  schools  which  provide  at  least  a  regular 
course  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  whilst 
the  term  'higher  secondary'  seems  gaining  ground  for  those 
schools  which  keep  their  pupils  to  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen. 

The  present  limit  of  the  elementary  school  career,  whether 
in  an  ordinary  or  Higher  Elementary  School,  is  fifteen  years, 
an  optional  limit,  it  is  true,  the  compulsory  age  being  still 
fourteen,  but  one  which  should  in  the  near  future  be  universal. 
Hence  the  crucial  distinction  between  the  Elementary  and  the 
Secondary  School  is  this  one  year  of  school  life.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  underrate  its  value,  or  minimize  its  efiect  on  cur- 
riculum and  methods.  But  the  distinction  is  a  small  one,  and 
artificial,  as  compared  with  the  great  physical  and  psychological 
one  which  separates  the  child  of  'primary'  age  from  the  boy  or 
girl  entering  on  the  stage  preparatory  to  adolescent  develop- 
ment— ready  that  is  to  say  for  the  secondary  stage  of  his  edu- 
cation. The  Higher  Elementary  school,  then,  should  be  known 
as  the  Junior  Secondary  School,  and  the  new  type  of  school 
which  I  here  advocate  might  be  the  Lower  Secondary — or 
perhaps  the  National  or  People's  secondary  school. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  name.     It  involves  an 
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alteration  of  focus,  perhaps  even  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
things.  It  involves  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  child 
to  education,  not  merely  in  a  vague  sense,  but  to  the  education 
fitted  to  his  age  and  capabilities — (i)  to  primary,  i.  e.,  undif- 
ferentiated education  up  to  the  age  of  about  eleven  or  twelve ; 
(2)  to  secondary  education  of  the  type  which,  having  due 
regard  to  the  time  which  he  is  to  remain  at  school,  makes  the 
best  possible  use  of  that  time  for  the  development  of  his 
powers.  For  the  child  who  can  be  kept  at  school  till  the  age 
of  sixteen  either  by  his  municipality  or  by  his  parents,  this 
will  be  found  in  the  Secondary  Schools;  for  the  more  intellec- 
tual of  the  children  who  must  leave  school  at  fifteen,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Junior  Secondary  School ;  for  ail  others  the  Lower 
Secondary  School  must  make  careful  provision. 

Let  me  now  indicate  something  of  the  lines  on  which  such 
a  school  might,  in  the  first  case,  be  planned,  for  London  or 
one  of  the  larger  towns — leaving  later  developments  and  varia- 
tions to  develop  as  experience  is  gained. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  good  foundation,  physically  and  men- 
tally, has  been  laid  in  the  primary  school ;  and  that  (let  me 
repeat  it)  the  more  intellectual  children  have  been  drafted  off 
into  the  Secondary  schools,  whether  of  the  ordinary  or  of  the 
Junior  (z.  e.,  Higher  Elementary)  type,  leaving  the  majority, 
the  rank  and  file,  for  the  Lower  Secondary  School.  Such  a 
school  must  deal  largely  with  concrete  things,  the  everyday 
objects  of  various  departments  of  life,  not  in  order  that  their 
study  should  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  that  it  may  at  once  stimu- 
late the  mental  powers  and  afford  them  matter  to  work  on. 
In  the  case  of  these  scholars  the  brain  requires  stimulation 
through  the  senses  in  a  manner  unnecessary  for  those  with 
greater  power  of  abstract  thought.  The  object  of  the  school 
being  to  send  forth  citizens  who  shall  be  responsible  members 
of  society,  leading  thoughtful,  self-respecting  lives,  the  spirit 
of  responsibility  and  self-reliance  must  be  fostered  wherever 
possible.  Since  the  children  are  to  go  into  the  world  early, 
they  should,  earlier  than  in  other  schools,  be  trained  to  govern 
and  control  themselves,  not  merely  to  keep  order  under  the 
eye  of  a  teacher.  This  will  not  be  so  difiBcult  of  attainment 
as  at  first  sight  appears,  if  the  work  of  the  school  is  so  con- 
trived that  the  children  may  enjoy  it  for  its  own  sake.  If  we 
succeed  in  finding  the  right  work,  this  will  almost  necessarily 
be  the  case. 

Since  there  is  but  little  intellectual  basis  for  common  intel- 
lectual work,  and  since,  as  will  be  seen  later,  mental  work  is 
to  arise  from  technical,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  for 
boys  and  girls  the  curriculum  must  be  different.  Whatever 
the  value,  under  ideal  conditions,  of  co-education  for  all,  or 
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even  under  present  conditions  for  the  somewhat  similar  mental 
training  of  intellectual  boys  and  girls,  co-education  seems  to 
me  unsuitable  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  type  under  consideration 
—  as  things  are  now  in  our  great  towns,  with  their  complex 
economic  conditions,  and  with  the  staff  at  present  allowed 
for  schools. 

As  regards  boys  I  must,  to  a  large  extent,  content  myself 
with  general  principles,  leaving  details  to  those  who  have 
specialized  in  the  training  of  boys.  Much  might  be  learned 
from  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  perhaps  even  from  the 
experiments  in  vacation  schools. 

In  physical  training  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a 
period  for  the  larger  rather  than  the  smaller  muscles  to  develop. 
Who  does  not  know  the  awkwardness  and  angularity  of  both 
boys  and  girls  at  some  part  of  this  stage  unless  the  right  ex- 
ercise is  provided?  The  small  muscles  must  not  be  wearied 
with  fine  manipulation  ;  while  for  the  larger  there  should  be  a 
continuation  of  the  free  exercises  and  daily  swim  of  the  primary 
school,  with  the  addition  of  suitable  gymnasium  work.  In 
connection  with  these  there  might  be  simple  instruction  in 
physiology,  dietetics,  and  the  laws  of  health.  Wood  and  metal 
work  might  be  taken  up,  as  well  as  simple  drawing  from  nature 
and  design ;  all  lending  themselves  to  simple  mathematical 
calculation,  but  above  all  tending  towards  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful craftsmanship. 

In  music,  the  work  of  the  primary  school  in  teaching  class 
singing  and  giving  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  good  music 
should  be  continued. 

Intellectual  work  should  be  comparatively  simple,  but  with 
difficulties  to  be  honestly  faced.  The  object  lesson  of  the 
primary  school  would  give  place  to  work  in  a  classroom  or 
laboratory  specially  fitted  for  a  simple  physical  course,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  few  fundamental  mathematical  ideas 
would  be  developed  geometrically  or  arithmetically.  This  would 
involve  simple  use  of  easy  decimals  and  percentages  —  the 
whole  of  the  arithmetic  necessary  unless  practice  in  accurate 
addition  of  money  were  considered  advisable. 

The  ordinary  history  or  geography  lesson  might  resolve 
itself  into  an  introduction  to  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire 
and  its  institutions,  with  special  reference  to  London  (or  the 
place  where  the  school  was  situated)  and  the  duty  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Guildhall,  Westminster 
Abbey  and  places  of  similar  historic  value,  with  others  of  local 
interest,  should  be  visited  once  or  twice  in  the  three  or  four 
years'  course,  and  some  form  of  election,  parliamentary  or 
municipal,  might  once  a  year  be  carried  out  to  initiate  the 
boys  into  the  mysteries  of  voting- paper  and  ballot-box. 
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The  study  of  English  should  aim  at  making  wholesome  lit- 
erature a  pleasure.  Opportunity  for  listening  to  good  reading 
or  for  browsing  in  a  library  might,  as  a  rule,  replace  the 
ordinary  reading  lesson  ;  whilst  occasional  elocution  lessons 
would  discover  the  dramatic  powers  of  some  and  improve  the 
enunciation  of  all. 

Here  in  literary,  as  before  in  manual  and  musical  work,  we 
may  cross  the  boundary  line  and  pass  into  the  regions  of  art. 
In  each  case  the  boy  must  be  put  in  the  path  towards  the  best 
in  art,  and  even  led  some  steps  of  the  way  ;  so  that  he  may,  if 
he  have  eyes,  see  something  of  its  charms,  and  that  he  may 
not  leave  school  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  his  nature. 

For  girls  a  considerable  part  of  the  course  would  be  simi- 
lar. Their  science,  however,  and  much  of  their  mental  work 
would  centre  round  the  domestic  rather  than  the  mechanical 
arts.  As  at  present,  there  would  be  laundry  and  needle- 
work, also  cookery,  hygiene  and  dietetics  being  taught  in 
connection  with  these  subjects.  A  very  little  un-technical 
physiology  might  also  be  linked  to  this  work,  and  to  the  phy- 
sical exercises  of  the  girls.  For  this  there  should  be  simple 
gymnasium  work,  and  a  course  including  organized  games 
and  well-balanced  movements  leading  up  to  suitable  forms  of 
dancing.  The  revival  of  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  reading 
aloud  during  the  practice  of  needlework  would  give  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  range  of 
interesting  literature.  As  I  write  there  arises  the  pleasant 
recollection  of  mj'  schoolgirl  introduction  in  this  way  to  the 
following  among  others,  Evangeline,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Mot- 
ley's Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  Ethics  of  the  Dust. 

In  mathematics  the  demands  would  be  even  simpler  than 
in  the  case  of  boys.  The  keeping  of  accounts  and  the  calcula- 
tion of  interest,  the  measurement  of  areas  and  working  to 
scale  in  garment-cutting,  the  calculation  of  dietaries  and  of 
prices  —  these  seem  to  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Direct  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  maternity  is 
often  demanded  from  the  schools.  But  I  think  that  their 
work  will  be  done  if,  in  addition  to  the  rousing  of  the  girl's 
mental  faculties,  they  teach  her  the  care  of  her  own  person 
and  of  her  househould  surroundings.  The  former  is  provided 
for  in  the  work  already  mentioned;  the  latter  would  be  possi- 
ble in  a  domestic  laboratory  or  living  room  of  the  following 
type.  The  capital  cost  of  such  a  laboratory  would  not  be 
great;  and  only  a  small  amount,  20/  to  50/  per  annum,  per- 
haps, would  be  needed  for  upkeep. 

This  classroom  would  be  fitted  as  a  living  room,  and  used 
as  such  during  the  afternoon  work.  It  should  in  the  first 
place,  with  certain  limitations,  be  furnished  according  to  the 
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judgment  of  the  senior  girls,  and  should  be  kept  in  order  and 
repair  for  a  school  year  by  successive  classes  of  girls. 

Cheap  oilcloth,  such  as  would  doubtless  be  selected  for  the 
floor,  would  contrast  with  the  good  linoleum  now  supplied  to 
some  rooms  in  the  schools — chairs  and  tables  of  the  ordinary 
household  type,  of  the  neighborhood,  used  along  with  a  few 
simple  well-made  ones  specially  provided  would  soon  show  the 
weakness  of  bad  workmanship.  In  the  first  year  the  allow- 
ance for  upkeep  would  supply  curtains,  crockery  (for  use  at 
school  functions,  e.  g.,  at  an  At  Home  to  parents  in  this 
room),  a  kettle,  and  such  conveniences  as  shelving.  As  the 
time  went  the  allowance  would,  by  consultation  and  decision 
of  the  class  in  charge,  be  spent  in  replacing  and  mending  worn- 
out  furniture  and  utensils,  and  the  lesson  of  cutting  one's 
coat  according  to  the  cloth  might  thus  be  early  illustrated. 
Accurate  accounts  would  be  kept  for  comparison  and  criticism 
from  year  to  year.  The  keeping  of  these  accounts  would  in 
itself  be  a  useful  exercise,  but  their  importance  would  lie  in 
the  possibility  of  their  teaching  the  value  of  quality  in  com- 
parison with  quantity,  showing  the  frequent  connection  between 
the  cheap  and  the  nasty,  and  proving  the  truth  of  the  not- 
suflSciently  familiar  saying,  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

As  sketched,  the  scheme  for  the  proposed  Lower  Secondary 
Schools  may  appear  dogmatic,  but  it  is  put  forward  merely  as 
suggestive.  It  is  by  no  means  ideal,  but  nothing  to  meet 
existing  conditions  could  be  so.  It  is  admittedly  limited  in 
intellectual  scope,  but  surely  the  admission  of  our  future 
citizens  to  the  antechamber  of  higher  thought  is  something. 
At  present  they  seem  repelled  from  even  approaching  its  pre- 
cincts. It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  set  up  artificial  barriers 
or  to  exclude  any  from  the  privileges  of  intellectual  life.  The 
great  joy,  the  one  all-compensating  moment  for  the  teacher  is 
when  he  welcomes  some  young  initiate  into  the  brotherhood 
of  thought.  He  must  not  be  deprived  of  one  such  opportunity. 
But  for  the  most  part,  the  children  sitting  in  the  market-places 
do  not  respond.  We  pipe  unto  them  and  they  do  not  dance, 
we  mourn  and  they  lament  not.  Why?  Because  our  instru- 
ments are  strange,  our  speech  unfamiliar.  We  must  no  longer 
speak  in  a  strange  tongue,  we  must  learn  the  language  of  the 
market  place,  and  introduce  it  into  our  schools.  Then  there 
will  be  a  response.  We  shall  be  able  to  build  up  from  our  at 
present  irresponsive  recruits  an  army  whose  rank  and  file  shall 
be  fit  for  the  work  of  our  generation ;  whose  successors  shall  be 
worthy  citizens  of  '  no  mean  city  ' . 
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The  problem  of  determining  the  ideational  types  of  school 
children  and  of  discovering  the  course  of  the  development  of 
these  types  is  important  in  connection  with  the  broader  question 
of  the  technique  and  economy  of  learning,  and  is  thus  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  field  of  mental  hygiene.  I  take  it, 
therefore,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  bringing  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  this  Conference  on  Child  Welfare. 

The  investigations  that  have  so  far  been  made  concerning 
this  problem  are  few  and  lack  conclusiveness.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  partial  failure  of  the  investigations  up  to  date 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  conception  in  regard  to  ideational 
types  is  inadequate. 

It  has  been  too  often  assumed  that  there  are  absolutely  dis- 
tinct types  distinguishing  various  persons  in  all  phases  of  their 
thinking;  that,  for  example,  one  thinks  predominatingly  in 
visual,  another  in  auditory  and  still  a  third  in  motor  imagery; 
thus  we  could  say  that  subject  a  is  of  a  visual,  b  of  an  auditory 
and  r  of  a  motor  type.  Such  a  thoroughgoing  distinction 
is  not  applicable  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  is  more  often 
a  matter  for  the  mental  pathologist  than  for  the  psycholo- 
gist. Most  subjects  are  of  a  mixed  type  and,  further,  most 
use  one  kind  of  imagery  in  dealing  with  a  given  class  of  ma- 
terial, and  still  another  kind  when  dealing  with  a  different 
class.  Experiments  recently  conducted  in  the  Psychological 
Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  show  that  even  such 
slight  difiTerences  as  the  change  of  the  manner  of  presentation 
of  a  series  of  words  may  entirely  change  the  ideational  type 
of  the  observer.  Meumann  has  affirmed  that  while  there  may 
exist  a  pure  visual  type,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure  audi- 
tory type.  He  further  observes  that  most  persons  think  vis- 
ually when  dealing  with  concrete  objects,  and  in  auditory- 
motor  terms  when  the  thought  is  abstract.  It  must  further 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween auditory  and  motor  imagery  and  that  a  large  majority 
of  subjects  classed  as  auditory  are  also  speech-motor.  Further, 
when  we  consider  motor  imagery,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
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the  fact  that  such  a  term  is  too  general.  A  person  may  be 
speech-motor  and  not  hand-motor.  Besides,  there  is  a  more 
general  motor  type  which  is  neither  specifically  speech-  nor 
hand-motor.  Again,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  much  of  the 
so-called  visual  imagery  is  really  eye-motor  and  is  not  con- 
nected with  retinal  sensations.  As  far  as  other  types  of  idea- 
tion are  concerned,  such  as  tactile,  gustatory,  olfactory  and 
organic,  their  presence  in  any  large  measure  in  our  thought 
processes  is  doubtful,  and  their  value  in  effective  ideation  is 
slight. 

Segal  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  point  out  the 
inadequacy  of  our  present  conception  of  ideational  types,  and 
has  well  maintained  that  the  qualitative  conception  of  ideation 
must  be  abandoned  for  a  quantitative.  The  above  considera- 
tions lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  attempt  to  determine 
absolute  ideational  types  is  hardly  likely  to  succeed,  and  that 
the  best  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  predominating 
type  for  a  given  subject  in  relation  to  definite  clas.ses  of  sensory 
or  verbal  material. 

Although  this  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  ideational  types  has  been  a  source  of  error  in 
investigations  in  the  past,  the  chief  reason  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory character  of  many  of  the  results  so  far  obtained  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  no  finally  conclusive  set  of  objective 
tests  has  yet  been  devised  for  determining  these  tj'pes.  Titch- 
ener  gives  a  long  list  of  such  tests  in  the  Instructors  Manual 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  Experimental  Psychology,  and 
Meumanu  furnishes  a  comprehensive  list  in  chapter  X  of  his 
Vorlesu7igen.  The  various  current  tests  I  have  attempted  to 
examine  critically  in  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Psy- 
chological Bulletin,  Here  I  have  maintained  that  the  most 
valuable  tests  are  those  that  are  either  entirely  introspective, 
or  in  which  the  objective  results  are  interpreted  in  terms  ot 
the  subject's  analysis  of  his  mental  processes.  The  object- 
ive tests  as  such  are  often  self-contradictorj-  and  many  oi 
them  are  based  ^on  partial  misconceptions.  In  my  opinion 
the  best  methods  now  employed  for  determining  these  types 
objectively,  are  the  so-called  indirect  methods,  such  as  no- 
ting the  direction  and  nature  of  errors  in  memorizing  various 
kinds  of  material,  variously  presented.  Manifestly  little  can 
be  hoped  from  groups  of  children  in  the  way  of  accurate  self- 
analysis  of  their  mental  processes.  Doubtless  something  may 
be  done  through  individual  questioning  by  a  skilled  experi- 
menter, but  where  mass  results  are  required  this  is  hardly 
possible.  The  demand  at  present  is  for  a  number  of  definite 
tests  that  can  be  applied  under  controlled  conditions  in  the 
schoolroom. 
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The  existing  objective  methods,  with  others  that  may  be 
devised,  should  be  tested  on  subjects  whose  characteristic 
imagery  has  been  already  determined  by  introspective  methods. 
These  tests  should  then  be  applied  to  school  children  and 
further  tested  to  discover  such  tests  as  are  self-consistent,  and 
these  latter  should  then  be  made  the  standard  tests  for  the 
schoolroom.  I  believe  that  in  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to 
determine  whether  a  given  child  under  certain  definite  school 
conditions  employed  predominatingly  in  thinking  visual,  audi- 
tory-motor or  motor  imagery;  if  visual,  whether  concrete  or 
verbal,  if  auditory-motor,  whether  the  pupil  thinks  chiefly  in 
terms  of  words  heard  or  of  words  spoken,  and  if  motor  whether 
speech-motor,  hand-motor,  eye-motor,  or  motor  in  the  sense 
of  a  more  comprehensive  kinsesthetic  ideation. 

The  principal  tests  for  determining  ideational  types  of  school 
children  performed  up  to  date,  dealing  either  directly  with  the 
problem,  or  indirectly  under  a  more  general  head,  as  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  them  are  by  Hawkins,  Kirkpatrick,  Pents- 
chew,  Pedersen,  Pfeifier,  Netschajeff,  lyobsien,  W.  A.  L^ay, 
Meumann  and  his  pupils.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
problem  by  Stern  and  those  working  with  him.  I  may  also 
mention  an  experiment  conducted  by  myself  in  connection  with 
I.  F.  Meyer  and  published  some  years  ago  in  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary;  also  another  experiment  under  my  direction  con- 
ducted in  the  Psychological  Laboratory  at  Illinois  and  shortly 
to  appear  among  other  studies  in  the  Monograph  series  of  the 
Psychological  Review.  While  these  various  experiments  do  not 
agree  in  all  particulars,  there  are  many  points  in  common  and 
perhaps  a  fair  agreement  in  fundamentals. 

Netschajeff  investigated  a  considerable  number  of  children 
of  various  ages  in  the  St.  Petersburg  schools.  He  used  eight 
difierent  memory  series.  He  first  presented  concrete  visual 
objects,  then  inarticulate  sounds,  then  twelve  two-place  num- 
bers, then  words  with  visual,  acoustic,  motor,  tactile,  emotional 
and  higher  ideational  content.  lyobsien  followed  in  the  schools 
of  Kiel  NetschajefiE's  experiment  with  slight  modification,  and 
Pohlmann  tested  the  value  of  this  method  with  the  Lobsien 
series  and  found  the  method  on  the  whole  inadequate.  The 
specific  results  of  these  tests  are  not  sufiiciently  established  to 
deserve  extended  comment.  It  seems  fairly  well  established, 
however,  that  on  the  whole  memory  for  concrete  visual  material 
is  best,  especially  for  the  younger  pupils,  and  that  emotional 
and  abstract  imagery  is  a  matter  of  adolescent  development. 
The  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Meyer  and  myself  were  in 
method  somewhat  like  those  of  Netschajeff  and  Lobsien,  inas- 
much as  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  type  of  imagery 
of  school  children  by  studying  their  vocabularies  as  revealed 
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in  their  school  compositions.  It  was  concluded  from  this  study 
that  emotional  imagery  was  a  matter  of  adolescent  develop- 
ment, that  visual  and  motor  imagery  were  the  predominating 
types  of  younger  children  and  that  there  was  a  marked  falling 
ofiF  in  concrete  imagery  at  about  the  onset  of  puberty — a  con- 
clusion that  has  been  reached  by  other  investigators.  The 
conclusion  that  motor  imagery  is  the  predominating  type,  or  is 
on  the  same  plane  as  visual  imagery  in  the  thinking  of  young 
children  is,  I  now  believe,  unwarranted,  since  it  was  concluded 
that  because  the  pupils  employed  a  large  number  of  words  with 
a  motor  content  they  were  therefore  motor  in  their  type  of 
ideation.  The  true  explanation  is  that  children  are  interested 
in  movement  and  tend  to  write  in  a  narrative  style.  The  fact 
that  a  child  employs  motor  terms,  in  my  judgment,  merely 
indicates  the  direction  of  his  interest,  but  in  no  way  necessarily 
shows  the  type  of  his  ideation. 

It  was  similarly  concluded  by  Lay  in  his  experiment  with 
children  concerning  their  acquisition  of  writing,  that  motor 
imagery  was  very  important  in  their  mental  processes.  Lay 
employed  the  method  of  helps,  and  noticed  that  less  errors  in 
learning  were  made  when  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  words 
was  accompanied  by  speech  and  hand  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  child.  Itschner  has  pointed  out  that  this  decrease  in 
errors  may  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  better  attention  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  added  motor  imagery.  An  experiment  recently 
concluded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  indicates  clearly  that 
writing,  instead  of  being  an  aid  to  learning,  is  for  children  up 
to  ten  years  of  age  a  distraction. 

Pentschew  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  with  chil- 
dren the  auditory-motor  element  is  the  basis  for  memory,  and 
that  visual  ideation  plays  a  secondary  role,  and  Hawkins,  who 
tested  children  with  words  in  both  visual  and  auditory  pres- 
entation, successively  and  at  the  same  rate,  thinks  that  the 
type  of  the  child  conforms  more  to  the  auditory  presentation, 
but  that  the  adult  is  visual. 

Kirkpatrick  concludes  from  his  tests  that  younger  pupils  are 
superior  in  their  memory  for  spoken  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pfeiflfer,  who  carried  on  in  Wiirzburg  a  test  to  determine 
the  ideational  types  of  girls  through  three  successive  years, 
found  that  his  subjects  were  clearly  superior  in  visual  imagery, 
with  motor  second  and  acoustic  imagery  third. 

Pedersen  also  reached  a  similar  result  in  testing  visual  and 
acoustic  memory.  Twenty-seven  boys  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  eleven  were  tested  with  words  taken  from  an  English 
dictionary.  Two  series  were  used.  The  first  consisted  of 
words  in  which  spelling  and  pronunciation  were  quite  different, 
such  as  borough,  fifthly,  a-aights.     These  were  presented  vis- 
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ually  and  were  supposed  to  appeal  particularly  to  the  visual 
type  of  ideation.  The  second  series  was  composed  likewise  of 
English  words,  but  in  this  case  the  spelling  and  pronunciation 
did  agree.  These  words  were  presented  orally  and  were  de- 
vised to  detect  those  with  predominating  auditory  imagery. 
Pedersen  found  by  this  test  that  sixteen  of  his  subjects  were 
visual  while  eleven  were  auditory. 

Pohlmann  experimenting  with  children  of  both  sexes  in  the 
Volkschule  at  Osnabriick,  used  as  material  nonsense  syllables, 
numbers,  concrete  objects,  consonants  and  names  of  concrete 
objects  with  both  oral  and  visual  presentation.  He  concludes 
that  the  reproduction  value  of  concrete  objects  is  much  greater 
than  of  words.  Acoustic  presentation  is  better  for  meaningful 
material,  visual  for  nonsense  material. 

Meumann  concludes  from  his  own  experiments  and  from  the 
investigations  of  others  that  the  ideational  type  of  children,  up 
to  the  onset  of  puberty,  is  objective-visual.  They  think  in 
terms  of  persons,  objects,  concrete  situations  often  spatially 
and  temporally  localized,  while  the  adult  on  the  other  hand 
thinks  in  general  verbal  ideas.  Conclusions  similar  to  these 
may  be  deduced  from  the  tests  of  Stern  and  others  in  the 
Beitrdge  zur  Psychologie  der  Aussage. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  somewhat  in  detail  the 
results  of  a  recent  test  concerning  ideational  types  of  school 
children  conducted  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  test  was 
made  in  the  grades  and  high  schools  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  and 
also  with  about  250  students  in  the  classes  in  psychology  at 
the  university.  The  youngest  pupils  tested  were  scholars  in 
the  fourth  grade.  In  all  about  seven  hundred  subjects  were 
tested.  The  tests  given  consisted  of  nonsense  characters,  non- 
sense syllables  and  a  story  devised  to  present  words  and  phrases 
suggesting  an  equal  number  of  visual,  auditory  and  motor 
elements.  The  test  with  the  nonsense  characters  was  so  con- 
structed that  spatial  localization  played  an  important  factor 
in  the  recall.  The  nonsense  syllables  were  presented  both 
orally  and  visually;  also  the  memory  was  reinforced  or  hin- 
dered by  inhibiting  or  facilitating  speech-motor  and  hand- 
motor  imagery. 

The  tests  seemed  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  subjects  were  predominatingly  visual  in  their  ideation  ;  that, 
however,  the  visual  imagery  .seemed  to  be  more  marked  in  the 
younger  pupils  and  in  the  university  than  for  the  pupils  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools.  This  fact  was  brought 
out  particularly  by  the  nature  of  the  curve  recording  the 
results  for  the  test  with  the  nonsense  characters.  This  curve 
started  in  at  75  per  cent,  of  correctness  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
fell  oflF  somewhat  in  later  grades,  particularly  just  before  the 
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onset  of  puberty,  rising  again  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  university. 
The  curves  for  the  tests  with  the  nonsense  syllables  and  with 
the  story  started  much  lower,  but  showed  a  general  progression 
through  the  grades,  the  high  school  and  the  university. 

To  properly  interpret  this  seemingly  peculiar  result  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  two  factors 
that  constitute  successful  recall.  These  are  the  stamping-in 
(Einpragung)and  the  association,  and  are  factors  that  may  vary 
independently.  The  existence  of  these  two  elements  is  clearly 
shown  by  Dr.  Burnham  in  his  well-known  article  on  Retro- 
active Amnesia  and  they  have  been  pointed  out  in  much  of  the 
recent  literature  on  memory.  The  Einpragung  seems  more 
important  for  young  children,  the  feeble-minded,  and  in  states 
of  fatigue  and  mental  depression.  On  the  other  hand  for 
the  normal  adult  the  association  plays  the  more  important 
role. 

The  curve  obtained  by  the  test  with  the  nonsense  characters 
in  the  investigation  under  discussion  is  clearly  a  double  curve 
in  which  the  two  factors,  the  Einpragung  and  the  association 
are  represented.  In  the  lower  grades  the  material  was  doubt- 
less held  in  mind  to  a  very  great  extent  by  sheer  visual  Ein- 
pragung, the  picture  being  stamped  on  the  mind's  eye.  This 
concrete  visual  Einpragung,  however,  falls  oflf  more  rapidly 
than  the  association  factor  increases,  so  that  there  is  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  ability  to  recall  this  concrete  visual  ma- 
terial. The  rise  of  the  curve  in  the  high  school  and  the  uni- 
versity indicates  the  growth  of  the  associative  element  in  the 
recall  which  finally  in  the  university  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  Einpragung  of  the  concrete  visual  material. 

The  fact  that  the  curves  representing  the  other  tests  continue 
to  rise  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  material  cannot 
be  held  so  readily  through  Einpragung,  but  depends  more 
largely  on  association  for  its  retention.  It  therefore  rises  as 
the  associative  element  in  the  recall  increases  with  the  age  of 
the  subject.     To  sum  up  :  — 

The  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty from  the  various  investigations  up  to  date  concerning 
the  ideational  types  of  school  children  are: 

(i)  Children  of  the  lower  grades  think  predominatingly  in 
concrete  imagery,  which  in  most  instances  is  visual.  Their 
visual  imagination  at  this  stage  is  rich  and  approaches  more 
closely  the  character  of  sensation  than  it  does  in  later  life,  ex- 
cept under  abnormal  conditions. 

(2)  This  concrete  imagery  gradually  falls  off  and  is  re- 
placed by  verbal  imagery — the  "inner-speech"  in  which  adults 
do  most  of  their  thinking.  This  inner-speech  is  an  auditory- 
motor  affair  principally  and  the  imagery  is  weak  and  colorless. 
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It  facilitates  that  aspect  of  recall  which  depends  on  association, 
but  is  not  so  well  suited  to  a  vivid  Einpragung. 

(3)  It  thus  happens  that  there  is  an  extensive  loss  of  con- 
crete imagery  and  a  substitution  of  verbal  imagery,  which  is 
suited  to  abstract  thinking  rather  than  to  the  living  over  of  the 
vivid  experiences  of  an  actual  situation.  This,  I  think,  may 
be  fairly  concluded,  though,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  have 
few  absolutely  certain  methods  for  testing  ideational  types, 
particularly  of  children  in  groups. 

I  now  come  to  the  real  object  of  the  present  discussion, 
which  is  the  justification  for  presenting  this  rather  narrow  and 
technical  topic  before  this  Conference,  namely,  what  is  the 
pedagogical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  ideational  types  among 
children,  and  how  can  such  knowledge  be  serviceable  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  child  ?  As  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion,  the  question  of  ideational  types  is  one  aspect 
of  the  broader  problem  of  economical  learning.  No  one  who 
knows  school  conditions,  even  superficially,  can  doubt  but  that 
there  are  tremendous  wastes  in  methods  of  learning  encouraged, 
or  at  least  allowed,  by  teachers  and  practiced  by  pupils.  The 
loss  in  time,  the  resulting  physical  and  mental  fatigue  is  prob- 
ably far  greater  than  most  of  us  realize.  Any  knowledge 
which,  when  applied  to  the  school  conditions  will  help  to 
minimize  this  waste,  is  important.  Through  the  experiments 
begun  by  Ebbinghaus  nearly  thirty  years  ago  and  carried  on 
to-day  by  Meumann  and  many  other  investigators  in  Germany 
and  in  America  as  well,  we  know  what  some  of  these  losses 
are,  and  have  the  problem  before  us  of  how  to  stop  these 
losses. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  ideational  development  of  the 
child  from  the  time  when  he  enters  the  school  until  he  has 
completed  his  pre-adolescent  and  early  adolescent  years  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  throwing  further  light  on  his 
mental  processes  and  indicating  what  may  be  done  to  facilitate 
his  learning  and  save  unnecessary  fatigue  incident  on  the  long 
hours  of  confinement  in  school  buildings,  which,  at  their  best, 
are  still,  for  the  normal  child,  places  of  confinement.  Turning 
more  specifically  to  some  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  our  problem  concerning  ideational  types,  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  agree  that  a  systematic  determination  and 
record  of  these  types  should  be  made  for  each  child  from  year 
to  year,  throughout  his  school  course,  as  far  as  present  methods 
permit  the  determination  of  these  types  and  as  methods  shall 
be  devised  in  the  future  for  the  further  facilitation  of  such 
determination.  Doubtless  the  great  majority  of  children  will 
fall  into  a  group  in  which  a  particular  type  of  ideation  for  a 
given  material  and  for  a  given  period  of  development  is  fore- 
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most,  but  where  no  one  type  is  employed  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

There  will,  however,  be  some  children,  not  classed  ordinarily 
as  defectives,  who  deviate  decidedly  from  this  majority.  Meth- 
ods of  instruction  which  may  work  well  for  the  large  group  of 
average  children  will  be  less  suited  to  the  learning  processes 
of  these  less  typical  children  ;  indeed  such  methods  may  be 
entirely  inadequate.  Such  children  must  be  treated  by  special 
methods  if  results  are  to  be  accomplished.  The  child  who, 
for  example,  lacks  visual  word  imagery  as  well  as  the  child 
who  has  defective  vision,  needs  individual  attention.  It  is 
wrong  to  treat  the  child,  defective  in  some  particular  type  of 
ideation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  child;  just  as 
wrong  as  it  would  be  to  treat  the  child  with  defective  sensation 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  treat  the  child  with  normal  sen- 
sory acuity.  It  is  just  as  important,  then,  to  determine  idea- 
tional insufficiency  as  it  is  to  determine  sensory  deficiency. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  in  this  connection  a  boy  of  twelve 
years,  who  several  years  ago  was  attacked  with  a  pronounced 
case  of  hysterical  amblyopia,  resulting  for  a  time  in  practical 
total  blindness  in  one  eye,  and  i/2oth  vision  in  the  other. 
The  recovery  from  the  attack  was,  however,  rapid  and  appar- 
ently complete.  While  practically  normal  in  all  other  respects 
this  boy,  however,  has  shown  evidences  since  this  period  of 
what  seems  to  be  almost  a  verbal  visual  aphasia.  He  is,  there- 
fore, far  behind  his  grade  in  reading,  though  in  other  respects 
his  intelligence  seems  good.  On  examination  it  can  be  easily 
discovered  that  he  is  of  a  strong  auditory-motor  type  of  think- 
ing. He  is  rapid  and  facile  in  his  motor  control  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  speech,  writes  well  considering  his  slight  training, 
is  good  in  number  work  and  in  spelling.  Difficult  words  that  he 
seems  incapable  of  recognizing  when  presented  visually,  he 
can  instantly  pronounce  when  they  are  spelled,  particularly  by 
some  one  other  than  himself. 

Recently  he  has  shown  considerable  improvement,  due  to 
special  training  in  the  recognition  of  verbal  visual  symbols  and 
to  a  growing  interest  in  them  and  an  increased  confidence  that 
he  can  interpret  them.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  case  as 
this  is  not  as  uncommon  as  may  at  first  be  supposed.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  nearly  every  grade 
who  find  difficulty  in  learning  to  read,  indeed  there  are  some 
with  apparent  average  intelligence  in  some  directions  who 
cannot  accomplish  this  at  all.  These  latter  are  so  abnormal 
that  of  course  they  are  easily  singled  out,  and  where  facilities 
exist,  are  generally  placed  in  a  special  school  for  the  subnormal 
and  weak-minded.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number 
who  are  merely  more  or  less  backward,  and  it  is  for  these  chil- 
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dren  in  particular  that  a  determinatinn  of  the  ideational  type 
is  important  for  the  teacher. 

What  applies  to  visual  ideation  applies  equally  well  to  other 
sense  departments,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  there  exists  the 
possibility  of  tracing  backwardness  in  other  things  beside 
reading  to  defective  ideation. 

A  knowledge  of  ideational  types  is  important  not  merely  for 
getting  at  the  defects  of  the  backward  child,  it  is  important 
for  training  the  normal  child  as  well.  If  it  is  established,  for 
example,  that  the  great  mass  of  children  for  a  certain  kind  of 
school  material  are  concrete  visual,  then  the  question  arises  as 
to  what  is  the  most  economical  method  of  teaching  such  chil- 
dren. Obviously  if  the  matter  of  formal  education  is  not 
considered,  the  most  direct  and  time-saving  procedure  will  be 
to  teach  the  child  in  terms  of  his  type,  to  deal  in  concrete  and 
sensory  material.  On  the  other  hand  the  child  is  a  developing 
organism,  and  if  high  mental  attainment  is  to  be  achieved  he 
must  learn  to  think  in  a  more  abstract  and  verbal  way.  There- 
fore to  keep  him  too  long  on  work  that  requires  relatively  little 
employment  of  other  than  concrete  visual  imagery  would  be  a 
mistake,  a  mistake  which  I  am  not  so  sure  but  some  schools 
are  guilty  of  at  the  present  time.  Meumann  believes  that  it  is 
wise  at  first  to  teach  the  child  in  terras  of  his  particular  idea- 
tional type,  and  later  to  train  him  in  the  use  of  other  types. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  when  the  child  is  clearly  of  one  type 
of  ideation,  to  attempt  to  facilitate  his  immediate  acquisition 
by  bringing  in  aids  from  other  sense  departments.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  distinctly  disadvantageous  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 
learning  to  require  a  child  in  the  third  or  fourth  grade  to 
memorize  a  given  material  by  visualizing  it  and  writing  it  at 
the  same  time.  The  hand-motor  imagery  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  at  this  period  of  school  life,  and  it  is  a  decided 
distraction  for  most  children  to  attempt  to  learn  in  this  way. 
I  believe  that  the  most  practical  and  time  saving  method  of 
instruction  is  to  teach  the  child  in  terms  of  his  particular  type 
or  types,  and  at  another  time  to  discipline  him  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  those  types  of  ideation  in  which  he  is  defective. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  calamity  that  children  gradually,  largely 
through  their  school  education,  lose  their  power  of  concrete 
visual  imagery.  While  it  is  necessary  that  the  verbal  type 
should  be  developed,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  ability  for 
concrete  visualization  should  be  completely  lost  as  it  often 
seems  to  be.  Galton  in  his  study  of  types  of  imagery  found 
men  of  science  singularly  lacking  in  imagerial  power.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  our  method  of  education  devitalizes  to 
a  great  extent  the  world  of  concrete  experience  for  the  child. 
When  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Worcester  high  schools  some 
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ten  years  ago,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl  of  high  school  age  seemed  singularly  incapable 
of  getting  the  real  images  from  a  page  of  descriptive  prose  or 
poetry.  The  words  of  the  author  had  no  living  significance, 
they  were  practically  all  verbal  and  barren.  To  enjoy  any  form 
of  art  we  must  be  capable  of  reproducing  in  concrete  imagery 
the  symbols  in  which  the  art  expresses  itself.  If  our  methods 
of  instruction  are  so  formed  as  to  tend  to  devitalize  the 
imagerial  experiences  of  the  school  child  they  are  open  to  very 
serious  criticism. 

Our  methods  of  instruction  should  not  only  see  to  it  that 
concrete  imagery  is  not  driven  out  of  the  child's  mind,  but  they 
should  also  have  a  care  that  verbal  visual  imagery  should  not 
be  completely  transplanted  by  the  auditory-motor  type  of  inner 
speech.  If  it  is  true,  as  Meumann  asserts,  that  the  rapid  learner 
is  the  rapid  forgetter,  and  if  it  is  also  true  that  the  rapid 
learner  is  generally  acoustic-motor  while  the  slower  thinker  is 
more  largely  visual-verbal  in  his  type,  the  conclusion  is  obvious. 
If  we  aim  at  rapidity  of  acquisition  solely,  then  cultivate  the 
auditor-motor  type  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  ideation. 
If  we  aim  at  permanent  acquisition  the  verbal-visual  type 
should  be  developed.  Since  school  instruction  aims  at  neither 
exclusively,  it  clearly  follows  that  we  should  cultivate  both 
types,  but  neither  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Indeed,  my  conclusion  would  be  that  it  is  the  business  of 
education  as  far  as  possible  to  cultivate  all  types  of  imagination 
if  we  wish  to  develop  the  all  around  individual.  The  process 
of  specialization  does  not  begin  in  the  university,  the  college 
or  the  high  school.  It  begins  when  a  system  of  education  by  its 
methods  predetermines  the  child  to  think  exclusively  or  largely 
in  any  one  type  of  ideation.  This  it  begins  to  do  early  in  the 
child's  school  life.  Is  such  a  procedure  wise ;  is  it  economical; 
is  it  hygienic  ;  is  it  moral? 
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By  Miss  C.  M.  He  wins,  Public  Library,  Hartford 

The  boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  in  libraries  where 
story-telling  is  a  part  of  the  weekly  routine,  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  are  beginning  to  feel  a  little  too  old  to  listen  to  fairy 
tales  or  King  Arthur  legends,  and  look  towards  the  unex- 
plored delights  of  the  grown-up  shelves.  Many  librarians  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  desire  for  new  and  interesting  books 
to  form  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  with  definite  objects.  One  whom 
I  know,  after  a  training  with  large  numbers  of  children  in  a  city 
branch  library,  became  librarian  in  a  manufacturing  town 
where  there  were  no  boys'  clubs,  and  soon  formed  a  Polar 
Club,  for  reading  about  Arctic  exploration.  She  was  fortunate 
in  having  an  audience  hall  in  the  library  building,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  winter  the  boys  had  engaged  Fiala,  the  Ant- 
arctic explorer,  to  give  a  lecture,  sold  tickets  and  more  than 
cleared  expenses.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  in  a  town  with 
no  regular  theatre  or  amusement  hall,  and  the  librarian  is 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  of  attractive  personality.  The  branch 
libraries  in  Cleveland  have  been  successful  in  their  clubs,  and 
in  back  numbers  of  the  Library  Journal  and  Public  Libraries, 
you  will  find  records  of  organizations  of  young  folk  who  meet 
out  of  library  hours,  under  parliamentary  rules,  for  more  or  less 
definite  courses  of  reading.  For  the  reason  that  the  experi- 
ments are  in  print  and  easily  accessible,  I  shall  merely  give  you 
a  record  of  my  own  book-talks  at  entirely  informal  meetings. 
Long  ago,  before  there  were  library  schools,  Harlan  H. 
Ballard,  now  librarian  of  the  Pittsfield  Athenaeum,  used  St. 
Nicholas  as  the  organ  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  which  had 
been  in  existence  for  several  years  with  about  a  hundred  mem- 
bers in  Berkshire  County.  The  Association  grew  and  soon 
had  chapters  all  over  the  world.  In  the  number  of  St.  Nich- 
olas for  December,  1881,  I  find  the  record  of  ours,  and  the 
name  of  the  first  secretary,  then  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
now  a  prominent  citizen,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners and  School  Visitors.  We  used  to  go  out  of  doors 
looking  for  birds  and  insects  through  the  spring  and  fall,  and 
meet  in  the  library  in  winter  for   reading  from  authors  like 
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John  Burroughs,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  and  Frank  Buckland,  or  the 
lives  of  Thomas  Edward,  Robert  Dick,  Agassiz  and  other 
naturalists,  or  sometimes  a  story  from  a  grown-up  magazine 
like  one  of  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson's  or  an  account  of  real  pets 
like  Frank  Bolles's  owls.  The  children  in  "A.  A.  Chapter  B" 
all  had  good  homes,  good  vocabularies  and  reading  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  listened  with  interest  to  books  that  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  children  of  their  age  who  began  to  come  to  the 
library  after  it  was  made  public.  The  chapter  lived  long 
enough  to  admit  the  children  of  at  least  one  of  its  original 
members,  and  only  died  because  Saturday  morning,  the  only 
morning  in  the  week  when  children  are  free,  had  important 
business  engagements  for  the  librarian,  who  feels  that  "Nature- 
study,"  too,  plays  an  important  part  in  schools  now-a-days, 
and  that  in  the  language  of  "My  Double";  "there  has  been  so 
much  said,  and  on  the  whole  so  well  said,"  that  there  is  less 
need  than  there  used  to  be  of  such  a  club,  although  it  is  a  great 
deprivation  not  to  have  the  long  country  walks  and  the  Sat- 
urday readings  and  talks  with  the  children.  A  librarian  or  a 
settlement  worker  who  sees  only  children  from  non- English 
speaking  homes  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  are  others 
who  can  use  books  in  unsimplified  form. 

This  is  the  only  club  connected  with  the  library  which  had 
a  formal  organization,  but  in  giving  a  talk  one  day  several 
years  ago  to  the  upper  grades  of  a  school,  I  asked  how  many 
boys  and  girls  were  going  to  stay  in  town  through  the  summer, 
and  invited  all  who  were  to  come  to  the  library  one  afternoon 
a  week  for  a  book- talk.  The  next  year  I  sent  the  same  invi- 
tation to  several  schools,  and  gave  in  both  summers  running 
comments  and  readings  of  attractive  passages  from  books  on 
Indians,  animals,  the  North  Pole,  adventures,  machines,  books 
of  poetry,  stories  about  pictures  and  some  out-of-the-way  story 
books,  with  a  tableful  of  others  that  there  was  not  time  to  read 
from.  The  titles  of  the  books  are  in  Public  Libraries,  June, 
1900,  and  are  largely  from  the  grown-up  shelves.  This  was 
five  or  six  years  before  our  boys'  and  girls'  room  was  opened 
and  the  children  had  free  access  to  all  their  own  books. 

The  third  year  the  programme  was  a  little  varied.  Some  of 
the  subjects  were  "Books  that  tell  how  to  do  things,"  "A 
great  author  and  his  friends  (Sir  Walter  Scott),"  "Another 
great  author  and  his  short  stories  (Washington  Irving)."  I 
have  always  made  a  great  deal  of  the  friendship  between  these 
two  authors,  and  as  most  of  our  children  are  Jewish,  I  have 
often  told  the  story  and  shown  the  portrait  of  Rebecca  Gratz, 
the  Philadelphia  Jewess,  who  was  too  true  to  her  religion  to 
marry  a  Christian,  and  whose  story  as  told  by  Irving,  whose 
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promised  wife  had  been  her  friend,  gave  Scott  his  noble  ideal 
of  the  character  of  Rebecca. 

One  year  we  had  an  afternoon  about  knights  and  tourna- 
ments, and  by  an  easy  transition,  the  subject  for  the  next  week 
was  "What  happened  to  a  man  who  read  too  much  about 
knights,"  giving  an  opportunity  for  an  introduction  to  Don 
Quixote.  After  that  two- dream-stories  opened  the  way  to  a 
fine  illustrated  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  stories 
from  Dante. 

The  next  year,  I  tried  stories  of  English  history,  in  nine  or 
ten  diflferent  periods,  reading  from  one  book  every  week  and 
suggesting  others.  After  the  opening  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
room,  the  book-talks  for  one  or  two  summers  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  pupils,  were  upon  some  of  the  pictures  in  the 
room :  Windsor  Castle,  Kenilworth,  Heidelberg  Castle,  the 
Alhambra.  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  and  some  Shakespeare 
stories.  Afterwards,  "What  you  can  get  out  of  a  Henty  book" 
gave  a  chance  for  interesting  picture  bulletins,  and  the  use  of 
other  books  referring  to  the  times  of  "Beric  the  Briton," 
"The  Boy  Knight,"  "Knights  of  the  White  Cross,"  "Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,"  "In  the  Reign  of  Terror."  Last  year  and 
this  I  have  been  reading  Scott  and  Dickens  aloud. 

We  have  some  of  the  Detroit  colored  photographs  of  places 
of  historic  interest.  Windsor  Castle  for  which  I  used  Lydia 
Maria  Child's  story  of  "The  Royal  Rosebud,"  although  most 
of  the  little  princess's  early  life  was  passed  in  sanctuary  at 
Westminster.  On  the  afternoon  when  Kenilworth  was  the 
subject,  I  read  all  of  Scott's  novel  that  we  had  time  for.  Once 
on  the  Alhambra  day,  we  have  had  Irving's  story  of  the 
Arabian  astrologer,  and  again  a  description  of  the  palace  and 
the  Generalife  who  had  just  come  from  Spain.  There  was 
little  in  print  about  Heidelberg  that  I  could  use,  and  I  had  to 
write  out  the  whole  story  of  the  Winter  King  and  his  Queen, 
James  First's  daughter  Elizabeth,  ancestress  of  the  present 
king  of  England  and  mother  of  a  large  family. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  interim  between  one  children's  librarian 
who  was  married  in  June  and  her  successor  who  could  not 
come  till  September,  I  spent  most  of  the  summer  in  the  boys' 
and  girls'  room,  and  learned  two  things.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren thought  that  they  had  read  all  the  books  on  the  shelves, 
and  were  asking  for  grown-up  cards.  They  were  kept  in  the 
room  by  transferring  some  duplicate  copies  of  novels  best  worth 
reading  from  the  main  librar}'  and  putting  red  stars  on  the 
back  and  the  book-card.  Then  I  was  able  to  talk  with  girls 
who  had  read  all  of  Laura  Richards' s  Hildegarde  books,  but 
had  never  thought  of  looking  up  one  of  the  poems  or  stories 
that  she  loved,  or  one  of  the  pictures  in  her  room.     I  have 
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sometimes  read  the  description  of  the  room  to  a  class  in  a 
schoolroom,  and  put  on  the  blackboard  all  the  names  of  places, 
persons,  books  and  poems  in  it.  One  year  I  invited  girls  to 
form  a  Hildegarde  Club  for  reading  these  very  things,  and  in 
writing  to  Mrs.  Richards  on  another  subject,  mentioned  it.  She 
wrote  me  an  answer  that  I  have  had  framed  for  the  girls  to  see. 
The  Club  lived  for  a  few  months  and  used  to  meet  on  Saturday 
afternoons  for  reading  "The  Days  of  Bruce,"  but  at  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  the  girls  went  into  the  department  stores  for  a  few 
weeks  and  forgot  to  come  back.  However,  I  am  very  happy 
to  tell  the  story  of  another  Hildegarde  Club  that  is  still  flour- 
ishing. The  teacher  of  a  ninth  grade  class  loves  books,  and 
was  quick  to  seize  the  hint  of  such  a  club,  which  she  organized 
from  the  girls  in  her  room,  and  asked  permission  to  bring  to  my 
office  for  its  weekly  meetings.  She  is  keeping  them  up  to  their 
work  because  she  sees  them  every  day,  and  they  are  interested 
and  learning  how  much  they  can  find  in  a  book  besides  the 
story.  Besides  this,  they  are  observant  and  appreciative  of 
whatever  they  see  on  the  walls  of  my  room.  The  girls  to 
whom  I  gave  a  general  invitation  by  means  of  a  newspaper 
article  were  not  from  the  same  school  and  did  not  all  know 
each  other.  It  is  better  in  organizing  a  club  to  have  some 
common  ground  of  interest  and  begin  with  a  small  number. 
It  cannot  always  be  done  in  a  city  in  or  through  the  library, 
except  indirectly,  by  means  of  a  Settlement  or  other  club. 
One  that  I  know  does  very  good  work  in  its  meetings  with  the 
Settlement  headworker,  and  has  a  small  collection  of  books 
and  pictures  from  the  main  library  for  six  months,  and  a  more 
elementary  bookshelf  for  a  younger  club  with  whom  one  of 
the  members  is  reading  the  same  subject. 

A  librarian  or  library  assistant  can  do  some  of  her  best  work 
in  a  Settlement  club  either  in  connection  with  the  Settlement 
library  or  independently.  Readings  from  Dickens  can  be 
illustrated  by  scenes  acted  in  pantomime,  with  very  simple 
properties.  Indeed,  we  had  not  even  a  curtain  when  Miss  La 
Creevy  painted  Kate's  miniature,  when  the  Savage  and  the 
Maiden  danced  their  inimitable  dance,  when  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
and  Morleena  held  a  reception  for  Mrs.  Crummies,  the  Phe- 
nomenon and  the  ladies  of  their  company,  when  after  they  had 
recited  from  their  star  parts,  Morleena  had  the  soles  of  her 
shoes  chalked  and  danced  her  fancy  dance,  and  Henrietta 
Petowker  took  down  her  back  hair  and  repeated  "The  Blood- 
drinker's  Burial."  The  old  man  looked  over  the  wall,  too, 
and  threw  garden  vegetables  and  languishing  glances  at  Mrs. 
Nickleby  who  encouraged  his  advances.  There  was  no  time 
for  the  girls  to  learn  the  parts  in  the  bu.sy,  crowded,  late-open 
holiday  evenings  of  department  stores,  but  they  all  entered 
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into  the  pantomime  and  interpreted  the  reading  with  spirit,  as 
they  did  at  another  time  in  some  of  the  Shakespeare  scenes, 
Rosalind,  Celia  and  Touchstone,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Bottom 
and  Titania,.  with  attendant  fairies,  and  Shylock  and  Portia. 
The  Dickens  scenes  were  repeated  for  a  younger  club,  just 
trying  its  dramatic  wings  in  charades,  and  when  May-time 
came  these  younger  girls  of  twelve  to  fifteen  gave  a  very  suc- 
cessful representation  of  an  old  English  May-day  with  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  band,  a  Jester,  a  Dragon,  a  Hobby-horse 
and  Jack  in  the  Green,  Maid  Marian  and  the  Lord  and  L,ad3' 
of  the  May  on  the  library  green. 

The  opportunity  of  a  library  in  a  small  town,  where  there  is 
more  leisure  than  in  a  city,  is  in  the  formation  of  young  people's 
clubs.  One  day,  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  visited  three  libraries  on 
the  Sound  shore  in  Connecticut.  In  one,  the  librarian  had 
made  her  basement  useful  out  of  library  hours  by  organizing 
a  class  in  chair-caning  for  boys  who  were  beginning  to  hang 
around  the  streets,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to 
learn  the  art  in  the  Reform  School  if  they  did  not  acquire  it 
as  a  means  of  keeping  their  hands  from  mischief  at  home.  In 
the  next  town,  the  librarian  mounted  and  identified  all  the 
moths  and  butterflies  that  the  children  brought  to  her  and  gave 
them  insect  books.  In  the  library  beyond,  the  children  were 
formed  into  a  branch  of  the  Flower  Mission  in  the  nearest  city. 
The  club  need  not  always  be  for  reading,  but  must  depend  on 
the  resources  or  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls.  There  is  no 
need  of  debating  clubs  in  our  library,  for  the  city  is  full  of 
them,  but  they  may  be  the  very  best  thing  that  the  librarian  in 
the  next  town  can  form. 

A  reading  club  must  not  necessarily  be  a  club  for  the  study 
or  enjoyment  of  stories,  history  or  poetry.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  kind  of  librarian  who  aims  far  above  her  audience, 
it  may  turn  into  something  like  Mr.  Wopsle's  quarterly  exam- 
inations of  his  great  aunt's  school,  "when  what  he  did,"  says 
Pip,  "was  to  turn  up  his  cuffs,  stick  up  his  hair  and  give  us 
Mark  Antony's  oration  over  the  body  of  Caesar.  This  was 
always  followed  by  Collins' s  Ode  on  the  Passions,  wherein  I 
particularly  venerated  Mr.  Wopsle  as  Revenge,  throwing  his 
blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down,  and  taking  the  war- 
renouncing  trumpet  with  a  withering  look."  There  may  be  a 
club  for  making  things  out  of  the  Beard  books,  for  the  study 
of  sleight-of-hand,  for  exchanging  postcards  with  children  in 
other  countries  and  reading  about  the  places  on  them.  It  may 
make  historical  pilgrimages  to  places  of  interest  in  the  town 
or  may  collect  stones  and  clay  nodules,  and  read  about  them. 
The  important  thing  is  to  find  children  of  nearly  the  same  age 
and  neighborhood  with  interests  in  common,  and  let  them  de- 
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cide  whom  they  shall  ask  to  join  the  club  after  it  is  formed. 
Better  yet  if  they  ask  for  the  club  in  the  first  place.  One  not 
very  long-lived  Settlement  club  which  I  knew  was  of  boys  who 
wished  to  read  and  act  Shakespeare,  but  a  very  few  evenings 
convinced  them  that  as  they  eould  not  even  read  the  lines 
without  stumbling,  they  were  not  on  the  road  to  the  actors* 
Temple  of  Fame.  They  were  boys  who  had  left  school  at 
fourteen  in  the  lower  grades,  except  one,  who  had  taken  his 
High  School  examinations  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment in  a  large  department  store  and  a  prominent  member  of 
a  political  study  club.  The  others,  who  had  expected  to  play 
prominent  Shakespearean  parts  with  little  or  no  work,  were 
easily  discouraged,  dropped  off  and  were  seen  no  more.  The 
reading  of  very  simple  plays  at  first  is  a  good  stepping-stone 
to  a  study  of  Shakespeare  later,  but  the  plays  must  be  interest- 
ing enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  boys  who  do  not  read 
fluently. 


YOUTH  AND  THE  MARATHON' 


By  William  J.  Cromie 
Instructor  in  Gymnastics,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Long  distance  running  has  been  in  vogue  almost  since  the 
beginning  of  history,  and,  throughout  the  centuries  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  been  more  or  less  overdone  and  abused  owing  to 
the  fact  that  some  indulged  who  were  not  physically  fit,  or  who 
had  neither  sufficient  nor  proper  preliminary  physical  training. 

It  is  said  that,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Ladas,  a 
Spartan,  after  running  in  the  Greek  Stadium  a  distance  of 
only  a  little  more  than  three  miles,  won  his  race  and  dropped 
dead  after  crossing  the  goal.  This  man  must  have  been  in  poor 
physical  condition,  or  else  was  not  properly  trained.  Again, 
in  the  Stadium,  the  men  did  not  run  on  firm  earth,  but  in  soft 
sand,  and  this  made  running  fast  doubly  difficult. 

Many  long  runs  besides  the  Marathon  have  been  accom- 
plished by  men  in  the  past.  Before  the  Battle  of  Marathon, 
when  the  Persian  attack  was  imminent,  the  Athenians  sent 
Phidippides  to  Sparta  to  summon  help.  The  distance  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  this  he  covered  in  forty-eight  hours. 
On  February  twenty -second,  1882,  J.  Saunders,  of  New  York, 
ran  one  hundred  miles  in  seventeen  hours  thirty-six  minutes 
and  fourteen  seconds.  J.  E.  Dixon,  of  Balham,  England,  ran 
fifty  miles  in  six  hours  eighteen  minutes  twenty-six  and  one- 
fifth  seconds,  on  April  eleventh,  1885.  Both  of  these  men 
were  amateur  runners.  Charles  Rowell,  a  professional  run- 
ner, on  February  twenty-seventh,  1882,  ran  one  hundred 
miles  in  thirteen  hours  twenty-six  minutes  and  thirty  seconds, 
and,  on  October  twenty-fourth,  1882,  ran  two  hundred  miles 
in  thirty-five  hours  nine  minutes  twenty-eight  seconds.  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures  we  find  that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mile  run  of  Phidippides  in  forty-eight  hours  was  not  such  a 
great  athletic  event. 

The  Marathon 

The  present  Marathon  race,  which  consists  of  twenty-six 
miles  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  yards,  is  the  most  strenu- 
ous and  arduous  of  all  our  modern  sports.     It  is  very  difficult 
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to  select  the  man  or  youth  who  can  withstand  the  strain  of 
repeated  endurance  runs  of  twenty-five  miles  without  injury. 
Many  claim  that  the  Marathon  does  no  harm;  that  if  one  can 
run  five  miles  he  can  run  ten  ;  and,  if  he  can  run  ten,  he  can 
run  twenty  and  even  twenty-five  miles.  Some  of  these  sup- 
porters tell  us  to  "take  a  look"  at  the  ancient  Greeks  and  ob- 
serve their  superb  development,  their  physical  perfection  ; 
their  great  strength,  skill  and  endurance.  We  look  backward 
and  read  that  Xenophon,  the  Athenian  historian,  who  lived 
435  to  354  B.  C,  complained  that  the  Greeks  specialized  too 
much,  and  that  by  so  doing  developed  a  race  of  ill-propor- 
tioned athletes.  He  said  that  the  runners'  limbs  were  won- 
derful, but  that  their  shoulders  were  poor.  This  historian 
also  asserted  that  the  Greek  figures  that  we  admire  so  much 
in  our  art  galleries  were  not  types,  but  were  the  composite  of 
several  figures. 

Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher,  described  some  of  the  athletes 
of  his  time  as  "sleeping  away  their  lives";  while  Galen,  the 
Greek  physician,  in  speaking  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  athletes 
said  that  some  of  them  were  "heavy  and  stupid. ' '  The  Greeks 
were  not  superior  to  the  athletes  of  to-day;  in  fact,  the  Amer- 
icans are  the  greatest  athletes  in  the  world,  but  even  they  are 
in  danger  of  overtraining.  Some  of  the  feats  of  the  Greeks  are 
very  vague  and  indefinite,  as  some  of  the  short  distance  races 
were  measured  by  "the  distance  a  youth  could  throw  a  stone;" 
others  were  of  a  distance  that  "  an  ox  could  draw  a  plough 
during  the  hours  of  daylight."  Such  measurements  leave  us 
in  doubt  as  to  what  the  distances  were. 

Revival  of  the  Marathon 

In  1896  the  first  of  the  modern  Olympiads  was  held  in  Ath- 
ens, Greece.  The  principal  event  was  a  foot  race  from  the 
battlefield  of  Marathon  to  the  goal  of  the  Stadium,  a  distance 
of  26. 1  miles.  The  popularity  of  this  race  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  490  B.C.  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  the  Athenians  and 
Platoans  under  Miltiades  defeated  the  Persians.  A  messenger 
of  Miltiades  ran  from  the  battlefield  of  Marathon  to  Athens, 
and  retained  sufficient  breath  to  cry  out  the  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians; halted  in  his  tracks — and  dropped  dead.  The  first  three 
men  to  finish  in  the  modern  Marathon  race,  over  the  same 
course  that  it  is  supposed  the  messenger  of  Miltiades  ran, 
were  Greeks.  Louis,  who  finished  first,  and  his  two  Greek 
companions,  were  greeted  with  a  cheer  that  has  re-echoed 
around  the  world,  and  made  Marathon  running  our  most  pop- 
ular sport.  At  that  time  Louis  was  acclaimed  a  hero  by  all 
nations,  for  was  it  not  Greece  that  inaugurated  that  classic 
event  when  she  was  the  ruling  nation  of  the  world  ? 
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It  seemed  then  a  settled  fact  that  in  Greece  the  world's 
greatest  long  distance  runners  were  bred  and  developed.  But 
Greece  did  not  long  hold  the  supremacy,  for  many  stars  now 
shine  brilliantly  in  the  universe  of  long  distance  running. 
John  J.  Hayes,  the  American,  holds  the  championship  Mara- 
thon trophy  by  virtue  of  his  winning  it  at  the  Olympic  games 
held  in  London  July,  1908.  It  is  largely  due  to  this  fact  that 
the  run  has  become  so  popular  in  America.  John  Hayes  has 
been  practicing  long  distance  running  for  years,  and  is  a 
veteran  at  this  kind  of  sport. 

Then  there  is  Alfred  Schrubb,  the  English  physical  marvel. 
He  has  also  had  many  years  of  training.  The  English  have 
been  exponents  of  distance  running  for  over  fifty  years.  The 
successful  Marathon  runner  is  he  who  has  a  strong  physique 
and  who  has  had  much  preparation.  Tom  Longboat,  the  fleet 
Indian,  has  been  in  training  for  years.  Dorando  Pietri,  the 
Italian,  has  been  running  since  he  was  a  messenger  boy  in 
Capri,  Italy,  and  had  he  not  been  interfered  with  by  over- 
zealous  officials,  might  have  won  the  great  Marathon. 

These  are  the  pioneers  —  the  men  who  have  blazed  the  for- 
ests of  long  distance  running.  Many  lesser  lights  are  following 
closely  in  their  pathway  —  but  have  they  the  physique,  the 
necessary  long,  arduous  training  that  is  essential  to  an  en- 
durance test  of  this  nature  ? 

Effects  of  Over-running 

Doctor  R.  Tait  Mackenzie,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  noted  sculptor,  has 
made  four  masks  that  cover  the  conditions  experienced  hy 
runners;  they  are  called  effort,  breathlessness,  fatigue,  and 
exhaustion. 

Effort 

"Effort,"  said  Fernard  Lagrange,  M.  D.,  "is  a  physiological 
action  which  consists  in  the  association  of  great  numbers  of 
muscles  and  bones,  that  they  may  assist  in  the  same  movement, 
and  which,  moreover,  brings  into  active  association  with  the 
muscular  work  two  great  functions  of  the  economy — respiration 
and  circulation."  The  effort  that  is  required  in  long-distance 
running  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  intimately  connected  with 
very  great  expenditure  of  force,  and  if  indulged  in  long  enough 
will  finally  result  in  the  suspension  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ment. Even  localized  effort  will  bring  about  this  result.  For 
instance,  a  man  can  crack  a  nut  with  a  thin  shell  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  muscular  action  will  be  confined  to  the  fingers 
and  forearm;  but,  if  the  shell  is  thick  and  the  man  has  to  use 
all  his  force,  the  muscular  contraction  extends  to  the  arm,  the 
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shoulder,  and  finally  to  the  neck,  chest  and  abdomen.  Respi- 
ration stops,  the  face  becomes  flushed  and  congested,  and  the 
veins  of  the  forehead  and  neck  fill  and  become  prominent. 

This  man's  condition  at  the  moment  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
man  who  is  running,  and  whose  facial  expression  denotes 
violent  efibrt.  The  runner  does  not  hold  his  breath  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  "nutcracker,"  but  the  physiological  action 
is  the  same,  viz.,  that  a  disturbance  is  occurring  in  the  system 
which  momentarily  hinders  respiration  and  circulation.  The 
blood  pressure  in  the  veins  and  arteries  is  increased,  and  the 
breathing  is  quickened.  Violent  effort,  as  seen  in  Doctor 
Mackenzie's  clay  model,  produces  remarkable  changes  in 
the  facial  expression.  The  nostrils  are  dilated,  the  lips  are 
retracted,  the  eyes  squint,  and  the  general  expression  of  the 
face  is  repulsive. 

Breathlessness 

If  violent  effort  be  persisted  in  for  some  time,  the  runner  be- 
comes breathless.  The  rhythm  of  respiration  becomes  irregu- 
lar. The  inspiration  becomes  much  more  prolonged  than  ex- 
piration ;  the  breathing  is  almost  a  gasp.  At  this  stage  the 
runner  somewhat  resembles  an  intoxicated  person.  "In 
breathlessness,"  says  Doctor  Mackenzie,  "the  upper  lids 
droop  and  half  cover  the  eye,  giving  a  look  of  great  lassitude 
to  the  suffering  expressed  by  this  region  of  the  face.  The 
nostrils  are  widely  dilated,  the  mouth  gapes,  and  the  lips  are 
retracted  in  the  mad  struggle  for  air.  The  general  pose  of 
the  head  is  backward,  and  the  chin  is  thrust  forward." 

Fatigue 

In  fatigue,  the  entire  system  is  affected.  There  is  a  pound- 
ing in  the  temples  ;  sparks  and  flashes  of  light  appear  before 
the  eyes  ;  ringing  noises  are  heard,  and  the  chest  feels  as  if  it 
were  oppressed  by  a  weight,  and  the  air  inhaled  has  a  "burn- 
ing" sensation.  When  one  becomes  fatigued  under  the  in- 
fluence of  enforced  running,  the  face  takes  on  a  leaden  hue. 
In  no  case  should  one  be  permitted  to  continue  running  when 
this  condition  presents  itself,  as  it  means  the  beginning  of 
asphyxia. 

Exhaustion 

Often  when  a  runner  is  almost  exhausted,  when  the  head 
feels  as  if  bound  by  an  iron  band  ;  when  he  is  almost  uncon- 
scious of  passing  events,  he  will  still  force  the  tired  legs  for- 
ward until  they  refuse  to  act,  and  he  falls  to  the  ground 
exhausted  or  in  a  faint.  When  one  is  in  this  condition,  his 
respiration  is  short,  jerky  and  occasionally  interrupted.    The 
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heart  beat  is  feeble  and  intermittent,  while  the  pulse  is  irregu- 
lar and  almost  imperceptible.  When  running  is  continued 
to  these  extreme  limits,  grave  dangers  may  be  encountered. 
Some  horses  will  run  until  they  drop  dead  from  exhaustion  if 
the  whip  is  applied.  The  same  holds  true  of  men  and  boys 
if  the  whip  of  violent  effort  is  applied  to  the  extreme.  The 
case  of  the  first  Marathon  runner  furnishes  us  with  a  striking 
example  of  the  terrible  penalty  of  excess  in  running. 

School  Boys     ' 

All  physical  trainers  should  sound  a  note  of  warning  against 
boys  entering  long  endurance  runs.  Immature  boys  and 
young  men  who  work  or  study  all  day  should  be  discouraged 
against  training  for  the  Marathon  at  night  or  on  Sundays,  as 
it  necessarily  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  which  in  their  case 
should  be  spent  in  sleep  or  rest.  A  boy  cannot  afford  to  run 
three  or  four  hours  after  supper,  as  the  strain  is  too  great.  It 
is  rather  serious  for  a  trainer  or  director  to  have  young  men 
return  to  him  in  a  few  years  with  nervous  breakdown  or 
chronic  heart  and  lung  affections  due  to  strain  or  overtraining, 
and  blame  the  coach  for  their  loss  of  health. 

Newspapers  in  many  cities  are  conducting  Marathon  runs, 
and  offering  valuable  prizes  for  the  successful  contestants. 
This,  together  with  publicity,  tempts  many  who  are  not  phy- 
sically fit  to  enter  these  races.  On  February  19th  a  Pittsburg 
newspaper  conducted  a  run  of  ten  miles  in  which  there  were 
4,900  entries.  It  is  claimed  that  none  of  the  contestants  were 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Can  it  be  possible  that  all  of  these 
lads  were  in  the  proper  physical  condition  to  run  even  ten 
miles  ? 

Some  of  these  newspapers  have  the  contestants  run  the  full 
Marathon  course.  Recently,  in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  one  of  the 
prominent  newspapers  conducted  such  a  run,  and  a  youth 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  finished  ninth  in  the  race,  was 
acclaimed  a  hero.  There  were  over  eighty  entered  in  this  race, 
some  of  whom  were  men.  Surely,  a  boy  cannot  compete  with 
strong  men  and  trained  college  students.  In  some  cases,  sea- 
soned Marathon  runners  act  as  coaches  in  connection  with 
these  runs.  These  men  are  apt  to  overrate  the  powers  of  be- 
ginners and  "push  them  too  hard." 

Michael  Murphy,  the  noted  athleic  trainer  who  coached  the 
American  team  for  the  Olympic  Games  held  in  lyondon  July, 
1908,  in  speaking  of  distance  running  recently  said:  "The 
colleges  have  found  that  seven  and  three-quarter  miles  is  about 
the  best  distance  for  their  cross  country  championships,  and 
the  collegians  are  good  runners.  On  a  flat  track  they  could 
safely  go  further — perhaps  the  Marathon  distance  without  any 
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bad  results.  Distance  running,  when  the  competitor  is  properly 
trained,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  sports,  but  the  youngsters 
should  be  kept  away  front  the  game. ' ' 

Recently,  a  group  of  eminent  English  physicians  stamped 
their  disapproval  on  Marathon  races  among  boys.  Such  famous 
physicians  as  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  and 
Sir  Alfred  Tripp  signed  the  following  strongly  worded  state- 
ment, which  was  sent  to  every  British  school:  "We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  consider  that  school  and  cross 
country  races  exceeding  one  mile  in  distance  are  wholly  un- 
suitable for  boys  under  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  the  continued 
strain  involved  is  apt  to  cause  permanent  injury  to  the  heart 
and  other  organs." 

Usually,  the  Americans  are  extremists  in  sports  as  in  every- 
thing else.  What  we  need  more  is  a  system  of  improving  all 
muscles  and  making  them  co-ordinate  to  the  mind.  Boys 
should  practice  for  skill  and  agility;  also  to  gain  calm,  steady 
nerve.  They  should  take  part  in  events  which  are  moderate, 
and  which  give  physical  poise  and  efficiency.  A  Marathon 
relay  race  with  twenty- six  boys,  or  even  fifty-two  boys  en- 
tered, would  be  far  superior  to  one  boy  straining  to  run  the 
full  Marathon  course.  Running,  or,  in  fact,  any  form  of 
gymnastics  or  athletics  which  interfere  seriously  with  business 
or  study,  should  be  discouraged. 


BOYS'  CLUBS' 


By  Witi.iAM  Byron  Forbush 


Boys'  clubs  express  more  directly,  generally,  and  permanently 
than  any  other  agency,  even  than  the  home  or  the  school,  the 
two  central  interests  of  boyhood :  play  and  friendship.  They 
are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  both  as  objects  of 
study  and  as  means  of  education.  Their  relation  to  play  is 
obvious,  but  is  emphasized  by  the  remark  that  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  of  all  spontaneously  formed  boys'  organizations  are 
for  the  purpose  of  outdoor  physical  activities  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  in  which  the  play  element  is  not  central  is 
negligible.  Their  relation  to  boys'  friendships  is  equally  ob- 
vious, but  is  also  emphasized  by  the  observation  that  in  our 
day,  when  residence  in  cities  is  becoming  the  rule,  boys  are 
over-socialized  before  their  time  and  are  consequently  more 
thoroughly  influenced  by  the  companionships  they  form  than 
they  ever  were  before.  The  universality  of  boys'  clubs  as  the 
expression  of  play  and  friendship  is  indicated  by  a  study  made 
at  Clark  University,  which  seems  to  prove  that  eighty  percent, 
of  all  boys  at  one  time  or  another  belong  to  some  childish 
society,  a  percentage  practically  equal  to  all  those  who  ever 
had  a  chance  thus  to  organize. 

So  much  for  boys'  clubs  organized  by  boys.  Of  clubs  or- 
ganized bj'  adults  for  boys  similar  statements  maybe  made;  for 
they  too,  if  they  be  successful,  appeal  to  the  same  two  instincts, 
of  friendship  and  of  play. 

Instructive  as  is  the  study  of  the  boys'  spontaneous  club — 
"the  gang,"  as  it  is  often  called — we  must  confine  our  remarks 
this  afternoon  to  the  club  formed  by  adults  for  the  benefit 
of  boys. 

Boys'  clubs  have  been  considered  to  be  of  two  types:  those 
which  gather  boys  en  masse  and  those  which  gather  them  in 
small  groups.  Of  the  former  are  the  big  clubs  for  newsboys 
and  street  urchins.  Of  the  latter,  are  smaller  clubs  in  social 
settlements  and  churches.  Naturally — because  philanthropy 
was  zealous  before  it  was  careful  —  the  mass  clubs  came  first, 
beginning  about  forty  years  ago.  But  the  distinction  of  type 
is  vanishing,  for  to-day  a  club  is  a  mass  club  usually  because 
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it  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  enough  workers  to  divide  the 
mass  into  groups,  and  a  group  club  usually  endeavors  by  a 
federation  of  groups  to  attain  some  of  the  isprit  de  corps  of 
the  mass. 

A  more  instructive  approach  to  the  subject  will  be  to  con- 
sider what  some  of  the  activities  of  these  boys'  clubs  are.  The 
most  successful  activities,  as  the  writer  has  already  stated,  are 
those  based  on  play  and  friendship.  This  statement  seems  to 
have  no  exception. 

Boys'  clubs  are  often  said  to  be  a  kind  of  school.  Many  of 
their  activities  are  distinctly  and  graciously  educational,  and 
formal  education  is  learning  much  from  the  informal  methods 
of  education  used  in  the  boys'  club;  but  the  boys'  club  that 
began  to  become  a  school  before  it  had  encouraged  play  among 
its  boys  or  friendship  with  its  boys  would  soon  lose  its  boys 
altogether. 

And  so  of  religious  boys'  clubs.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
boys'  clubs  may  rightly  be  used  for  religious  ends,  but  many  a 
church  organization  for  the  young  has  gone  fallow  or  become 
a  girls'  society  because  it  was  too  stiff  to  play  or  too  formal  to 
find  room  for  fellowship. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  adult  workers  with  boys  have 
found  it  both  necessary  and  wise  in  the  use  of  play  and  friend- 
ship to  seek  a  level  of  expression  for  those  instincts  as  high  at 
least  as  the  least  common  denominator  of  the  gang.  I  know 
a  reputable  business  man  who  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
found  pleasure  in  giving  freely  to  a  group  of  boys  his  com- 
panionship in  automobile  riding,  theatre-going  and  card-play- 
ing, and  yet  a  number  of  boys  are  continually  forsaking  him 
for  no  other  reason,  I  believe,  than  that  they  have  outgrown 
him. 

One  of  the  most  wholesome  methods  of  utilizing  play  and 
friendship  in  boys'  clubs  is  seen  in  the  service  of  men  who 
have  engaged  with  boys  in  nature  study,  field  work,  wood- 
craft, scouting  and  camping  out.  The  nature  study  work  of 
Dr.  Hodge,  Dr.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  George  E.  Johnson,  the  farm 
and  garden  work  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Kern,  Mr.  Rufus  Stanley  and 
the  Cornell  University  people,  the  revival  of  the  better  part  of 
Indian  life  by  Mr.  Thompson  Seton,  the  scouting  parties  which 
General  Baden-Powell  has  scattered  through  England,  and  the 
excellent  camps,  conducted  both  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
and  by  schoolmasters,  are  familiar  instances  which  illustrate 
and,  I  think,  do  not  strain  too  much  the  term,  boys'  clubs. 

Some  workers  have,  more  or  less  consciously,  endeavored  to 
utilize  other  well  known  instincts  of  boyhood  beside  play  and 
friendship.  The  Boys'  Brigades  recognize  the  love  of  combat 
and  of  rhythmic   action.     There   are  various  self-governing 
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clubs,  which  appeal  to  the  dawning  sense  of  law  and  order 
and,  especiall}'  among  Jewish  boys,  the  desire  to  conduct  argu- 
mentative debates.  A  fraternity  called  the  Knights  of  King 
Arthur,  resting  upon  that  whole  range  of  chivalric  instincts, 
which  has  caused  psychologists  to  characterize  adolescence  as 
a  medieval  period,  has  actually  revived  and  is  reproducing  in 
hundreds  of  instances  knightly  castles,  tournaments  and 
quests. 

Clubs  that  meet  in  the  winter  time  seem  to  tend  to  crystallize 
into  more  formality  than  those  that  can  get  outdoors,  and  so, 
in  church,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  settlement,  one  may  expect  to  find 
everywhere  :  athletic  clubs,  represented  chiefly  by  basket  ball ; 
clubs  of  manual  work,  busy  usually  with  raffia,  woodwork, 
cobbling  and  printing  ;  and  clubs  whose  intellectual  labors  are 
dramatics  and  debating. 

The  extent  of  boys'  club  work  in  this  country  is  hardly 
recognized  by  those  who  have  not  made  it  a  special  study. 
The  writer  has  catalogued  nearly  150  large  clubs  for  street 
boys  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  reaching  100,000  members 
annually.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  probably  reaches  twice  as  many. 
Two  hundred  social  settlements  must  be  reaching  at  least  a 
hundred  boys  apiece.  It  is  calculated  that  the  churches  are 
offering  young  people's  societies  or  boys'  clubs  to  at  least  one 
out  of  five  of  their  Sunday  School  boys,  and  thus  are  reaching 
at  least  half  a  million.  I  have  a  list  of  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  nationally  organized  movements  for  the  uplift  of  boys 
which  have  officers,  literature  and  large  memberships.  Not 
all  this  work  is  well  done  and  the  total  of  it  is  not  enough, 
but  it  is  all  worth  doing. 

Going  a  little  deeper  than  methods,  we  may  approach  the 
principles  that  underlie  boys'  clubs  by  asking  as  to  the  results 
from  boys'  clubs  in  two  interesting  fields :  education  and  char- 
acter-making. 

Aside  from  what  the  boys'  club  has  taught  the  school  as  to 
the  value  of  play  work  and  hand  work,  the  boys'  club  has  in 
itself  at  least  two  important  relations  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  One,  which  comes  through  the  recogni- 
tion of  play,  is  the  opportunity  which  appears  in  the  club  to 
allure  the  illiterate  boy  or  the  boy  who  has  left  school  back  to 
the  school.  Many  a  lad  by  the  loosening  up  of  his  muscles  or 
the  awakening  of  his  manual  powers  in  the  play  work  of  the 
club  has  been  won  back  to  the  manual  or  technical  courses  of 
the  schools.  So  important  a  link  between  the  boy  and  the 
school,  has  this  been  recognized  to  be,  that  boys'  clubs  have 
been  formed,  with  this  very  purpose  in  mind,  in  the  evening 
educational  centres  of  Boston  and  in  some  libraries  and  play- 
grounds. 
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Another  relation  of  the  club  to  the  school  appears,  in  the 
exercise  of  personal  friendship  in  the  club,  in  the  direction  of 
boys  towards  their  vocations.  No  important  choice  in  America 
is  attended  b)"^  so  little  deliberation  or  so  many  accidents  as 
the  choice  of  a  calling,  unless  it  be  the  choice  of  a  wife.  While 
Professor  Frank  Parsons  was  the  first  formally  to  institute 
Vocational  Bureaus,  every  wise  boys'  club  leader  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  has,  for  years,  recognized  the  task  of  vocational 
advice  as  the  most  important  function  of  his  daily  work,  and 
in  the  fulfilling  of  this  function  has  made  the  republic  deeply 
his  debtor. 

In  studying  the  character- making  work  of  boys'  clubs  we 
come  to  one  of  the  most  complex  considerations  as  well  as  the 
most  important  one  in  boys'  club  work.  It  may  be  fairly  said 
that  few,  if  any,  adults  associate  with  a  group  of  boys  for  any 
length  of  time  without  having  as  their  distinct  purpose  either 
their  uplift  or  their  seduction.  The  mere  joy  of  such  associa- 
tion without  some  ulterior  end  usually  palls  upon  the  adult 
mind.  Probably,  also,  nobody  ever  does  boys  quite  as  much 
harm  or  good  as  he  intends  to.  The  young  character,  like  the 
young  intellect,  has  a  way  of  developing  itself  regardless  of 
well  meant  interferences  from  the  laying  on  of  adult  hands. 
Yet  who  would  doubt  that  a  central  and  often  a  deciding  in- 
fluence in  a  boy's  life  comes  through  the  directed  play  and  the 
carefully  guarded  friendships  of  a  boy's  club? 

Among  the  character-forming  influences  of  a  club  our  best 
judgment  ranks  as  easily  first  the  influence  of  the  adult  leader 
upon  the  boys  and  the  influence  of  the  boys  upon  each  other. 

Theoretically,  a  man  might  hope  to  influence  a  boy  more 
directly  and  potently  individually  than  through  the  machinery 
of  a  club.  A  few  men,  of  strong  magnetism  and  sympathy, 
can  do  this.  Most  of  us,  however,  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
dialect,  if  not  the  language,  of  childhood  and  that  we  need  the 
club  both  in  order  that  we  may  learn  to  understand  the  boy 
and  that  he  may  learn  to  understand  us.  I  recall  my  own  ex- 
periences in  camping  out  with  various  groups  of  boys  as  a 
proof  of  this.  I  was  educated,  as  many  boys  are,  to  the  in- 
tent that  I  might  become  a  perfect  lady,  and  when  I  became  a 
man  my  desire  to  be  of  service  to  boys  was  pathetically 
thwarted  by  my  inability  to  have  real  points  of  contact  with 
them.  The  outdoor  hardship  and  play  have  furnished  that 
contact.  I  returned  last  Tuesday  from  camping  out  for  ten 
days  with  twenty-two  boys,  who  six  weeks  ago  were  listening 
to  an  address  from  me  with  mild  respect,  but  as  a  perfect 
stranger.  Since  then  we  have  swam  together  and  played  ball 
together  and  together  built  our  camp  fire,  and  I  have  cooked 
for  them  and  bound  up  their  wounds.     To-day  they  have  begun 
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to  know  me  and  to  like  me,  and  they  have  even  given  me  a 
nickname,  thus  admitting  me  into  their  tribe.  To-day  I  know 
them,  some  of  them  nearly  as  well  as  their  own  parents  do. 
Some  day  may  I  not  hope,  when  passion  changes  to  control 
and  docilities  to  destinies,  to  coin  these  fellowships  into  char- 
acter ? 

So  firmly  convinced  are  advanced  religious  educators  becom- 
ing of  the  essential  importance  of  the  enlightened  influence  of 
the  adult  companion  upon  boys  in  character-building  that  they 
are  insisting  that  real  teaching  in  Sunday  school  cannot  be 
done  without  it.  The  matter  of  verbal  ethical  teaching  has 
always  been  felt  to  have  its  perils :  there  is  question  whether 
it  be  not  actually  pernicious  without  real  communion  of  spirit. 
To  the  stranger  who  would  fain,  even  with  noble  motive,  tres- 
pass upon  his  shrine  and  burglarize  his  soul,  the  child  may  be 
imagined  to  respond,  in  a  paraphrase  of  an  Old  Testament 
sentence,  "Take  thy  shoes  from  off  my  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

It  may  be  queried  whether  the  influence  of  boys  upon  each 
other  is  not  more  potent  as  well  as  more  direct  than  that  which 
any  adult  can  possibly  exert.  This  is  probably  so  because  of 
a  fact  of  soul  life  which  even  psychology  has  so  far  neglected, 
the  fact  that  the  adolescent  is  not  yet  fully  an  individual  but 
is  still,  to  some  extent,  integrally  a  portion  of  the  group.  Just 
as  certain  low  orders  of  animal  life  resident  in  a  mass  have  some 
physical  functions  which  they  perform  as  a  group  and  others 
which  they  perform  as  individuals,  so  by  analogy,  boys  seem 
to  act  en  masse  as  well  as  alone,  even  on  the  highest  planes  of 
their  being.  There  may  be  different  explanations  of  this. 
When  I  saw  fifty  boys  studying  their  Bibles  together  outdoors 
one  fine  weekday  morning  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp,  I  thought 
it  was  imitation.  When  I  heard  of  the  ludicrous  response  to 
an  evangelist's  appeal  by  which  a  group  of  boys,  in  answer 
to  his  request  that  if  they  wanted  to  be  saved  they  meet  in  a 
certain  corner  of  the  room,  all  proceeded  to  pile  themselves  up 
there,  it  .seemed  like  hypnosis;  The  fact  that  when  boys  come 
forward  for  church  membership  they  generally  do  so  in  groups 
or  by  classes,  suggests  that  it  is  their  gang  instinct  that 
calls  them  and  that  they  interpret  the  church,  as  Professor  Coe 
phrases  it,  as  "God's  gang." 

The  fact  which  I  have  adverted  to,  to  which  Dr.  Joseph  S. 
Walton  first  called  my  attention,  that  boys  to-day  in  city  con- 
ditions are  oversocialized  before  they  are  fully  individualized, 
a  fact  borne  out  by  the  observation  that  country  boys  are  less 
strongly  influenced  on  moral  levels  by  the  gang,  suggests  that 
the  group  influence  is  partly  artificial  as  well  as  natural  and  is 
to  a  degree  unwholesome. 
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Whatever  the  explanation,  the  group  action  of  boys  in  moral 
matters  is  a  fact  of  such  universal  observation  as  to  become  of 
extreme  importance  and  to  suggest  that  perhaps  no  boy  can  be 
measured  as  to  the  limits  of  his  moral  possibilities  while  he  is 
a  boy  until  each  impulse  and  action  is  related  by  inference  to 
the  impulses  and  acts  of  his  crowd.  The  advantage  of  the 
artificially  formed  group  with  its  adult  leader  over  the  street 
gang  in  moral  result  seems  to  be  that  it  is  possible  to  key  the 
group  ethics  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  boy,  whereas  in  the  gang 
it  is  apt  to  sink  into,  or  below,  the  level  of  the  worst.  The 
adult  usually  finds  that  every  group  has  its  one  or  two  key- 
boys,  and  he  manipulates  the  group  through  them.  This,  which 
is  a  commonplace  in  school  teaching,  is  more  than  a  mere  device 
in  boys'  clubs.  Even  more  effective,  though  not  so  noticeable, 
in  results  is  the  constant,  silent  attrition  of  all  the  boys,  leaders 
and  those  led,  on  each  other.  Both  the  power  and  the  lim- 
itations of  self-government  schemes,  in  farm  schools  or  boys' 
clubs,  appear  just  here.  Boys  can  by  such  devices  rise  to 
the  highest  level  that  is  existent  in  the  group,  but  can  they, 
unaided,  rise  any  higher  than  their  own  level? 

Out  of  this  interplay  of  influences  the  adult  leader  can 
gradually  come  to  discern  this  one  fact,  that  he  is  a  more  or 
less  passive  witness  of  the  formation  of  a  boyish  community 
whose  commencement  is  sound  and  whose  influences  are  in  the 
main  a  wholesome  school  for  life. 

This  work  is  evidently  not  one  for  a  mere  holiday  or  for 
good-natured  social  volunteering.  The  issues  are  too  serious, 
the  evolutions  are  too  gradual  and  slow. 

The  more  one  is  experienced  in  work  with  boys  the  more  he 
is  impressed  with  a  few  facts  of  boy  life,  which  are  in  the  main 
encouraging  but  which  intensify  the  earnestness  of  the  problem. 

One  impression  is  of  the  general  wholesomeuess  of  boy 
nature.  The  testimony,  from  juvenile  court  judges,  reforma- 
tory heads,  schoolmasters  and  workers  in  religious  circles  is 
strongly  unanimous  that  a  boy,  minus  his  environment  and 
plus  all  the  heredity  in  the  world,  is  a  pretty  good  sort.  The 
number  of  degenerates,  theological  or  actual,  is  negligible. 
The  degree  to  which  you  have  the  boy  on  your  side  when  you 
try  to  do  him  good  is  extraordinary.  The  fact  which  was 
discovered  by  accident,  for  example,  that  in  a  boys'  camp, 
where  there  had  apparently  been  no  opportunity  to  do  so, 
every  boy  had  said  his  prayers,  is  a  case  in  point. 

On  the  other  hand  the  unpleasant  sophistication  of  modern 
boys,  and  especially  of  city  boys,  is  a  modifying  fact  of  great 
moment.  It  takes  a  week  in  tents  to  break  the  crust  off  a  boy. 
and  I  fancy  the  average  Sunday  school  teacher  never  lifts  a 
corner  of  it. 
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But  again  this  sophistication  usually  rests  side  by  side  with 
an  appalling  ignorance.  The  boy  isold  beyond  his  time  in  things 
which  he  has  seen  but  he  is  still  a  child  in  experience.  Igno- 
rance upon  sexual  matters  is  an  example  which  some  writers 
and  workers  have  lately  called  attention  to,  an  ignorance  which 
no  mere  formal  instruction  can  apparently  cure  but  which  an 
enlightened  development  of  mind  and  body  can  cope  with, 

I  have,  however,  personally  been  impressed  more  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  import  of  life  itself,  as  manifested  in  absence 
of  purpose,  unwillingness  to  get  ready,  lack  of  sense  of  the 
value  of  money  and  unwillingness  to  wait  for  the  rewards  of 
industry.  This  type  of  boy  is  too  often  coddled  in  the  boys' 
club.  Sometimes  the  best  thing,  next  to  patience,  that  the 
leader  can  give  him  is  his  disapproval. 

To  the  boys'  club  worker,  unknown  and  unappreciated,  who 
meets  his  boys  only  once  a  week  in  winter  and  for  a  bare  fort- 
night in  summer,  his  work  may  often  seem  trivial  and  unpro- 
ductive. Those  who  watch  it  often  do  so  with  half  contempt 
and  amusement.  But  it  is  not  so.  To  the  club  the  boy  brings 
that  torch  of  life  which  sometimes  school  and  home  fail  to 
light — enthusiasm.  Here  he  exercises  that  instinct  which 
alone  keeps  men  alive  and  young  and  at  work — play.  Here 
he  uses  a  power  so  precious  that  it  is  given  only  to  youth — the 
power  of  making  friendships.  And  here  he  finds  what  Charles 
Kingsley  dying  said  was  life's  secret — "a  friend." 

The  club  is,  therefore,  a  special  school,  educating  the  boy  in 
freer  fashion  than  at  the  desk  of  the  schoolhouse,  capturing 
his  presuppositions,  allying  itself  with  his  enthusiasms  and 
often  helping  to  determine  his  life's  vocation.  The  club  is  also 
an  essential  agency  in  religious  education,  mitigating  the  fervor 
and  unreality  of  direct  ethical  teaching  by  allowing  room  for 
real  fellowship  between  teacher  and  scholar  and  giving  a 
chance,  in  the  best  clubs,  for  some  of  that  actual  practice  in 
morals  which  is  necessary  to  any  mastery  of  them.  It  is,  in 
our  time,  the  needed  supplement  to  the  home,  affording  to 
boys  that  larger  social  education  which  its  own  limited  numbers 
cannot  give  and  offering  to  club  leaders  so  much  of  the  parental 
function  that  it  may  be  said  to  revive  in  a  truer  and  holier 
sense  the  old  ecclesiastical  office  of  the  godfather,  or  sponsor 
for  the  social  and  moral  future  of  the  child. 


THE  GROWTH,  PRESENT  EXTENT  AND  PROS- 
PECTS OF  THE  PI.AYGROUND  MOVEMENT 
IN  AMERICA^ 


By  Henry  S.  Curtis 


The  playground  movement  began  with  the  sand  gardens  of 
Berlin  in  1885  ;  it  came  to  this  county  in  1886,  where  the  first 
beginnings  were  in  Boston.  This,  however,  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  movement  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  almost 
nothing  is  heard  of  it  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  its  re-appear- 
ance it  does  not  seem  that  the  beginnings  in  Boston  have  had 
any  influence  on  the  development  in  the  other  cities  of  America. 

About  1898,  the  time  at  which  playgrounds  were  taken  over 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  City  of  New  York,  begins  a 
period  of  rapid  development,  a  development  which  has  been 
rapidly  accelerating  until  we  found  in  our  statistics  of  last  year 
that  there  were  then  in  this  country  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  cities  maintaining  playgrounds,  as  opposed  to  ninety 
maintaining  playgrounds  the  year  before.  This  amounts  prac- 
tically to  an  increase  of  100%  in  the  number  of  cities  in  a  single 
year ;  but  this  increase  is  only  a  partial  representation  of  the 
entire  growth  because  there  have  been  other  forms  of  extension 
as  well.  The  equipment  has  been  doubled  in  many  of  the  play- 
grounds; the  period  has  been  lengthened  from  four  or  five 
weeks  in  the  summer  time  to  include  the  entire  year  in  many 
municipal  playgrounds,  and  to  cover  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  school  year  as  well  as  the  summer  vacation  in  some  school 
playgrounds ;  and  through  the  lighting  of  the  playground  at 
night,  the  day  has  been  lengthened  so  that  the  activities  can  be 
carried  on  up  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  several  systems. 
Contrary  to  what  was  expected  the  attendance  also  has  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  in  the  same  playgrounds  in  almost 
every  system,  so  that  the  increase  in  attendance  represents  a 
larger  percentage  than  the  increase  in  actual  playgrounds. 

Incrbask  in  Intent 

When  the  playgrounds  were  first  started  the  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  promoters  was  to  keep  children  off  the  streets  and  away 
from  their  physical  and  moral  dangers ;  but  as  time  has  gone 

^  An  address  at  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  July,  1909. 
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on  the  movement  has  taken  up  a  series  of  positive  ph3'sical  and 
social  ideals  which  are  becoming  more  definite  each  ^ear. 
These  are : 

First :  The  promotion  of  the  physical  health  of  children 
through  keeping  them  in  the  open  air,  and  giving  them  increased 
power  of  vital  resistance  through  physical  exercise.  This 
purpose  has  been  strongly  emphasized  by  the  tuberculosis  move- 
ment, which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  opening  of  many  play- 
grounds abroad,  especially  in  Germany. 

Second  :  The  development  of  physical  strength.  The  work 
of  the  modern  city  child  has  disappeared.  The  physical  train- 
ing received  in  the  school,  seldom  amounting  to  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  is  a  negligible  quantity.  Practically 
the  only  method  of  training  left  is  play. 

Third  :  The  development  of  vital  or  organic  strength.  Nearly 
all  games  use  old  and  simple  co-ordinations  and  the  funda- 
mental muscles,  nearlj'  all  of  them  involve  running  and  so  tend 
to  strengthen  the  heart,  lungs  and  stomach.  Vital  or  organic 
strength  is  far  more  essential  to  modern  life  than  muscular 
strength. 

Fourth  :  The  establishment  of  right  habits.  Children  form 
their  habits  of  courtesy  or  discourtesy,  of  kindness  or  unkind- 
ness,  of  fairness  or  unfairness,  of  honesty  or  dishonesty,  prim- 
arily in  play.  All  play,  being  a  form  of  social  conduct,  is  either 
moral  or  immoral,  and  offers  the  same  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  right  habits  and  principles  that  life  itself  offers. 
Further,  if  we  accept  with  Mr.  Royce  the  tenet  that  loyalty 
is  the  fundamental  concept  of  moralit}-,  then  we  must  regard 
play  also  as  fundamental.  All  team  games  approximate  the 
conditions  of  the  tribal  life,  in  which  loyalty  was  bom  into  the 
race,  and  gained  an  intensity  which  it  has  never  had  since. 

Fifth  :  The  development  of  energy  and  enthusiasms.  The 
boy  can  not  only  run  faster  in  playing  tag  than  in  going  on  an 
errand,  but  throughout  the  entire  range  of  his  play  life  he  de- 
velops a  far  larger  amount  of  activity  than  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  in  work.  Mr.  Lee  has  said :  "The  boy  without  a  play- 
ground is  father  to  the  man  without  a  job,"  which  I  infer  to 
mean  that  if  a  child  loafs  through  his  childhood  he  will  prob- 
ably loaf  through  his  manhood  as  well.  In  other  words,  if  we 
wish  a  vigorous  manhood  we  must  secure  a  vigorous  childhood, 
and  play  is  the  only  key  to  the  situation. 

Sixth:  Pleasure.  Through  play  the  child  develops  a  sense 
of  the  joy  of  life  and  gains  a  bent  toward  optimism.  The  moral 
value  of  this  unifying  experience  of  play,  in  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  is  sunk  in  absorbing  interest  and  common 
things  are  suffused  with  unifying  feeling,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
estimated. 
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Playgrounds  as  a  Private  Philanthropy 

The  playgrounds  began  as  a  private  philanthropy  all  over  this 
country.  A  women's  club,  a  mothers'  club,  a  civic  club,  or  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  the  agitation  and  undertook  to  raise  the 
necessary  money.  Lumber  dealers  contributed  the  lumber, 
athletic  houses  furnished  the  supplies,  sand  yards  gave  the 
sand,  kindergartners  and  other  teachers  contributed  their  time, 
and  so  the  movement  was  begun  in  most  cities. 

The  next  step  in  organization  has  usually  been  the  formation 
of  a  playground  association.  Almost  every  large  city  that  had 
not  already  such  an  association  has  formed  one  within  the  last 
two  years.  These  associations  are  often  made  up  of  very  prom- 
inent people  and  are  exercising  a  strong  influence  in  local 
affairs.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  financial  problem  is  being 
solved. 

The  Playground  Association  of  America  was  formed  in  Wash- 
ington in  1906.  Its  purpose  has  always  been  the  promotion  of 
the  play  idea,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  in  the  form 
of  literature,  pictures,  lantern  slides  and  lectures  so  as  to  help 
on  the  movement  in  the  different  cities. 

Out  of  its  first  plaj'^  festival,  held  in  Chicago  in  1907,  have 
grown  play  festivals  in  most  of  the  larger  cities. 

At  the  same  congress  was  appointed  a  committee  on  State 
Laws  with  Mr.  Lee  as  chairman.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the 
State  Law  for  Massachusetts  and  several  other  states. 

At  this  same  congress  in  Chicago  was  appointed  a  committee 
on  a  Normal  Course  in  Play.  The  general  public  is  apt  to  think 
that  a  playground  position  is  a  snap.  There  is  scarcely  a 
supervisor  who  has  not  had  people  come  to  him  and  ask  for 
a  position,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  some  way  incapa- 
citated for  other  work  and  were  thereby  peculiarly  eligible  for 
a  place  in  the  playgrounds;  but  anyone  who  has  had  any  direct 
experience  in  the  matter  knows  that  the  conduct  of  play  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  moral  leadership,  and  one  not  to 
be  lightly  committed  to  the  incompetent.  The  whole  move- 
ment is  stumbling  and  halting  in  its  progress  because  this  high 
grade  leadership  cannot  be  found. 

This  committee's  report  will  appear  in  August  of  this  year. 
It  is  in  three  parts.  The  first  or  main  course  is  intended  for 
those  who  would  specialize  in  play  leadership  as  they  might  in 
physical  training.  The  second  is  an  institute  course,  intended 
for  summer  schools  and  for  supervisors  to  use  in  training  their 
teachers.  The  third  course  is  intended  for  normal  schools ; 
for  it  has  been  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  it  is  only 
through  play  that  the  teacher  comes  to  know  or  to  have  an  in- 
fluence over  the  child,  that  play  is  rapidly  forcing  itself  into 
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the  curriculum  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  school  systems 
to  take  account  of  it.  Such  courses  in  play  were  given  to  regu- 
lar teachers  in  sixty-seven  cities  of  Germany  last  year.  Courses 
are  being  given  in  this  country  in  at  least  nine  different  places 
this  summer,  probably  more. 

Besides  the  Playground  Association  of  America  the  Sage 
Playground  Extension  Committee  employs  a  field  secretary, 
Mr.  Hanmer,  and  a  director,  Dr.  Gulick,  to  promote  the  move- 
ment in  the  different  cities.  It  is  also  reprinting  the  best  lit- 
erature and  is  giving  it  out  at  conferences  and  mailing  it  over 
the  country. 

Apparently  there  is  a  present  tendency  for  large  benevolences 
to  swerve  somewhat  from  the  university  toward  social  chan- 
nels,—  the  playgrounds  are  coming  in  for  their  share.  The 
first  large  gift  of  this  kind  in  this  country  was  apparently  the 
Children's  Play  House  and  Playground  in  Fairmont  Park, 
Philadelphia,  which  was  built  and  endowed  through  the  will 
of  Richard  and  Sarah  Smith  in  1896.  After  that  there  were 
apparently  no,  or  at  least  few,  large  gifts  of  this  kind  until  two 
or  three  years  ago  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  awakening 
on  the  subject.  Probably  there  were  fully  twenty  gifts  of 
playgrounds  to  cities  last  year,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  num- 
ber might  be  twice  as  great  this  year.  It  seems  a  peculiarly 
suitable  memorial  for  a  man  to  leave  behind  him  in  his  home 
town.  If  the  process  goes  on  at  the  present  rate  for  twenty 
years,  it  will  mean  an  immense  amount  in  acreage  and  value 
presented  to  the  children  of  the  country. 

MuNiciPALizixG   Playground  Systems 

The  various  playground  systems  once  privately  maintained 
are  being  rapidly  municipalized.  This  is  very  important  be- 
cause in  putting  the  playground  under  municipal  control  there 
is  a  whole  change  of  attitude  toward  it.  It  ceases  to  be  regarded 
as  a  charity  and  becomes  a  public  undertaking,  such  as  the 
public  school.  Very  much  larger  sums  of  money  are  available 
for  the  purchase  of  sites,  for  the  pay  of  the  workers,  and  for 
equipment.  When  a  system  is  once  established  under  the 
municipality  its  extension  becomes  certain,  because  no  section 
of  a  city  is  willing  to  pay  taxes  to  furnish  to  another  section 
.facilities  with  which  it  is  not  itself  provided.  The  city  of 
Chicago  has  expended  eleven  million  dollars  on  small  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  the  last  four  years.  New  York  has  spent  fifteen 
millions  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  Boston  on  her  two  hundred 
acres  of  playgrounds  has  spent  about  four  millions  in  all. 

Playgrounds  are  just  now  the  fashion  and  every  city  is  am- 
bitious to  get  into  the  style  by  making  provision  for  them.  We 
may  safely  predict  that  within  a  very  few  years  every  city  of 
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ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  great  many  which  are  smaller, 
will  provide  adequate  playgrounds  for  their  people. 

There  is  in  Germany  a  public  oflBcial  who  is  known  as  a  Spiel 
Inspector,  whose  work  it  is  to  give  the  courses  in  play  to  the 
teachers,  to  organize  picnics  and  excursions  and  contests  and 
provide  for  the  various  sports.  In  our  small  towns  and  country 
sections  we  need  such  an  oflScial  even  more  than  we  do  the 
formal  playground. 

Playground  I^aws 

Probably  the  most  notable  single  achievement  in  playgrounds 
last  year  was  the  Massachusetts  playground  law.  This  law  re- 
quired every  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  vote  whether 
or  not  it  would  acquire  sites  and  maintain  playgrounds.  Thus 
far  forty- two  cities  have  voted  and  forty  have  voted  "yes" 
with  a  majority  of  about  five  to  one.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
passed  a  bill  in  1907  authorizihg  the  different  cities  to  appoint 
a  Playground  Commission  to  acquire  sites,  employ  teachers  and 
supervise  the  work.  The  state  of  Ohio  passed  an  enabling  act 
to  allow  the  school  boards  to  maintain  playgrounds  last  year ; 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  has  just  passed  a  law  modelled  after 
the  law  of  Massachusetts.  Minnesota  passed  a  law  in  May, 
allowing  any  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  order 
to  establish  playgrounds.  Montana  had  a  bill  before  its  legis- 
lature in  the  spring  similar  to  the  Massachusetts  law,  but  I 
have  not  heard  whether  it  passed  or  not.  In  nearly  every  state 
where  there  has  been  a  vote,  the  bill  has  passed  with  a  large 
majority,  so  it  seems  an  easy  conclusion  that  ever)'  northern 
state  will  have  a  law  requiring  playgrounds  for  the  children 
within  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  common  abroad  to  have  some  minimum  school  require- 
ment of  playground  space  for  each  child.  Thus  far  we  have 
few  such  requirements  here;  but  we^are  working  toward  them. 
As  the  training  of  play  is  more  fundamental  than  the  training 
of  the  school,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
provide  a  place  for  it  during  the  school  day, — an  argument 
which  applies  with  especial  force  to  the  small  children. 

New  York  passed  a  law  several  years  ago,  requiring  in  con- 
gested sections  roof  playgrounds  on  all  new  schools.  Several 
model  tenement  house  associations  are  now  providing  similar 
facilities.  The  changes  required  even  on  old  buildings,  I  am 
assured  by  architects,  are  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive 
unless  the  buildings  are  structurally  weak.  There  are  many 
blocks  in  lower  New  York  where  there  are  more  than  two  hun- 
dred small  children  to  the  block.  In  such  sections  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  municipal  playgrounds  on  the  surface  is  hope- 
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less,  and  roof  playgrounds  should  be  required  by  law.  The 
children  really  need  all  the  space  represented  by  the  roof,  the 
interior  court,  and  the  street.  But  if  playgrounds  were  placed 
on  the  roof  of  all  armories,  schools,  libraries,  baths,  and  other 
public  buildings  it  would  mean  much  to  them. 

In  Berlin  playgrounds  are  required  in  the  interior  of  tene- 
ment blocks.  The  need  of  New  York  is  greater  than  that  of 
Berlin,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  so  here.  The  small 
children  need  the  exercise  and  open  air  most,  and  the  streets 
are  unsafe  for  them  so  that  they  cannot  go  to  a  distance.  There 
are  several  model  housing  companies  that  have  already  built 
tenements  of  this  character  in  this  country. 

We  have  also  the  beginnings  of  a  movement  to  make  the 
streets  themselves  more  available  for  play.  At  present  they  are 
too  dirty,  and  too  hot  for  the  most  part,  and  some  of  them  are 
used  for  trafl&c  at  times  when  this  is  not  necessary.  In  Boston 
coa.sting  is  permitted  in  winter  on  certain  streets.  In  lower 
New  York  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  have  certain  streets 
closed  to  traffic  from  three  to  six,  for  play  after  school.  This  is 
a  movement  that  may  rightly  grow.  Not  every  street  in  a 
residence  section  is  needed  as  a  thoroughfare,  and  the  children 
need  the  room.  They  are  going  to  use  it  anyway,  and  it  is 
better  for  them  to  be  safe.  An  asphalted  street  does  very  well 
for  play  with  a  soft  ball,  for  shinney,  for  ring  games,  for  dan- 
cing if  there  is  a  hurdy  gurdy  about,  and  for  roller  skating. 

In  Detroit  there  has  been  a  movement  developing  to  secure 
the  necessary  concessions  from  owners  and  throw  all  the  vacant 
ground  of  the  city  open  to  the  children.  Where  there  is  vacant 
land  it  ought  not  to  stand  idle  under  present  conditions. 

The  Spirit  of  the  American  People 

As  a  people  we  are  overworking  greatly  in  a  feverish  desire 
to  become  rich,  or  learned,  or  famous  or  blessed,  as  our  hope 
may  be.  If  you  enter  New  York  in  the  morning  on  any  of  the 
suburban  trains,  you  will  notice  that  even  before  the  train 
reaches  the  station  the  passengers  have  crowded  the  steps  to 
the  bottom,  and  before  it  comes  to  a  standstill,  many  have 
dropped  o5  and  bolted  for  the  street  cars  or  the  ferry.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  enter  London  on  a  morning  train,  the 
passengers  usually  read  until  the  train  stops,  when  they  lay 
down  their  papers,  pick  up  their  parcels  and  depart  in  a  digni- 
fied manner.  There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  America 
which  seems  to  say:  "The  problems  of  life  must  be  solved  this 
year,  the  work  of  the  world  must  be  done  in  this  generation; 
we  must  waste  no  moment  and  keep  our  bench  in  the  galley 
until  our  head  swims  and  our  body  cries  out  with  weariness." 
I  would  not  minimize  the  need  of  eflfort,  but  I  would  emphasize 
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the  need  of  poise.  We  should  see  that  the  great  work  of  life 
cannot  be  done  in  haste.  We  may  do  more  work  by  rushing, 
but  we  do  work  of  a  poorer  quality  and  often  work  that  need 
not  have  been  done  at  all.  We  are  crowding  the  pleasure  out 
of  it  by  the  long  hours  and  undue  strenuousness ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  man  will  achieve  most  in  life  when  he  works  at  the  rate 
at  which  he  enjoys  it  best.  We  are  both  doing  less  by  working 
more  ourselves,  and  we  are  also  squandering  the  vitality  of  the 
next  generation  as  well. 

Another  class  of  our  people  is  spending  a  large  part  of  its 
time  in  idleness,  which  means  for  the  most  part  in  dissipation. 
For  both  of  these  classes  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  same, 
a  love  of  sport  and  outdoor  life,  which  will  keep  the  one  class 
from  overworking  and  the  other  from  destroying  itself  in  its 
leisure.  We  need  such  an  oflScial  as  the  German  Spiel  In- 
spector to  organize  our  sports  and  create  outdoor  enthusiasms 
for  our  people. 

The  play  movement  this  year  is  swinging  strongly  toward 
general  recreation.  The  focus  is  shifting  from  the  child  to  the 
people,  from  the  public  playground  to  public  recreation. 

There  is  really  no  diflference  between  play  and  work  at  its 
best.  The  play  of  the  children  is  derived  from  the  work  of  our 
ancestors.  The  physician  or  lawyer  or  writer  who  enjoys  his 
work  probably  finds  it  no  less  play  than  he  found  the  games  of 
his  childhood.  Modern  factory  work  is  deadly  because  it  is 
work  in  which  there  is  no  play.  It  produces  a  large  output,  but 
it  destroys  the  worker;  and  the  worker  after  all  is  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  the  factory.  Such  conditions  inevitably 
produce  social  unrest,  .strikes  and  discontent.  Work  is  the 
major  part  of  life,  and,  if  it  is  uninteresting  and  joyless,  life  is 
scarcely  worth  the  living.  One  of  the  greatest  reforms  that 
could  be  made,  a  reform  that  would  effect  tremendously  every 
other  social  movement  would  be  such  a  change  in  working 
conditions  as  would  enable  the  worker  to  take  more  interest  in 
his  work.  In  many  cases  this  would  be  effected  with  a  mere 
change  of  method.  In  nearly  every  case  by  giving  a  little 
thought  to  the  subject  the  employer  might  make  the  work  more 
interesting  than  it  now  is  without  loss  of  efficiency.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  that  the  only  solution  is  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  labor  so  as  to  lighten  the  strain,  for  toil  that  is  pure  drudgery 
is  demoralizing  to  every  faculty  of  man,  whether  physical,  social, 
intellectual  or  moral.  In  other  cases,  a  little  more  variety  and 
progression  from  task  to  task  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Ulti- 
mately the  greatest  problem  the  play  movement  has  to  solve  is 
the  problem  of  work  itself. 


STORY  TELLING  AS  A  LIBRARY  TOOL' 


By  Alice  A,  BLA.NCHAUD,  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  subject  which  the  printed  programme  for  this  morning's 
session  assigns  to  me  is  How  to  guide  children's  reading  by 
Stor)'  Telling.  I  must  begin  my  talk  by  an  apology;  for  I 
shall  speak  upon  only  a  limited  phase  of  that  subject.  The 
subject  of  guiding  children's  reading  by  story  telling  is  a 
pretty  broad  one.  Tell  a  good  story  to  a  child  and  he  wants 
to  read  the  book  from  which  it  comes.  This  simple  statement 
means  that  wherever  the  child  is,  at  home,  at  school,  in  the 
playground,  in  the  library,  in  Sunday  School,  in  the  settlement, 
we  can  exercise  a  very  direct  influence  upon  his  reading  taste 
by  the  stories  we  tell  him.  Story  telling  is  a  most  excellent 
method  of  advertising  the  good  books  of  the  world.  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  means  of  advertising  books  from  the  librarian's 
point  of  view,  and  treat  it  simply  as  a  librarj'  method,  calling 
it,  if  you  will  let  me,  a  library  tool. 

Story  telling  is  becoming  widely  popular  in  schools,  in  libra- 
ries and  as  a  profession  by  itself.  We  know  that  it  is  an 
effective  method  of  reaching  and  influencing  children,  and  that 
as  a  method  it  has  advantages  over  the  printed  word.  Libra- 
ries are  considering  it  a  part  of  their  work  and  are  using  it  on 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  scale. 

It  may  be  too  soon,  for  we  have  not  been  using  it  verj'  long, 
to  know  just  what  place  story  telling  should  take  in  the  work 
of  the  library;  but  some  of  us  feel  that  we  are  not  considering 
the  subject  with  sufl&cient  care,  that  we  are  letting  our  en- 
thusiasm run  away  with  our  common  sense  in  the  matter,  a 
little  too  much  in  the  manner  of  our  friend  who  has  the  auto- 
mobile fever  and  forgets  that  life  can  hold  anything  else. 

It  is  evident  that  since  no  public  library'  ever  has  enough 
time  and  money  at  its  disposal  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  it 
cannot  afford  to  undertake  story  telling  or  any  other  activity 
which  does  not  further  this  work.  We  say  that  the  function 
of  public  library  work  with  children  is  to  give  them  an  intelli- 
gent love  for  the  best  books,  and  in  trying  to  do  this  we  must 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  children  at  the  least  expense. 

^  An  address  before  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Jnly,  1909. 
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If  Story  telling  can  be  an  effective  tool,  enabling  us  to  reach 
with  books  more  children  at  less  expense  than  any  other 
method  at  our  command,  then  it  has  a  legitimate  place  in 
library  work.     If  it  cannot  do  this  we  should  let  it  alone. 

Most  of  us  feel  that  schools  and  libraries  have  experimented 
with  story  telling  long  enough  now  to  prove  that  it  has  its 
place  as  a  legitimate  and  valued  tool  of  the  library.  At  the 
same  time  we  see  these  facts,  however ;  many  libraries  do  not 
understand  what  this  place  is ;  many  libraries  are  using  story 
telling  as  a  tool  for  another's  work  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  ;  and  some  libraries  are  using  story  telling  when,  because 
of  their  peculiar  situation,  another  tool  would  better  answer 
their  purpose. 

If  the  library  is  to  use  story  telling  it  must  be  to  bring 
children  and  books  together.  This  it  can  do  successfully. 
Library  reports  show  that  it  has  interested  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  library,  increased  greatly  the  general  circulation 
of  books  from  the  children's  shelves,  and  created  popularity 
for  the  books  from  which  the  stories  were  selected. 

Incidentally,  the  Story  Hour  makes  a  delightful  form  of 
entertainment,  for  the  average  child  loves  to  hear  stories  told. 
It  also  establishes  a  very  pleasant  personal  relation  between 
the  children  who  hear  the  story  and  the  person  who  tells  it. 
Herein  lies  a  danger  for  the  library  of  which  we  take  too  little 
account.  Because  she  can  by  her  stories  so  delightfully  enter- 
tain her  audience  and  thereby  win  their  affection  the  story- 
teller is  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of  her  stories, 
namely,  to  guide  the  children's  reading.  If  she  does  forget 
this  purpose,  her  stories,  although  they  may  bring  the  children 
week  after  week  in  throngs,  will  leave  them  where  they  were 
before,  so  far  as  their  reading  taste  is  concerned.  The  fact 
that  the  Story  Hour  makes  a  delightful  form  of  entertainment, 
the  fact  that  it  establishes  a  pleasant  personal  relation  between 
story  teller  and  children,  must  not  be  the  reason  for  its  adoption 
by  the  library.  The  story  teller  must  tell  stories  from  books 
which  are  to  be  found  upon  the  library  shelves  and  she  mu.st 
tell  the  children  that  they  are  there.  Unless  the  Story  Hour 
advertises  the  best  books,  and  results  in  an  increased  use  of 
them,  the  library  is  wasting  time  and  money  in  its  story  telling 
— to  put  the  matter  in  its  most  favorable  light. 

In  the  second  place,  many  libraries  are  making  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  do  too  many  things  with  the  story  telling  tool. 
They  forget  that  the  school  tells  stories,  that  it  can  give  the 
child  thereby  plenty  of  facts  in  science,  history,  geography, 
and  what  not;  that  it  teaches  him  by  means  of  stories,  morals 
and  politeness.  They  forget  that  the  city  does  not  pay  them 
for  doing  this  school  work  or  for  doing  the  work  of  the  play- 
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grounds  and  parks  in  keeping  children  off  the  streets.  Much 
can  be  done  by  the  library  in  all  these  ways;  but  it  happens 
that  the  work  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  library  and 
which  no  other  institution  can  at  present  do  for  it,  is  to  give 
good  books  to  all  the  children  in  the  city, — a  task  which  of  it- 
self is  enough  for  any  library  to  hope  to  do.  Therefore  we 
should  discard  from  our  story  telling  all  the  lessons  we  are 
trying  to  teach,  our  Christmas  tree,  our  May  poles,  our  fancy 
costumes  and  whatever  pretty  games  we  play,  and  simply  tell 
the  children  stories  from  books.  Fortunately  a  good  story 
from  a  book  is  enough  to  delight  a  child  without  any  accom- 
panying frills,  so  that  the  time  we  save  by  discarding  them 
does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  its  efficiency. 

And  we  must  tell  the  stories  to  children.  It  has  been  said 
of  one  library  and,  moreover,  with  some  pride,  that  the  story 
hour  was  so  popular  that  many  grown  people  came  to  it;  in- 
deed sometimes  there  was  little  room  left  for  the  children! 

Thirdly,  the  average  library  does  not  sufficiently  consider 
whether  in  its  particular  case,  stor>'  telling  is  the  best  tool  at 
its  command.  What  is  a  good  tool  in  one  case  may  not  be  in 
another  and  a  given  library  may  be  sacrificing  much  better 
work  when  it  takes  time,  as  it  must  always  do,  from  some- 
thing else  for  the  story  hour. 

Often  a  small  library  has  no  story  teller  upon  its  staff,  but 
it  may  be  doing  effective  work  with  children  through  its 
work  with  teachers,  its  visits  to  schools  and  its  children's 
room.  It  has  a  small  staff  and  no  room  adapted  for  telling 
stories  at  the  library.  Obviously  such  a  library  has  no  need 
for  the  story  telling  tool,  yet  many  libraries  like  this  are 
struggling  hard  to  use  it.  Once  a  week  or  oftener  they  are 
allowing  all  the  usual  routine  of  the  library  to  be  upset  to  ac- 
commodate the  Story  Hour,  the  story  teller  has  spent  many 
hours  of  preparation  and  is  under  a  strain  that  is  little  short 
of  misery,  and  the  children,  because  of  the  general  difficulty  of 
the  whole  situation,  are  deriving  no  greater  love  for  books  nor 
respect  for  the  library.  Such,  a  library  would  do  better  to 
give  up  story  telling  and  put  its  energy  into  what  it  could  do 
more  effectively. 

But  here  let  me  say  that  often  the  small  library  thinks  it 
has  no  use  for  story  telling  as  a  tool  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  has. 

Children's  librarians  in  large  or  small  libraries  count  school 
visiting  as  part  of  their  work.  The  school  visit  offers  the 
best  of  opportunities  for  the  work  of  the  Story  Hour.  A  story 
told  at  the  end  of  an  informal  little  talk  about  the  library  will 
bring  the  children  flocking  to  the  library  the  minute  school  is 
over.     The  small  library  which  has  no  Story  Hour  room  but 
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which  has  a  story  teller  can  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity and  do  much  with  it.  The  story  teller  can  visit  three 
schoolrooms  on  diflferent  days,  tell  stories  to  forty  children 
each  time,  and  because  the  story  telling  is  distributed  over  the 
three  days,  manage  with  comparative  ease  the  influx  of  120 
children  who  may  come  for  books  as  a  result.  More  than  this, 
the  story  teller  can  have  told  three  stories  instead  of  one,  so 
that  only  one-third  of  the  children  will  clamor  for  the  same 
book.  This  la.st  point  is  important  as  all  who  have  had  story- 
hour  experience  know. 

And  it  is  not  always  the  small  library  which  might  better 
tell  its  stories  in  school.  Consider  the  city  library  which  has 
a  story  teller  who  tells  stories  at  a  Branch.  She  gets  crowds 
of  children,  it  is  true,  but  many  more  do  not  come.  She  has 
too  many  for  her  story  room.  Even  if  she  repeats  her  story 
until  all  the  eager  children  get  in  eventually  to  hear  it  the 
results  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  It  has  meant  a  fearfully  stren- 
vous  day  for  the  story  teller  and  for  the  whole  Branch;  the 
chances  are  that  the  last  children  to  hear  the  tale  gained  little 
from  it  because  the  story  teller  was  too  tired  to  tell  it  well ; 
many  of  the  children  have  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  the 
scuffle  of  trying  to  get  in  and  having  to  wait  when  they  might 
have  been  out  of  doors  playing;  and  practically  all  the  chil- 
dren were  the  same  ones  who  always  come.  And,  as  in  a  small 
library,  all  the  children  want  the  same  books,  if  the  stories 
were  good. 

School  people,  as  a  rule,  are  very  cordial  to  the  library  story 
teller.  Since  they  are,  this  method  seems  preferable  to  the 
Story  Hour  at  the  library.  The  story  teller,  besides  being 
spared  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  story  hour  at  the  library, 
has  a  better  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  school  work; 
can  reach  all  the  children  instead  of  the  same  group  week  after 
week;  interests  teacher  as  well  as  the  children  in  the  books 
from  which  the  stories  are  told;  and  saves  the  library  consid- 
erable money  in  janitor  work  and  heat  and  light  bills.  Prob- 
ably the  story  teller  has  neither  time  nor  strength  to  tell  stories 
both  in  school  and  library.  Would  she  not  be  wise  in  such  a 
case  to  tell  her  stories  in  the  schoolroom? 

There  is  another  thing  that  should  be  said  of  story  telling 
as  a  library  tool.  If  we  aim  by  stories  to  advertise  the  best 
books,  how  shall  we  tell  the  stories  to  make  the  books  seem 
most  attractive  and  to  get  the  best  results? 

We  say  that  the  impression  the  child  gets  from  a  story  told 
is  greater  than  that  gained  from  a  story  read.  Then  we  pro- 
ceed to  tell  him  in  our  own  words  stories  which  we  adapt  from 
the  books  we  think  he  should  know,  trusting  that  he  will 
want  the  books  themselves  as  a  result.     Well  and  good  for  those 
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books  which  depend  for  their  value  upon  subject  matter,  re- 
gardless of  style  ;  for  folk-lore,  for  many  of  the  fairy  tales  and 
other  stories,  but  not  equally  well  and  good  for  books  that  are 
valuable  for  their  literary  forces.  If  a  story  is  dramatic 
enough  for  the  telling  and  is  written  by  a  master,  is  it  not  a 
shame  to  give  it  to  a  child  in  an  inferior  form  when  he  might 
have  it  as  it  was  written?  If  a  master  did  it,  it  is  every  bit 
as  dramatic  and  as  easy  for  the  child  to  understand  in  the  form 
in  which  the  master  wrote  it  as  in  the  story  teller's  version, 
and  many  times  more  beautiful. 

Why  do  children's  librarians  spend  so  much  time  in  the 
preparation  of  their  own  versions  of  the  good  stories  of  the 
world  when  they  have  so  much  material  which  they  can  use  at 
first  hand?  The  theory  is,  that  a  story  has  more  life  if  told  in 
the  story  teller's  words,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  stiff  and  formal 
if  she  must  confine  herself  to  the  author's  words.  This  need 
not  be  so.  If  the  story  teller  enjoys  the  story,  as  a  story  teller 
always  must,  if  she  appreciates  the  charm  of  its  expression  as 
the  author  wrote  it,  and  sees  the  value  of  this  charm,  the  au- 
thor's words  will  come  easily  from  her  lips  with  all  the  life  of 
the  original.  She  may  have  had  to  cut  the  original  more  or 
less,  but  that  can  usually  be  done  without  perceptibly  marring 
the  story.  If  the  tale  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  kind  of 
treatment  and  she  feels  that  she  must  adapt  the  whole  thing 
for  her  audience,  she  can  at  least  quote  paragraphs.  If  the 
story  teller  gives  the  child  her  own  version,  the  child  wants 
the  story  because  or  in  spite  of  what  she  put  into  it.  He  gets 
the  book,  fails  to  find  the  story  teller  part  of  it  and,  as  that  is 
all  he  is  after,  puts  the  book,  down  or  finds  the  real  thing  and 
thinks  the  teller  didn't  know  it  very  well,  for  "She  left  out 
some  of  the  best  parts." 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  story  teller's  version  is  worthless. 
It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  am  only  saying  that  by  it  we 
often  miss  an  opportunity  to  give  the  children  something 
better.  None  of  us  can  tell  the  Andersen  or  the  Kipling 
stories  as  well  as  the  men  who  wrote  them.  Why  not  give 
them  to  the  children  "straight  out  of  the  book,"  as  the 
children  say,  and  why  not,  for  instance,  when  we  are  telling 
stories  of  the  Trojan  War,  give  them  passages  verbatim  from 
Bryant's  Iliad?  This  kind  of  story  telling  may  take  more 
time  for  preparation  than  the  other  for  some  people,  it  is 
true,  but  the  resulting  benefit  is  greater.  The  librarian  who 
has  once  told  an  Andersen  story  in  the  words  of  a  close  trans- 
lation will  never  want  to  do  it  in  her  own  again. 

In  spite  of  all  we  say  about  giving  him  the  best  books,  are 
we  not  giving  the  child  too  little  credit  for  literary  apprecia- 
tion?    Are  not  some  of  our  simplified  versions  of  the  good 
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stories  of  the  world  a  little  too  simple  ?  We  refuse  to  leave 
upon  our  shelves  such  foolish  things  as  the  Hiawatha  primer, 
or  the  Stevenson  reader  (this  gives  upon  one  page  a  poem 
from  the  child's  garden  and  on  the  opposite  page  a  neat  trans- 
lation!), and  yet  do  we  not  oflfend  sometimes  in  the  same  way 
in  our  story  telling?  I^et  us  not  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the 
atmosphere  and  beauty  of  a  good  tale  by  over-adapting  it.  If 
it  is  beyond  the  child's  comprehension  in  the  beginning,  let  us 
leave  it  for  him  to  find  when  he  is  older.  If  our  library  story 
telling  has  been  what  it  should  be,  the  road  will  be  an  easy 
one  for  him  to  follow. 


THE  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL' 


Abstract  of  Address  by  Patterson  DuBois,  Philadelphia 


An  institution,  to  be  worthy  of  support,  must  have  a  con- 
sciously definite  and  distinctive  purpose.  In  proportion  as  it 
efficiently  carries  out  this  purpose  it  may  be  said  to  function. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Sunday  school?  Much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  on  the  "aim"  of  the  teacher  aud  perhaps 
of  the  school.  It  is  said  to  be  the  bringing  of  scholars  to 
Christ ;  or  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  character ;  or  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible.  According  to  Dr.  Faunce,  Christianity  is  to 
make  good  men.  If  so,  the  Sunday  school  is  an  institution 
planned  for  this  purpose.  If  Sunday  school  youths  became 
bad  men  and  women,  the  Sunday  school  has  failed  to  function 
as  it  should.  I  propose  to  indicate  some  reasons  why  it  fails, 
and  also  to  point  out  some  ways  of  aiding  the  religious  school 
to  more  adequately  function. 

Prof  Wm.  James  recently  told  a  graduating  class  that  the 
use  of  a  college  education  is  to  help  the  student  to  know  a 
good  man  when  he  sees  him.  The  more  I  think  of  this  the 
more  does  it  strike  me  as  a  profound  truth. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  certain  political  boss  in  Philadelphia, 
12,000  persons  looked  upon  the  corpse  with  evident  affection 
and  sorrow.  He  had  done  little  kindnesses  for  many  of  them 
and  this  was  why  they  thought  him  good  and  loved  him.  But 
he  had  "fixed"  juries,  promoted  ballot-box  stufl5ng,  held  up 
the  filter  plant  and  in  many  ways  warred  against  the  social 
good.  But  these  admirers,  for  personal  reasons,  did  not  see 
how  he  injured  them.  They  did  not  know  that  they  did  not 
see  a  good  man  in  a  social  enemy. 

Do  we  know  a  good  Sunday  school  when  we  see  it  ?  If  the 
function  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to  make  people  good,  do  we 
train  the  pupils  to  know  goodness  when  they  see  it?  A  school 
may  grow  in  numbers ;  it  may  show  the  record  of  many  pro- 
motions, many  prizes,  much  money  collected — and  yet  may 
function  poorly  as  a  maker  of  good  people.  It  may  have  a 
teachers'  training  class  and  yet  administratively  nuUifj'  the 
very  principles  of  pedagogy  in  which  the  teachers  have  been 
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instructed.  It  may  boast  that  it  keeps  open  all  summer  with- 
out any  real  evidence  that  it  functions  better  for  not  closing. 
Ivike  an  evangelist  or  personal  worker,  it  may  count  up  its 
apparent  "conversions"  without  knowing  whether  it  has  made 
people  good.  All  religious  work  is  to  be  tested  by  debit  and 
credit,  by  damage  as  well  as  by  gain.  The  waste  pile  must 
be  weighed  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  machine  func- 
tions. 

The  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  the  ratio  of  useful  work  per- 
formed by  it  to  the  whole  work  expended  upon  it.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  Sunday  school.  Reports  of  religious  work 
are  not  likely  to  show  this  ratio.  Dr.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  suggests  three  forms  of  ratio  or  verbal  frac- 
tions as  a  test  of  educational  work. 

These  are  the  ratio  of  the  work  done  to  the  work  undertaken ; 
that  of  work  undertaken  to  work  necessary;  that  of  work  done 
to  work  necessary.  If  the  ratio  of  work  done  to  work  neces- 
sary or  even  to  work  undertaken,  is  small,  then  the  Sunday 
school  has  functioned  badly. 

Some  time  ago  the  chief  officer  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  re- 
ported that  75  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  there  had  been  Sunday 
school  pupils.  Jane  Addams  said  recently  that  the  15,000 
youthful  law-breakers  arraigned  in  Chicago  in  a  year,  had  all 
had  at  some  time  some  degree  of  religious  instruction.  If  the 
Sunday  schools  attended  by  the  Ohio  boys  had  functioned  well 
would  there  have  been  as  many  convicts  ?  And  we  know  many 
in  our  own  circles  who  do  things  which  good  men  do  not  do. 

What  about  the  International  Lessons?  Do  the  young  men 
and  women  who  have  been  brought  up  on  them  from  childhood 
know  as  much  Bible  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  knew 
before  the  "one  lesson  for  all"  system  was  established.'' 

President  Eliot  says  that  football  is  now  old  enough  to  per- 
mit our  testing  it  by  the  men  who  excelled  in  it  twenty  years 
ago.  So  may  we  test  these  lessons  and  the  Sunday  school  of 
the  past  thirty  years  by  their  fruits  of  to-day.  Is  the  Christian 
life  more  moral  than  it  was?  Has  the  Sunday  school  raised 
the  ideal  ? 

The  Sunday  school  has  not  functioned  even  reasonably  well 
— judging  from  the  general  moral  level  and  by  the  lack  of 
biblical  knowledge.  It  has  laid  too  much  stress  on  alliterative 
and  other  surface  tricks  to  catch,  hold  and  impress  pupils. 
Its  standards  of  comparison  and  importance  have  been  in  large 
degree  false  standards — as  already  noted.  The  Sunday  school 
has  not  always  known  a  good  thing  when  it  saw  it.  How 
many  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  pupils,  know  virtues  and 
vices  when  they  see  them?  It  is  easy  to  misname  an  act.  Do 
we  know  courage,  self-control,  jealousy,  generosity,  shame, 
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justice,  when  we  see  them?  We  need  more  training  in  ethical 
discrimination.  Our  teachers  must  be  taught  to  teach  true 
morals  and  to  quicken  an  appreciation  of  right. 

Now  I  want  to  lay  stress  on  two  great  causes  of  the  Sunday 
school's  frequent  failure  to  function  as  a  maker  of  good  men. 
The  first  is  the  personal  character  of  too  many  who  work  or 
teach  in  the  school.  On  this  point  much  is  spoken  and  written 
and  I  need  say  no  more. 

The  second  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  convention 
speakers  and  the  writers  and  editors.  It  is  the  moral  character 
of  the  school  administration  itself — a  matter  not  only  of  things 
permitted  but  of  things  ordered  as  method. 

Promises  are  broken,  moving  pictures  of  unwholesome  sug- 
gestion are  exhibited,  banners  and  prizes  are  unfairly  won  and 
held  by  individuals  and  by  classes,  and  in  various  other  ways 
the  conduct  of  the  school  is  too  often  directly  at  variance  with 
the  soundest  ethical  and  religious  teaching  in  the  classes.  In 
short,  the  school  conduct  is,  to  speak  plainly,  not  seldom  un- 
ethical and  immoral,  and  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
function  adequately  as  a  moral  agency  under  such  conditions. 
And  what  is  true  in  the  more  strictly  ethical  or  moral  domain 
is  also  true  in  the  more  essentially  religious  sentiments — such 
as  reverence. 

Of  course  the  school  fails  to  function  for  more  strictly 
pedagogical  reasons.  It  is  no  secret  nowadays  that  the 
Sunday  school's  inefficiency  grows  largely  out  of  a  certain 
pettiness,  scrappiness,  effeminacy,  lack  of  progression  in  cur- 
riculum, superficial  trickery — such  as  alliterations  and  fanciful 
"applications," — the  glad  hand,  catechisms,  inappropriate 
and  unrelated  curricula,  and  adultism.  But  of  these  I  am  not 
speaking,  since  critics  are  quite  cognizant  of  them.  My 
essential  message  has  been  the  correction  of  the  very  prevalent 
tendency  to  what  might  be  called  a  moral  suicidal  insanity  in 
the  administrative  order  and  control  of  the  school.  I  put  this 
first  because  of  its  undermining  power — a  power  which  no  cur- 
riclum  as  such,  and  no  personal  excellence  of  the  individual 
teacher  can  wholly  overcome. 

Now  constructively :  An  efficient  and  functioning  school 
must: 

1 .  Permit  and  encourage  independent  thinking,  problematic 
thinking.  The  teacher  must  avoid  cocksureness,  timid  evasion, 
glossing,  self  deception,  and  must  show  the  open  mind. 

2.  Cultivate  the  moral  discrimination  as  applied  to  con- 
crete life,  and  rate  Bible  men  and  women  without  prejudice. 
The  practice  of  thinking  things  through  to  ultimate  ethical 
results  is  of  vast  training  value. 

3.  Credit  other  religions.     The  habit  of  sweeping  them  by 
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as  altogether  wicked  is  likely  to  bring  recoil.  Here  is  where 
the  missionary  factor  comes  in.  Missionary  work  succeeds  in 
proportion  as  it  finds  a  point  of  contact  with  the  heathen  in  a 
common  truth  or  attitude. 

4.  Regard  the  sanction  of  the  Christian  experience  of  the 
ages  as  essential  to  the  truest  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  for 
God.  Within  limits,  this  is  historical  study,  but  it  is  also 
personal  testimony.  It  is  not  church  history  as  such,  but  it 
draws  upon  church  history.  It  notes  the  development  of 
Christian  civilization  and  is  in  a  degree  comparative. 

5.  Introduce  self-expression  through  the  hand  as  well  as 
through  the  tongue.  The  correlation  of  manual  and  oral  work 
is  positively  necessary.     It  is,  indeed,  the  laboratory  method. 

6.  Have  elective  courses  for  post-graduates  past  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

7.  Organize  an  adult  class  for  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  Church  charity  and  relief  work.  The  Church  has 
stood  too  much  aloof  from  scientific  methods  in  its  philan- 
thropic activities — and  it  has  suffered  by  it.  Christianity  has 
suffered  by  it. 

8.  Consider  the  defective  children.  Give  them  special 
opportunities  as  is  now  being  done  in  the  day  schools.  Guard 
them,  however,  from  stigma  or  conspicuous  segregation. 
When  they  are  distinctly  immoral  because  defective,  see  that 
they  are  not  a  cause  of  deterioration  to  other  or  normal  children. 

These  points  are  not  descriptive  of  an  organized  school. 
The  literature  of  organization  and  methods  is  already  ample. 
But  I  believe  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  suggestions  ought  to 
go  far  toward-  increasing  school  efficiency  in  the  function  of 
making  good  men  and  women.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  there 
is  a  pessimistic  note  here.  The  Sunday  school  has  already 
proved  a  mighty  agency  for  good  in  this  country  and  the  world 
around.  But  it  has  yet  to  come  into  a  worthy  realization  of 
itself  as  an  organ  of  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  as  well 
as  in  the  promotion  of  a  true  fellowship  with  God.  It  is  mov- 
ing forward.  Let  us  realize  our  responsibility  in  hastening  and 
guiding  the  movement. 


WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  GIRLS  WHO  GO 
WRONG' 


By  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Hodder 
Social  Service  Department,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,    Boston 


In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  shall  not  try  to  cover 
the  whole  field,  nor  to  describe  the  broad  range  of  activities 
which  exist  in  behalf  of  girls  in  sex  troubles.  Rather,  I  shall 
attempt  to  develop  certain  principles  which  have  come  to  me 
in  my  work  at  the  Social  Service  Department  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  those  principles  being,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  universal  application. 

The  physicians  of  the  various  clinics  of  the  Out-patient 
send  to  me  unmarried  pregnant  girls,  those  who  have  venereal 
diseases,  those  who  are  alcoholic,  and  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  these  dangers.  I  shall  speak  here  only  of  those 
who  are  soon  to  be  mothers. 

A  conventional  attitude  towards  such  girls  is  well  set  forth, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  the  following  letter  which  I  care  to  read  to 
you:  "My  dear  Mrs.  Hodder:  The  last  of  March  I  wrote  to 
Miss  C.  .  .  .  about  a  girl  here.  She  was  pregnant,  and 
you  advised  her  marrying  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
her  condition  because  they  loved  each  other,  and  this  seemed 
to  me  reasonable  as,  at  the  time,  I  thought  it  was  X.  .  .  ., 
to  whom  she  was  engaged.  It  turns  out  that  he  is  not  the 
man.  The  man  is  a  young  fellow  who  was  never  in  love  with 
her — with  whom  she  was  never  in  love  and  whom  she  loathes. 
Marriage  between  them,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  to 
be  adding  only  another  wrong  to  the  ones  already  committed. 
The  girl  went  away,  and  by  the  advice  of  some  one,  went  to  a 
Home  in  Boston  where  her  hahy  was  born  three  weeks  ago. 
She  wants  to  leave  there  now — she  does  not  want  to  take  her 
baby.  I  do  not  approve  of  this,  and  I  know  the  best  thing  is 
for  the  mother  to  have  her  child  ;  but  .she  cannot  support  it, 
and  she  does  not  feel  that  she  can  take  it  and  bring  it  up  with- 
out any  father. 

"My  appeal  to  you  is  to  tell  me  where  the  child  can  go  and 
what  can  be  done  with  it :  will  you  kindly  write  me  ?     The 
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girl  is  a  very  interesting  country  girl,  used  to  working  out  of 
doors  on  a  farm.  She  is  musical,  sings  very  well,  plays  the 
piano  well,  played  the  violin  in  an  orchestra  and  the  organ  in 
church.  She  is  a  high-school  graduate.  I  do  not  want  her 
to  come  back  here.  The  father  is  a  Harvard  graduate,  who 
has  worked  his  way  through  college,  and  who  is  in  debt.  He 
cannot  take  care  of  the  child,  nor  take  the  responsibility  of  its 
support.  Will  you  not  tell  me  of  the  name  of  some  institution 
where  the  child  can  be  put  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where 
the  mother  can  go?  The  child  might  be  adopted,  and  is 
probably  strong  and  vigorous.  I  know  you  will  wish  the 
mother  to  keep  it — I  do.  There  is  no  question  of  her  marrying 
the  man — she  would  not,  and  he  does  not  care  to  marry  her, 
and  cannot,  at  present." 

This  letter  was  answered  as  follows : 

"I  remember  the  case  very  well,  and  am  glad  indeed  to  try 
to  answer  your  questions.  Every  situation  of  this  kind  is  a 
difficult  one  to  solve  because  we  lose  our  calm.  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  that  the  girl  cannot  keep  her  baby.  Think  of  the 
widows  3'ou  know  who  are  bringing  up  their  children,  who 
have  had  no  education,  nothing  but  their  hands  to  earn  with, 
and  untrained  hands,  at  that.  Having  a  baby  is  not  like 
having  a  boil  or  a  pimple.  A  poultice  or  time  would  dispose 
of  either  of  the  latter  and  leave  the  patient  as  she  was.  Dis- 
posing of  a  baby  does  not  leave  either  its  mother  or  father 
where  they  were  before — and  what  of  the  baby?  Go  look  at 
the  wards  of  the  state — see  those  at  the  reform  schools,  the 
women  in  the  prisons,  the  boys  in  the  reform  schools  and 
boys'  prisons — and  see  how  many  of  them  do  not  know  who 
their  parents  were, — they  are  children  who  have  not  asked  to 
come  into  this  world,  and  many  of  them  have  been  shuffled  off 
by  selfish  parents. 

'  'This  mother  can  take  care  of  her  baby,  I  feel  perfectly  sure  ; 
and  she  will  be  a  bigger,  braver  woman  if  she  does,  as  you 
realize.  I  can  imagine  no  more  horrible  fate  than  to  feel  that 
my  baby — my  own  flesh  and  blood — was  somewhere  around  in 
the  world,  I  knew  not  where.  Take  this  girl's  life  so  far,  add 
this  experience  (I  mean  the  sex  experience),  then  add  the  ex- 
perience of  carrying  and  giving  birth  to  her  baby,  plus  the 
care  she  will  have  had  of  it  so  far,  then  subtract  the  baby — 
put  it  selfishly,  brutally  out  of  her  life — and  what  is  there  left? 
You  .see  we  stop  being  twenty,  and  we  come  to  be  forty,  and 
we  care  a  lot,  if  our  feelings  are  worth  having.  Life  ceases  to 
mean  existence  and  comes  to  mean  soul  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  it  richer,  more  worth  while.  You  and  I,  and  every  one 
who  is  helping  the  girl  in  this  sorrow,  must  not  lose  sight  of 
this  and  the  years  to  come.  Can  there  be  anything  more 
awful  than  to  wake  up  and  realize  that  one  has  thrown  away 
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an  opportunity?  Surely  that  is  what  would  happen  if  that 
baby  is  given  away.  I  have  seen  too  many  girls  find  in  their 
baby  all  they  have  hungered  for,  to  be  willing  to  fall  in  with 
the  plans  of  a  woman  who,  through  fear  and  shame,  shrank 
from  her  baby  and  the  disgrace  it  would  bring  upon  her. 

'  'How  about  the  chance  to  develop  the  man  morally?  What 
bigger  debt  has  he  contracted  in  this  world  than  his  debt  to 
his  own  child?  Why  cannot  he  deny  himself  and  spend  $10  a 
month  towards  its  support  ?  Why  cannot  he  take  out  a  sav- 
ings bank  insurance  policy  for  $1,000  for  the  child,  payable  at 
its  twentieth  birthday?  Its  mother  might  take  out  one  for 
$500.  In  the  mean  time,  both  contribute  toward  its  support 
and  schooling.  You,  or  some  one  equally  interested,  might 
be  appointed  guardian  for  the  child,  and  see  that  when  it  grew 
up  it  learned  a  trade  or  went  to  college, — its  father  did,  you 
say.  Say  that  to  him.  Make  him  feel  that  his  baby,  illegiti- 
mately born,  is  just  as  human  a  being,  just  as  sensitive,  just 
as  ambitious,  as  a  baby  born  in  wedlock,  or  as  he  was  when  he 
struggled  and  worked  his  way  through  college. 

"I  cannot  feel  that  the  community  has  any  growth  so  long 
as  its  members  are  shirkers.  This  I  am  not  saying  to  you — 
I  am  saying  it  to  all  of  us  who  turn  and  run  from  an  illegiti- 
mate baby,  or  any  other  evidence  of  our  own  self-indulgence 
or  wrong-doing. 

"If  we  do  not  hold  the  man  up  to  the  mark  in  these  cases,  he 
is  justified  in  feeling,  not  only  that  it  is  not  immoral  for  him  to 
do  such  things  (he  sees  how  society  treats  the  girl),  but  that, 
by  some  perversion  or  twist  of  the  social  order,  which  does  not 
apply  to  women,  he  has  no  obligation  to  his  ofispring.  What 
is  he  on  earth  for,  then?  To  whom  does  he  owe  his  obliga- 
tions? To  society? — his  child  is  society.  To  his  neighbor? — 
his  child  is  his  nearest  neighbor.  His  child  is  both,  and 
closer  than  both,  and  we  must  make  him  feel  this  until  he 
aches.  The  girl  must  help  us.  Of  course  she  must  not  marry 
him  if  they  do  not  love  each  other;  but  unless  he  shares  the 
care  of  the  child  he  will  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
seduce  any  and  every  girl  his  brutal  selfishness  leads  him 
toward;  surely,  thereby,  his  sense  of  citizenship,  fatherhood, 
and  the  rest,  are  weakened.  For  the  sake  of  his  moral  wel- 
fare, for  the  sake  of  his  child,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  girl  he 
may  know,  for  the  sake  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
and  upon  which  they  would  throw  the  care  of  this  child,  he 
must  be  made  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the  child's  support 
and  care. 

"This  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  you  must  show  her  and  him, 
only  you  will  have  to  do  it  from  many,  many  points  of  view, 
and  again  and  again.  Her  community  knows  what  has  hap- 
pened.   She  has  in  her  heart  a  justification  or  condemnation  of 
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herself.  I,et  her  go  back  to  her  community.  Let  her  earn, 
and  support  her  child,  and  let  the  best  that  is  in  her  shine 
forth  and  force  all  to  respect  her.  I  can  tell  you,  privately, 
that  you  can  have  the  child  adopted.  I  beg  you  not  to  say  so 
to  her,  or  let  her  feel  that  any  one  can  take  her  baby  but  her- 
self. Spend,  please,  all  of  your  energy  in  boosting  her  up  on 
the  side  of  earning  her  living,  facing  her  community,  loving 
her  baby;  and  then,  if  the  love  of  her  betrothed  is  real,  he  will 
find  added  to  it  that  deep  respect  that  comes  from  seeing  a 
strong  person  suffer  bravely — nay,  gladly.  The  Harvard 
father,  too,  will  have  been  made  a  co-sufferer,  and  therefore  a 
richer,  better  man." 

No  mention  is  made  here  of  her  family,  because  in  a  former 
letter,  it  had  been  indicated  that  she  had  none.  It  is,  how- 
ever, my  habit  during  the  first  talk  with  a  girl  after  she  has 
learned  the  doctor's  diagnosis,  to  try  to  get  at  her  attitude 
toward  her  family,  her  mother,  herself,  her  child  and  society. 
I  usually  find  that  she  has  'not  confided  in  her  mother,  and  I 
attempt  to  establish  that  confidence.  The  results  of  this  are 
sometimes  most  happy,  and  solve  the  whole  problem. 

X  ....  a  tall,  sensitive  girl,  a  faithful  worker  in  a 
factory,  the  main  support  of  the  family,  was  fond  of  dancing, 
and  fond  of  the  young  man  she  went  with.  Her  whole  thought 
when  she  knew  of  her  condition  was  to  leave  home,  and  hide. 
Her  people  were  "black"  (meaning  bigoted),  she  said,  and 
would  turn  her  out.  I  saw  and  talked  with  her  mother  and 
she  was,  on  the  contrary,  kind  and  helpful.  She  was  troubled 
and  frightened,  of  course,  but  there  was  no  thought  of  turning 
her  daughter  out.  The  older  sister  saw  the  young  man  in 
question,  to  whom  X  .  .  .  had  been  ashamed  to  speak. 
He  was  much  disturbed  to  think  she  had  suffered  alone,  and 
they  were  married  at  once. 

If  marriage  is  desired  by  both  parties,  I  try  to  help  it  along; 
but  I  should  never  recommend  forcing  it.  I  always  see  the 
men  in  question  unless  they  run,  which  they  mostly  do. 
Those  who  do  come  to  my  home  are  those  who  care  for  the 
girl.  They  are  so  grateful  for  a  talk  about  a  higher  standard 
of  .sex  relations.  I  have  felt  in  their  responsiveness  a  deeper 
hope  than  in  almost  anything  else.  If  they  can  be  so  eager 
to  learn  the  truth  and  the  ideal  about  the  human  body  and 
the  sex  relations,  why  does  not  that  show  us  that,  had  they 
been  taught  early  enough,  they,  at  least,  would  not  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  seduce  innocent  girls? 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  about  the  feeble-minded 
girl.  All  of  us  who  are  in  this  work  should  study,  and  be  able 
to  recognize  the  feeble-minded  girl, — I  mean  the  border-line 
case.  She  can  be  self-supporting  in  an  institution,  and  happy 
there.     She  is  an  easy  prey  to  base  men  ;  I  should  recommend 
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taking  almost  any  degree  of  trouble  in  order  to  put  her  under 
custodial  care. 

But  if  we  assume  that  a  girl  is  normal,  merely  reconciling 
her  to  her  home  does  not  solve  the  problem.  Pregnancy  in 
unmarried  girls  is  not  a  mere  accident.  Frequently  she  has 
fallen  into  fault  because  she  is  weak  and  needs  building  up  in 
character.  In  this  process  mother  love  is  a  mighty  p<)wer,  but 
a  girl  needs  outside  help  as  well,  for  her  way  is  terribly  hard. 
Over  and  above  the  social  brand  which  she  must  carry,  to  get 
onto  her  feet,  and  support  not  simply  herself,  but  her  child, 
is  a  vast  undertaking. 

Y  .  .  .  was  betrayed  by  the  "man  of  the  house".  She  had 
been  engaged  for  five  years  to  a  man  she  loved.  She  wanted 
an  abortion  when  she  came  to  me,  meaning,  after  it  was  over, 
to  go  to  her  home  and  marry  her  betrothed.  When  she  found 
what  an  abortion  meant  she  gave  it  up  and  planned  to  give  her 
baby  away  and  then  marry  her  lover  without  a  word  of  con- 
fession.    She  was  backed  up  in  this  by  the  father  of  her  child. 

Y  .  .  .  and  I  have  now  known  each  other  for  over  a  year. 
She  is  a  faithful  and  true  mother  to  her  baby,  and  plans  to  tell 
her  lover  the  truth  when  he  comes  from  their  far-away  home. 
I  prosecuted  the  father  of  her  child,  and  with  her  consent  have 
put  the  $500  settlement  money  in  the  bank  at  interest,  for 
tbe  baby's  education.  I  am  his  legal  guardian,  and  we  plan 
— she  and  I — to  give  him  as  good  an  education  as  he  will 
take.  She  is  earning  his  and  her  living  at  ladies'  fine  laundry 
work.  She  and  I  have  had  many  a  pleasant  afternoon  ironing 
together  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  teach  her  to  do  the  more 
complex  pieces  of  work.  Sometimes  I  have  ironed  with  the 
baby  across  my  lap  when  there  was  rush  work  to  do,  or 
he  was  restless.  It  has  been  a  long,  slow,  patient  process, 
teaching  her  her  duty  toward  womankind  and  its  ideals.  It 
is  like  nursing  a  sick  child  into  health;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to 
have  her  realize  how  far  she  has  gone,  and  to  see  her  look  back 
and  wonder  how  she  could  ever  have  felt  as  she  once  did. 

Still  more  difficult  is  the  case  of  Z  .  .  . ,  for  over  and  above 
the  care  of  her  and  her  child,  the  entire  family  needed  working 
with.  The  trouble  here  lies  a  generation  back;  the  father  is 
feeble-minded.  Society  should  never  have  allowed  such  a  man 
to  bring  a  family  into  existence  nor  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  it.  He  has  had  to  be  put  on  probation  for  drinking  and 
non-support.  Inadequate  food  supplj-,  anxiety  and  overwork 
brought  the  mother  to  drink.  There  are  six  children,  all  of 
whom  are  in  my  care  for  medical  and  moral  reasons. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  growth  that  can  come  in  a  woman 
who  clings  to  her  child  and  rears  it  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds. 
But  that  growth  does  not  come  of  necessity;  hence: 
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(a)  The  social  worker  should  uot  assume  that  mother  love 
and  ability  to  care  for  the  child  is  just  a  natural  process  that 
will  come  to  pass  if  society  does  not  interfere;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  step  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  mother  love 
and  capacity  to  care  for  the  child  does  develop  and  that  the 
burden  is  not  heavier  than  an  unaided  girl  can  carry. 

(b)  If  the  mother  proves  to  have  no  moral  fibre,  or,  at  any 
rate,  if  moral  fibre  does  not  develop,  and  the  outlook  is  that 
the  baby  will  be  dragged  into  the  gutter  along  with  the 
mother,  then  the  mother  and  child  should  be  separated,  and 
the  child  provided  for  as  best  one  may.  While  a  good  mother 
is  the  best  thingin  the  world,  a  bad  mother  comes  near  being 
the  worst,  and  we  should  not  be  sentimental  about  the  mere 
fact  of  motherhood.  Society  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
recognize  itself  as  over-parent,  and  should  demand  that  every 
child  in  the  natural  home  shall  be  reared  as  a  good  citizen.  In 
these  illegitimate  children,  with  only  half  a  home  to  start  with, 
it  is  a  clear  duty  to  enforce  this  standard;  and  just  crudely  to 
leave  every  illegitimate  child  with  its  mother,  good  or  bad, 
capable  or  incapable,  devoted  or  criminally  careless,  would  be 
a  wrong  to  many  children  and  to  the  state. 

My  last  point — and  I  wish  it  might  be  a  strong  one — is  the  need 
of  protection  for  immigrant  girls.  Immigrant  girls  are 
peculiarly  exposed.  Many  of  this  class  come  to  me — perhaps 
about  half  the  number  I  receive  in  a  year.  As  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  steps  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  better  the 
friendless  young  girls  who  come  in  such  numbers  to  our 
country.  The  men  they  meet  tell  them  this  is  a  land  of 
liberty  (in  the  sense  of  loose  morals),  that  "all  women  in 
America  are  immoral".  If  early  in  their  experience  they  get 
some  such  blow  as  motherhood  we  can  do  much  for  them; 
those  who  escape  that  become  more  and  more  reckless,  they  go 
the  way  of  drink,  promiscuity  and  the  like,  and  are  most 
difficult  to  do  anything  for. 

These  girls  often  come  equipped  with  a  trade  of  distinct 
value  to  our  country,  and  from  lack  of  opportunity  drift  into 
inferior  work  and  inferior  moral  standards.  I  knew  of  a  young 
girl  who,  recently,  landed  in  Boston;  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  come  to  the  notice  of  one  of  our  splendid  women  who  knew 
that  she  was  an  expert  in  the  making  of  real  lace.  The 
things  she  made  were  works  of  art.  Why  let  her  drift  into 
second-rate  housework,  where  too  few  of  us  teach  high  stand- 
ards, when  she  possesses  skill  in  a  trade  distinctly  beautiful  ? 

Could  we  not,  each  and  all  of  us,  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  as 
citizens  of  the  world  to  help  these  girls  to  the  right  thing  when 
they  land  ?  And  could  we  not,  too,  teach  the  men  they  meet  a 
different  ideal  of  American  womanhood  ? 
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If  it  should  be  discovered  that  a  new  and  curious  disease  had 
made  its  appearance  in  our  cities,  selecting  for  its  special  vic- 
tims only  boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  if 
this  disease  should  be  found  to  produce  the  ghastly  efifect  of  so 
paralyzing  the  bodies  of  those  upon  whom  it  fastened  as  to  ren- 
der them  ineflScient  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  if  no  cure 
could  be  applied  after  the  disease  had  secured  a  firm  foothold  ; 
— it  is  not  difl5cult  to  imagine  the  excited  public  sentiment  which 
would  be  aroused.  Every  doctor  would  be  besieged  by  anxious 
parents.  The  health  authorities  would  be  both  entreated  to  do 
something  to  stay  the  impending  evil  and  threatened  if  they 
did  not.  Those  who  had  no  children  of  their  own  would  be 
as  much  concerned  as  the  parents,  for  the  future  stability  of 
society  would  be  threatened.  The  very  life  blood  of  the  city 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  poisoned  beyond  recovery. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  social  force  may  become  so  insidious 
in  its  influence  as  to  sap  the  mental  and  moral  strength  of  the 
young  people  in  a  similar  way?  And  if  such  an  evil  result  as 
the  paralysis  of  both  feeling  and  will  before  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  should  appear  and  its  cause  could  be  traced  to  some  de- 
finite public  institution  like  the  theatre,  would  it  not  be  reason- 
able to  expect  the  same  excited  public  sentiment  and  the  same 
eager  efforts  to  overcome  the  evil  at  its  source. 

As  the  result  of  a  suspicion  that  going  to  what  are  commonly 
called  "shows"  was  not  only  a  growing  habit  among  city  chil- 
dren, but  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  their  mental  and  moral 
health,  an  effort  was  made  in  Boston  last  winter  to  ascertain 
facts  enough  for  a  fair  conclusion.  Several  settlements  inves- 
tigated the  children  of  their  clubs  and  classes  and  several 
schools  secured  a  report  from  their  pupils.  The  results  may  be 
separated  into  several  distinct  groups,  answering  the  questions: 
How  much  do  the  average  city  children  attend  public  amuse- 
ments? What  do  they  like  best?  What  is  the  effect  upon 
them? 

^A  paper  prepared  for  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  held  at 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  in  July,  1909. 
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1 .  The  frequency  of  attendance  can  be  ascertained  with  much 
definiteness. 

The  master  of  a  grammar  school  district  in  the  West  End 
reports:  "I  have  inquired  of  235  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  65  of  these  go  to  the  theatre  two  times  or  more 
per  week  on  the  average.    Nearly  all  are  occasionally  patrons." 

A  head  worker  of  a  large  settlement  in  the  same  district  gives 
these  figures:  201  boys  and  girls  questioned.  Of  93  boys  all 
but  2  go  to  the  theatre  occasionally  and  78  go  once  a  week. 
Of  108  girls  all  but  7  go  often  and  18  go  once  a  week. 

From  the  South  End  House  comes  the  statement  that  '  'of 
the  boys  practically  all  over  twelve  go  with  some  frequency, 
and  many  go  very  frequently." 

In  a  Roxbury  school  district  of  girls  174,  or  ten  percent,  of 
the  whole  number,  were  found  to  attend  some  theatre  once  a 
week  or  oftener. 

Other  settlements  and  schools  estimated  from  one  tenth  to 
one  third  as  the  proportion  of  their  boys  and  girls  who  made 
weekly  vi.sits  to  some  show. 

From  these  scattered  testimonies  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
in  Boston  nearly  all  the  children  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age  attend  some  sort  of  theatre  occasionally  and  that  not  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  them  go  as  often  as  once  a  week. 

2.  Undoubtedly  every  moving-picture  show  is  popular  with 
these  children.  The  novelty  of  this  form  of  entertainment  has 
by  no  means  disappeared.  Not  only  children  but  hosts  of 
"grown-ups"  are  attracted  by  this  curious  combination  of  truth 
and  fiction  put  so  attractively  before  the  eyes.  The  variety  of 
subjects  is  endless.  So  skillfully  has  the  art  of  photography 
been  combined  with  artificially  arranged  acting  that  there  is 
practically  no  historical  occurrence  or  fiction  of  the  imagination 
which  cannot  be  represented  on  the  vitalized  screen.  More 
than  this,  the  tricks  of  photography  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce extraordinary  and  grotesque  effects,  as  if  anything,  how- 
ever impossible  in  fact,  were  simple  enough  when  arranged  by 
the  camera. 

Another  reason  for  the  attractiveness  of  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment lies  in  the  license  allowed  in  the  scenes  represented. 
Burglaries,  hairbreadth  escapes,  accidents,  thrilling  adventures, 
flirtations,  and  every  sort  of  practical  joke,  can  all  be  repre- 
sented here  as  they  could  not  be  by  actual  living  men  and 
women.  Curiously  public  sentiment  often  permits  to  be  pic- 
torially  presented  actions  which  it  would  not  tolerate  from  living 
actors  on  the  stage.  Since  there  is  a  strong  human  interest  in 
seeing  vice  in  action,  pictures  with  this  motive  are  very  com- 
mon.    One  gets  more  vice  for  the  money  in  moving  pictures 
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than  on  the  stage.     And  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls  are  on 
band  to  take  it  all  in. 

Next  to  the  moving- picture  show  in  popularity  is  vaude- 
ville, including  every  sort  of  acrobatic  or  musical  or  panto- 
miniic  or  burlesque  or  genuinely  dramatic  feature  which  can 
be  condensed  into  a  half  hour.  The  boys  like  the  athletic  or 
humorous  acts  with  rough  horse  play.  The  girls  are  fascinated 
by  the  popular  songs  and  the  unconventional  dancing.  Ap- 
parently nothing  nowadays  is  too  good  for  vaudeville  provided 
it  be  interesting.  There  has  been  a  time,  fortunately  passing, 
when  nothing  was  too  bad  for  vaudeville  if  a  perverted  taste 
demanded  it. 

The  simplest  reason  why  most  city  children  attend  moving- 
picture  and  vaudeville  shows  rather  than  the  plays  at  the  other 
theatres  is  the  low  price  A  nickel  or  a  dime  is  far  easier  to 
get  than  a  quarter.  If  there  were  more  good  plays  for  children 
written  and  if  these  plays  were  performed  at  prices  within  their 
reach  many  boys  and  girls,  perhaps  all,  would  choose  them  in 
preference  to  what  they  now  seem  to  prefer.  Unfortunately  it 
is  but  rarely  that  Peter  Pan  or  any  one  like  him  appears.  And 
the  children  feel  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  "elevation  of 
the  stage"  by  attending  plays  which  deal  with  human  prob- 
lems beyond  their  comprehension  or  which  thrill  with  emotions 
they  have  never  felt. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  ot  the  shows  upon  children?  I^et 
those  who  are  closest  to  them  speak.  One  young  man  who  has 
a  large  experience  with  boys'  clubs  puts  the  matter  this  way: 
"Theatre-going  makes  the  boys  crave  excitement  and  unable 
to  apply  themselves  to  a  serious  task.  The  results  of  the  late 
hours  are  laziness  and  dullness  in  school,  loss  of  interest  in 
work,  leading  to  slow  promotion,  dropping  out  of  school  at 
fourteen  and  a  small  paying  job  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

The  head  of  an  industrial  school  notes  the  "lowered  moral 
standard  and  the  desire  for  excitement  caused  by  the  incessant 
theatre-going." 

One  group  of  girls  in  a  settlement,  when  giving  amateur  rep- 
resentations of  what  they  had  seen  at  shows,  chose  elope- 
ments, burglaries,  and  tragic  scenes. 

"It  makes  children  blase  and  unappreciative  of  the  natural 
forms  of  amusement  for  children  of  that  age.  They  learn  things 
they  should  not  know.  It  takes  them  out  of  their  homes  to 
objectionable  parts  of  the  city.  The  amount  spent  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  income. ' ' 

One  of  the  most  careful  observers  gives  this  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  theatre- going :  "The  girls  show  a  desire  to  become 
actresses,  to  be  noticeable  in  dre.ss,  and  to  assume  the  man- 
nerisms and  slang  of  the  stage.     With  the  boys  it  helps  to  ac- 
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centuate  their  lack  of  refinement  and  they  learn  many  coarse 
and  foolish  jokes.  In  both  it  inculcates  a  desire  for  more 
amusement  which  very  soon  becomes  a  seeming  necessity.  We 
believe  it  stunts  and  lowers  the  moral  nature  by  constantly 
putting  forward  low  standards  of  character." 

The  master  of  the  West  End  Grammar  school  already  quoted 
reports  that  "nearly  every  one  of  the  65  boys  (whom  he  found 
to  be  attending  the  theatre  at  least  twice  a  week)  is  a  dull 
scholar,  listless  and  inattentive  in  school,  sometimes  actually 
sleepy  on  account  of  late  hours  and  loss  of  normal  rest," 

Add  to  these  words  the  testimony  of  the  oculists  that  con- 
stant gazing  at  the  flickering  lights  of  the  moving  pictures  is 
injurious  to  the  eyesight  and  there  seems  to  be  a  sum  total  of 
evil  effects  which  ought  to  give  occasion  for  deep  solicitude. 
To  be  physically  stunted  for  life  at  fourteen  years  of  age  is 
surely  no  worse  than  to  lose  the  capacity  for  mental  concen- 
tration and  the  fine  bloom  of  youthful  idealism  and  honor. 

The  remedy  for  the  situation  must  be  applied  at  various 
points.  To  begin  with  there  needs  to  be  a  changed  conception 
of  the  needs  of  a  child  for  public  amusement.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  is  benefited  by  weekly  at- 
tendance at  any  form  of  public  entertainment,  especially  in  the 
evening,  no  matter  how  good  the  "show"  may  be.  To  break 
into  a  child's  normal  sleep  is  an  injustice  which  is  not  counter- 
acted by  the  elevating  character  of  the  entertainment  attended. 
And  when  the  character  is  not  elevating  but  merely  an  un- 
natural stimulus  the  harm  is  twofold.  A  healthy  child  should 
get  its  stimulus  in  the  daylight  hours  and  its  amusements 
should  be  for  the  most  part  self-directed  and  out-of-doors.  Even 
the  city  street  has  its  advantages  over  the  city's  cheap  theatres 
as  at  present  conducted. 

But  granted  that  a  certain  amount  of  indoor  entertainment 
is  desirable  for  children,  especially  for  those  whose  homes  are 
destitute  of  inspiration  or  opportunity,  what  remedy  shall  be 
applied  to  the  entertainments  themselves? 

Here  it  is  encouraging  to  report  that  remarkable  progress 
has  recently  been  made  in  regulating  the  moving  pictures. 
The  largest  film  manufacturers,  including  representatives  of 
foreign  firms,  have  established  in  New  York,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, a  board  of  censors  including  not  only  their  own  agents 
but  prominent  representatives  of  education  and  philanthropy. 
As  the  local  theatres  throughout  the  county  secure  nine-tenths 
of  their  films  from  these  makers  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of 
this  censorship  will  be  widespread.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  early  flood  of  vulgar  and  indecent  or  demoralizing 
pictures  will  be  stayed.  There  are  already  many  signs  of  an 
intelligent  effort  to  use  the   moving  picture  for   educational 
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purposes,  along  with  the  amusement  and  diversion  for  which 
it  is  still  chiefly  intended. 

In  the  field  of  vaudeville  and  the  general  stage  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  before  the  evil  effects  on  the  children  who  at- 
tend can  be  done  away.  While  the  slow  process  of  refining 
this  form  of  public  amusement  is  going  on  it  becomes  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  parents  and  guardians  of  young  chil- 
dren should  be  self-appointed  censors.  They  should  learn  that 
mental  and  moral  contagion  are  far  more  fatal  than  physical 
contagion.  If  they  do  not  know  this  they  should  be  compelled 
to  hear  it  proclaimed.  The  public  is  bound  to  learn  in  these 
days  about  the  "white  plague"  which  destroys  the  lungs. 
Why  should  it  not  be  informed  of  this  "yellow  plague"  which 
destroys  the  mind  and  spirit?  There  are  no  greater  vested  in- 
terests in  theatres  to  antagonize  than  there  are  in  tenement 
houses.  The  latter  have  been  successfully  braved :  why  not 
the  former? 

Meanwhile  the  proper  form  of  public  dramatic  amusement  for 
children  must  be  devised  and  provided.  The  'Children's 
Theatre"  in  New  York  is  a  most  worthy  contribution.  Its 
limitations  lie  in  its  failure  to  pay  for  more  than  one-third  of 
its  cost  and  in  its  appeal,  for  the  most  part,  to  children  of  one 
race. 

The  training  of  the  dramatic  instinct  may  properly  be  a  part 
of  the  educational  system.  Natural  dancing  and  play  easily 
take  dramatic  form.  There  are  a  number  of  fairy  tales  yet  to 
be  reproduced  by  and  for  children.  Every  stirring  historical 
scene  can  be  represented  in  pageantry.  Symbolism  may  well 
play  a  larger  part  on  the  children's  stage.  Games  can  be  made 
both  picturesque  and  dramatic. 

There  is  little  value  for  the  child  of  fourteen  or  under  in  the 
public  stage  as  it  is  to-day.  What  the  commercial  theatre 
manager  can  and  will  do,  governed  as  he  is  by  the  box  oflBce 
receipts,  gives  no  great  encouragement.  But  every  parent  and 
every  teacher  has  here  an  important  constructive  problem.  It 
will  be  a  step  forward  when  there  is  a  widespread  effort  to 
solve  it. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION' 


By  Charles  T.  Wai,ker,  General  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Juvenile  Protective  Association 


As  we  come  to  this  point  in  the  Conference  we  are  brought 
into  close  range  with  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the 
consideration  of  going  one  better  in  the  treatment  of  delinquent, 
dependent,  neglected,  and  so-called,  incorrigible  children. 

The  children  who  come  under  the  above  classifications  deviate 
from  the  normal  line  of  development  in  the  moral,  physical  or 
mental  sphere,  and  naturally  are  in  need  of  some  treatment  to 
make  them  useful  members  of  society. 

There  has  always  been  a  concern  as  to  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren needing  this  consideration,  and  the  past  century  has  been 
marked  with  many  advances  which  are  most  humane  and  sci- 
entific ;  a  number  of  which  are  under  consideration  at  these 
conferences. 

We  are  now  getting  more  scientific  and  giving  the  diagnosis 
the  first  place  in  the  treatment  of  all  children  whether  they  be 
mentally,  morally  or  physically  ill.  Each  child  is  a  problem 
to  be  dealt  with  and  examined  individually  by  a  social  physi- 
cian equipped  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  child  nature  to  make 
a  careful  and  proper  diagnosis  tending  to  a  permanent  cure. 
In  matters  where  the  social  physician  cannot  render  the  proper 
treatment,  it  is  the  specialist  who  is  to  be  consulted.  This 
specialist  might  be  the  teacher,  doctor,  pastor,  social  worker 
or  any  other  person  interested  in  a  special  line  of  treatment  or 
one  able  to  give  proper  and  needed  advice. 

It  is  this  point  of  view  in  the  treatment  of  children  socially 
ill  that  has  brought  forth  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the  treatment 
of  delinquent,  dependent,  neglected,  and  incorrigible  children 
under  the  chronological  age  of  sixteen.  (I  emphasize  chrono- 
logical, because,  in  working  with  this  type  of  child,  we  are  in 
constant  touch  with  children  at  eighteen  who  are  in  great  need 
of  the  treatment  they  would  receive  under  the  Juvenile  Court 
laws; — and  is  there  any  period  in  a  child's  life  needing  more  care- 
ful attention  than  that  period  between  sixteen  and  eighteen?) 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  Juvenile  Court  laws,  children,  in  most 
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States,  were  treated  as  adult  criminals.  If  they  violated  the 
law  they  were  placed  in  the  cell  at  the  station  house  or  lock-up 
until  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate  for  a 
preliminary  hearing.  When  a  prima-facie  ca.se  was  made  out, 
the  justice  or  magistrate  would  release  the  child  on  bail  or  com- 
mit him  to  the  county  prison  with  other  criminals  to  await  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury.  In  cases  where  a  true  bill  was  found 
he  was  brought  before  judge  aud  jury  for  trial,  with  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  to  press  the  case  for  a  conviction.  When  a 
child  was  brought  into  the  court  room  he  was  arraigned,  heard 
the  bill  of  indictment  read,  and  entered  his  plea  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty.  After  the  plea  or  conviction  he  was  given  a  sen- 
tence— the  entire  procedure  parallel  in  events  with  that  of  the 
burglar  who  was  tried  immediately  before  him  or  the  thief  after 
him,  and  yet  we  called  it  justice.  In  the  event  of  a  child  being 
a  pauper  (neglected  or  dependent  as  we  now  call  it)  he  was  sent 
to  an  almshouse  or  asylum. 

While  this  system  was  consistent  with  the  technique  of  the 
law,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  was  inadequate,  being 
neither  scientific,  humane,  nor  practical.  It  makes  one  shudder 
to  think  of  the  evils  which  existed  under  this  system.  These 
poor  little  children  in  the  greatest  need  of  nurture  and  help 
were  just  crying  for  the  State  to  express  its  Fatherhood  in  some 
form  fitting  to  an  enlightened  and  Christian  nation. 

Thanks  to  the  good  women  of  this  land,  who  heard  the  cry 
of  these  children,  we  have  had  an  awakening  by  the  State  to 
a  more  deep  realization  of  its  Fatherhood  which  is  expressed  by 
the  presence  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  various  Common- 
wealths. 

W^hen  interpreting  the  Juvenile  Court  we  must  depart  fn^m 
the  old  ideas  which  so  generally  prevail  and  remember  that  the 
juvenile  Court  not  only  deals  with  the  erring  children  but  als3 
with  those  who  are  unfortunate  or  have  careless  and  cruel  par- 
ents. The  ideal,  and  it  is  usually  so  real,  can  be  realized  when 
we  see  the  State,  when  it  is  needed,  fulfilling  the  functions  of 
a  normal,  dear,  good,  big  father,  such  as  many  of  us  have  been 
blessed  with. 

When  the  State  expresses  its  fatherhood  in  this  way,  the  chil- 
dren are  usually  classifieded  as  delinquent,  dependent,  neglected 
and  incorrigible.  A  delinquent  child  is  one  who  violates  some 
law  of  the  Commonwealth  and  therefore  becomes  amenable  to  the 
law.  It  is  under  this  classification  that  we  might  find  the  child  of 
criminal  tendencies,  but  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  more  fre- 
quently the  boy  of  average  grade  who  has  made  a  slip  and  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  caught  by  the  police,  which  is  the 
first  step  toward  redemption.  It  is  just  at  this  point  we  need  the 
socialized  policemen,  and  in  justice  to  the  hundreds  of  good 
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policemen  in  our  cities  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  given  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  good  things  they  do  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  their  humane  and  moralizing  efforts  in  dealing  with 
children.  A  tactful  policeman  can  often  save  a  child  from  being 
graded  "delinquent"  on  a  court  docket  even  if  the  child  has 
violated  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  child  is  generally 
more  neglected  than  delinquent.  However,  the  vision  of  the 
crime  rises  above  the  neglect. 

In  the  trial  of  a  delinquent  child  most  states  fortunately  do 
not  provide  for  an  indictment,  but  hold  as  the  slogan  "Consider 
what  is  best  in  the  interests  of  the  child  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

As  most  delinquents  are  misguided  or  weak  the  providing  of 
probation  ofl&cers  under  the  law  brings  us  to  the  very  force  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  work.  It  is  not  upon  the  trial  judge  who 
makes  the  decree  that  the  success  of  the  Juvenile  Court  rests, 
but  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  probation  system.  The  Juvenile 
Court  Judge,  whether  he  sits  one  year,  one  month  or  perma- 
nently as  the  case  may  be  in  the  different  states,  cannot  make 
good  citizens  from  delinquents  or  reduce  delinquency  unless  he 
be  supported  by  an  adequate  and  efficient  staflF  of  probation 
officers.  As  the  probation  officer  must  make  the  investigation 
of  the  environment,  physical  and  mental  capabilities,  etc.,  prior 
to  the  hearing  of  the  child  before  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Judge 
almost  invariably  acts  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  probation 
officer.  Thus  the  position  is  at  once  semi-judiciary,  and  as  the 
supervision  of  the  child  after  the  hearing  will  come  under  the 
probation  officer  we  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  men 
and  women  called  to  work  in  strengthening  and  guiding  these 
precious  little  human  plants.  True  all  children  are  not  placed 
on  probation,  but  it  is  also  true  that  most  children  are  so  placed 
upon  the  first  violation  of  the  law.  It  is  interesting  and  en- 
couraging to  study  the  results  of  successful  probation  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  reports  of  Probation  Commissions  and  Juvenile 
Courts  or  by  what  one  has  experienced  in  his  or  her  own  work. 
It  is  a  practical  application  toward  the  cure  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  a  positive  saving  to  the  public  treasury. 

In  cases  where  the  probation  is  not  successful  or  where  there 
is  little  hope  for  a  successful  probation  period,  the  delinquent 
is  placed  in  a  school  for  training  juvenile  delinquents,  and  not 
in  a  penal  institution.  The  Juvenile  Court  and  probation  sys- 
tem is  curing  delinquents  but  not  reducing  juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  dependent  and  neglected 
child  that  we  see  the  State  perform  the  functions  of  the  great 
protector. 

A  dependent  child  is  one  dependent  upon  the  public  for  sup- 
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port  while  a  neglected  child  is  one  not  receiving  proper  parental 
care  and  supervision. 

In  dealing  with  children  under  this  classification  the  depen- 
dent child  must  generally  be  cared  for  by  some  child  caring 
agency,  preferably  in  the  family  boarding  home  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  with  a  visitor  to  not  more  than  each  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children.  The  visitor  should  keep  careful 
and  complete  record  of  the  child's  development  while  in  the 
foster  home. 

In  the  matter  of  the  neglected  child  we  are  dealing  with  the 
child  not  receiving  proper  parental  care  or  supervision.  This 
child  is  frequently  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  dependent  child 
because  of  its  cruel  or  careless  parents.  In  dealing  with  this 
child  probation  is  frequently  successful  and  if  the  parents  are 
not  too  far  gone  the  probation  oflBcer  can  do  much  to  reconstruct 
the  home  through  the  affection  for  the  children.  Though  when 
a  case  should  be  taken  through  the  courts  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  demand  that  the  home  should  be  broken  up,  there 
is  need  of  a  fearlessness  in  proceeding  with  such  a  course.  It 
is  poor  work  that  will  lose  the  children  in  trying  to  redeem  near 
irredeemable  parents.  It  is  the  Juvenile  Court  that  places  such 
children  under  the  sheltering  arms  of  the  State  temporarily  or 
permanently  in  order  that  they  may  secure  the  rights  of  child- 
hood which  have  been  so  sadly  neglected. 

A  child  is  incorrigible  under  the  laws  of  my  own  State  when 
he  is  beyond  the  control  of  his  parents  and  the  proceedings  may 
be  only  started  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Incorrigible  is  a  term  like  the  child  it  is  applied  to,  very  hard 
to  define.  These  incorrigible  children  are  more  frequently  the 
children  of  incorrigible  parents  who  most  need  the  application 
of  court  discipline.  We  feel  we  know  what  an  incorrigible  child 
is;  but  have  we  anything  anywhere  by  which  we  could  classify 
these  incorrigible  children?  They  seem  to  be  a  conglomeration 
of  everything  we  think  of  as  bad,  but  a  close  knowledge  reveals 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  need  of  a  little  tactful  treatment  and 
they  blossom  as  a  rose. 

The  probation  ofl&cers  can  frequently  create  this  new  and  bet- 
ter understanding  between  parent  and  child,  and  results  are 
indeed  gratifying  to  the  worker. 

We  have  now  considered  the  Juvenile  Court  in  its  treatment 
of  these  children  but  find  it  to  be  far  from  a  cure  all.  At  the 
very  root  we  have  the  grave  and  underlying  causes, — above 
all  the  non-functionary  home,  where  the  normal  functions  of 
home  life  rarely  exist.  Here  a  child  must  eke  out  its  ex- 
istence amid  crowded,  squalid  surroundings,  often  with  irri- 
table, misunderstanding  or  incompetent  parents  who  make  life 
well-nigh  unbearable.     It  is  such  a  home  that  contributes  to 
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the  list  of  runawaj's  we  find  sleeping  over  the  grates  on  winter 
nights  in  the  larger  cities.  It  is  this  type  of  home  that  gen- 
erates the  moral  and  physical  insensibility  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  adult  criminal.  If  dependency  does  not  exist  in 
the  present  generation  it  is  likely  to  exist  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. Such  homes  contribute  to  the  existence  of  the  slum, 
which  is  the  very  hot  bed  of  the  juvenile  ills  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. With  our  present  immigration  we  keep  on  piling  them 
into  the  limited  areas,  and  how  can  we  diminish  this  dependency 
and  delinquency  permitting  such  things  to  continue. 

In  these  same  homes  we  find  the  development  of  the  habitual 
truant.  Truancy  develops  from  a  form  of  neglect  to  a  condi- 
tion of  delinquency,  and  with  these  two  evils  coupled  together, 
it  does  not  take  long  to  realize  that  we  have  lost  the  child. 
Truancy  is  the  very  beginning  of  the  worst  forms  of  delinquency 
and  should  be  gripped  at  the  very  outset. 

It  is  the  home,  the  inadequate  routine  curricula  and  the  in- 
efficient departments  of  compulsory  education  that  are  creating 
and  maintaining  the  host  of  habitual  truants.  The  dignity  of 
the  work  of  truant  officers  must  be  raised  and  the  number 
greatly  increased  to  cope  with  this  shameful  condition  in  our 
American  life,  which  is  so  grave  an  evil  in  children's  work.  In 
many  places  the  habitual  truant  is  never  handled  until  he  comes 
under  the  arms  of  the  court,  when  the  boy  at  fifteen  years 
can  barely  do  the  school  work  of  a  child  at  seven.  In  every 
centre  of  population  affected  by  truancy  there  should  be  scout 
truant  officers  to  seek  every  nook  and  corner  that  might  pro- 
duce a  truant  child. 

Leaving  these  social  causes  effecting  the  moral,  physical  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  child  we  turn  to  a  few  economic  and 
commercial  causes. 

Railroads  are  infested  by  children  gathering  coal.  From  pick- 
ing it  on  the  ground  they  proceed  to  climb  on  the  cars  and  throw 
it  off,  first  from  the  standing  cars,  then  from  those  in  motion. 
Economic  conditions  in  homes  from  which  many  of  these  chil- 
dren come  tends  to  dull  the  moral  sense  and  children  are  forced 
to  this  practice  by  parents,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
railroad  police.  From  the  coal  they  may  be  found  breaking 
seals  on  freight  cars  and  removing  merchandise,  then  when  large 
enough  they  start  to  remove  the  brass  journals  from  over  the 
axles  of  the  cars,  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  many  people. 
From  the  railroad  they  find  the  junk  shop  where  they  can  dis- 
pose of  the  brass  journal  which  has  been  broken  into  an  un- 
recognizable mass,  sometimes  at  the  suggestion  of  the  junk 
dealer,  so  that  he  might  be  protected  at  the  bar  of  the  court  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  brass  as  that  from  a 
journal  box.     The  junk  dealer  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of 
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individual  causes  of  juvenile  erring.  He  seems  to  be  lacking 
of  conscience  in  his  dealings  with  children  and  constantly  needs 
watching.  Pawnbrokers  seem  to  be  just  as  conscienceless  in 
cities  where  they  are  not  prohibited  from  accepting  articles 
from  children  by  law.  Stolen  goods  which  cannot  be  disposed 
of  in  the  junk  shop  may  be  pawned  in  the  pawn  shop.  Thus 
with  the  department  stores  offering  their  temptations  on  the 
unprotected  tables  covered  with  trinkets,  the  low  pool  rooms, 
gambling  joints,  cigarette  dealers  and  burlesque  shows  we  cover 
phases  of  our  social  life  which  are  undermining  the  work  being 
done  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  great  cities. 

Non-employment  and  non-vocational  employment  are  matters 
entering  into  the  delinquency  and  dependency  of  children.  We 
can  often  prevent  these,  by  not  only  helping  a  child  find  a  job, 
but  by  helping  in  the  more  vital  subject  of  directing  towards  the 
finding  of  a  vocation  and  dignifying  labor  in  every  way  we  can. 
The  vocation  can  be  just  as  true  in  the  humble  positions  as  in 
the  exalted  professions  which  are  now  well  crowded. 

Mental  and  physical  defects,  disease,  deformations  and  bad 
heredity  all  contribute  to  delinquency  and  dependency. 

We  have  now  considered  the  presence  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
in  our  midst  and  some  causes  which  lead  to  it.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  a  consideration  of  going  "one  better" — the  getting  at  the 
root  causes. 

It  is  in  great  metropolitan  centres  that  we  find  the  existence 
of  most  of  these  causes.  A  host  of  the  population  are  con- 
scienceless in  many  matters  affecting  children,  while  ignorance, 
fear  or  incompetence  mark  the  administration  of  the  parental 
care  and  control.  With  such  conditions  there  has  come  a  spon- 
taneous demand  for  a  civic  and  social  conscience  to  stand  '  Hn 
loco  parentis y  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  takes  this 
stand,  enters  the  portions  of  the  city  which  needs  it  most  and 
stands  fearlessly  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  childhood.  It 
prosecutes  those  who  violate  the  laws  affecting  child  life,  seeks 
out  and  studies  conditions  detrimental  to  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  childhood,  provides  for  the  recreation  of  children  and 
holds  itself  as  near  the  ideal  of  a  normal  parent  as  is  possible 
for  an  outside  agency.  The  work  need  not  be  accomplished 
from  a  large  and  imposing  building,  but  by  agents  in  instant 
touch  with  conditions  within  the  district,  possessing  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  laws  in  the  Commonwealth  which  affect  children 
and  imbued  with  a  social  spirit  that  detects  anything  tending 
to  divert  the  child  from  a  true  course. 

Thus  I  leave  this  paper  for  the  discussion  in  the  firm  hope 
that  we  shall  be  privileged  to  have  some  new  and  enlightened 
ideas  to  help  the  battle  for  these  little  children. 
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By  F.  h.  Wachrnhkim,  M.  D.,  New  York  City 


The  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood  is  so  vast  that  I 
deem  it  well-advised  to  limit  myself  to  the  above  title  of  notes 
on  tuberculosis  in  school  children.  To  cover  the  subject 
thoroughly  would  call  for  a  treatise  instead  of  a  twenty-minute 
paper  which  admits  of  only  a  bare  outline  of  what  has  been 
and  remains  to  be  done;  even  so,  you  will,  no  doubt,  note 
many  omissions  and  some  rather  sweeping  generalizations; 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  these  defects  are  simply  una- 
voidable. 

I  must  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  forms  of  tuberculosis  en- 
countered between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  because 
the  different  series  of  cases  call  for  very  different  manage- 
ment, some  being  of  relatively  benign  type,  others  responding 
variously  to  the  several  popular  methods  of  treatment.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  those  children  commonly  called  scrofu- 
lous, of  whom  many  are  certainly  not  tuberculous,  whereas 
the  remainder  are  largely  affected  with  the  bovine  as  opposed 
to  the  human  type  of  tuberculosis.  Whenever  we  can  defi- 
nitely ascertain  that  the  child  in  question  is  not  suffering  from 
the  latter  form  of  infection,  we  are  warranted  in  giving  a  de- 
cidedly favorable  prognosis.  Mild  cases  of  this  group  may 
often  be  treated  along  the  lines  suitable  to  sub-normal  chil- 
dren; it  is  doubtful  if  bovine  tuberculosis  is  directly  fatal 
in  the  human  subject,  as  there  is  no  unquestionable  case  of 
the  kind  on  record.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  of 
Raw  that  it  may  immunize  the  patient  against  human  tuber- 
culosis is  interesting,  as  based  to  some  extent  on  animal  ex- 
periment. 

Such  cases  of  glandular  tuberculosis  (scrofulosis)  as  are 
likely,  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  to  be  of  the  human 
type,  may,  for  purposes  of  treatment,  be  grouped  with  the 
children  suffering  from  what  may  be  briefly  designated  as 
surgical  tuberculosis.  This  is  the  type  especially  character- 
i.stic  of  the  .school  age,  affecting  the  bony  structures,  usually 
the  spine  and  the  hip,  not  rarely  the  knee  and  other  joints. 

^An  Address  before  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  July,  1909. 
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Two  features  may  be  noted  in  this  group :  first,  it  forms  one 
of  the  chief  fields  for  orthopaedic  treatment;  secondly,  these 
cases  are,  broadly  speaking,  not  infectious,  a  circumstance  of 
some  importance  in  regard  to  general  management. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  uncommon  in  early  school 
life,  but  becomes  quite  frequent  toward  puberty;  neverthe- 
less, it  does  not,  for  our  purposes,  constitute  so  large  a  prob- 
lem as  the  second  group  mentioned  above.  These  older 
children,  who  suffer  from  the  adult  type  of  tuberculosis,  may 
be  treated  exactly  like  adults;  some  of  the  sanatoria  have 
divisions  for  children  where  the  regular  regime  of  fresh  air, 
good  food,  and  carefully  regulated  exercise  is  carried  out,  the 
ultimate  results  differing  little  from  those  obtained  in  older 
subjects. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  diagnosis,  often 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  cases  difficult  to  diagnosticate  are  the  very  ones  most 
likely  to  be  benefited  or  cured,  if  taken  in  hand  early.  The 
question  here  stated  is  so  purely  medical  that  I  do  not  care 
to  enter  into  details;  I  mention  it  merely  to  check  any  false 
confidence  in  the  new  tuberculin  tests.  The  injection  and  con- 
junctival tests  are  fairly  trustworthy,  but  not  altogether 
harmless;  they  denote  active  tuberculosis,  but  give  little  indi- 
cation of  the  severity  of  the  case  tested.  The  opsonin  test  has 
likewise  failed  in  determining  the  latter  important  point, 
though  great  hopes  were  cherished  on  its  announcement:  it 
merely  indicates  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual,  and 
that  from  one  aspect  only.  The  vaccine  test  is  too  delicate  for 
our  purpose,  at  least  in  older  children;  it  responds  to  an  infec- 
tion that  has  occurred  in  the  past  and  may  have  run  its 
course;  the  fact  that  it  fails  to  respond  to  the  very  worst  cases 
is  relatively  unimportant,  as  these  are  readily  diagnosticated 
otherwise,  and  are,  besides,  practically  incurable.  I  have 
mentioned  the  above  points  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact,  now 
being  gradually  realized,  that  the  new  tests  are  not  unequivo- 
cal, but  merely  useful  aids  to  our  older  diagnostic  methods. 

Before  discussing  the  management  of  tuberculous  children, 
it  is  fitting  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  even  more  im- 
portant subject  of  prevention.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
energies  of  both  physicians  and  the  public  have  rightly  been 
bent  in  this  direction,  as  it  unquestionably  offers  more 
promise  of  social  betterment  than  the  consideration  of  the 
cure  of  individuals  already  diseased.  The  prophylaxis  of 
tuberculosis  is  now  known  to  concern  childhood  in  particular, 
since  the  researches  of  Behring,  corroborated  by  many  others, 
seem  to  point  to  early  life  as  the  epoch  par  excellence  of  infec- 
tion with  the  tubercle  bacillus.     Prevention  may  be  sought  in 
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two  directions,  those  respectively  of  personal  and  public 
hygiene. 

The  subject  of  the  personal  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis  in 
children  was  treated  by  me  somewhat  fully  before  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tuberculosis  last  autumn;  I  shall  there- 
fore content  myself  with  a  bare  outline  of  the  points  then 
enumerated.  We  should  endeavor  to  promote  the  child's 
general  nutrition  by  attending  to  its  digestive  apparatus,  by 
discouraging  vicious  habits  of  eating,  by  the  judicious  en- 
forcement of  exercise,  and  by  moderate  methods  of  hardening. 
These  last  need  not  be  administered  so  cautiously  at  the 
school  age  as  in  early  childhood,  nevertheless,  we  shall  do 
well  to  guard  against  foolish  extremes,  especially  in  ill-nour- 
ished and  otherwise  subnormal  children.  Of  course,  the  un- 
stinted use  of  fresh  air  comes  foremost  in  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis;  it  forms  the  basis  of  our  most  successful  cura- 
tive methods,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be  our  most  efficient 
prophylactic;  to  secure  it  a  change  of  climate  will  sometimes 
be  necessary,  but  that  of  New  England  and  eastern  New  York 
is  in  every  way  sufl&ciently  salubrious,  save  on  the  coast  of 
eastern  New  England  in  early  spring,  and  in  the  lowlands 
south  of  Boston  and  Albany  in  July  and  August.  Any  one 
who  has  spent  a  full  year  in  northwestern  Europe  will  thence- 
forth cease  to  decry  our  northeastern  climate;  its  wealth  of 
sunshine  is  alone  suflficient  to  atone  for  the  minor  deficiencies 
which  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it.  The  gloomy  and 
stormy  winter  of  the  Eake  Region  and  the  sultry  summer  of 
our  low-lying  southerly  districts  are,  of  course,  detrimental 
and  to  be  avoided  when  possible. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  removal  of  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoid 
hypertrophies  as  a  preventive  measure.  In  this  direction 
there  has  probably  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration.  While 
it  is  of  course  proper  to  remove  diseased  tissues  that  may  be- 
come a  source  of  infection,  still,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  growths  has,  upon  examination,  turned  out  to  be  tuber- 
culous, while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  glandular  structures 
are  known  to  act  as  a  sort  of  germ  filter,  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  better  to  consider  such  enlargements  on  their  own 
merits  as  eventual  obstructions,  and  disregard  them  from  the 
present  point  of  view. 

The  matters  of  public  hygiene,  that  here  concern  us,  are 
chiefly  those  of  milk  supply  and  tenement  regulation.  Of 
these,  the  former  has  been  threshed  out  thoroughly,  and  the 
extreme  views  of  a  few  years  ago  are  being  materially  modi- 
fied. Contamination  of  milk  with  the  germ  of  human  tubercu- 
losis is  merely  a  possible  incident  attending  general  uncleanli- 
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ness,  which  should  be  combated  most  energetically  for  reasons 
even  more  fundamental  and  far-reaching  than  the  one  forming 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  danger  from  bovine  tuberculosis 
is  relatively  less  serious;  it  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  well 
settled  by  the  highest  authorities  that  the  destruction  of 
tuberculous  cattle  is  not  an  absolute  necessity;  their  isolation 
and  the  compulsory  pasteurization  of  the  milk  they  supply, 
as  advocated  by  Bang,  would  appear  to  be  a  suflficient  pre- 
caution. 

More  important  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  besides  my- 
self, the  pith  of  the  entire  problem  of  tuberculosis,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  tenement  improvement.  Whereas  it  is  quite  true  that 
tuberculosis  was  even  more  frequent  in  this  country  before 
tenement  houses  came  into  existence  than  now,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  at  present  constitute  the  main  obstacle  in  our 
fight  against  the  white  plague.  I  know  of  nothing  more  dis- 
couraging than  the  perennial  siege  of  our  legislatures  by  those 
who  desire,  for  their  own  profit,  a  relaxation  of  our  none  too 
stringent  tenement  laws.  Meanwhile,  we  may  note,  with 
some  shame,  let  us  hope,  that  the  great  European  cities  are 
progressing  actively  and  successfully  in  the  task  of  wiping  out 
their  slums ;  American  cities  have  so  far  attacked  this  prob- 
lem in  but  a  feeble  and  half-hearted  way,  when  they  have 
given  it  any  attention  at  all. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  is  the  question  of 
child  labor,  where,  I  am  happy  to  say,  matters  are  considera- 
bly better.  Such  states  as  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have 
a  fairly  adequate  body  of  law  on  this  subject,  whereas  some  of 
our  southern  states  are  still  engaged  in  killing  off  their  chil- 
dren with  labor  laws  that  are  absolutely  barbarous.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  labor  unions  are  more  to  be  thanked  for  our 
relativel}'  enlightened  child  labor  legislation  than  are  the 
communal  workers,  praiseworthy  as  have  been  their  efforts. 
The  mediaeval  state  of  affairs  in  the  South  is  assuredlj'  largely 
due  to  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  adult  laborers,  who 
seem  to  inspire  the  average  legislator  with  little  respect,  when 
they  appeal  as  individuals. 

I  may  now  pass  on  to  the  main  body  of  our  subject,  the 
management  of  school  children  who  are  manifestly  tubercu- 
lous. As  an  introduction  I  may  express  my  regret  that 
healthy  children  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  regimen  similar  to 
the  one  I  shall  outline  below  for  those  already  diseased;  much 
excellent  preventive  work  would  thereby  be  accomplished. 
Unfortunately,  our  modern  civilization,  with  its  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  mental  concentration  and  advanced  study, 
compels  us  to  keep  our  children  indoors  during  the  best  part 
of  the  day  for  some  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  the  growing 
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interest  in  vacation  schools  bids  fair  to  include  the  midsum- 
mer months  besides..  Since,  furthermore,  our  cities  in  no  case 
supply  adequate  playgrounds  for  the  children  when  not  at 
work  in  school,  we  can  ofifer  the  rising  generation  no  compen- 
sation whatever  for  the  excessive  proportion  of  indoor  life  now 
required  for  study.  Here  we  observe  a  condition  calling  for 
immediate  and  radical  reform. 

Tuberculous  children  may  conveniently  be  grouped  in  two 
classes:  first,  the  practically  non-infectious  cases  of  scrofulosis, 
bovine  tuberculosis  (essentially  the  glandular  cases),  and  bone 
tuberculosis;  secondly,  those  whose  lungs  are  affected,  who 
expectorate,  and  are  therefore  a  serious  menace  to  the  healthy 
members  of  the  community.  It  is  fortunate  that  these  two 
groups  require  somewhat  different  management;  this  enables 
us  to  separate  them,  with  obvious  advantage  to  themselves 
and  others.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  preface  the  giving  of 
details  with  a  few  remarks  which  should  be  unnecessary, 
but  are  not  as  yet  superfluous  in  our  relatively  unenlightened 
state. 

Our  present  facilities  for  the  segregation  of  tuberculous 
children  are  wofully  inadequate;  our  deficiencies  are  largely 
due  to  ignorance.  Thus,  I  was  requested  by  the  school  board 
of  a  considerable  Southern  city  to  inform  them  whether  tuber- 
culous children  might  receive  their  education  in  the  general 
.schools,  or,  if  separation  were  preferable,  how  it  should  be 
carried  out.  My  communication  as  to  the  proper  way  of  dis- 
posing of  this  question  was  apparently  regarded  with  little 
favor,  as  it  obtained  no  acknowledgment;  probably  it  was  too 
troublesome  and  expensive.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
accommodation  of  tuberculous  children  in  the  general  clas.ses 
is  highly  reprehensible  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
affected  children  should  be  withdrawn  from  city  life,  and  re- 
moved to  country  sanatoria,  where  instruction  may  be  readily 
imparted,  according  to  the  varying  condition  of  the  children, 
preferably  by  teachers  who  require  treatment  for  similar  rea- 
sons. This  will  enable  us  to  give  tuberculous  children  both 
treatment  and  proper  schooling,  and  supply  to  teachers 
affected  with  quiescent  tuberculosis  both  fresh  air  and  the 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  seems  to  me  to  redound 
little  to  our  credit  that  our  larger  centres  of  population  have 
not  even  begun  to  take  up  this  matter  earnestly.  Europe  is 
at  present  plentifully  supplied  with  sanatoria  for  these  chil- 
dren, whereas  our  country  is  still  hardly  beyond  the  stage  of 
discussing  the  subject. 

Children  who  are  suffering  from  glandular  or  bone  tubercu- 
losis have  been  regularly  found  to  do  best  at  the  seashore.  Our 
northeastern  coasts  are  far  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
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those  of  northwestern  Europe,  because  of  the  abundance  of  sun- 
shine. I  would,  however,  indicate  a  preference  for  the  south 
New  England  coast,  from  Buzzard's  Bay  westward,  as  being 
less  exposed  to  the  east  winds  of  spring,  though  the  coast  of 
northern  New  England  is  to  be  preferred  in  mid-summer,  as 
being  cooler.  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  are  very  bracing, 
but  rarely  intensely  cold,  from  October  to  May;  they  are 
somewhat  enervating  during  the  summer  months,  and  thus 
inferior  to  more  northerly  localities.  Very  few  sanatoria  are 
as  yet  available  in  these  regions,  but  the  results  achieved 
are  most  encouraging,  and  should  invite  a  more  extensive 
trial. 

Children  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  do  better  at  inland 
resorts,  where  a  wide  range  of  location  and  climate  is  available 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  The  excessive  severity  and 
length  of  the  winter  north  of  the  43  rd  parallel  offers  a  slight 
but  not  absolute  objection  to  our  northern  mountains;  the 
southern  hill  country  of  New  York  and  New  England,  prefer- 
ably at  elevations  of  one  to  two  thousand  feet,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  our  purpose;  low-lying  situations  are  too  hot  in 
summer,  not  proportionately  milder  in  winter,  and  sometimes 
malarious  in  the  former  season.  Our  first  choice  for  the  loca- 
tion of  sanatoria  for  tuberculous  children  would  be  the  Berk- 
shire and  Litchfield  Hills  and  the  Catskill  and  Shawangunk 
Mountains. 

School  work  should  be  limited  to  children  who  have,  for 
some  weeks  at  least,  been  free  from  fever  and  gaining  in 
weight;  short  sessions  alone  are  permissible,  the  afternoon 
being  left  free  for  play  or,  when  possible,  exercise  out  of 
doors.  The  classes  should  be  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
the  veranda  or  in  tents,  to  avoid  the  deleterious  influence  of  a 
crowded  schoolroom.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  more  fully  on 
the  need  of  adapting  the  amount  of  work  to  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  individual  child.  This  matter,  neglected  in 
most  of  our  public  schools,  and  impossible  of  achievement  with 
large  classes,  is  exceedingly  important  in  the  cases  here  under 
consideration.  To  carry  it  out,  the  formation  of  very  small 
classes,  with  the  resulting  opportunity  of  giving  attention  to 
individual  children,  is  quite  essential. 

Finally,  it  would  be  a  great  error  not  to  call  attention  to 
the  need  for  a  prolonged  period  of  after-treatment,  following 
an  apparent  cure.  This  is  particularly  important  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  where  a  probationary  period  of  at  least  a 
year  should  follow  the  diagnosis  of  a  cure.  Children  are  apt 
to  suffer  from  rather  severe  types  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
with  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse;  we  cannot  handle  them 
too  carefully  even  when  recovery  seems  to  have  been  attained, 
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and  a  return  to  the  city  tenements  is  only  too  often  followed 
by  recurrence,  even  when  every  precaution  has  been  taken. 
In  the  case  of  glandular  or  bone  tuberculosis,  apparent  cures 
are  less  deceptive,  probably  because  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
patient's  condition  is  much  easier.  These  children  may  often 
return  home  a  few  months  after  they  appear  to  have  recov- 
ered. It  will  be  seen  that  my  recommendations  seem  ex- 
treme, and  diflfer  widely  from  the  procedure  in  vogue  at  the 
sanatoria;  I  am  convinced  that  some  of  the  disrepute  that 
these  institutions  are  acquiring  among  careful  observers  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  premature  discharge  of  patients.  If  we 
bear  in  mind  that  an  "improved"  case  is  merely  one  who  is 
not  quite  so  ill  as  before,  we  shall  be  guarded  against  issuing 
too  optimistic  statements  as  to  the  efl&cacy  of  sanatorium  treat- 
ment and  too  early  discharge  of  our  patients.  The  avoidance 
of  both  these  errors  will,  in  the  long  run,  redound  to  the 
greater  credit  of  our  institutions,  and  counteract  the  disap- 
pointment in  the  results  achieved  therein,  which  may  be 
partly  merited  under  the  existent  rules  and  methods,  but  is 
not  by  any  means  inherent  in  this  plan  of  treatment.  The 
combined  school  and  sanatorium  is  the  ideal  institution  for 
the  management  of  tuberculosis  in  school  children,  and  our 
endeavors  must  aim  in  the  direction  of  supplying  it  in  a  degree 
adequate  to  the  population  afflicted. 


PRACTICAL  EUGENICS^ 


By  John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University 


If  a  child  is  well-born,  if  he  springs  from  sound,  sane  stock, 
if  he  possesses  high  endowment  potential  in  the  germ,  then 
the  problem  of  his  unfoldment  is  well-nigh  solved  long  before 
it  is  presented.  Such  a  child  is  easily  protected  from  adverse 
influences;  and  he  is  delicately  and  abundantly  responsive  to 
the  positive  influences  of  education. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  is  marred  in  the  original 
making,  if  he  springs  from  a  worm-eaten  stock,  if  the  founda- 
tion plan  of  his  being  is  distorted  and  confused  in  heredity 
before  his  unfoldment  begins,  then  the  problem  of  healthy 
normal  development  is  rendered  insoluble  before  it  is  pre- 
sented. Such  a  child  is  diflScult  to  protect  against  adverse 
influences,  and  he  remains  to  the  end  stupidly  unresponsive  to 
the  delicate  growth  factors  of  education. 

If  we  could  choose  the  parents  of  the  next  generation,  if  the 
choice  could  be  made  with  such  wisdom  and  received  with 
such  good-will  that  only  children  of  sound,  sane  parentage 
should  be  born,  then  our  most  difl&cult  problems  of  child- 
training  would  be  solved,  most  of  the  evils  that  pursue 
humanity  would  be  banished,  and  the  race  raised  to  higher 
altitudes  in  its  journey  toward  the  kingdom  of  the  Over-man. 
Luther  Burbank,  in  his  garden,  finds  that  by  carefully  select- 
ing the  parentage  of  his  plants  for  a  few  generations  he  can 
transform  them  into  almost  anything  that  he  wills.  Thus  he 
takes  scraggy  worthless  stocks,  and  by  carefully  selecting  the 
parentage,  out  of  them  brings  new  and  wondrous  creations, 
both  useful  and  beautiful. 

Since  man  became  man  he  has  always  looked  forward  to  an 
ideal  future  state  on  earth,  a  Eutopia,  a  millenium,  a  City  ot 
the  Sun,  a  Platonic  Republic,  where  all  men  should  be  good  and 
wise  and  strong.  And  yet  wherever  man  has  builded  a  civiliza- 
tion in  his  striving  to  realize  his  ideal  state,  in  Egypt,  or  Greece, 
or  Carthage,  or  Rome,  invariably  he  has  met  with  defeat. 
Without  exception  his  state  crumbles  and  falls.  There  has 
always  been  some  invisible  undermining  influence,  which  he 
failed  to  see  and  to  prevent. 

^An  Address  before  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  July,  1909. 
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With  the  rise  of  the  science  of  biology,  we  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  their  decline,  and  have  discovered  the  formula 
for  counteracting  it  in  our  own  case.  The  undermining  in- 
fluences were  at  bottom  biological  in  their  case ;  and  the 
formula  for  counteracting  them  in  our  case  must  likewise  be 
biological.  The  formula  is  the  simple  one  used  by  Luther 
Burbank  in  his  superb  creations;  for  all  life  grows  on  a  single 
stem.  As  is  the  parentage  so  is  the  next  generation.  If  the 
next  generation  is  to  be  higher  than  this,  its  average  parent- 
age must  be  higher  than  our  average.  This  law  is  funda- 
mental, ineluctable,  not  to  be  vetoed  or  evaded.  We  may 
prefer  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  law  because  of  its  difficulty  ot 
application;  we  may  prefer  to  trust  to  an  assumed  plasticity 
because  it  appears  more  docile  to  our  wish;  we  may  find  it 
more  comfortable  to  fall  back  upon  the  faith  that  good  inten- 
tions cannot  go  wrong.  These  things  are  more  pleasant,  it 
pleasantness  is  our  aim.  But  if  improvement  of  the  human 
stock  is  our  aim,  biological  law  must  be  followed  regardless  of 
personal  wish. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  problem  of  Eugenics,  the  newly-arising 
science  which  seeks  to  improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  our 
race;  it  is  easy  to  see  the  practical  advantages  to  result  from 
an  application  of  its  principles;  but  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  see 
how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Until  recently  we  have  supposed  that  the  differences  in 
hereditary  endowment  were  not  great,  and  that  they  were  but 
small  factors  in  determining  the  different  destinies  of  men. 
And  we  have  assumed  a  degree  of  plasticity  sufficient  to  over- 
come differences  of  native  endowment.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  perfectly  natural  that  men  should  have  chosen 
what  seems  the  easier  means  of  levelling  up  humanity 
through  their  plasticity,  rather  than  of  levelling  up  their 
heredity.  It  is  entirely  natural,  therefore,  that  fifty-three 
papers  and  addresses  in  this  conference  should  deal  with  in- 
fluences that  affect  individual  plasticity,  and  only  two  or  three 
relate  directly  to  human  heredity. 

At  present  our  doctrines  of  heredity  are  not  as  they  were. 
We  are  coming  to  see  that  heredity  is  dominant  in  the  char- 
acters of  men.  Human  plasticity  is  not  so  great  as  has  been 
assumed.  A  child  cannot  be  moulded  to  our  will.  The  de- 
sign laid  in  heredity  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  worked  out  in 
actuality.  The  actual  is  only  a  realized  copy  of  the  poten- 
tial. It  is  true  the  potential  is  drawn  in  rather  broad  lines 
thus  permitting  the  necessary  degree  of  adaptation;  to  this 
extent  the  individual  is  plastic.  But  recent  statistics  of 
heredity  show  that  the  possible  deviation  is  not  great,  except 
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downward   in   the  direction  of  breaking  and  marring.     The 
actual  may  fall  far  below  the  possible  but  cannot  t:  anscend  it. 

If  the  parentage  of  the  coming  generation  in  our  country  is 
on  an  average  poorer  than  our  present  average,  then  the 
average  endowment  of  the  coming  infant-harvest  will  be  be- 
low that  of  the  present.  To  educators  and  philanthropists 
this  means  a  poorer  raw  material  on  which  to  work  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  educational  difiSculties  which  are  at  present  sufl&- 
ciently  bewildering. 

It  is  not  possible  in  our  limited  space  to  present  certain 
necessary  statistics.  But  from  general  observation  we  know 
that  families  of  the  better  classes  are  smaller  than  formerly. 
Especially  is  this  true  among  the  well-to-do.  the  professional, 
the  scholarly  classes.  College  graduates  of  to-day  average 
considerably  less  than  two.  children  per  man  whereas  in  the 
laboring  population  the  average  is  twice  as  great.  Not  half 
of  college  women  graduates  marry;  the  average  fecundity 
is  less  than  one  child  per  graduate,  as  against  a  fecundity 
three  times  as  great  among  the  women  of  the  laboring  classes. 
These  are  well-known  facts,  though  their  full  signiBcance  is 
not  generally  realized.  Those  at  the  top,  furnishing  a  small 
portion  of  the  parentage,  are  on  the  whole  the  most  highly 
endowed,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Those  of  the 
lower  social  strata,  furnishing  the  major  portion  of  the  parent- 
age, are  the  lesser  endowed,  which  accounts  for  their  being 
at  the  bottom. 

The  more  highly  endowed  classes  furnish  a  far  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  parentage  than  is  furnished  by  the  stupid,  un- 
ambitious, poorly-endowed  strata  at  the  bottom.  Ability  is 
dying  out  at  the  top  simply  because  it  is  not  being  born. 
There  is  a  growing  proletariatization  of  our  high  race,  simply 
because  the  proletariat  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the 
parentage.     As  is  the  parentage,  so  is  the  next  generation. 

On  the  other  hand  many  influences  are  at  work  to  protect 
the  weaker  and  poorer  social  stocks  and  to  enable  them  to 
have  larger  families  than  in  past  ages.  At  the  present  time 
our  medicine,  hygiene,  and  public  sanitation  keep  alive  multi- 
tudes of  weaklings  that  formerly  were  weeded  out  by  hard 
conditions.  Thus  to-day  we  save  weak  lungs,  weak  muscles, 
weak  eyes  and  ears,  weak  minds  and  weak  wills,  weakness  in 
general,  and  weakness  in  every  particular,  and  permit  it  to 
reproduce  itself  in  heredity,  further  corrupting  the  next 
generation.  Our  schools  and  our  charities  supply  crutches  to 
the  weak  in  mind  and  in  morals,  nursing  them  and  cherishing 
them  in  every  possible  way,  helping  them  to  economic  inde- 
pendence, to  family  life,  and  thus  further  to  corrupt  the  streams 
of  heredity  which  all  admit  are  at  present  sufl&ciently  turbid. 
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Thus  we  see  two  sinister  processes  at  work:  the  upper  and 
better  strata  of  society  are  continually  dying  away  ;  and 
poorer  ones  are  being  added  on  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a 
continual  drying  up  of  the  highest,  purest  tributaries  to  the 
stream  of  heredity,  and  a  rising  flood  in  the  muddy,  undesira- 
ble streams. 

Now  let  us  draw  back  from  these  present  day  considera- 
tions, and  look  for  an  instant  at  the  whole  process  from  such 
a  distance  as  to  see  our  problem  in  a  wide  historical  per- 
spective. 

During  man's  prehistoric  age,  when  by  bloody  struggle  he 
was  acquiring  the  qualities  that  have  raised  him  so  high 
above  the  brute,  the  two  processes  described  above  did  not 
exist  in  any  great  degree.  Continual  war  meant  continual 
thinning  of  the  ranks.  The  continued  existence  of  the  tribe 
demanded  new  recruits,  large  fecundity.  These  sprang  most 
numerously  from  the  stronger  more  virile  strains,  since  these 
alone  under  the  savage  conditions  could  found  homes,  protect, 
and  provide.  There  was  some  cutting  off  at  the  top  even  un- 
der these  conditions.  The  most  ambitious,  the  most  pugna- 
cious, were  the  ones  most  engaged  in  the  whirlwinds  of  battle, 
the  ones  most  neglectful  of  family  life,  the  ones  soonest  to 
fall  in  the  fray  before  they  had  colored  the  stream  of  heredity. 
But  on  the  whole  it  was  the  best  and  strongest  that  brought 
the  most  new  recruits  to  adulthood.  The  cutting  off  at  the 
top  was  not  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fury  of  the  struggle  kept  the  race 
well-weeded  at  the  bottom.  And  the  children  of  weak  pa- 
rentage, even  when  brought  to  maturity  under  the  protection 
of  stronger  arms,  were  naturally  first  to  fall  in  the  struggle 
before  they  could  mingle  their  weakness  with  the  currents  of 
heredity. 

Thus  in  primal  days  was  the  blood  of  the  race  kept  high 
and  pure,  like  mountain  streams.  One  may  not  admire  the 
hard  conditions  of  the  savage  life  of  our  German  forefathers 
in  their  Teuton  forests;  but  one  must  admit  the  high  purity 
of  their  blood,  their  high  average  sanity,  soundness  and 
strength.     They  were  a  well-born,  well-weeded  race. 

In  the  latter  Middle  Ages  we  may  call  them  semi-civilized. 
Humanity  had  become  differentiated  into  nobility,  freemen, 
and  serfs.  The  distinctions  were  ostensibly  social,  but  never 
could  have  come  into  being  had  not  men  possessed  different 
degrees  of  native  ability.  The  middle  class  of  freemen  were 
lineally  descended  from  the  original  savage  stock.  The  best 
and  strongest  had  specialized  themselves  upward  out  of  this 
matrix  into  the  nobility.  The  weakest  had  gravitated  down- 
ward to  form  the  new  and  formerly  non-existent  class  of  serfs 
and  slaves. 
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In  this  differentiation  we  see  the  mischief  beginning.  The 
upper  stratum  was  not  only  socially  but  in  original  blood  the 
best  of  the  race.  And  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  attested  by 
an  abundance  of  statistical  proof,  that  the  aristocracy  continu- 
ally dies  out  at  the  top,  and  continually  requires  recruits  from 
the  middle  class  below.  It  was  the  best  of  the  middle  class 
that  was  taken  up  into  the  aristocracy  and  pushed  on  toward 
extinction  in  its  turn.  Thus  the  upper  aristocracy  acted 
like  a  selective  social  sponge  that  continually  sucked  up  the 
finest  of  the  middle  class,  and  evaporated  it  off,  leaving  the 
turbid  undesirable  elements.  The  cutting  off  of  the  best  en- 
dowed at  the  top  was  thus  a  process  that  reached  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  society.  For  where  ability  arose  even  among 
the  serfs  it  was  sucked  up  into  the  middle  class,  and  if  great 
enough  finally  on  to  the  upper  class,  on  its  way  toward  ulti- 
mate extinction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  civilization  tended  to  pro- 
tect the  new  class  of  serfs  and  slaves.  Attempts  were  every- 
where made  to  confine  war  to  the  warrior  classes,  and  to  pro- 
tect as  much  as  pos.sble  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  husbandry, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  Thus  classes  of  weaklings  that 
never  could  have  survived  in  the  former  age,  were  preserved 
and  permitted  to  mingle  their  blood  in  the  common  current  to 
the  pollution  of  the  whole. 

Thus  it  appears  how  simple  social  differentiation  like  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages  tended  to  drain  off  the  purest  and  best 
strains  of  the  race  and  to  supply  the  resulting  deficit  by  add- 
ing on  weaker,  poorer  strains  at  the  bottom.  The  only  possi- 
ble result  was  some  degree  of  racial  deterioration. 

But  there  was  a  lower  limit  to  the  process  below  which  it 
could  not  go.  Though  conditions  were  easier  than  in  primi- 
tive days,  yet  they  were  still  hard.  Although  attempts  were 
made  to  protect  non-combatants,  yet  war  fell  heavy  upon  all 
classes.  And  further,  humanity  lived  mainly  upon  the  labor 
of  men's  hands.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to  draw  upon 
Nature's  energy  as  supplied  by  coal,  and  wind,  and  water, 
and  applied  by  labor-saving  machines.  Medicine  and  hygiene 
had  not  been  developed,  so  that  the  race  was  not  well-pro- 
tected from  those  ravages  of  disease  that  fall  especially  heavy 
upon  the  weak.  The  race  was  kept  prett\'  well  weeded, 
though  not  so  thoroughly  as  in  savage  times. 

It  appears  that  the  middle  class  was  the  one  most  able  and 
most  willing  to  bring  large  families  to  maturity.  The  upper 
class  would  not;  the  lower  could  not.  We  see  here  regression 
in  the  quality  of  the  parentage.  In  primitive  days  it  was  the 
best  and  strongest.  In  the  semi-civilized  Middle  Ages  it  had 
fallen  to  the  middle  class.     And  the  quality  of  the  parentage 
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determines  the  quality  of  the  next  generation.     The  middle 
class  was  good  but  not  so  good  as  the  best. 

Now  coming  down  to  our  own  day,  we  find  that  our  race 
has  made  enormous  further  strides  in  the  same .  direction. 
Society  is  much  further  diflFerentiated.  Instead  of  one  aris- 
tocracy of  social  position,  we  have  now  a  dozen  aristocracies. 
There  is  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  that  of  wealth,  the  many 
aristocracies  of  learning,  and  art,  and  religion.  The  middle 
class,  also,  has  become  stratified  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower. 
And  the  sheltered  class  at  the  bottom  reaches  down  now 
several  grades  lower  than  during  the  semi-savage  middle 
ages. 

Instead  of  the  one  aristocracy  slowly  draining  ofi"  one  kind 
of  ability,  there  are  now  the  many  aristocracies  draining  oflf 
all  kinds  of  high  ability.  And  not  only  is  this  true  of  the 
top  stratum,  but  the  cutting-ofif  process  has  begun  its  sinister 
ravages  in  the  middle  classes.  Celibacy  is  more  common  in 
the  middle  classes  than  formerly,  families  are  much  smaller, 
and  still  rapidly  dwindling. 

Where  knowledge  increases  and  living  conditions  grow 
easier,  families  always  grow  smaller.  Our  education,  our 
books  and  periodicals,  and  the  general  social  ferment  of  to- 
day have  set  men's  minds  on  fire;  and  the  utilization  of 
nature's  energies  in  industry  have  freed  his  hands,  even  down 
deep  into  the  middle  classes.  This  has  removed  the  chief 
distinction  between  aristocracy  and  middle  class;  in  other 
words,  upon  our  middle  classes  have  been  conferred  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  formerly  possessed  only  by  the  upper 
class.  Thus  there  arise  in  the  middle  class  the  same  quali- 
ties, the  same  outlook,  ambitions,  desires,  and  methods  of  at- 
taining their  desires,  even  to  the  necessary  infecundity  which 
is  an  indispensable  condition  to  success  in  social  ambition. 
Thus  the  cutting  off  of  the  fairest  strains  of  our  imperial  race  is 
carried  deeper  and  deeper  down  into  our  society.  And  the 
best  are  sucked  up  out  of  the  lower  ranks  with  constantly  in- 
creasing rapidity. 

On  the  other  hand  our  present  surplus  of  wealth,  our  eco- 
nomic and  geographical  freedom,  and  the  increase  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  have  thrown  barriers  of  protection  about 
our  race,  superior  to  anything  even  dreamed  of  in  former 
ages.  The  result  has  been  the  survival  of  grades  of  weak- 
lings, mental,  physical,  and  moral,  that  in  former  ages  never 
could  have  survived.  This  protection  has  brought  weeding 
to  an  end.  We  even  protect  and  cherish  the  weeds  with 
greater  solicitude  than  the  fruitful  plants.  All  statistics  show 
that  we  pay  far  more  per  individual  to  raise  up  the  defective, 
the  sub- normal,  the  diseased,  the  morally  incapable,  than  we 
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pay  to  bring  up  our  healthy  children.  It  is  harder  to  raise 
fruit  from  weeds,  we  say,  and  therefore  must  we  pay  more. 

For  example,  let  two  children  be  born  of  poor  parentage  in 
the  slum  environment  of  our  cities,  one  of  them  deaf,  dumb, 
and  stupid,  the  other  sound,  active,  and  intelligent.  Upon 
the  defective  we  lavish  all  our  care;  and  when  his  school-days 
are  over,  he  is  solicitously  helped  to  a  position  of  economic 
independence,  where  he  can  bring  up  a  family  endowed  with 
his  defects.  The  sound  child,  however,  born  in  the  same  en- 
vironment, we  pass  by,  and  let  him  get  on  as  he  can.  If  he 
bears  fruit,  well;  if  not,  well  also.  It  is  the  weeds  that  get 
special  protection.  Let  one  imagine  the  result  if  Luther  Bur- 
bank  cherished  the  weeds  of  his  garden  with  a  more  tender 
solicitude  than  he  bestows  upon  his  fruitful  plants. 

This  cutting  oflf  at  the  top  of  the  best  and  the  adding  on  at 
the  bottom  of  the  worst  and  poorest,  is  at  present  exhausting 
the  high  qualities  of  our  race  with  a  rapidity  never  before 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Whereas  the  most 
numerous  reproduction  during  the  middle  ages  was  in  the 
social  middle  class,  it  has  now  fallen  in  our  most  civilized 
centers  into  the  proletariat.  There  is  a  growing  proletariati- 
zation  of  our  high  race,  for  the  simple  reason  that  here  it  finds 
its  most  numerous  parentage.     As  the  seed,  so  the  harvest. 

There  is  of  course  a  lower  limit  below  which  the  race  can- 
not sink.  But  there  is  little  comfort  in  thinking  that  we  must 
sink  a  good  deal  lower  yet.  Eugenics  has  set  for  its  practical 
task  the  staying  of  these  double  and  sinister  ravages,  so  as 
to  hold  the  race  on  its  present  high  level  of  inborn  endow- 
ment, and  if  possible  to  lift  it  to  a  higher  one. 

The  evils  being  double,  the  problem  is  double.  One  prob- 
lem is  how  to  persuade  the  strong  and  capable  men  and 
women  at  the  top  of  our  society,  with  brain  on  fire,  to  give  up 
their  ambitions,  their  pleasures,  and  their  love  of  ease;  and 
seriously  and  consistently  for  long  generations  to  undertake 
the  parentage  and  the  nurture  of  more  numerous  bearers  ot 
their  heredity.  The  second  problem  is  to  prevent  the  weak- 
lings at  the  bottom  from  mingling  their  weakness  in  the 
human  currents.  Each  problem  seeks  a  way  to  reverse 
nature.  Each  is  a  problem  in  the  dynamics  of  social  psy- 
chology,—  a  science  that  is  yet  in  embryo.  It  is  yet  in  no 
shape  even  to  name  the  social  forces  of  which  it  treats,  much 
less  to  measure  and  weigh  their  stresses  and  strains  with  ac- 
curacy sufficient  to  prescribe  the  requisite  social  dynamics 
demanded  by  eugenics.  Eugenics  is  clear  as  to  its  two  main 
problems;  but  it  has  no  solution  to  either  one  of  them,  and 
cannot  hope  for  any  complete  solution  until  biology,  psy- 
chology, and  sociology  are  more  fully  developed. 
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A  few  things  of  minor  importance  can  be  done,  and  are  be- 
ing done  at  present  in  increasing  degree.  These  make  no  pre- 
tense to  being  solutions,  but  only  the  first  practical  contribu- 
tions to  a  solution.  Although  small  in  their  effects  as 
compared  with  the  forces  to  be  combated,  they  constitute  the 
entering  wedge  of  what  may  in  time  grow  to  be  sufficiently 
powerful.  And  in  any  case  the  results  obtained  are  in  them- 
selves eminently  worth  while.  We  have  space  here  to  enu- 
merate only  a  few  of  them. 

L,et  us  notice  first  those  that  deal  with  the  repression  of  the 
unfit. 

I.  Marriage  laws  of  all  states  impose  mild  restrictions 
upon  the  marriage  of  the  graver  classes  of  defectives.  A  re- 
cent law  of  the  state  of  Washington  is  the  most  searching  that 
has  come  to  my  notice.  It  requires  a  medical  certificate  on 
the  part  of  both  contracting  parties,  given  by  a  qualified  phy- 
sician after  due  examination,  certifying  that  they  are  sound 
and  well  in  both  body  and  mind,  and  free  from  serious  taints 
in  their  heredity.  No  marriage  license  can  be  granted,  nor 
ceremony  performed  without  the  production  of  such  certifi- 
cates. Severe  penalties  are  imposed  upon  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  officials  for  violation  of  this  provision.  Persons 
thus  shut  out  from  marriage  are  those  affected  with  tubercu- 
losis, alcoholism,  epilepsy,  insanity,  deaf-mutism,  blindness, 
and  other  serious  diseases  and  defects  which  affect  posterity. 
To  the  extent  the  law  can  be  enforced  it  must  prove  salu- 
tary. 

Here  at  the  gateway  of  marriage  are  most  of  the  barriers 
being  set  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  defectives.  The  re- 
strictions are  entirely  too  mild  as  yet.  But  they  are  doubtless 
as  great  as  are  warranted  by  public  opinion.  This  brings  us 
to  a  second  task. 

2.  Public  opinion  must  be  educated  in  matters  of  heredity 
and  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  racial  strength.  When  men  come 
to  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  then  and  not  till 
then,  will  they  be  willing  to  countenance  grave  remedies. 
Practical  eugenics  must  therefore  widen  and  deepen  our 
knowledge  of  heredity  and  racial  changes,  and  with  its  knowl- 
edge leaven  the  lump  of  public  opinion.  The  latter,  crystalli- 
zing into  law  and  cu.stom,  will  raise  the  barriers  against  the 
unfit  and  thus  shut  out  racial  pollution  at  the  bottom.  The 
movement  is  clearly  in  that  direction.  Practical  eugenics  must 
hasten  it,  and  give  it  definite  form. 

3.  Other  proposals  are  the  segregation  of  the  unfit;  and  the 
sterilization  of  criminals  and  defectives  of  every  sort.  These 
proposals  are  more  drastic  and  more  certain  in  their  effects 
than  marriage  legislation.     They  have  been  adopted  in  some 
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slight  degree  in  cx)nnection  with  certain  prison  and  hospital 
inmates.  But  in  general,  public  opinion  is  far  behind  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  and  requires  much  education. 

4.  A  fourth  proposal,  which  remains  only  a  proposal,  is 
the  abolition  of  public  charities,  public  school  systems  and  all 
other  public  agencies  which  go  out  of  their  way  to  preserve 
the  weak  and  incapable.  Practical  eugenics  looks  upon  this 
proposal  as  rational  only  in  ages  past,  and  now  completely 
impossible.  It  would  be  a  return  to  nature's  original  method 
of  racial  purification;  and  civilization  cannot  turn  its  face 
backward.  Humanity  is  like  a  river, —  pure  at  the  sources, 
but  turbid  below.  It  cannot  turn  backward  to  its  sources  to 
attain  purity;  it  must  and  it  will  continue  forward.  Other 
means  must  be  fouud  not  inconsistent  with  continued  advance. 

Now  turning  to  the  other  side  of  our  topic.  What  can  be 
done  to  stay  the  growing  infecundity  of  the  better  endowed? 
Here  one  must  confess  that  one  can  name  little  that  rightly 
falls  under  the  term  "practical  eugenics."  It  is  diflScult  to 
find  anything  consciously  done  for  this  purpose,  that  is  hav- 
ing any  practical  effect.  One  reads  of  many  proposals,  but 
most  of  them  appear  to  rest  upon  a  wide  innocence  of  the  dy- 
namics of  social  psychology. 

One  reads  in  this  connection  of  placing  a  heavy  tax  upon 
bachelors  and  maids  above  a  certain  age;  of  offering  a  bonus 
to  the  parents  of  good  blood  for  each  child,  the  greater  the 
number  of  children  in  the  family,  the  larger  the  bonus;  of  a 
socialistic  conferring  of  special  social  and  economic  privileges 
upon  the  highly  endowed  so  as  to  give  them  a  better  chance; 
of  the  granting  of  certificates  of  high  endowment  to  the  highly 
endowed  after  strict  personal  examination,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  marriage  of  highly  endowed  with  highly  endowed;  ot 
restricting  the  salaries  of  single  men  to  a  level  much  below 
that  of  married  men  for  equal  work;  and  many  other  similar 
proposals,  mostly  economic. 

But  the  evil  is  only  partly  economic.  Those  most  able  are 
just  the  ones  most  unwilling.  All  things  else  being  equal, 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant  are  more  fecund  than  the  wealthy 
and  the  wise.  To  confer  economic  ease  alone  does  just  the 
opposite  from  what  is  desired. 

Mr.  Galton  proposes  a  eugenic  religion,  a  wide  religion  of 
humanity  which  looks  not  merely  to  individual  salvation,  but 
to  the  ultimate  good  of  all  future  human  kind.  Could  such  a 
religion  be  infused  into  men,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  tre- 
mendous potency  for  good. 

But  the  difficulties  to  such  a  religion  appear  very  great.  It 
requires  a  degree  of  altruism  never  yet  possessed  by  any  reli- 
gion.    The  roots  of  so  great  altruism  do  not  lie  in  human 
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nature.  And  besides,  such  a  religion  demands  a  degree  of 
foresight  that  looks  very  far  into  the  future;  and  human  fore- 
sight is  not  great.  Only  the  intellect  is  far-seeing;  and  hu- 
man conduct  is  controlled  ultimately  not  by  intellect  but  by 
feeling.  Intellect  is  the  pilot;  feeling  determines  the  port  of 
sailing,  and  does  the  firing.  And  feeling  is  not  far-seeing.  It 
lives  in  the  present  anticipating  only  the  immediate  future. 
For  this  reason  human  conduct  looks  but  little  forward  to  the 
good  of  future  generations. 

The  weakness  of  most  of  the  plans  presented  for  the  cure  of 
humanity's  ills  lies  just  in  the  false  assumption  that  man  is 
mostly  a  rational  creature;  when  really  his  motives  can  be 
controlled  only  by  controlling  his  feelings.  And  this  field  of 
social  dynamics  is  not  yet  developed. 

On  that  side  of  eugenics,  therefore,  which  looks  to  re- 
storing the  fecundity  of  the  imperial  natures  at  the  top  of 
humanity's  current,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  a  paucity  of 
knowledge  and  a  dearth  of  practical  contribution. 

To  conclude :  I  have  here  tried  to  present  a  simple  perspec- 
tive view  of  our  subject.  The  dij05culties  to  be  met  are  seen 
to  be  gigantic.  Our  ignorance  of  means  is  no  less  colossal. 
And  the  present  need  of  both  knowledge  and  action  is  urgent 
and  imperative. 

I  feel  that  the  view  here  presented  is  the  thoughtful  judg- 
ment of  present-day  science,  and  not  that  of  the  alarmist  cry- 
ing calamity.  The  two  undermining  influences  described  are 
undisputed.  Their  necessary  biological  effects  are  likewise 
undisputed  by  students  of  heredity.  All  legitimate  evidence 
favors  the  statement,  and  none  contradicts,  that  our  civiliza- 
tion is  digging  the  pit  into  which  it  must  fall  if  these  two 
powerful  undermining  processes  are  not  checked.  If  they 
ever  are  checked  the  newly  arising  science  of  eugenics,  now  so 
feeble  and  diminutive,  must  grow  with  tremendous  speed  dur- 
ing this  present  century,  in  its  knowledge,  and  in  its  applica- 
tion to  practical  conditions.  No  other  science  is  presented  with 
so  grave  a  problem,  and  none  other  is  so  little  prepared  for 
its  task. 
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OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN' 


By  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  President  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 


When  a  great  necessity  exists  for  any  particular  reform,  there 
must  be  responsibility  somewhere  for  securing  the  desired  re- 
sults. In  the  case  of  human  health,  the  responsibility  rests 
with  men  and  women  partly  as  individuals,  partly  as  families, 
partly  as  organizations  and  institutions,  and  partly  as  members 
of  a  commonwealth.  For  instance  there  is  individual  respon- 
sibility for  one's  own  physical  welfare;  parental  responsibility 
for  the  health  of  children,  institutional  responsibility  for  the 
sanitation  of  school  children  and  factory  employees ;  and  slate 
responsibility  for  control  of  epidemics,  for  pure  water  and  pure 
food.  The  first  two  comprise  what  is  ordinarily  called  "per- 
sonal" hygiene,  and  the  last  two,  "public"  or  "semi  public" 
hygiene.  In  calling  attention  to-day  to  the  importance  of  the 
last  two  of  these  four  forms  of  responsibility,  I  would  like  par- 
ticularly to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  not  implied  any 
diminution  in  the  extent  of  the  other  two.  My  advocacy  of  an 
increased  sense  of  public  responsibility  for  health  does  not  im- 
ply a  decreased  private  responsibility.  It  does  not  countenance 
a  shirking  of  the  personal,  or  parental  responsibility.  On  the 
contrary,  there  must  be  an  increase  all  along  the  line.  The  need 
of  moving  forward  in  this  matter  is  so  vast  and  so  urgent  that 
we  ought  to  spread  all  of  our  four  sails  and  utilize  every  avail- 
able square  foot  of  canvas.  These  four  methods  of  promoting 
public  health,  /.  <r.,  through  the  individual,  the  family,  institu- 
tions, and  the  State,  are  mutually  supplementary  rather  than 
competitive.  An  improvement  in  one  direction  will  stimulate 
improvement  in  others.  When  schools,  for  instance,  shall  in- 
troduce more  universal  medical  inspection,  the  fact  will  serve 
to  direct  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  neglect  of  their  chil- 
dren's eyes,  teeth,  and  physical  machinery  in  general.  When 
hygiene  is  taught  in  the  school,  it  will  be  applied  at  home. 
When  the  State  endeavors  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  intelli- 
gently to  conserve  the  vitality  of  the  people,  a  large  part  of  its 
work  must  be  in  stimulating  them  to  personal  hygiene. 

^An  address  before  the  Conferenc*  on  Child  Welfare  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  July,  1909. 
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And  conversely,  when  the  individual  citizen  appreciates  and 
desires  for  himself  and  his  family,  a  more  secure  hold  on  this 
fragile  life  of  ours,  the  public  opinion  thus  constituted  will  stim- 
ulate the  State  to  more  liberal  appropriations  and  more  eflBcient 
administration.  In  the  last  analysis,  improvement  in  the  public 
health  must  mean  changed  ideals  of  life. 

Public  hygiene  then  will  be  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of 
such  improvement  in  health  ideals.  My  object  at  present  is 
limited  to  showing  its  operation  as  a  cause  of  these  ideals  and 
a  means  of  realizing  them.  My  subject  is  still  further  limited 
because  only  the  health  of  children  is  under  discussion,  but  here 
again  we  note  the  interdependence  of  the  different  branches  of 
hygiene.  If  we  can  but  compass  the  hygiene  of  the  child,  we 
shall  be  taking  the  quickest  route  to  better  hygiene  of  adult 
life.  There  is  no  surer  or  quicker  way  of  enlisting  the  interest 
of  parents  in  matters  of  health  than  by  showing  the  great  and 
needless  waste  of  the  little  lives  more  precious  to  them  than  their 
own.  Moreover,  as  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  to  make 
children  healthy  now  means  to  provide  healthy  men  and  women 
for  the  next  generation. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
and  that  we  are  apparently  in  danger  by  prolonging  the  lives 
of  weak  infants  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion. I  am  convinced,  however,  for  reasons  which  cannot  here 
be  explained  at  length,  that  there  is  no  real  danger  from  this 
source  of  race  deterioration,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  promise 
and  potency  of  race  improvement. 

Gain  to  the  race  will  come  when  a  generation  of  men  and 
women  shall  grow  up,  who,  because  of  a  perfected  hygiene  from 
infancy  upward,  and  lifelong  freedom  from  physiological  blights, 
shall  not  transmit  alcoholic  or  syphilitic  taints  to  their  offspring. 
Moreover,  through  infant  and  child  hygiene,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  they  will  have  acquired  ideals  of  health  which 
will  enter  so  vitally  into  their  lives  as  to  affect  their  marriage 
choices.  When  men  and  women  love  wealth  or  title  more  than 
vitality  they  marry  wealth  or  title  rather  than  vitality,  but  when 
once  they  love  vitality  more  than  wealth  or  title,  they  will 
marry  vitality.  In  the  long  run  and  in  the  last  analysis,  infant 
hygiene  will,  I  believe,  promote  far  more  than  retard  the  eu- 
genics of  which  Galton  dreams. 

But  these  results  are  in  any  case  remote.  They  involve  prob- 
lems which  are  not  for  us  but  for  our  descendants.  The  im- 
mediate problem  in  hand  is,  how  shall  we  conserve  through  our 
state  and  public  institutions,  the  lives  of  our  babies  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  immediate  motive  is  our  love  for  them  as  indi- 
viduals and  desire  that  they  shall  have  a  richer  life  inheritance 
than  we  received. 
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Public  responsibility  for  the  health  of  children  applies  even 
before  the  children  are  born.  It  should  be  recognized  that  a 
mother  is  a  public  functionary.  She  is  the  instrument  for  the 
pre-natal  nurture  of  the  next  generation,  and  the  care  of  her 
life  and  health  during  this  period  concerns  not  only  her  welfare 
merely,  but  that  of  future  generations.  Our  modern  factory 
system  which  tends  to  fit  human  life  to  the  rigid  activity  of  ma- 
chine production  has  overlooked  this  responsibility.  Factory 
inspection  and  factory  laws  concerning  the  employment  of  wo- 
men and  other  public  regulations  are  needed  and  must  be  en- 
forced, unless  society  is  to  cease  reproduction  in  proper  quantity 
and  quality. 

We  next  observe  that  at  birth  there  is  some  public  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  private  responsibility.  Only  in  a  few  cities  has 
this  responsibility  as  yet  been  felt.  In  these  cities  there  is  muni- 
cipal regulation  of  the  midwife  service,  and  in  a  few  places  there 
is  a  requirement  that  the  eyes  of  the'  newborn  babe  be  imme- 
diately disinfected  as  a  precaution  against  that  species  of  blind- 
ness, all  too  common,  which  represents  the  sins  of  the  parents 
visited  on  the  children. 

After  the  child  is  born  the  first  and  most  striking  fact  which 
confronts  us  with  regard  to  infant  life  is  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality under  one  year  of  age  is  more  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  life  until  extreme  old  age.  About  one-fifth  of  all  ba- 
bies born  die  within  the  first  year.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  fact  doubts  for  a  moment  that  a  great  part  of  this  mortality 
is  preventable,  and  while  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Edward  B.  Phelps 
has  shown,  that  the  recent  apparent  improvement  in  infant  mor- 
tality is  largely  unreal  and  due  to  better  statistics  of  birth,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  that  infant  lives  can  be  saved  by  a  rational 
application  of  the  laws  of  health  and  hygiene.  For  instance 
the  comparison  between  the  mortality  of  infants  fed  on  cow's 
milk  and  those  fed  on  mother's  milk  shows  that  the  former  is 
five  to  ten  times  that  of  the  latter.  While  primarily  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  mothers  must  be  depended  upon  individually, 
there  is  nevertheless  also  a  large  field  for  public  hygiene,  partly 
by  instructing  mothers  as  to  their  duties,  and  still  more  in  safe- 
guarding the  babies  from  the  dangers  of  cow's  milk.  These 
dangers  lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  cow's  milk  is  usually  greatly 
contaminated  before  it  reaches  the  infant  consumer,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  properly  "modified."  Public  Pasteur- 
ization such  as  has  been  advocated  by  Nathan  Straus  in  New 
York,  and  to  a  great  extent  exemplified  by  his  milk  depots,  will 
do  much  to  purify  the  milk  supply.  Pasteurization,  however, 
has  its  drawbacks  in  that  it  destroys  some  subtle  chemical  vir- 
tues of  raw  milk,  and  unless  corrected  by  the  use  of  lemon  juice 
or  other  devices,  occasionally  results  in  infantile  scurvy.  A  bet- 
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ter  method  when  practicable  is  absolute  cleanliness  in  the  milk 
industry.  But  clean  milk  is  an  expensive  luxury  and  should 
be  combined  with  the  education  of  mothers  who  cannot  afford 
such  clean  milk  so  that  they  may  perform  their  own  pasteur- 
izing. It  is  possible  that  recent  processes  of  drying  or  evapo- 
rating milk  may  go  far  to  supply  a  milk  relatively  clean  and 
germ  free,  and  at  the  same  time  within  the  means  of  the  poor. 
Whatever  is  the  solution  of  the  pure  milk  supply,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  worked  out  as  a  matter  of  public  responsibility. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  the  health  of  an  infant  depended 
exclusively  upon  its  parents,  but  to-day  the  great  majority  of 
infants'  lives  are  at  the  mercy  of  milkmen  and  tradesmen  miles 
away.  Even  the  part  which  must  be  played  by  the  mother  is 
to-day  under  such  new  and  strange  conditions  of  life  that 
primitive  instincts  will  not  suffice.  She  must  be  educated  in 
her  duties  to  her  child.  The  proposal  to  establish  an  "Infant 
Science  Academy"  in  large  cities  is  one  well  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  It  has  had  its  prototype  already  in  the  milk 
stations  of  Rochester  and  other  cities,  but  its  functions  can  be 
greatly  extended  beyond  the  question  of  milk  and  made  to  apply 
to  the  entire  range  of  infant  hygiene. 

After  infancy  has  been  passed  in  safety,  the  next  stage  of 
State  responsibility  comes  with  education.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  best,  if  not  the  only  education  available  for  children 
was  through  their  parents.  Doubtless  parents  are  by  nature 
the  proper  teachers  of  children.  But  with  the  development  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  increased  specialization  which  mod- 
ern complex  life  requires,  institutional  education  has  become 
not  only  advisable  but  necessary,  and  for  a  century  at  least  the 
tendency  has  been  for  educational  institutions  to  become  pro- 
gressively under  the  tutelage  of  the  State. 

Only  latterly,  however,  has  the  world  awakened  in  any  ade- 
quate degree  to  the  public  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
school  children.  Now  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
enormous  extent  of  preventable  ailments,  we  are  scrutinizing 
human  life  in  all  its  stages,  and  find  truly  wonderful  possi- 
bilities in  school  hygiene. 

No  one  would  question  the  principle  that  there  is  grave  public 
responsibility  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  health  of  the  children 
from  school  life,  as  for  instance  from  lack  of  ventilation  or  other 
unsanitary  conditions,  from  over-taxing  the  brarin,  from  eye- 
strain, from  unhygienic  postures  for  sitting  and  writing,  or  from 
the  spread  of  epidemics  of  children's  diseases.  Few  would  hesi- 
tate to  go  further  and  maintain  that  the  congregating  of  school 
children  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  medical  inspection  for 
bad  teeth,  adenoids  or  other  physical  defects,  even  when  en- 
tirely disconnected  from  school  life.     And  I  believe  most  people 
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will  now  assent  even  to  a  third  principle  —  namely,  that  the 
healthy  physical  development  of  the  child  should  be  recognized 
as  an  integral  part — in  fact  the  basic  part — of  its  education. 

There  are  thus  three  ways  in  which  school  hygiene  may  be 
utilized :  first,  to  counteract  or  prevent  any  injury  from  school 
life;  second,  to  utilize  the  school  machinery  for  counteracting 
or  preventing  other  infirmities;  and  third,  to  develop  the  child 
through  physical  education, —  in  brief,  sanitation,  inspection, 
and  training. 

Any  one  who  contrasts  a  modern  model  school  building  with 
those  in  which  the  present  generation  of  American  men  and 
women  were  trained  can  but  shudder  to  think  of  the  enormous 
tax  which  we  had  to  pay  in  juvenile  diseases  and  other  disabilities 
from  which  our  lives  have  surely  been  shortened  through  the  bad 
air,  the  bad  light,  the  bad  type,  the  bad  seating,  etc.,  to  which 
most  of  us  were  subjected  a  generation  ago.  This  is  not  to  deny, 
however,  that  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  yet  to  find  the  ideal  school  building  for  ven- 
tilation, light,  etc.,  the  ideal  school  hours,  or  ideal  seats,  such 
as  will  not  induce  spinal  curvature  or  round  shoulders. 

As  to  medical  inspection,  the  work  has  only  just  begun,  and 
in  this  country  is  still  behind  that  of  other  countries,  notably 
Switzerland.  Doctors  Gulick  and  Ay  res,  in  their  book  on  med- 
ical inspection  of  schools,  have  shown  that  only  meagre  medi- 
cal inspection  exists.  Massachusetts  is  taking  the  lead  in  this, 
as  she  has  in  most  other  hygienic  reforms.  There  are  appar- 
ently only  about  seventy  cities  in  the  United  States,  outside  ot 
Massachusetts,  having  some  form  of  medical  inspection,  while  in 
Massachusetts  thirty-two  cities  and  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  towns  have  systems  more  or  less  complete.  New  York  City 
employs  one  hundred  and  fifty  physicians  who  visit  each  public 
school  once  a  day  to  examine  the  children  set  aside  by  the 
teacher  as  requiring  attention.  Chicago  employs  nearly  one 
hundred  physicians,  and  examines  about  a  half  a  million  pupils 
annually.  There  is  now  before  the  British  Parliament  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  medical  inspection. 

Both  school  sanitation  and  school  inspection,  however,  are 
purely  negative.  The  positive  side  of  school  hygiene  consists 
in  incorporating  it  into  education  itself.  Through  conservatism, 
our  schools  are  still  perpetuating  the  mediaeval  fallacy  that  the 
mind  and  the  body  are  independent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  single  idea  in  history  which  has  done  more  harm,  and  we 
are  slowly  and  painfully  finding  our  way  back  to  the  truth  of 
the  old  Greek  view  of  life,  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
and  the  old  Greek  ideal  of  education,  in  which  gymnastics  was 
an  integral  part.  Ascetic  repression  of  the  physical  side  of  our 
nature  not  only  means  an  imperfect  and  one-sided  development, 
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but  a  Stunting  of  all  development,  even  on  the  mental  and  spir- 
itual side.  Such  repression  is  opposed  to  nature.  Our  natural 
instincts  cry  out  against  it,  and  so  imperious  are  they  among 
the  young  that,  to  the  shame  of  their  elders,  the  school  chil- 
dren themselves  have  supplied  the  lack  by  athletic  play  and 
games. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  to  the  credit  of  so-called  educators  that 
many  of  them  at  one  time  opposed  school  athletics.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  danger  that  certain  individual  athletes  in  school 
and  college  will  specialize  in  their  physical  training  to  the 
detriment  of  their  studies,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  detriment 
of  their  physical  selves;  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  athletics  is 
a  feature  of  our  educational  system  which  needs  be  fostered  and 
made  universal  among  all  pupils. 

And  this  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  great  playground  movement. 
This  movement  is  destined  not  only  to  produce  healthier  chil- 
dren and  better  scholars,  but  more  useful  and  devoted  citizens. 
One  result  of  the  unnatural  repre.ssion  of  the  instinct  for  play 
has  been  the  tendency  of  children  to  get  into  mischief.  The 
studies  of  Judge  lyindsey  in  connection  with  his  juvenile  court, 
as  well  as  the  investigations  of  many  others,  show  that  the  bad 
boy  is  usually  the  boy  who  wants  to  play  but  lacks  the  oppor- 
tunity. Said  a  high  Philadelphia  official  recently,  "The  great- 
est enemy  to  the  police  is  the  boy. ' '  Boys  steal,  break  windows, 
insult,  afflict,  upset  and  do  almost  anything  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  burning  instinct  for  play.  Give  them  a  proper  outlet  for 
this  proper  instinct  and  you  have  converted  mischief  into  in- 
nocent fun  and  vice  into  virtue. 

But  the  physical  training  of  children  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  time  of  recess  or  vacation.  It  should  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  itself.  The  study  of  hygiene  and  physiology  should 
be  developed.  As  at  present  conducted,  it  is  regarded  by  phy- 
siologists as  a  somewhat  partisan  and  unscientific  treatment  of 
the  physiologic  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Doubtless  it  has 
done  much  good,  but  should  be  extended  to  include  the  whole 
subject  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Local  topics  of  sanitation 
may  be  well  taken  up,  as  in  New  Haven,  where  recently,  through 
the  influence  of  my  colleague,  Professor  Bailey,  the  interest  of 
all  the  city  school  children  was  enlisted  in  behalf  of  a  clean  city. 
Dr.  Stiles  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
has  proposed  an  annual  health  week  in  the  public  schools,  and 
this  proposal  has  found  favor  in  several  states.  In  Georgia, 
Chancellor  Barrow  has  proposed  an  annual  health  day  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  state,  which  would  be  devoted  to  lectures 
on  sanitation,  on  the  dangers  to  be  expected  from  unscreened 
windows,  on  the  character  of  hook-worm  disease,  and  various 
other  topics  pertaining  to  hygiene  in  the  South.     Such  a  plan 
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is  already  in  operation  in  Boston  through  the  activity  of  Super- 
intendent Harrington.  School  sanitation  could  be  used  as  an 
object  lesson  for  hygienic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  ven- 
tilation, lighting,  etc.  In  the  same  way,  cooking  and  domestic 
science  could  be  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  providing 
a  hygienic  noon  meal  and  training  the  school  children,  espe- 
cially the  older  girls,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  vitally 
important  subject. 

Our  schools  are  suffering  from  the  conventional  idea  that 
education  comes  from  books.  Education  is  preparation  for  life, 
and  should  make  use  of  every  eflScient  method  and  element — 
manual  training,  athletics,  laboratory  experiments  and  object 
lessons  of  all  sorts. 

After  school  life  is  finished,  the  children  are  launched  into 
the  world  and  thenceforth  become  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  lives,  including  the  hygienic  side.  While  they 
must  still  be  protected  against  contagion,  unclean  streets  and 
impure  water  and  food,  they  are  themselves  mainlj'  answerable 
for  conserving  the  fund  of  vitality  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed.  They  have  received  their  start  in  life,  and  the  mo- 
mentum acquired  is  likely  to  tide  them  over  at  least  a  decade. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  second  decade  of  life  is  partic- 
ularly free  from  mortality.  In  my  report  on  National  Vitality, 
as  a  member  of  the  Conservation  Commission,  it  is  shown  that 
not  a  single  cause  of  death  centres  its  onslaught  during  this 
period.  Eleven  causes  of  death  make  their  main  onslaught  in 
the  first  year  of  life,  the  chief  being  diarrhoea  and  enteritis; 
two  are  chiefly  fatal  in  the  second  year  of  life,  namely  croup 
and  meningitis;  four  in  the  third  year  of  life,  including  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever;  one  in  the  fifth  year,  namely  diseases 
of  the  lymphatics;  and  two  in  the  eighth  year,  tonsilitis  and 
tetanus.  Then  there  is  a  long  jump  to  the  twenty-third  year 
of  life,  after  which  typhoid  fever  and  the  remaining  sixty-nine 
causes  of  death  follow  in  such  a  continuous  succession  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  year  of  life  which  must  not  be  set  down  as  the  me- 
dian age  for  the  attack  of  some  disease.  It  is  a  little  curious 
that  no  disease  finds  its  median  age  between  eight  and  twenty- 
three,  especially  when  we  consider  that  this  comprises  the  period 
of  adolescence.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  offered  in  contra- 
vention of  the  idea  that  special  hygiene  is  needed  during  those 
years  of  transformation.  On  the  contrary  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  future  of  the  individual,  physically  and  mor- 
ally, hangs  in  the  balance  at  this  critical  age.  But  while  public 
hygiene  has  responsibility  even  for  this  period  in  the  control 
of  vice,  etc.,  the  main  responsibility  is  personal  and  private; 
and  if  through  proper  hygiene  at  home  and  in  school  the  child 
has  acquired  normal  habits  of  exercise  and  self- care,  generally 
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there  is  little  to  fear.  Adolescence  is  a  crisis  in  life,  but  it  is 
a  crisis  which  may  be  to  a  large  extent  previously  prepared  for. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  public  responsibility 
applies  to  infancy  and  early  childhood.  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
rather  than  justify,  the  nature  of  this  public  responsibility,  yet 
three  reasons  have  been  hinted  at  which  we  may  briefly  formu- 
late as  follows : 

First,  there  is  a  public  responsibility  for  maintaining  health 
of  women  before  childbirth,  of  infants  and  of  children,  because 
public  or  collective  action  is  a  cause  of  ill  health  through  factory 
life,  tenement  sanitation,  public  milk  supply,  disease-producing 
schools,  etc. 

Second,  there  is  further  public  responsibility  because  public 
institutions,  such  as  schools,  provide  opportunities  for  medical 
inspection  and  the  practice  of  hygiene  more  cheaply  and  more 
effectively  than  such  hygiene  could  be  practised  in  the  home. 

Third,  there  exists  a  public  responsibility  for  the  positive  care 
and  training  of  our  national  vitality  for  precisely  the  same  reasons 
that  there  is  public  responsibility  for  any  other  kind  of  training. 
In  other  words,  if  the  State  has  a  duty  to  train  individuals  for 
citizenship  by  providing  them  with  book  learning,  it  has  a 
greater  duty  in  training  them  for  strength,  vigor  and  length 
of  life. 

More  briefly  still,  the  three  grounds  of  public  responsibility 
for  health  of  infants  and  children  are,  first,  because  public  con- 
ditions now  menace  health;  second,  because  existing  public  in- 
stitutions can  most  economically  produce  health  as  a  by-product; 
and  third,  because  public  health  is  the  corner-stone  of  national 
vitality  and  public  service. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  VICE,  AND  ITS  BEARINGS 

ON  THE  MORALS  OF  THE  YOUNG' 


By  Anthony  Comstock,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  do  not  appear  here 
to-night  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet,  prose  writer  or  public  speaker. 
I  am  not  here  in  any  capacity  except  as  an  expert  \s-itness  upon 
the  firing  line. 

I  remember  while  I  was  at  school  in  New  Britain,  Con- 
necticut, where  I  had  the  advantage  of  one  year  in  high  school, 
a  little  incident  occurred  there  that  may  interest  you  —  the  peo- 
ple that  live  in  Massachusetts,  at  least.  I  was  there  when  the 
first  Massachusetts  regiment  started  for  the  seat  of  war.  There 
was  a  man  in  Hartford,  publishing  a  newspaper  who  took  it 
upon  himself  to  send  a  message,  as  it  was  reported  at  the  time, 
that  no  Massachusetts  troops  would  be  allowed  to  cross  the  do- 
main of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
\yho  was  in  command,  sent  a  despatch  that  on  such  a  day  his 
regiment  would  pass  through  Hartford,  and  if  interfered  with 
they  would  leave  the  men  hanging  on  the  trees  behind  him. 
And  he  went  through,  and  there  was  not  a  peep  !   (Laughter.) 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  army  nearly  two  years, 
from  1863  to  1865.  I  know  what  it  is  to  stand  on  the  firing 
line  and  to  be  shot  at.  I  know  what  it  is  to  stand  beside  your 
comrades,  and  see  them  fall  beside  you.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
see  the  flash  of  the  batter}-,  to  hear  the  boom  of  the  cannon, 
and  the  screech  of  the  shell  flpng  over  3'our  head,  to  hear  it 
explode,  and  then  see  the  tops  of  trees  fall  as  the  pieces  of  shell 
clipped  the  limbs  after  its  explosion.. 

But  I  have  encountered,  I  think,  dear  friends,  more  of  hard- 
ship and  more  dangers,  a  meaner  foe  and  more  to  be  dreaded, 
during  the  past  thirty-seven  years  that  it  has  been  my  proud 
distinction  to  sen-e  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  this  nation  and 
in  their  defense,  than  while  in  the  army.  I  desire  to  bring 
before  you  to-night,  some  of  the  facts  concerning  the  foes  to 
moral  purity,  that  you  may  have  a  better  conception  of  the 
dangers  that  surround  the  youth  of  this  nation. 

'An  address  before  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  July,  1909. 
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I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  address  to  which  you 
have  all  listened — the  developing  of  that  which  is  best  in  chil- 
dren— the  best  ways  of  developing  the  child's  character. 

I  understand  there  are  here  many  who  are  teachers, — archi- 
tects and  designers  of  character.  You  have  the  child's  body 
before  you.  That  is  simply  a  scaffold.  The  character  is  the 
building.  The  body  is  just  the  scaffold  by  means  of  which  the 
building  is  to  be  constructed. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  stopped  to  think  that  in  the  heart 
of  every  child  there  is  "a  chamber  of  imagery?"  the  walls  of 
which  are  ever  being  decorated ;  a  memor3^'s  storehouse,  the  com- 
missary department  of  thought.  You  know  in  the  arm}^  the 
commissary  or  quartermaster  receives,  stores  up,  holds  in  reserve 
and  gives  out  on  future  requisition  of  the  commanding  officer, 
supplies  of  food,  clothing  and  ammunition.  How  many  of  you 
realize  that  in  this  commissary  department  of  the  heart  there 
is  constantly  being  stored  up  good  or  evil  influences;  that  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  is  ever  active  in  crowding  through  eye  and  ear 
materials  which  he  can  use  to  the  destruction  of  the  soul. 

The  devil  is  ever  seeking  to  close  the  door  of  the  heart  to  that 
gentle  messenger  who  stands  without  knocking,  and  sa>ang, 
"Behold!  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."  He  is  ever  active 
to  turn  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  away  from  God,  and  to  sub- 
stitute instead  selfish  and  degrading  influences. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  stopped  to  think  that  the  boy 
or  girl  going  along  the  street  may  see  a  picture  or  some  display 
in  a  public  window  that  is  worse  than  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog? 
If  a  mad  dog  breaks  loose  and  bites  a  child,  the  child  cries  out, 
and  thus  an  alarm  is  given  and  men  rush  to  destroy  the  dog, 
while  the  child  is  hurried  into  an  ambulance  to  a  physician  and 
a  remedy  is  applied.  Not  so  the  effect  of  the  vile  picture — the 
cursed  influence  works  in  secret.  There  is  no  warning  given. 
Imagination  is  defiled  and  perverted;  thoughts  are  corrupted; 
the  conscience  is  seared,  the  heart  is  hardened,  and  the  soul 
damned. 

I  have  not  stood  thirty-seven  years  between  the  children  of 
this  nation  and  the  corruptors  of  the  youth,  without  learning 
something  of  what  is  being  done  to  destroy  and  undermine 
character.  The  devil  is  a  mighty  hunter.  From  the  ranks  of 
the  children  he  is  constantly  making  recruits  for  his  kingdom 
and  his  service.  If  he  can  corrupt  the  imagination  of  a  child 
he  has  a  decided  advantage  over  pastor,  parent  and  teacher. 
He  starts  evil  habits  which  by-and-by  are  like  fetters  and 
shackles  upon  the  child. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  go  back  a  little  into  the 
early  history  of  this  Cause.  First  of  all  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to 
my  beloved  mother — a  New  England  mother,  and  you  all  know 
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what  that  means.  I  came  home  from  the  district  school  when 
I  was  ten  years  and  ten  days  old,  to  the  old  unpainted  farm- 
house in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  and  found  the  loveliest 
mother  that  had  ever  lived,  dead.  She  taught  her  children  how 
to  live!  She  looked  upon  every  one  of  her  children  as  charac- 
ter builders.  Some  poet — I  do  not  know  who — has,  in  four  hues, 
condensed  and  expressed  most  beautifully  the  teaching  of  my 
mother,  and  I  would  like  each  one  of  you  to  carry  it  as  a  motto 
to  your  classes  and  to  your  children  in  the  homes.  Impress 
upon  them  first  of  all  that  they  are  character  builders.  These 
are  the  four  lines. 

Build  it  well  whate'er  you  do ; 
Build  it  straight  and  strong  and  true; 
Build  it  high  and  clean  and  broad, 
Build  it  for  the  Eye  of  God. 

Now  is  there  real  danger  to  the  children?  How  many  chil- 
dren are  there  in  this  country  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under? 
How  long  would  it  take  you  to  look  into  the  faces  of  these  chil- 
dren, if  you  were  to  stand  each  day  and  look  at  100,000  differ- 
ent ones  as  they  passed  you?  At  the  end  of  367  dajs  there 
would  be  27,363  30U  had  not  seen,  according  to  the  last  census. 
In  other  words,  the  last  census  reported  36,727,363  youths,  21 
years  of  age  or  under  in  this  countrj\  There  are  many  more 
than  that  now. 

A  great  many  look  upon  the  work  which  the  New  York  So- 
ciety has  been  accomplishing  as  a  sort  of  mj-thical  e\41  —  not 
much  to  it.  Well,  let  me  just  say,  if  you  were  to  transfer  from 
one  place  to  another  the  matters  w'hich  we  have  seized — which 
these  hands  have  handled — you  would  require  fourteen  freight 
cars,  thirteen  of  them  laden  with  ten  tons  each  to  transport  the 
matters  that  have  been  seized  and  destroyed.  Among  the  first 
seizures  that  we  made  we  brought  the  books  to  the  Union\-ille 
Paper  Mills,  Unionville,  Conn.  Porter,  Platner&Co.  arranged 
a  large  vat  into  which,  after  tearing  them  into  pieces,  we  dumped 
nearly  six  tons  of  printed  matter. 

Last  month  we  brought  into  the  Seizure  room  of  the  Society 
in  New  York  City,  one  seizure  of  over  69,000  pictures,  which 
we  took  from  two  men  (who  have  since  been  con\'icted,  and  un- 
less they  have  paid  their  fines  the^-  are  now  serx-ing  their  term 
in  jail). 

More  recently  we  made  another  seizure  of  333,900  books. 
That  case  is  coming  up  in  court  to-morrow,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  have  to  take  the  midnight  train  so  as  to  be  in  court  at 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.      (Applause.) 

Now,  just  a  moment  as  to  the  facilities  for  reaching  children. 
The  mails  of  the  United  States  go  everywhere.  It  is  possible 
for  the  vilest  scoimdrel  to  enclose  the  very  worst  matters  in  an 
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envelope,  address  the  envelope  to  the  purest  child,  place  the 
requisite  postage  upon  it,  and  secretly  deposit  it  in  the  mail, 
and  if  sealed,  it  must  go  to  its  destination. 

A  complaint  comes  from  an  institution  of  learning  to  our 
office.  We  take  the  child's  place.  Here  is  a  matter  that  some 
beautiful  boy  or  girl  has  received  through  the  mails.  Now, 
instead  of  putting  that  child's  name  into  the  indictment,  making 
him  or  her  go  into  court  to  testify  that  when  that  envelope  was 
received  it  contained  objectionable  matters — the  same  as  I  re- 
ceived in  my  mail  yesterday  afternoon — we  take  the  child's 
place.  We  secure  the  evidence  independent  of  the  child  and 
independent  of  the  institution  of  learning,  and  then  we  bring 
that  man  to  justice  by  due  process  of  law;  and  if  we  find  him 
receiving  mail  under  a  fictitious  name,  as  most  of  them  do,  we 
stop  letters  going  to  the  fictitious  addresses,  and  send  them  to 
the  Dead  I^etter  Office;  but  it  is  all  done  under  the  authority  of 
law.  There  is  no  meddling  with  matters  in  transit  in  the 
mails. 

Not  a  great  while  ago,  I  arrested  a  man  on  John  Street,  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  stepson  of  one  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Judges  of  the  State  of  New  York.  That  man  had  in  his  posses- 
sion, I  think,  113  catalogues  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning 
for  boys  in  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  His  plan 
of  action  was  to  write  a  letter,  pretending  that  he  had  a  boy  to 
be  educated,  asking  the  professor  to  send  him  a  catalogue;  and 
then  he  sent  to  the  students  whose  names  he  thus  secured,  cir- 
culars of  his  devilish  wares  through  the  mail.  Think  of  it  — 
113  different  institutions  of  learning  where  the  sons  of  the  best 
families  of  the  land  are  being  educated,  thus  invaded  by  these 
deadly  foes  to  morals.  Unwittingly,  the  professors  in  charge 
of  each  of  those  institutions,  by  sending  his  catalogue  to  this 
party  in  New  York  City,  personally  introduced  each  one  of  his 
students  to  this  murderous  scoundrel  who  was  thus  seeking  out 
the  youth  to  destroy  them  morally  and  spiritually.  We  raided 
his  establishment,  seized  his  vile  stock  and  catalogues,  which  I 
have  to-day  in  my  office.     We  have  since  convicted  him. 

To  show  you  something  of  the  strenuous  life  we  lead.  Last 
November,  one  morning,  I  sat  in  my  office  in  New  York  City, 
busy  at  work.  That  afternoon  I  was  before  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  following  morning  I 
breakfasted  at  St.  John.sbury,  Vermont.  I  got  out  of  the  train 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning;  went  to  a  hotel  and  staid  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  then  I  arose  and  hunted  up  a  United  States 
Commissioner.  I  had  my  warrants  and  complaints  all  drawn. 
He  got  out  of  bed  and  signed  my  papers  for  me.  I  returned 
to  the  hotel,  got  my  breakfast,  and  took  the  6.40  A.  m.  train 
to  Hast  Hardwick,  Vermont.    There  I  took  a  carriage  and  drove 
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out  into  the  country,  part  of  the  way  through  18  inches  of  snow, 
to  a  farmhouse,  where  I  found  the  older  son  of  a  farmer  with 
his  little  brother  twelve  years  of  age,  in  a  developing  room  in 
one  corner  of  his  father's  woodshed,  engaged  in  making  most 
damnable  pictures,  which  the  older  brother  was  scattering 
broadcast.  We  seized  the  negatives  and  stock  on  hand,  and 
brought  the  fellow  down  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  where  he 
was  committed  to  jail  on  two  charges.  Subsequently  he  was 
indicted  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  he  pleaded  "guilty"  Feb- 
ruary' last,  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  two  years  at  hard  labor 
in  the  Federal  Prison  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  I  am  told  that  this 
was  the  first  man  who  was  sent  out  of  the  State  of  Vermont  to 
do  penal  servitude. 

We  captured  another  man  in  New  York  who  was  sending  the 
vilest  matters  to  a  young  lady  in  Rochester,  New  York.  We 
con\'icted  him  and  he  was  sentenced  to  seventeen  months  in  the 
same  prison,  while  another  party  at  the  same  term  of  court  was 
sent  to  the  same  prison  for  four  years. 

The  Societ}-,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  to-night, 
since  the  first  of  January  of  this  year,  has  made  67  arrests, 
disposed  of  more  than  90  cases  in  court,  and  seized  more  than 
three  tons  of  matter.  Is  it  a  m>i:hical  e\'il,  friends,  that  we  are 
fighting,  or  is  it  something  earnest  men  and  women  ought  to 
look  squarely  in  the  face?  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  innocence  of  childhood.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  more 
sacred  than  woman.  And  if  the  highest  and  most  sacred  things 
can  be  hunted  out  for  the  purposes  of  debauchery-,  of  mind,  or 
body,  or  soul,  then  there  is  reason  why  everj'  Christian  man 
and  woman  should  stand  up  straight,  and  look  this  de\al  in  the 
face,  and  strike  from  the  shoulder  in  defense  of  these  sacred 
things  in  the  community. 

It  is  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-daj'  that  are  to  come  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  It  is  the  character  that  counts, 
not  the  body.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  body  is  only  the 
scaffold  from  which  we  build  the  nobler  structure.  You  fathers, 
mothers,  and  teachers  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 
You  are  appointed  to  mould  this  character.  You  are  to  lay  the 
foundation  deep.  You  should  lay  the  foundation  strong  upon 
the  Rock  Christ  Jesus.  You  are  the  ones  to  shed  upon  the 
pathway  of  the  child  the  light  of  Him  who  says  "I  am  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, ' '  and  ma}^  you  all  see  the  beauty 
of  the  character  thus  moulded. 

I  remember  one  day  going  down  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
City,  that  I  saw  a  httle  Italian  boy  standing  shivering,  his 
features  indicating  hunger  and  cold.  I  motioned  him  to  come 
to  a  stand,  and  gave  him  an  orange  or  banana — I  forget  which 
it  was,  I  think  it  was  an  orange.     I  never  saw,  dear  friends,  in 
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all  my  life,  so  beautiful  an  expression  on  a  human  face  as  on 
that  of  the  little  boy  when  he  looked  up  into  my  face  and 
said  '  'Thank  you. ' '  I  have  looked  for  that  child  from  that 
time  till  now  as  I  go  up  and  down  Barclay  Street  to  the  ferry, 
and  I  would  give  a  large  amount  if  I  could  find  that  little  child, 
if  I  could  see  him  again,  if  I  could  talk  with  him — if  I  could 
see  that  look  in  his  face! 

The  innocence  of  childhood  wins  the  heart  of  man  or  woman ; 
but  when  that  innocence  is  destroyed  bj^  the  contamination  that 
comes  from  within,  when  the  boy  or  girl  turn  their  thoughts 
in  upon  themselves,  when  they  begin  to  construct  or  allow  the 
devil  to  construct  evil  habits,  by-and-by  the  evil  habit  is  formed 
with  such  strength  that  they  cannot  of  their  unaided  will  break 
away  from  it.  Many  a  boy  and  girl  will  sit  quietly  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  church  or  in  the  Sunday  school  room,  while 
the  thoughts  and  imaginations  are  being  ruled  by  the  devil,  in 
silent  day-dreaming  over  some  book  or  picture  of  a  vicious 
character  which  their  eyes  have  rested  upon. 

I  had  a  case  recently  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  New 
York  City,  where  twelve  matters  had  been  sent  by  mail,  of  a 
character  that  I  could  not  show  to  the  most  earnest  Christian 
woman  or  the  most  venerable  man  here  present,  without  offend- 
ing their  sense  of  decency  and  propriety.  Investigation  dis- 
closed that  a  little  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  sent  the 
matter  through  the  mails. 

I  had  another  case  in  one  of  the  public  schools  just  outside 
of  New  York  City,  where  frightful  matters  had  been  sent  to 
one  of  the  teachers.  I  sent  to  the  principal  a  composition,  with 
the  request  that  they  would  give  each  child  a  lesson  from  dic- 
tation, and  then  each  student  was  to  sign  his  or  her  name  to 
what  they  might  write.  This  matter  was  so  arranged  that  I 
might  get  the  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  and 
final  letters  at  the  ending  of  words.  Also  certain  words  which 
had  been  misspelled.  They  gave  this  dictation  to  one  hundred 
children  or  more,  and  afterwards  sent  those  papers  to  my  oflSce. 
I  laid  the  unlawful  matters  before  me.  I  then  took  these  vari- 
ous writings  and  looked  them  over  as  though  looking  for  coun- 
terfeit bills,  and  when  I  got  to  about  the  fortieth  or  forty-sec- 
ond, I  laid  all  the  rest  aside.  I  sent  again  to  the  principal  for 
a  greater  volume  of  handwriting  of  this  particular  student. 
The  card  complained  of  had  been  written  by  one  party,  and 
written  over  by  a  second  party.  We  found  that  the  one 
who  wrote  the  card  originally  was  a  boy  who  had  been  dis- 
ciplined by  a  teacher  in  another  department  other  than  the 
boy  who  had  written  over  this  card.  We  found  both  boys,  and 
the  father  of  the  one  who  had  prepared  the  card  originally,  sent 
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his  son  immediatelj-  to  Europe,  to  his  grandparents,  to  get  him 
out  of  the  country'. 

I  had  another  case,  and  I  have  had  several  cases  recently, 
where  a  gentlernan,  a  lover,  sends  to  his  sweetheart  a  beauti- 
ful letter.  That  letter  was  intercepted,  torn  open,  and  the 
most  infamous  matter  inserted.  It  was  then  resealed  and 
placed  in  a  private  letter  box  three  days  later.  This  was  the 
criminal  act  of  a  boy  whose  mind  had  been  thoroughly  cor- 
rupted. His  inner  nature  had  been  changed  by  brooding  over 
ev-il  things  that  had  come  through  eye  and  ear  which  had 
preyed  upon  his  imagination  and  fancy.  This  fellow  was 
arrested,  convdcted,  and  sent  to  jail. 

Your  chairman  very  kindly  referred  to  the  work  extending 
beyond  this  country.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  3'ou  know 
the  fact,  but  still  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  some  of  the 
daily  and  weekly-  papers  and  magazines  contain,  oftentimes, 
advertisements  of  the  most  questionable  character  of  dealers 
in  foreign  countries.  I  investigate  these  parties  precisely  as 
if  they  were  residents  of  this  country. 

One  party  advertised  from  Amsterdam,  Holland.  I  sent 
him  a  Test  Letter.  I  got  back  his  answer.  I  made  a  report 
to  the  Secretary*  of  State  through  the  Postmaster  General  of 
Washington.  I  requested  that  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  be  called  to  this  man,  and  I  sent 
them  the  e\'idences  of  his  crime.  A  few  weeks  after  that  I 
received  a  communication  from  Budapest,  Hungar^^  The 
party  said  he  had  corresponded  with  me  before  from  Amster- 
dam, that  the  authorities  had  gotten  after  him  there,  and  as 
he  was  liable  to  have  trouble,  he  had  gone  to  Budapest  where 
he  would  gladly  fill  orders.  (Laughter.)  It  did  not  take  long 
to  get  him  out  of  Budapest. 

I  made  an  arrest  in  Milwaukee  where  I  seized  a  large 
amount  of  matter  that  was  being  advertised  and  sent  through 
the  mails  by  a  man  who  was  operating  secretly  under  a  ficti- 
tious address.  In  making  the  seizure  I  found  an  envelope 
postmarked  "Rome,  Italy,"  bearing  a  return  card  from 
Rome,  Italy.  I  made  investigation  and  received  back  nearly 
three  thousand  varieties  of  miniature  pictures  which  were  be- 
ing made  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  sent  into  this  coimtr^-.  I  made 
my  report  officially  to  the  Postmaster  General,  Washington, 
D.  C,  asking  that  the  Secretary  of  State  instruct  our  Minister 
in  Italy  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
in  Rome.  It  did  not  take  long  to  put  that  fellow  out  of  busi- 
ness. He  had  a  place  near  the  Vatican,  and  the  pictures  were 
made  up  of  figures  dressed  as  priests  and  nims,  sacrilegious 
and  infamous  in  the  extreme. 

In  Paris,  France,  there  were  several  parties  who  advertised 
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in  our  magazines.  We  notified  the  editors  of  these  magazines 
that  those  advertisements  could  not  go  through  the  mails. 

Once  in  a  while  we  have  some  editor  ask,  "If  we  don't 
stop  this  advertisement,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  We  say, 
"Do  as  you  please,  but  your  paper  or  magazine  will  not  go 
through  the  mails  with  that  advertisement  in  it.  You  are  no- 
tified now.  If  you  continue  that  advertisement  in  your  future 
issues,  the  whole  will  go  to  the  Dead  I^etter  Office,  and  j'^ou 
will  go  to  jail."  They  are  generally  inclined  to  respect  the 
law;  but  it  requires  a  little  bit  of  grace  and  grit  to  deal  with 
this  enemy. 

I  would  be  glad  to  give  j^ou  one  or  two  personal  incidents, 
which  I  think  will  interest  you,  concerning  the  beginning  of 
this  movement  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  land. 

In  1872  I  was  a  salesman  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods  house  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  I  had  gone  from  Connecticut  a  few 
years  before  that  and  one  fine  day  landed  at  City  Hall,  New 
York,  with  $3.45  in  my  pocket  as  capital.  I  had,  however,  a 
bank  account  left  me  by  my  sainted  mother.  She  taught  her 
children  in  effect,  as  follows: 

Before  all  action  prayer.  Over  all,  prayer,  "Thy  will  be 
done. ' '  After  prayer  put  j-ourself  in  the  way  of  receiving 
and  securing  the  answer.     In  other  words,  be  up  and  doing. 

I  am  free  to  state  to  you  here,  good  friends,  one  thing  that 
perhaps  you  do  not  know.  My  life  would  not  be  worth  living 
if  you  took  out  of  it  the  doing  of  the  Master's  will  day  by 
day.  And  I  speak  in  vain  before  you  if  I  do  not  make  you 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  great  work  which  was  committed 
to  my  hands  more  than  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

I  was  a  poor  boy  from  New  England.  I  walked  the  streets 
of  New  York  praying  God  to  give  me  something  to  do,  carry- 
ing out  the  very  principles  and  teachings  of  my  beloved 
mother  by  prayer  and  effort.  After  one  week  of  disappoint- 
ment I  entered  a  dry  goods  house,  37  Warren  Street.  The 
gentleman  said  to  me,  "Young  man,  we  have  a  place  as  a 
third  porter,  but  I  fear  you  will  not  care  to  take  it."  I  said  to 
myself,  "If  the  place  will  not  honor  me,  I  will  honor  the 
place,"  and  went  to  work  in  dead  earnest.  Shortly  afterwards 
I  left  there  and  went  across  the  way  to  a  wholesale  notion 
house,  for  my  whole  ambition  was  to  make  a  self-made  man  of 
myself  as  a  merchant.  I  had  no  thought  of  such  service  as  I 
have  had  to  render  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years.  I  went  to 
the  new  place  at  $5.00  a  week  and  lived  high.  I  had  a  hall 
bedroom  with  all  the  facilities  for  dying.  (Laughter.)  Part 
of  the  time  I  had  a  room  in  a  lodging  house  and  got  my  meals 
in  a  cheap  restaurant. 

While  I  was  in  these  lowly   positions,  my  attention  was 
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called  to  young  men  who  were  falling  like  autumn  leaves 
about  me  from  the  terrible  scourges  of  \-ile  books  and  pictures. 
At  that  time  169  different  books  were  published  in  this  coun- 
tr>',  most  of  them  of  a  character  you  would  not  open  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  saintly  man  in  this  room,  much  less 
allow  to  fall  before  the  eye  of  the  most  devoted  mother.  In 
connection  ^vdth  these  books  were  sold  thousands  of  pictures. 

The  tabular  statement  which  I  have  before  me  here,  up  to 
last  January,  discloses  more  than  12,940  negatives  which  we 
have  seized  for  making  infamous  pictures. 

There  were  no  laws  adequate,  at  that  time,  to  reach  this 
evil.     It  was  a  crucial  moment  in  my  life. 

Before  marrying  I  had  purchased  a  home.  I  tell  you,  young 
men,  that  I  believed  in  being  my  own  landlord.  I  said  I 
would  rarher  pay  interest  on  a  mortgage  than  pay  rent.  So  I 
bought  a  home  with  the  first  .five  hundred  dollars  I  was  able 
to  scrape  together.  I  mortgaged  it  for  $6,000.00  (laughter)" 
and  then  I  went  out  and  got  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest 
girls  I  could  find — she  is  li\'ing  yet,  bless  her  heart — to  come 
and  preside  over  it,  and  we  were  married,  and  things  were 
looking  bright  for  me.  I  had  my  business  fairly  established; 
and  then  came  the  awful  revelation  that  there  were  169  books 
published  in  this  countr\-;  that  there  was  an  organized  busi- 
ness which  struck  deadly  blows  at  the  morals  of  the  young. 
Young  men  were  falling  into  lives  of  shame  beside  me,  and 
being  cursed  for  life.  Could  I  give  up  my  business  to  assail 
this  e\'il?  I  am  frank  to  saj-  to  you  that  I  could  not  sleep  till 
I  took  the  place  that  I  belived  God  desired  me  to  fill.  It  is 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  intolerable  except  for  the  joy 
of  service  for  the  Master  and  the  doing  of  His  will  day  by 
day. 

Let  me  saj-  to  you  young  men  and  young  ladies  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  the  joy  of  ser\'ice  for  the  Master  in  just 
the  place  where  he  stations  you. 

A  soldier  detailed  on  picket  is  sometimes  stationed  on  the 
hilltops,  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  sometimes  in  the 
valley,  in  the  swamp,  where  his  feet  may  be  wet  with  moist- 
ure, and  where  snakes  and  alligators  come  tmcomfortably 
near.  I  have  been  thus  detailed  in  the  Florida  swamps  and 
know  what  these  experiences  are. 

But  a  soldier  detailed  at  the  mouth  of  a  sewer  is  just  as 
much  a  soldier  as  the  one  who  stands  on  the  hilltop.  No 
matter  what  the  local  surroundings  of  the  soldier,  if,  as  in  my 
case,  there  are  thousands  of  children  to  safeguard  from  deadh- 
foes,  then  the  detail  is  one  of  utmost  importance,  and  no 
man  need  feel  ashamed  to  fill  any  assignment  that  divine 
Prox-idence  gives  him. 
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The  Divine  Commander  can  make  no  mistake.  We  make 
mistakes  when  we  hesitate  and  turn  our  backs  upon  the  un- 
pleasant conditions  and  desert  the  post  of  duty,  or  when  we 
are  controlled  by  the  influences  and  harsh  judgments  of  our 
neighbors  and  friends  who  do  not  know  the  reason  why. 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  give  a  little  personal  detail 
concerning  the  beginning  of  the  present  movement,  now  rep- 
resented by  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice. 

In  the  early  part  of  1872,  I  discovered  a  man  who  had  a 
circulating  library  of  the  worst  books  which  he  was  loaning  at 
so  much  a  week  to  young  men.  I  started  out  to  bring  this 
scoundrel  to  justice,  and  before  entering  his  place  to  secure 
the  evidence,  spoke  to  a  police  officer  standing  upon  the  side- 
walk, telling  him  the  character  of  the  business  which  this  man 
was  doing,  and  that  I  was  going  in  to  secure  the  evidence  and 
then  would  give  him  a  signal  when  I  wanted  him  to  come  in 
and  arrest  the  party. 

I  entered  the  store  leaving  the  uniformed  officer  upon  his 
beat  on  the  sidewalk.  While  I  was  glancing  over  a  printed 
catalogue,  containing  a  list  of  books  and  pictures,  in  order  to 
make  a  selection,  this  uniformed  police  officer  came  into  tha 
store,  called  the  party  who  was  waiting  upon  me  to  the  back 
part  of  the  store,  told  him  what  I  was  after,  and  then  walked 
out. 

Of  course,  the  party  would  not  sell  me  a  book  or  picture; 
but  I  retained  the  catalogue  which  he  had  given  me,  went  to 
police  headquarters,  preferred  a  charge  against  this  police  offi- 
cer, and  had  him  dismissed  from  the  force. 

Then  it  was  that  the  newspapers  began  to  denounce  me,  and 
one  of  them  published  something  to  the  effect  that  'if  I  was 
the  Christian  man  I  professed  to  be,  I  could  find  plentj'^  of 
these  places  in  Ann  and  Nassau  streets. ' 

Profiting  by  the  information  thus  given  me,  on  the  3rd  of 
March  1872,  I  went  down  to  Ann  and  Nassau  streets  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  and  we  made  seven 
arrests.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  opening  gun  of  the  pres- 
ent campaign. 

Shortly  after  these  arrests,  I  discovered  that  there  were  169 
different  books  published  in  this  country;  that  there  was  an 
organized  business  systematically  carried  on  to  corrupt  the 
youth  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  vilest  books  and  articles 
were  openly  advertised.  The  very  serious  question  then 
arose — What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  I  had  neither 
means  nor  position.  I  had  been  in  a  courtroom  but  once  or 
twice  in  my  life.  I  had  established  a  home  and  had  a  family 
to  support.     I  had  no  means  to  work  with,  nor  had  I  any  ac- 
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quaintances  or  friends.  What  could  I  do?  I  could  praj-  to 
God  for  friends  and  means  to  work  with.  I  carried  out  the 
early  teachings  of  mj-  sainted  mother.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? 

In  a  very  brief  period  a  princely  man  came  to  the  store 
where  I  was  employed.  I  came  forward  and  received  one  of 
the  most  royal  greetings  I  had  ever  received  in  my  life.  This 
man  was  Morris  K.  Jesup.  He  talked  vs-ith  me  concerning 
Xhe  evil  which  I  had  discovered.  He  invited  the  poor,  un- 
known bo 3-  up  to  his  princely  mansion  on  Madison  Avenue, 
where  I  was  set  dowTi  at  his  own  table,  and  introduced  to  his 
noble  and  beloved  vriie. 

After  I  had  discovered  that  there  were  four  men  systemati- 
cally publishing  the  169  different  books,  I  set  about  to  secure 
the  plates  and  engra\4ngs  from  which  these  books  were 
printed.  Some  of  the  books  were  illustrated  \N4th  steel  and 
copper  plate  engra\'ings.  Some  of  the  cheaper  ones  were  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts. 

Mr.  Jesup  sent  me  a  check  for  $650.00.  Out  of  that  sum 
$150.00  was  to  reimburse  me  for  the  time  and  money  I  had 
already  expended.  The  balance  was  to  be  used  in  securing,  if 
possible,  the  stock  of  these  four  publishers.  With  $450.00  of 
this  amount,  I  seized  upwards  of  $30,000.00  worth  of  steel 
and  copper  plates,  woodcuts,  and  stereot^-pe  plates  for  print- 
ing 24  of  the  worst  books  ever  published,  which  belonged  to  a 
man  named  Ha\Ties. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  secured  about  $16,000.00  worth  of 
similar  plates  from  another  publisher. 

I  then  secured  evidence  against  three  other  men  and  went 
before  the  police  court  and  asked  for  a  warrant  and  search 
warrant.  I  was  ordered  out  of  the  courtroom  and  scorned  by 
the  magistrate  sitting  upon  the  bench.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  which  my  mother  never  taught  me.  and  that  was  to 
run  from  the  enemy.  She  never  advocated  placing  any  one  of 
her  children  in  a  position  where  he  would  be  shot  in  the  back. 

I  went  before  the  learned  Recorder  Hackett  and  submitted 
the  facts  to  him.  He  issued  a  warrant  and  a  search  warrant, 
and  we  secured  from  one  printer  nearly  six  tons  of  stereotj'pe 
plates  for  printing  109  different  books. 

From  a  binder,  opposite  the  Tombs  Prison  in  Center  Street, 
we  took  the  letter-press  for  about  10,000  books,  which  had 
just  been  published  by  the  owner  of  these  plates,  and  sent 
there  to  be  bound. 

We  then  \-isited  the  store  of  the  pubHsher  of  these  books  in 
Ann  Street,  where  we  seized  nearly  three  more  tons  of  books. 
So  that  inside  of  three  months  this  poor  boy,  without  means, 
who  put  his  trust  in  God,  had  secured  the  plates  for  printing 
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167  of  the  169  books  then  being  published.     So  wonderfully 
did  God  answer  prayer.     To  his  name  be  all  the  glory. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  we  found  that  the  laws  were  not 
adequate  to  reach  the  business  as  it  was  then  organized  and 
being  systematically  carried  on. 

A  few  gentlemen  came  together,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Jesup,  and  I  submitted  to  them  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  I  had 
prepared.  Some  of  them  ridiculed  the  idea  of  getting  such  a 
bill  through  Congress,  especially  as  Congress  was  about  to  ad- 
journ. Again  I  seemed  facing  an  unsurmountable  obstacle.  I 
could  only  get  upon  my  knees  and  pray  for  guidance  and 
direction. 

I  then  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Jesup,  who  advised  me  to 
go  to  Washington,  assuring  me  that  he  would  guarantee  the 
expenses  provided  I  was  able  to  secure  the  enactment  of  these 
laws. 

January  27,  1873,  I  went  to  Washington,  submitted  my 
bills  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott,  and  subsequently  to 
Mr.  Justice  William  Strong  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  re- 
vised the  matter  and  had  it  put  in  due  form. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Honorable  Clinton  L.  Merriam  and  was  cared  for  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  William  A.  Buckingham,  the  former  Governor 
of  Connecticut. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  our  bills,  we  found  that 
General  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  had  introduced  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  dissemination  of  these  matters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  also  found  that  there  was  no  adequate  law  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  obscene  matters  into  this  country. 
Accordingly,  five  sections  of  law  were  drafted,  covering  the 
mails;  the  District  of  Columbia,  Territories  and  Provinces 
over  which  Congress  had  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  closing 
the  ports  of  the  nation  to  these  infamous  matters  by  the  intro- 
duction of  these  bills. 

Until  midnight  of  March  2nd  I  anxiously  watched  over 
these  measures  which  were  bombarded  by  the  newspapers  in 
the  most  malignant  manner,  while  the  most  unscrupulous  as- 
saults upon  me  personally  were  sent  by  mail  to  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  would  be  hard  to  publish  a  libel 
blacker  than  those  hurled  against  me  and  against  those  laws. 
My  trust,  however,  was  not  in  men  but  in  God. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  suspense  of  the  Saturday  night, 
March  2,  1873.  Sunday,  March  3,  closed  the  first  j'^ear's 
labors  in  this  great  cause. 

Our  bill  had  passed  the  Senate,  and  for  days  it  had  been 
upon  Speaker  Blaine's  desk,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  we  had  anxiously  hoped 
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to  have  our  bill  called  up  for  passage  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Weary  days  of  anxious  watching  had  nearly  worn 
the  body  out,  and  at  midnight  of  this  Saturday,  I  sat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  anxiously  watching  until  Speaker 
Blaine  should  call  up  this  bill  for  its  final  passage.  At  12 
o'clock  something  said,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep 
it  holy."  Expediency  suggested,  "Oh,  but  3'our  duty  is 
here.  You  must  stay  and  watch  the  bill  or  be  defeated." 
Again  the  still  small  voice  said,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  Day 
to  keep  it  holy.  Can  you  expect  God's  blessing  if  you  do  not 
obey  his  commandments?" 

'  I  accordingly  left  the  House  of  Representatives  and  walked 
down  from  the  Capitol  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  that  cold 
winter's  night  with  my  spirits  overwhelmed  within  me.  I 
sought  my  room  with  defeat  staring  me  in  the  face.  I  thought 
of  the  triumph  of  the  newspapers  and  of  my  enemies  if  the 
bill  failed.  But  the  hea\-ier  burden  was  the  thought  that  for 
another  year  the  ports  and  mails  of  the  country'  would  be  open 
for  the  importation  and  transmission  of  these  infamous  things 
among  the  children  of  the  nation. 

Again  I  thought  what  shall  I  do  with  the  expenses  which 
have  been  incurred,  as  the  promise  had  been  that  if  the  bill 
went  through,  Mr.  Jesup  would  guarantee  the  expenses.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  saj',  "Thy  will  be  done,"  if  the  bill 
does  not  pass. 

The  next  morning  which  was  Sunday,  after  a  restless  night, 
I  essayed  to  go  to  church.  I  reached  the  church  door,  but 
something  seemed  to  turn  me  back.  I  went  again  to  my  room, 
and  there  I  learned  the  most  wonderftd  lesson  of  my  whole 
life.  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  and  prayed  that  I  might 
say,  "Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done."  Then  there  came  light, 
joy  and  peace  which  no  words  can  describe.  I  could  then  go 
home  in  peace — defeated.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Spirit  of  the 
Most  High  descended  upon  me  and  my  will  yielded  to  his. 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to 
attend  the  ser^-ices.  As  I  entered  the  rooms,  I  met  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Newman,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  who  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  said,  "How  is  it?"  I  answered,  "It  is  all  right,  it  is 
in  God's  hands." 

Then  was  revealed  the  wonderful  faithfulness  and  goodness 
of  God,  for  the  chaplain  said,  "Your  bill  passed  last  night." 
I  said,  "What,  sir!"  He  said,  "Speaker  Blaine  called  it  up 
last  night  and  it  passed  just  before  the  House  adjourned. 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  there  is  a  sa\dng  clause  amendment  that 
will  send  it  back  to  the  Senate — but  it  is  all  right." 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  met  Mr.  Smith,  the  ofl5cial  stenog- 
rapher of  Congress,   and  in   his  quiet   way  he   said,   "Your 
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bill  passed  last  night."  "Yes,  I  said,  "Dr.  Newman  has 
just  told  me,  but  there  is  a  saving  clause  which  will  send  it 
back  to  the  Senate."  Then,  wonderful  to  say,  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  taken  the  bill  to  the  engrossing  clerk,  and  had 
the  amendment  engrossed;  that  he  had  taken  it  to  Speaker 
Blaine  who  had  signed  it  and  sent  it,  b^^  special  messenger, 
over  to  the  Senate;  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Senate  so  as 
to  be  there  when  the  bill  was  announced  by  the  messenger; 
that  when  it  was  announced  he  said  to  Senator  Buckingham 
"that  is  Comstock's  bill,"  and  Senator  Buckingham  imme- 
diately put  it  upon  its  passage,  and  it  now  awaits  President 
Grant's  signature. 

Can  you  not  see,  dear  friends,  that  it  was  not  anything  that 
I  did,  that  accomplished  these  wonderful  results?  I  trusted  in 
God,  I  prayed  to  him,  and  he  had  already  answered  my 
prayer — but  can  you  not  see  his  wonderful  love,  and  that  he 
withheld  the  answer  to  that  prayer  until  such  time  as  he  taught 
his  child  to  say  "Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done  ?  " 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  House  of  Representatives  my  prayer 
was  answered  by  the  bill  passing  both  Houses,  and  yet  that  fact 
was  withheld  until  He  taught  me  the  most  precious  lessons  of 
my  life.  And  so,  dear  friends,  from  out  of  this  beginning  I 
have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  this  work  by  the  blessing 
of  God  who  has  raised  up  friends  and  means  to  sustain  it. 

The  work  of  this  Society  is  sustained  entirely  by  voluntary' 
contributions.  I  am  living  in  the  hopes  that  somebody  will 
some  day  give  us  the  means  to  establish  a  permanent  income  in 
defense  of  the  children  of  the  nation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  God 
has  provided  the  means  for  carrying  on  this  work  from  1872 
down  to  the  present  time. 

If  I  had  time  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  the  fearful  con- 
spiracies of  1876-7,  when  the  enemy  came  in  upon  me  like  a 
flood  and  sought  to  repeal  these  laws.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  into  details. 

Permit  me  to  say  briefly  that  in  1 876  the  so-called  '  'Liberals' ' 
and  "Free  Thinkers"  held  a  convention  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia where  a  resolution  was  offered  "Shall  we  repeal  the 
Comstock  Laws?' '  as  they  honored  me  by  naming  these  statutes. 
Month  after  month  I  was  pursued  by  my  enemies  in  a  most 
malignant  manner. 

About  17,000  circulars  bearing  the  names  of  reputable  mer- 
chants in  New  York,  containing  most  malicious  libels,  were 
sent  out  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country  with  a  view  of 
creating  an  adverse  public  sentiment  against  these  statutes  and 
against  myself.  Civil  suits  were  instituted  in  various  places 
to  harass  my  efforts. 

A  package  said  to  contain  smallpox  scabs  was  sent  by  mail 
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into  my  home.  An  infected  porous  plaster  was  sent  into  my 
office  by  mail ;  and  an  infernal  machine  brought  bj-  a  boy  mes- 
senger containing  a  16  otmce  bottle  of  fine  rifle  powder  and  a 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid,  packed  with  broken  glass,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  the  lid  of  the  box  was  moved  the  lever  would 
fl}-  back  and  ignite  friction  matches  which  surrounded  an  ignit- 
ing fuse,  connected  with  the  powder,  and  instantly  explode  the 
powder.  "Man  proposes,  but  God  diposes."  "Be  not  dis- 
mayed, I  am  thy  God"  were  my  comfort  and  stay. 

Again,  they  pubHshed  what  they  called  '  'The  Life  and  Crimes 
of  Anthony  Comstock"  (Laughter).  This  infamous  libel  was 
written  by  a  man  whom  I  caught  committing  a  felony,  who 
subsequently  came  behind  me  one  day  as  I  came  out  of  the 
Federal  Court  in  New  York  City,  and  spit  in  my  face,  then 
struck  me  over  the  head  with  his  cane,  breaking  the  cane,  after 
which  he  dropped  his  cane  and  lay  down  in  a  comer. and  I 
handed  him  over  to  an  oflScer. 

These  conspiracies  resulted  in  a  petition,  2,100  feet  long, 
said  to  contain  70,000  signatures,  being  sent  to  Congress.  This 
petition  was  introduced  by  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  Re- 
\'ision  of  Laws  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  day  was 
set  for  a  hearing  before  this  committee.  The  newspapers  teemed 
with  the  most  malicious  hbels  and  severe  criticisms. 

The  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  conspirators  to  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  had  borne  fruit.  There  seemed  to  be  a  very  strong 
public  sentiment  against  the  laws  and  against  myself. 

Upon  reaching  Congress  on  the  morning  of  the  daj-  of  the 
hearing,  I  found  that  the  Associate  Press  had  sent  out  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington  the  day  before,  announcing  that  I  had 
been  arrested  in  four  different  courts  and  that  one  District 
Attorney  alone  had  1 1  counts  in  an  indictment  against  me  for 
tampering  with  the  mail. 

I  found  the  infamous  pamphlet  *  'Life  and  Crimes  of  Anthony 
Comstock"  placed  on  the  congressmen's  desks  and  displayed 
on  the  pubHc  streets,  and  on  the  stand  in  the  rotimda  of  the 
Capitol  for  "free  distribution." 

To  give  you  a  little  idea  of  this  "liberal"  movement  to  re- 
peal these  laws.  I  have  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  pamphlet  falsely  charged  my  father  with  being  a  post- 
master of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  ser\-ice  in  disgrace.  It  charged  that  I  was  a  sutler 
clerk  in  a  Connecticut  regiment;  that  I  was  driven  out  of  the 
regiment  for  swindling  the  soldiers,  and  robbing  my  employer. 

It  then  took  up  some  of  the  most  prominent  cases  which  had 
been  prosecuted  by  "due  process  of  law"  by  district  attomej-s 
in  the  courts  where  juries  had  con\-icted,  and  distorting  the 
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facts  made  it  to  appear  as  if  great  outrages  had  been  perpetrated 
against  the  persons  who  had  been  convicted. 

It  is  only  just  to  my  father  and  myself  that  I  should  state 
that  he  never  was  postmaster  at  New  Britain,  or  any  other 
place,  and  had  never  lived  in  New  Britain;  that  I  was  not  a 
sutler's  clerk  in  any  regiment,  but  that  I  served  faithfully  for 
nearly  two  years  after  the  death  of  my  older  brother,  in  the 
17th  Connecticut  Regiment,  voluntarily  filling  the  vacancy  in 
that  regiment  caused  by  his  death;  and  there  I  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war  and  received  an  honorable  discharge. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  malicious  attacks  on  the  part  of  my 
enemies,  that  I  went  to  Washington  and  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  I<aws.  When  I  entered  the  room 
it  was  packed  and  every  seat  was  occupied.  I  could  hear  the 
hissing  and  cursing  of  my  opponents,  as  I  was  pointed  out  upon 
entering  the  room.  There  was  one  man,  however,  in  that 
room,  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  come  over  and  speak  to 
me,  and  shake  hands  with  me.  He  directed  a  clerk  to  procure 
a  chair  for  me  to  occupy.  That  man  was  Congressman  Kasson, 
of  Iowa.  He  had  been  in  the  marshal's  office  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  a  previous  occasion  when  I  had  arrested  a  woman  for 
sending  the  most  infamous  matters  to  j^oung  girls  through  the 
mails;  had  seen  letters  sent  by  ministers'  daughters  and  others 
to  this  creature,  and  realized  something  of  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  the  work  which  was  being  accomplished.  And 
in  the  face  of  all  this  opposition  I  found  it  better  to  trust  God 
than  to  put  confidence  in  men. 

My  opponents  occupied  nearly  two  hours  of  the  time  in  bitter 
vituperations  and  attacks  upon  me,  and  in  misrepresenting 
what  had  been  accomplished  under  these  statutes. 

Finally  it  came  my  turn  to  speak.  I  said  to  the  members 
of  this  committee  that  I  was  not  there  to  take  up  the  valuable 
time  of  the  committee  with  any  defense  of  my.self ;  but  that  I 
was  there  to  present  to  them  the  reasons  why  these  laws  should 
not  be  changed.  If,  after  that  duty  had  been  discharged,  any 
member  of  the  committee  deemed  me  guilty  of  any  act  unbe- 
coming a  faithful  officer,  that  I  demanded  the  most  searching 
investigation  made  in  the  most  public  manner. 

After  I  had  finished  my  address  before  the  committee,  cer- 
tain of  my  opponents  arose  again  to  controvert  what  I  had 
said.  One  member  of  this  committee,  however,  moved  that 
the  debate  close  and  that  it  should  go  into  executive  session. 
The  room  was  thereupon  cleared,  but  the  despised  agent  was 
asked  to  remain  and  answer  questions,  and  then  it  was  abso- 
lutely proven  that  it  was  '  'better  to  tru.st  God  than  to  put  con- 
fidence in  men;"  and  "One  shall  put  a  thousand,  and  two,  ten 
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thousand  to  flight."  The  committee  reported  unanimously 
against  any  repeal  or  change  whatever.     (Applause.) 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  there  is  need  for  aggressive  work 
aU  along  the  line  of  my  work.  My  friends,  there  is  need  for 
every  father  and  every  mother  to  watch  and  safeguard  the 
chamber  of  imagery-  in  the  hearts  of  their  children;  and  to 
guard  the  children  against  these  corroding  influences  which 
destroy  self-respect  and  eat  out  all  that  is  noble  and  divine 
within,  leaving  that  which  is  sensual  and  devilish  instead. 

The  children  of  this  nation  are  worthy  of  our  best  thought 
and  service.  If  we  are  to  have  noble  men  and  women  in  the 
future,  we  must  guard  the  children  in  our  o\s-n  homes  and  in 
our  institutions  of  learning  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
"moral  cancer-planters"  of  the  day. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  on  any  subject 
that  anybody  desires  to  ask.    (Loud  applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  I  think  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  forbids 
that  we  should  detain  this  meeting  longer,  unless  some  one  is 
anxious  to  ask  Mr.  Comstock  a  question,  but  just  here  I  want 
to  say  is  there  any  one  here  that  knows  a  good  man  when  they 
see  him  to-night?     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

But,  my  friends,  I  only  want  to  say  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  call  themselves  respectable,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  who  do  all  they  can  to  roast  Mr. 
Comstock.  Why  is  it?  What  is  the  matter  with  our  stand- 
ards? 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Schoff:  "I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  see  any  difference  in  the  last  few 
jears;  whether  the  indecent  publications  are  increasing  or  de- 
creasing?' ' 

Mr.  Comstock:  '"They  are  decreasing  in  a  large  percentage. 
I  spoke  of  seizing  three  tons  last  month.  Two  men  on 
Sixth  Avenue  had  united  their  forces  and  started  a  wholesale 
trade.  We  were  able  to  run  them  dowm  in  a  few  days,  and 
seized  their  stock  of  over  69,000  pictures. 

In  another  instance,  the  Ma\-or  of  New  York  City  sent  a 
booklet  to  police  headquarters.  An  ofi&cer  brought  the  same 
to  our  oflSce.  In  less  than  48  hours  afterwards,  we  had  seized 
upwards  of  333,000  books.  The  bulk  of  this  seizure  had  just 
been  received  that  morning  from  the  printer  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  We  captured  more  than  two  and  three-quarter 
tons  of  matter  before  they  had  a  chance  to  disseminate  it. 

There  is  another  party  out  West  against  whom  I  have 
secured  evidence  through  the  assistance  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
previously  convicted.  By  treating  this  man  courteously,  and 
helping  him  after  he   got   out   of  prison,  I  won  him  over  to 
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my  side.  This  man  rendered  the  most  valuable  assistance  and 
largely,  through  his  efforts,  I  have  been  able  to  secure  evi- 
dence against  a  most  notorious  scoundrel  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
whom  I  expect  to  capture  in  a  few  days. 

?     Do  they  still  attack  you  physically? 

Mr.  Comstock:  "Yes,  a  fellow  whom  I  arrested  a  few  days 
ago,  assaulted  me  by  kicks  and  blows  while  going  to  court, 
and  said  he  was  going  to  kill  me,  and  threatened  to  shoot  me 
both  while  going  to  court  and  while  in  the  courtroom.  He 
was  committed  for  six  months  in  default  of  $500.00  bail,  to 
keep  the  peace.  But  these  are  matters  of  little  consequence; 
for  over  all  is  written,  'Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dis- 
maj^ed,  I  am  thy  God.'  Again,  'No  weapon  formed  against 
thee  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against 
thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn.  This  is  the  heritage 
of  the  servants  of  the  Lord;  and  their  righteousness  is  of  me, 
saith  the  I/ord.'     These  are  my  banner  texts." 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  look 
into  your  kindly  faces  and  to  feel  the  uplift  and  inspiration  of 
your  sympathy.  Let  me  say  to  you,  dear  friends,  I  believe 
that  the  work  committed  to  my  hands  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  any  organization  is  doing  to-day  in  this  coun- 
try, involving,  as  it  does,  the  defence  of  the  morals  of  36,727,- 
363  boys  and  girls.     (Applause.) 
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Exercise  in  Education  arid  Medicine,  by  R.  Tait  McKknzie.  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1909.  406  p. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  books  ever  written 
upon  this  large  topic.  It  is  addressed  to  students  and  practitioners 
of  physical  training  and  to  teachers  of  youth,  students  of  medicine, 
and  doctors,  and  its  purpose,  evidently,  is  not  so  much  systematic  com- 
pleteness in  the  presentation  of  everything  that  can  be  said  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint  about  the  subject,  but  a  concise  description  of 
what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  field.  It  has  345  illustrations,  well 
chosen  and  helpful,  and  its  scope  is  admirable,  including  not  only 
definitioni  and  classifications  and  the  physiology  of  exercise,  but 
massage,  passive  motion,  useful  apparatus,  the  German,  Swedish  and 
Japanese  systems,  relations  to  age,  sex  and  occupation,  playgrounds 
and  municipal  gymnasia,  physical  education  in  the  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  for  the  blind,  deaf,  morally  defective,  its  application  to 
pathological  conditions,  flat  foot,  round  back,  uneven  shoulders, 
scoliosis,  relations  to  circulation  and  its  diseases,  to  obesity,  disorders 
of  nutrition,  nervous  diseases,  and  motor  ataxia. 

The  Son  of  Mary  Bethel,  by  Ewa  Barker.  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1909.  549  p. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  translated  into  modern  times. 
The  hero  was  born  in  a  village  in  Vermont,  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
learned  the  trade  of  his  father  but  was  rarely  endowed.  The  youth  is 
filled  out  with  many  incidents  and  a  love  story  runs  through  the 
whole.  The  names  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  most 
of  the  heroes  of  which  appear.  Jesus  equals  Jesse,  becomes  an  itin- 
erant preacher,  drawing  great  crowds  and  pushing  on  to  cities.  He 
finally  approaches  New  York,  stopping  a  while  on  the  Palisades  to 
preach  to  crowds  who  come  out  to  him.  The  newspapers  herald  his 
advent  and  the  crowds  that  flock  to  hear  him  present  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  police.  A  cabal  against  him  is  formed  led  by  a  leading 
orthodox  pastor  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  church,  who  plots  to  entangle  and 
confound  him  as  well  as  to  exclude  him  from  churches  and  to  disown 
and  discredit  him.  At  an  immense  meeting  in  a  park  he  is  finally 
forbidden  to  speak,  and  in  a  tumult  caused  between  his  friends  and 
officers  of  the  law  is  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  policeman's 
billy.  His  followers  meet  after  his  death  and  revere  his  memory  and 
try  to  renew  his  living  presence  among  them. 

Proceedings  0/  the  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  10  to  14,  1909.  (Pub- 
lished in  Twelve  Numbers.)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a 
Normal  Course  in  Play.  Published  by  the  Playground  Association 
of  America,  i  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  Aug.,  1909,  Vol.  3,  No. 
3.     288  p. 

This  is  the  most  important  document  put  forth  by  the  Playground 
Association  and  is  largely  the  work  of  its  recent  secretary,  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Curtis,  who  has  had  much  help  from  Professor  C.  W.  Hetherington, 
of  Missouri.     After  describing  the  organization  of  the  committee,  its 
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fundamental  problems  and  the  preliminary  studies  and  certain  special 
problems,  the  body  of  the  work  is  a  description  of  courses;  first,  a 
normal  course  of  play  for  professional  directors  ;  second,  an  institute 
course  in  play;  third,  a  course  in  play  for  grade  teachers.  .  The  appen- 
dix contains  simple  athletic  competition  blanks  for  the  athletic  badge 
for  boys  and  girls,  a  class  of  group  athletics,  etc.  This  is  a  work 
which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  every  one  interested  in  this  problem, 
which  is  absorbing  so  much  interest  throughout  the  nation  at  the 
present  time. 

Report  on  Moral  Instruction   ( General  and  Denominational)  and  on 
Moral  Training  in  the  Schools  of  Austria,   Belgium,  the  British 
Empire,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Japan,   Norway,    Portugal,    Spain,    Sweden,    Switzerland, 
Turkey,  and  the   United  States,  by  GusTav  Spii,i,er.     Watts  and 
Company,  London,  1909.     362  p. 
About  a  century  ago  the  great  majority  of  men  lived,  loved  and  died 
in  villages.     Now  man  dwells  largely  in  towns.     They  travel  and  read 
the  papers  and  in  every  respect  life  has  become  very  complex.     The 
problems  of  moral  education   have  grown  correspondingly  intricate. 
The  great  change  of  the  present  day  is  the  greater  or  less  emancipa- 
tion of  moral  from  religious  education  and  the  almost  universal  belief 
that  in  some  form  or  other  morality  should  be  an  essential  ingredient 
in  education  at  every  stage  and  in  every  institution.     Not  only  that, 
but  ethical  ends  should  be  supreme.     The  most  valuable  feature  of 
this  book  is  the  often  rather  detailed  account  given  of  the  methods  of 
moral  education  in  different  countries  and  the  bibliography  of  about 
sixty  pages  of  titles  arranged  by  countries.     This  makes  the  book  a 
valuable  guide  for  all  students  in  this  field. 

Report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  sub- 
mitting the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  (Education)  for  the 
twenty-one  months  ended  31st  December,  1908.  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  L/ondon,  1909.  79  p. 
This  admirable  report  gives  first  the  provisions  of  medical  inspec- 
tion, history,  staff,  routine,  register,  buildings,  laws,  examination  of 
candidates,  infectious  diseases,  vaccination  in  the  training  colleges, 
secondary  schools,  etc.  It  then  proceeds  with  the  examination  of  in- 
fants, concerning  large  glands,  adenoids,  bad  nutrition,  anaemia,  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  important  results  of  the  Wiirtemburg  tests, 
school  excursions,  dilation  of  the  heart,  teeth,  vision,  ring-worms, 
favus,  debilitation,  tuberculosis,  nasal  obstruction,  speech,  needle 
work,  school  dust,  disinfectants,  dustless  oils,  school  nurses,  personal 
hygiene,  cleansing  the  school,  clothes,  erysipelas,  sickness  in  class, 
charts,  closures,  infectious  diseases,  notice  of  patients  and  mode  of 
inquiry,  bacteriological  germs,  diphtheria,  scarlatina  and  measles,  a 
special  class  for  the  defectives,  ineducable  children  who  have  a  school 
of  their  own  in  Leo  Street,  moral  defectives  and  their  custody,  recidi- 
vists, imbeciles,  open  air  schools  and  characteristics  of  the  same, 
physical  measurements.  The  elaborate  tables  and  charts  show  these 
results  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Education  of  the  Will;  a  Popular  Study,  by  T.  Sharper  Knowi,- 
SON.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  n.  d.  210  p. 
Here  we  find  discussions  upon  the  psychology  of  the  will,  auto-sug- 
gestion in  theory,  the  relation  of  the  will  to  health,  to  education,  will 
power  in  memory  training,  in  the  creative  imagination,  in  business 
and  in  development  of  character,  with  appendixes  discussing  auto- 
suggestion,   the  permanence  of   acquired  moral  habits,  etc.     It  is  a 
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representative  book  of  a  large  class  that  have  come  to  editorial  notice 
in  these  pages  within  the  last  ten  years  written  by  people  of  varying 
shades  of  knowledge  and  theory,  but  who  are  greatly  impressed  with 
the  influence  ofthe  mind  on  the  body  in  disease  and  health.  This 
author  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  well-informed  concerning  the  more 
scientific  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject,  but  writes  with  great 
earnestness  and  plenary  conviction. 

Selections  From  Early  American  Writers,  1607-1800,  edited  by  William 
B.  Cairns.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1909.  493  p. 
These  selections  are  from  representative  writers  before  Washington 
Irving  and  are  intended  for  use  in  class  rooms  by  students  who  are 
making  a  fairly  thorough  study  of  American  literature,  for  reference 
and  assigned  reading.  It  is  recognized  that  extracts  are  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  access  to  complete  works.  But  good  libraries  are  rare  and 
something  of  this  sort  is  a  real  desideratum.  It  is  more  and  more  rec- 
ognized that  some  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  manner  of  colonial 
and  revolutionary  writers  is  important,  although  there  is  still  little 
agreement  as  to  authors  and  works  that  best  repay  study.  These 
extracts  include  perhaps  two  score  of  names  and  begin  with  John 
Smith. 

Museums  of  Education —  Their  History  and  Use,  by  Benjamin  R. 
Andrews.  Reprinted  from  the  Teachers'  College  Record,  Vol. 
9.  No.  4,  Sept.,  1908,  pp.  195-291.     New  York,  1908. 

This  is  a  very  interesting,  timely  and  needed  compilation.  The 
author  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  diligence.  After  discussing  briefly 
the  museum  problem,  he  describes  such  museums  as  exist  in  the 
United  States,  then  those  of  the  world  outside  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  these  three  sections  that  the  chief  value  of  this  compilation  lies. 
In  the  fourth  and  last  section,  he  discusses  the  organization  of  muse- 
ums and  their  worth  to  America,  administrative  principles,  etc.  With 
the  literature  of  the  topic,  the  author  seems  to  have  taken  special 
pains.  The  pedagogical  world  has  hardly  begun  to  realize  the  sig- 
nificance and  possible  value  of  such  institutions. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physics,  edited  by  A.  Wilmer  Duff.  2nd  ed.  rev. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1909.     698  p. 

This  represents  the  attempt  of  seven  experienced  teachers  of  col- 
lege physics  to  prepare  a  text  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all 
of  them  than  any  existing  one.  The  teacher  might  begin  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  "In  the  name  of  the  gods  I  beg 
you  to  think."  This  edition  embodies  numerous  suggestions  received 
from  those  who  have  used  the  first  edition  in  their  classes.  It  is  a 
stately  volume,  but  as  the  authors  well  say,  teachers  may  exclude  ad 
libitum.  There  are  525  illustrations.  The  authors  have  by  no  means 
excluded  mathematics  but  have  reduced  this  factor  to  far  less  dimen- 
sions than  was  the  custom  in  text-books  written  a  decade  ago. 

Writing  and  Speaking,  by  Charles  Sears  Baldwin.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1909.     445  p. 

In  this  book  composition  is  assumed  as  deriving  its  value  and 
method  from  constant  relation  to  other  studies  and  as  needing  less  to 
be  recited  than  to  be  done.  The  actual  writing  of  the  student  is 
presupposed  as  the  first  material  of  analysis.  The  exercises,  though 
full  enough  to  offer  choice  and  adaptation,  are  typical  and  intended 
to  suggest  at  each  point  as  many  more  by  indicating  the  different  di- 
rections of  practice.     Part  first,  clearness  and  interest ;   part  second. 
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clearness  in  bringing  books  to  bear  analysis  of  reading  for  argument 
and  exposition,     finder  these  captions  there  are  in  all  ten  chapters. 

Teaching  Children  to  Study,  by  Lida  B.  Earhart.  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin Co.,  Boston,  1909.     182  p. 

This  little  work  discusses  the  nature  of  logical,  inductive,  and  de- 
ductive study,  the  relation  of  rational  to  text-book  study,  discusses 
the  question  whether  children  have  the  ability  to  study  logically,  are 
and  can  be  taught  to  do  so,  and  contains  suggestions  for  the  training 
of  children  how  to  study.  To  us  the  book  seems  extremely  abstract 
and  made  from  reading  books  rather  than  from  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren, although  there  are  very  few  topics  which  should  utilize  the 
deliverances  of  child  study  as  this  one  should  do.  There  are  very  few 
literary  allusions  and  only  six  references  to  other  works  upon  this 
subject. 

Administration  and  Educational  Work  0/ American  Juvenile  Reform 
Schools,  by  David  S.  Snkdden.  Columbia  University  Contribu- 
tions to  Education.  Teachers  College  Series,  No.  12.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1907.     206  p. 

This  work  has  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  subject,  relation  to  the 
state,  scope,  distribution  and  teaching  force,  children  committed, 
educational  work  of  reform  schools  (continued  through  three  chap- 
ters), the  parole  system,  results,  the  juvenile  court  and  probation. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  work  of  the  juvenile  reform  schools  is 
a  phase  of  social  education  before  which  several  lines  of  possible 
future  development  are  open.  Economic  independence  is  desirable 
and  there  should  be  regular  training  of  teachers  for  this  work.  There 
are  many  lessons  which  the  public  school  should  and  could  learn  from 
the  reform  school. 

The  Knights  oj  the  Holy  Grail;  a  solution  of  the  boy  problem.,   by 
Perry  Edwards  Poweli,.    Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati,  n.d. 
143  P- 
The  boy,  we  are  told,  is  mystic,   private,  clannish,  chivalrous  and 
very  religious,  a  lover  of  the  best,  with  great  possibilities  of  patriotism 
and  devotion.     King  Arthur  is  perhaps  the  very  best  of  all  heroes  for 
boys  and  the  Holy  Grail  is  an  idyll  which  represents  the  effects  of 
religion  upon  man.     The  order  was  really  born  in  1898.     This  book 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  characterization  of  the  ritual,  including  the 
legacy,  festivals  and  loss  of  the  Holy  Grail.     It  is  practical  and  de- 
scribes coronation,  heraldry,  hints  to  Merlin,  the  prelate's  work,  the 
senate,  how  to  camp,  and  the  several  virtues,  of  which  chastity  leads, 
which  it  is  designed  to  inculcate. 

Laggards  in  Our  Schools,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  Charities  Pub- 
Ication  Committee,  New  York,  1909.     236  p. 

This  is  another  of  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  with  twenty  chapters  and  thirty-eight  diagrams.  The 
more  attractive  topics  are  an  account  of  the  investigations  of  back- 
ward children,  the  problems  of  retardation  and  elimination,  grade 
distribution,  morality  and  survival  in  the  grades,  elimination  studies, 
money  cost  of  repeaters,  causes  of  leaving  school,  national  factor, 
physical  defects  and  school  progress,  irregular  attendance  as  a  cause 
of  retardation,  promotions,  sex,  age  the  controlling  factor  in  elimina- 
tion, are  conditions  improving?  an  index  of  efficiency  for  public  school 
systems,  remedial  measures — legislative  and  administrative,  reform  in 
and  through  school  records,  retardation  and  society. 
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The  Origin  of  Leadership,  by  Ebex  Mumford.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1909.  87  p. 
This  is  a  thesis  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  It  makes  a  certain 
distinct  advance  over  the  psycho-pedagogical  study  of  the  same  sub- 
ject made  by  Terman  at  Clark  University.  It  discusses  it  as  an  in- 
nate and  acquired  modal  society  tendency;  treats  of  its  relations  to 
organizing  phases  of  social  progress,  or  the  habitual  adaptive  phases 
of  association ;  discusses  its  relation  to  social  structures  and  func- 
tions, genetically  considered  ;  traces  it  in  the  pre-matemal  stage  and 
through  the  matriarchal  and  patriarchal  stage. 

The  Early  Education  of  Children,  by  Laura  L.  Plaisted.  The 
Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1909.  398  p. 
The  author  first  treats  of  the  teacher,  the  child,  the  parent;  then 
discusses  what  to  do  with  the  child  under  five,  especially  treats  of 
the  Froebel  pictures,  stories,  music,  games,  handwork  and  colors. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  older  infants,  the  mother 
tongue,  stories,  poetry,  pictures,  nature,  correlation  of  lessons,  teach- 
ing reading,  writing,  number,  handwork,  singing,  physical  training, 
with  an  appendix  by  Dr.  Ormerod  on  the  medical  responsibilities  of 
the  school  teacher.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  good  book  which  represents 
the  life  experience  and  conclusions  of  a  successful  English  teacher, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  kindergartners. 

The  American  High  School,  by  John  Franki.in  Brown.  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1909.  462  p. 
This  volume,  we  are  told,  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject but  merely  an  introduction  to  it.  As  a  rule,  most  who  leave  the 
High  School  enter  on  careers  for  which  the  High  School  has  given 
them  no  preparation  whatever.  The  same  is  true  of  colleges.  The 
various  chapters  discuss  function  and  programme,  organization, 
management,  equipment,  principal,  teacher,  pupil,  class  exercises, 
government,  social  life,  community,  present  problems  and  future 
development,  especially  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum,  also 
the  small  High  School,  sex,  finance,  and  various  other  more  or  less 
incidental  matters.  The  work  is  a  convenient  introduction  to  the 
subject. 

Genetic  Psychology,  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1909.  373  p. 
The  author  has  devoted  nearly  a  score  of  years  to  the  study  of  child 
psychology  and  here  tries  to  formulate  the  broader  truths  based  on 
his  experience  as  a  lecturer  to  summer  students  at  Columbia  and 
Chicago.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  study  of  instinct  in  animals ; 
and  then  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  acquisition  of  habits 
and  ideals,  structures  involved  in  complete  behavior  and  ideation, 
consciousness  and  its  specific  states,  types  of  adaptive  activity  of 
learning  with  racial  and  individual  development.  Each  chapter  has  a 
bibliography  appended. 

Teaching  Children  to  Study,  by  Olwe  M.  Jones,  Eleanor  G. 
Leary  and  Agnes  M.  Quish.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1909.     189  p. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  although  it  might  be  condensed. 
It  sets  forth  the  practical  methods  of  using  the  group  system  to  give 
the  child  habits  of  self-reliant  study  and  to  secure  for  the  exceptional 
child,  whether  bright  or  dull,  the  teaching  adapted  to  his  own  needs. 
It  is  a  classroom  book  and  deals  with  the  group  system  in  practice, 
including  the  various   systems   of   grouping,   the  daily  programme, 
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construction  period,  seat  work.     The  second  part  is  devoted  to  plans 
and  types  of  seat  work — reading,  composition,  arithmetic,  etc. 

Scientific  Living  for  Prolonging  the  Term   of  Human   Life.     The 
New  Domestic    Science ;    Cooking  to  Simplify  Living  and   Re- 
tain the  Life  Elements  in  Food,  by  Laura  NeTTleton  Brown. 
The  Health-Culture  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  1909.     284  p. 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  writer's  husband  and  children  and  to 
the  mothers  of  now  and  to  the  mothers  yet  to  be.     In  the  twenty-one 
chapters  the  following  are  perhaps  the  chief: — the  purpose  of  life; 
the  normal  man;  regrlation,  purpose  of  regular  eating;  the   impor- 
tance of  proteids ;  object  of  cooking  and  the  application  of  heat;  the 
fireless  cooker ;    proper   combinations ;   chemistry   of  food ;    time  of 
eating,  emancipation    of  woman;  the  exact  method   of  cooking;    a 
dozen  different  dishes,  with  a  special  chapter  on  sweets  and  luxuries. 

English  Literature.     Its  History  and  Its  Significance  for  the  Life  of 
the  English-Speaking  World,  by  Wii,IvIAM  J.  Long.    Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1909.     568  p. 
This   book   presents  the  whole  history  of  English  literature  from 
Anglo-Saxon   times  to  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era  and  has  three 
aims ;  first,  to  arouse  and  stimulate  a  desire  to  read  the  best  books 
themselves ;  second,    to  interpret  literature   personally  and  histori- 
cally;  third,  to  show  how  our  literature  has  steadily  developed.   The 
illustrations  are  few  but  well  chosen  and  there  is  a  map,  a  biblio- 
graphy, and  a  good  index. 

Studies  in  Development  and  Learning,  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick. 
The   Science  Press,  New   York,  1909.     loi  p.     (Archives  of  Psy- 
chology, edited  by  R.  S.  Wood  worth.) 
This  is  a  distinctly  pedagogical  publication.     It  consists  of  more 
than  a  dozen  Normal  School  theses  by  young  ladies  helped  b}'  their 
teacher.     No  one  may  claim  that  any  of  them  make  any  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  children;  but  they  are  interesting  and  new 
as  showing  how  child  study  can  be  utilized  as  a  method  of  teaching 
and  how  readily  it  adapts  itself  to  Normal  work  in  psychology.     To- 
gether the  theses  constitute  an   interesting  illustration  of   practical 
work  in  this  field. 

The   Point  of   View  of  Modem  Education,  by  Harriet  A.  Marsh. 

Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  1905.  177  p. 
This  book  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  which  an  experienced 
and  wise  teacher  has  given  to  mothers'  clubs,  in  the  organization  of 
which  in  connection  with  tlie  school  she  is  a  pioneer.  The  topics  are 
the  growth  of  the  affections,  three  nerve  centres,  the  child  and  his 
teachers,  what  the  child  should  learn  (three  talks),  and  influences 
(two  talks),  with  a  list  of  reference  books  and  a  rather  copious  ap- 
pendix of  lesson  papers,  suggesting  studies  for  clubs  of  teachers  and 
parents. 
Experimental  Dairy   Bacteriology,   by   H.   L.  RussKi,!,  and    E.  G. 

Hastings.  Ginn  &  Co  ,  Boston,  1909.  147  p. 
This  course  aims  to  train  the  student  in  those  bacteriological  pro- 
cesses that  are  necessary  for  him  to  comprehend  thoroughl}'  before 
he  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  micro-organisms  to 
dairy  processes.  As  little  as  possible  is  said  of  dairy  manufactures. 
The  chief  topics  are  cultural  and  misroscopic  technique,  contamina- 
tion, fermentation,  preservation,  hygiene  of  milk,  relations  of  bac- 
teria to  butter  and  cheese.  There  are  eighteen  figures  and  a  good 
index,  and  practical  details  are  treated  in  an  appendix. 
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Reaching  the  Boys  of  an  Entire  Community,  edited  by  C.  B.  Horton. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press,  New  York,  1909.  249  p. 
This  work  consists  of  sixteen  chapters  by  as  many  individuals  on  a 
varity  of  topic*,  snch  as  perils,  Sunday  School,  leadership,  church 
and  school,  clubs,  fraternities,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  self-govern- 
ment, the  Tuxis  system,  reading  and  the  drama,  moral  lapses,  physi- 
cal activities,  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  adolescence. 
These  papers  are  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  and  abound  with 
news  "from  the  front." 

The  Message  of  Psychic  Science  to  the  World,  by  Maky  Everest 
Boole.  C.  W.  Daniel,  London,  1908.  266  p. 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  those  whose  names  are  wrapped  in  silence, 
and  is  introduced  by  a  poem  on  the  fellowship  of  the  dead.  The 
author's  father  was  a  learned  occultist,  and  the  writer  has  inherited 
his  ideas,  and  in  this  work,  which  is  without  index,  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  forces  of  nature,  development,  an  infantile  fever  as  a  crisis 
of  it,  mental  hygiene  in  sickness,  claims  of  science  and  theology, 
thought  transference,  homeopathy,  etc. 

Working  with  the  People,  by  Charles  Spragub  Smith.  A.  Wessels 
Co.,  New  York,  1908.  161  p. 
Many  have  long  wanted  a  succinct  account  of  what  the  author  was 
really  doing  in  Cooper  Union,  for  the  most  favorable  partial  reports 
of  his  work  have  been  long  spread  abroad ;  and  here  he  tells  us  him- 
self. It  is  indeed  interesting  to  see  how  he  has  organized  a  people's 
forum,  church,  club,  hall  and  progressive  democracy,  courses  in  social 
science  and  a  vast  number  of  other  activities,  so  that  we  might  almost 
call  his  institution  a  people's  university.  It  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
interesting. 

From  Youth  into  Manhood,  by  Winfield  S.  Hai,i,.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Press,  New  York,  1909.  106  p. 
This  interesting  and  valuable  handbook  describes  first  a  type  of 
young  manhood,  then  adolescence  or  steps  into  it,  followed  by  a 
chapter  each  upon  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  male  sexual 
organs,  sexual  hygiene  of  the  young  man,  personal  hygiene,  including 
diet,  baths,  exercise,  the  hygienic  requirements  of  sleep  and  the  con- 
trol of  thoughts. 

Life's  Day.     Guide-Posts  and  Danger  Signals  in  Health,  by  William 
Seaman  Bainbridge.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1909. 
308  p. 
This  is  a  volume  of  Chautauqua  lectures  by  an  earnest  advocate  of 
common  sense  and  moderation  in  all  things  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
cheerfulness  and  hope.     The  book  is  divided  into  several  parts  follow- 
ing  the  life    of    man.     i.  Heredity  and    Environment.     2.  Infancy. 
3.  Childhood.    4.  Maturity.     5.  Old  Age.     The  author  is  a  physician 
and  also  brings  to  his  task  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
themes  he  treats. 

Co-ordinate  Geometry,  by  Henry  Burchard  Fine  and  Henry  Dallas 
Thompson.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1909.  300  p. 
In  this  book  the  several  conies  are  treated  early  and  in  some  detail, 
partly  because  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  their  more  important 
properties  and  partly  because  of  the  advantage  when  presenting  the 
analytic  method  to  the  student  of  applying  it  in  the  first  instance  of 
the  systematic  study  of  a  few  interesting  curves. 
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Erauenbewegung  und  Sexualethik,  von  Dr.  Gertrud  Baumer  and 
others.  Eugen  Salzer,  Heilbronn  a.  N.,  1909.  176  p. 
The  various  authors  here  treat  the  following  topics:  the  problems 
of  morality,  the  principal  questions  of  sexual  ethics,  the  feministic 
anarchy  of  thought,  the  new  ethics  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  present 
female  movement  and  the  modern  criticism  of  marriage,  marriage 
and  free  love,  ethics  and  eugenics,  Mutterschutz,  prostitution. 

Der  Kindergarten,  von  A.  S.  Fischer.  Alfred  Holder,  Wien,  1909. 
179  p. 
This  work  seems  to  be  a  good  orthodox  general  treatment  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  German  kindergartens.  It  is  an  old  standard 
re-edited  and  has  long  served  as  a  text  for  the  students  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  Fatherland,  and  to  us  it  offers  a  good  indication  of  the 
condition  of  this  subject  in  the  Fatherland. 

How  to  Feed  Children,  by  Louise  E.  Hogan.  9th  ed.  newly  revised. 
Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1909.  249  p. 
This  work  has  been  before  the  public  ever  since  1896.  The  present 
ninth  edition  has  undergone  some  modifications  and  contains  a  new 
chapter  upon  school  luncheons  and  considerable  incidental  matter 
throughout  on  pasteurization. 

The  Great  Issues,  edited  and  published  by  Wharton  Barker,  Phila- 
delphia, 1902.     391  p. 
The  writer  here  reprints  some  of  his  editorials  from  The  American 
from  1897  to  1900,  especially  those  on  finance,  and  other  current  topics. 
All  are  written  in  an  able,  vigorous  style. 

Readings  in  Modern  European  History,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson 
and  Charles  A.  Beard.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1909.  Vol.  II,  541  p. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous  volume  of  the  same  sort 
printed  some  time  ago.  As  modern  times  are  approached,  historical 
writing  becomes  more  and  more  diffuse,  so  that  condensation  has  to 
be  resorted  to  more  frequently. 

Menschenkunde,  von  GeorG  Buschan.  Strecker  &  Schroder,  Stutt- 
gart, n.  d.  265  p. 
This  is  a  kind  of  guide-book  to  general  anthropology,  treating  of 
height,  weight,  the  skeleton,  the  various  members  of  the  body,  left- 
handedness,  relation  of  man  to  animals,  etc.;  and  is  illustrated  with 
many  cuts  representing  nationalities,  etc. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  by  Josei'H  Jackson,  3d  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  Worces- 
ter Natural  History  Society,  Worcester,  1909.     102  p. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Four-Place  Tables  of  Loga- 
rithms, by  William  Anthony  Granville.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1909.     264  +  38  p. 

Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  December  25,  1908,  to  January  5, 
1909.     Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1909.     65  p. 

Williams  College.  The  Induction  of  Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  LL.D., 
into  the  office  of  President,  October  seventh,  MDCCCCVIII. 
Printed  at  the  Riverside  Press.     128  p. 

Heredity  and  Variation  in  the  Simplest  Organisms,  by  Herbert  S. 
Jennings.    Reprinted  from  The  American  Naturalist,  Vol.  XLIII, 
No.  510,  June,  1909,  pp.  321-337. 
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A  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  THE  PREVAILING 

DEFECTS  IN  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  AND 

A  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  AND 

HELPING  THEM 


By  George  E.  Dawson,  Ph.D. 

My  contribution  to  your  thought  this  morning  is  hardly  so 
comprehensive  as  the  title  might  suggest.  I  am  not  here  to 
attempt  an  analysis  of  accumulated  statistics  in  regard  to  back- 
ward children.  A  number  of  investigators  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged with  this  problem,  and  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  the  statistics  of  backward  children  and  the  interpretation  of 
them  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  backwardness,  will  find 
the  work  done  a  good  deal  better  than  I  can  do  it,  in  the  recent 
book  by  Mr.  Ayres,  issued  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
However,  while  my  approach  to  the  subject  is  more  individual 
and  informal,  I  trust  I  may  touch  upon  all  the  elements  sug- 
gested in  the  title. 

Now  I  want  to  divest  what  I  say  of  all  academic  atmosphere. 
I  want  you  to  form  a  mental  image  of  actual,  working,  every- 
day conditions  in  our  public  school  life.  I  want  to  take  j'ou  in 
imagination  to  a  typical  American  city,  and  to  a  large  public 
school  of  something  over  i,6oo  pupils,  including  all  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  a  very  complex  group  of  boys  and  girls 
representing  eight  or  ten  nationalities.  The  school  itself  is 
located  just  on  the  edge  of  a  district  that  is  densely  populated 
with  all  the  nationalities  that  have  recentlj'  come  to  this  country, 
and  this  school  has  to  deal  with  all  the  problems  of  school  life 
that  are  occasioned  by  such  a  diversity  of  national  types.  I  want 
you  to  go  with  me  into  this  environment, — with  its  35  or  40 
teachers,  knowing  very  little  about  the  theories  of  children's 
lives,  knowing  very  little  about  psychology  or  pedagogy,  ex- 
cept of  a  popular  character,  having  very  little  to  help  them 
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from  all  this  rich  fund  of  material  that  you  and  I  have  access 
to,  and  knowing  little  about  the  backward  child  except  that  he 
is  troublesome,  perplexing,  and  a  burden  upon  their  over- 
worked energies. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  backward  child  is  fun- 
damentally a  psychological  approach.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  our  point  of  view,  All  the  physical  conditions  in- 
volved, have  to  be  taken  into  account,  to  be  sure,  in  explaining 
the  child's  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  school  life.  But 
the  teacher's  own  natural  and  professional  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem is  a  psychological  one,  because  her  function  as  an  educator 
is  essentially  a  psychological  function.  And  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  fact,  the  failure  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  the  public  schools 
is  fundamentally  a  failure  of  the  mind  to  get  knowledge,  a 
failure  to  appropriate  those  instrumentalities  of  education  pro- 
vided for  the  normal  mind.  So  the  mental  conditions  of  the 
child  should  be  considered  as  the  point  of  departure  in  our 
study. 

These  mental  conditions  involve,  first,  the  ways  in  which 
the  child  primarily  acquires  its  experience;  that  is,  the  sense- 
perceptions  it  gets  from  the  outside  world.  And  so,  we  are  first 
concerned  with  the  conditions  of  the  special  senses,  as  shedding 
light  upon  such  perceptions.  Seeing,  hearing,  touch,  and  kiu- 
sesthetic,  or  muscle,  sensations  are  the  avenues  through  which 
the  teacher  must  communicate  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  and 
these  are  the  media  through  which  the  child  must  adjust  him- 
self to  the  environment  of  school  life.  Hence,  we  have  first  to 
inquire  what  the  conditions  of  the  special  senses  are.  For  this 
purpose  I  use  the  ordinary  tests  for  sight  and  hearing  (the 
Snellen  cards  for  sight,  and  a  watch  and  whispering  for  hear- 
ing); while  for  touch  and  the  muscle  sense  I  use  an  sesthesi- 
ometer  and  a  specially  constructed  board  having  eighteen  holes, 
— square,  round  and  triangular, — of  different  sizes,  with  blocks 
carefully  fitted  to  them, — the  child,  blindfolded,  feeling  over 
the  board  with  one  hand  and  selecting  and  fitting  the  blocks 
into  the  holes  with  the  other,  and  the  average  time  of  five  tests 
being  taken.  Having  found  out  whether  the  child  can  see  and 
hear  correctly,  and  whether  he  has  a  normal  sense  of  touch  and 
accurate  muscle  discrimination,  I  next  test  the  power  of  atten- 
tion. I  use  here  the  Sanford  reaction-time  apparatus  and  a 
puzzle-test  that  involves  close  application,  together  with  all  the 
indirect  evidence  supplied  by  the  other  tests.  I  next  test  the 
child's  power  of  mental  imagery,  by  which  I  mean  what  we 
ordinarily  understand  by  memory,  the  power  to  retain  and  to 
reproduce  experience,  and  also  the  power  of  associating  the 
elements  of  experience  into  more  or  less  complex  groups. 
The  power  of  mental  imagery  is  tested  first   by  means  of  a 
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Jastrow  memory  apparatus,  using  words,  numbers  and  colors. 
Then  the  range  of  association  is  tested  by  giving  the  child 
some  word,  like  "school"  and  telling  him  to  write  down 
whatever  it  calls  to  his  mind.  Five  minutes  is  given  to  the 
latter  test,  which  is  found  to  be  a  very  searching  and  suggestive 
one.  Finally  the  power  of  mental  imagery,  as  related  to  kin- 
aesthetic  and  tactile  sensations,  is  tested  with  the  kinaesthetic 
board. 

Next,  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  child's  mind  with 
reference  to  the  emotional  accompaniment  of  experience,  and 
the  special  instinct-feelings.  The  emotional  tone  is  got  at 
through  conversation  with  the  teachers  about  the  particular 
child  in  question,  and  through  constant  observation  of  the  child 
under  the  conditions  of  the  various  experiments.  The  inves- 
tigation is  strongly  personal,  one  day  a  week  for  a  period  of 
five  weeks,  on  an  average,  has  been  devoted  to  each  child. 
Studying  children  thus  continuously  for  so  long  a  time,  getting 
their  confidence  and  interesting  them  in  all  the  tests  and  ex- 
ercises employed,  enables  me  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
their  general  emotional  tone  and  their  dominant  feeling-re- 
actions. Thus  I  find  some  are  buoyant,  joyous  and  alert ; 
while  others  are  apathetic,  depressed  and  indifferent.  Some 
are  prevailingly  fearful,  others  resentful ;  while  still  others  are 
trustful  and  sympathetic. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  physical  approach  to  the  child's 
life,  for  we  must  in  large  part,  find  an  explanation  of  the  mental 
states  in  terms  of  physical  conditions.  Here  I  take  measure- 
ments of  height  and  weight, |chest-girth,  lung-capacity,  strength, 
endurance,  heart-action,  etc.  Then  I  look  for  organic  defects, 
such  as  crippled  limbs,  curvature  of  the  spine,  deformed  palates 
and  jaws,  imperfect  teeth,  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  head- 
ache, nausea  and  dizziness.  Then  I  study  the  child's  motor 
control,  as  shown  in  posture,  gait,  balance  of  limbs,  writing 
and  drawing,  tapping  with  a  pencil,  and  threading  needles. 

Finally  the  child  is  studied  biologically.  That  is,  I  take  into 
account  his  heredity,  both  parental-  and  racial ;  his  home  en- 
vironment,— the  number  of  rooms  in  the  house,  whether  an 
upper  or  lower  tenement,  or  detached  house ;  his  street  en- 
vironment ;  play-life ;  required  occupations  ;  and  spontaneous 
occupations, — together  with  many  incidental  facts  related  to 
heredity  and  environment,  as  the  health  of  parents  and  other 
children  in  the  family,  food  eaten  at  each  meal,  and  habits  of 
sleep.  In  short,  I  seek  to  find  out  everything  that  will  shed 
any  light  upon  the  child's  physical  and  mental  conditions,  as 
I  find  them.^ 

^The  following  form,  used  in  filing  my  data,  will  illnstrate  more 
graphically  the  scope  of  study  undertaken. 
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By  way  of  concrete  illustration  of  cases  and  results,  I  wish 
to  submit  my  studies  of  two  typical  backward  children.  The 
first  is  J.  B.,  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  of  Danish  parentage, 
father  a  bar-keeper,  and  mother  a  lodging  house  keeper.  This 
boy  was  in  the  fourth  grade.  He  was  two  years  behind  the 
average  pupil,  though  he  had  attended  school  constantly,  and 
was  now  repeating  the  grade  he  was  in.  The  records  showed 
that  he  was  very  poor  in  reading  and  spelling;  and  fair  in 
arithmetic,  drawing  and  writing.  His  teachers  said  he  was  in- 
different in  his  work,  frequently  apathetic  and  sulky,  and  some- 
times very  obstinate  and  unruly.  He  was  thus  a  problem  of 
scholarship  and  of  discipline.  The  tests  of  his  special  senses 
revealed  nothing  significant.  In  the  tactile  and  kinaesthtic 
tests  he  was  above  the  average,  however.  His  ability  to  fix 
and  reproduce  the  images  of  words  was  verj'  poor,  and  here  was 
disclosed  the  most  significant  defect  in  his  mental  life.  He 
failed,  on  an  average,  six  times  out  of  ten  to  write  down  a  word 
seen  for  an  interval  of  a  second  and  recorded  after  a  lapse  of  one 
minute.  This  test  was  made  several  times  during  a  period  of 
five  weeks,  and  always  with  the  same  results.  When  the  words 
were  given  to  him  orally,  he  could  write  them  down  correctly 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  In  numbers  seen,  he  failed  four  times 
out  of  ten,  on  an  average.  In  color  tests  he  was  accurate.  In 
this  matter  of  visual  word-imagery,  the  difficulty  was  not  in  his 
ability  to  see,  for  that  possibility  was  eliminated  ;  nor  in  his 
ability  to  write  out  the  words,  for  that  he  could  do  when  they 
were  given  to  him  orally.  There  was  clearly  some  difficulty 
in  the  connection  between  the  visualization  of  words  and  the  ex- 
pression of  them  in  writing.  His  associative  memory,  as  re- 
vealed through  words,  was  also  very  poor.  When  given  five 
minutes  to  write  down  what  was  called  to  his  mind  by  the  word 
"school,"  he  wrote  out  only  twenty-five  words,  naming  things 
and  experiences  in  school  and  home  life.  Other  children  of 
his  age,  under  similar  conditions,  have  written  down  from  loo 
to  150  words.  His  powers  of  attention,  as  indicated  by  the  re- 
action-time and  puzzle-tests,  was  up  to  the  average.  In  kin- 
sesthetic,  or  muscle  imagery,  he  was  unusually  good,  with  an 
average  of  3.9  minutes,  the  common  time  for  this  test  being 
from  6  to  10  minutes.  His  emotional  tone  was  low;  that  is, 
he  was  depressed,  apathetic,  and  unresponsive.  His  prevailing 
instinct- feeling  was  that  of  resistance.  His  general  organic 
condition  was  good.  That  is,  structurally,  nothing  abnormal 
was  found.  He  was  not  well-nourished,  however ;  his  com- 
plexion was  pale  and  sallow,  his  organism  lacked  tone,  his 
strength  as  measured  by  the  dynamometer  was  slight,  and  his 
endurance  was  feeble. 

Here,  then,  was  a  boy  who  was  pronounced  a  failure  in  school 
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work,  with  one  significant  mental  defect,  inability  to  image 
words-seen,  and  express  them  in  writing  ;  and  with  one  sig- 
nificant physical  symptom,  malnutrition.  This  was  my  clue. 
Inquiry  revealed  that  the  boy's  dietary  was  thoroughly  bad. 
He  had  nothing  for  breakfast  but  a  cup  of  cofiee  or  two,  and 
some  bread  and  butter.  Then  he  had  nothing  further  to  eat 
till  late  noon,  when  he  hurridly,  and  often  ravenously,  ate  a 
heavy  meal  of  meat  and  vegetables.  With  this  he  hastened 
back  to  school,  and  soon  thereafter  had  uneasiness  in  the 
stomach,  sometimes  headache  and  nausea,  and  frequently  diz- 
ziness. Evidently,  there  was  here  indigestion,  with  its  result- 
ing auto-intoxication.  I  asked  him  to  change  his  diet  for 
breakfast,  dropping  the  coflfee  and  substituting  a  glass  of  milk, 
or  cup  of  cocoa,  and  including  a  soft  boiled  egg  or  two.  With 
this  as  a  start,  I  awaited  results.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  boy  told  me  he  was  carrying  out  my  instructions,  and  his 
teacher  told  me  he  was  improving.  Her  explanation  was  that 
he  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  work  because  of  a  talk  she 
had  had  with  him. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  girl,  R.  D.,  aged  14,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  father  a  mechanic.  This  girl  was  in  the  second 
grade,  having  already  repeated  that  grade  two  times.  She  was 
practically  unable  to  read  and  spell,  having  become  worse  in 
these  subjects  of  late  than  she  formerly  was.  In  arithmetic, 
drawing  and  writing  she  was  poor,  but  better  than  in  reading 
and  in  spelling.  In  conduct  she  was  willing  and  docile.  Her 
special  senses  were  normal,  but  her  visual  word  imagery  was 
very  poor.  She  could  not  write  down  a  single  word,  with  any 
certainty,  that  she  had  seen  for  one  second  and  then  attempted 
to  write  down  after  an  interval  of  a  minute.  Words  presented 
orally  she  could  write  out  with  some  success,  but  still  imper- 
fectly. Numbers  and  colors  she  could  write  down  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  out  of  ten.  Her  associative  memory  for  words 
was  almost  entirely  lacking.  Asked  to  write  down  during  five 
minutes  all  the  things  recalled  by  the  word  "school,"  she  wrote 
out  but  six  words.  This  test  was  repeated  several  successive 
days,  with  similar  results.  Her  power  of  attention  was  fair, 
her  reaction-time  for  hearing,  sight  and  touch  being  .46  sec, 
.33  sec,  and  .54  sec,  respectively.  She  solved  the  puzzle  com- 
pletely at  the  fourth  trial,  occupying  ten  minutes,  two  minutes, 
one  and  one-half  minute,  and  one-half  minute,  respectively,  in 
the  different  trials. 

Her  emotional  tone  was  buoyant,  with  tendency  to  excite- 
ment.    Her  prevailing  feeling-reaction  was  sympathetic. 

Her  general  vitality  was  good,  with  the  exception  that  her 
lungs  were  very  inactive,  and  her  powers  of  endurance  slight. 
Her  neuro-muscular  responses  were  awkward  and  feeble.    She 
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seemed  well-nourished,  but  her  muscles  were  soft  and  flabby 
as  if  from  lack  of  proper  exercise.  Nothing  significant  was 
found  in  her  diet,  or  general  habits  of  life,  except  that  she  had 
been  troubled  with  obstinate  constipation.  A  few  months  be- 
fore my  study  was  made  she  had  had  what  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  attack  of  hysteria  in  the  schoolroom,  and  was  taken 
home.  The  night  before,  she  had  been  restless,  screaming  out 
at  times  that  she  had  been  frightened  at  an  automobile  late  in 
the  evening.  Her  mother  attributed  her  restlessness  to  this 
fright.  At  this  time  her  bowels  had  been  badly  constipated  for 
a  period  of  six  days.  Her  physician,  after  the  collapse  in  school, 
diagnosed  her  condition  as  due  to  shock  from  fright  at  the  auto- 
mobile. She  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  was  there  treated  for 
several  weeks.  When  she  returned  to  school  her  general 
health  seemed  good,  but  her  mind  was  in  poor  condition  ;  and 
it  was  at  this  point  that  I  became  interested  in  her. 

In  the  light  of  all  I  could  learn  about  her  history  and  present 
condition,  I  concluded  that  her  mental  defects  were  rooted  in 
nervous  instability  due  to  auto-intoxication  from  poisons  gen- 
erated in  her  system  by  prolonged  constipation,  this  instability 
being  heightened  by  the  shock  she  was  thought  to  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  whole  condition  being  probably  induced  and 
accentuated  by  the  crisis  of  puberty  through  which  she  was 
passing.  I  recommended  that  she  be  removed  from  the  school, 
as  her  condition  was  such  that  she  could  not  profit  by  school 
work,  and  she  might  easily  pass  into  a  state  of  mental  disorder, 
dangerous  at  once  to  herself  and  other  children  in  the  school, 
lam  not  certain  what  was  the  final  disposition  of  this  perplex- 
ing and  unfortunate  case. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  in  both  these  children,  and 
a  thing  that  was  found  in  several  others,  was  the  defective 
word-imagery.  This  was  always  associated  with  inability  to 
read  and  spell,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  one  of  the  common- 
est difficulties  with  the  mentally  backward  child.  It  all  raises 
the  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  have  not  to  do  here  with 
something  analogous  to  visual  aphasia  in  the  insane.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  some  elements  of  agraphia  are  involved.  Prac- 
tically every  backward  child  I  have  studied,  was  defective  in 
the  power  to  visualize  words,  or,  at  least,  in  the  power  to  write 
down  the  words  visualized. 

And  this  raises  two  interesting  questions, — one,  a  neuro- 
psychological one  ;  and  the  other,  a  pedagogical  one.  The  race 
has  but  recently  acquired  the  power  of  using  printed  and 
written  words.  The  whole  neuro-psychical  mechanism  must 
be  imperfectly  developed  in  this  respect,  and  unstable.  We 
know  it  is  easily  afiected  in  old  age,  disease,  and  insanity;  and 
even  under  ordinary  conditions  of  fatigue.     Now  may  not  chil- 
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dren  have  a  very  imperfectly  developed  and  unstable  neuro- 
psychical  mechanism  for  using  visualized  language  ?  And  may 
not  this  imperfect  and  unstable  mechanism  be  most  in  evidence 
in  children  of  backward  general  development  or  of  poor  nervous 
condition  induced  by  disease  of  any  kind  ?  And  as  to  the  ped- 
agogical question, — are  we  not  throwing  too  much  of  a  burden 
upon  the  language  mechanism,  as  it  involves  the  visualization 
of  symbols  and  their  reproduction  in  writing.  Most  of  our 
education  of  children  is  an  education  in  and  through  printed 
and  written  symbols  of  experience.  Is  it  not  time  to  throw  the 
burdens  we  place  upon  young  minds  more  upon  the  tactile  and 
kinaesthetic  perceptions  and  mental  images  which  are  older 
and  more  firmly  established  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  not  only  eliminating  from  our  schools  the  children 
backward  in  the  development  of  the  power  to  get  knowledge 
through  visualized  symbols,  but  also  of  precociously  developing 
and  exhausting  the  powers  of  our  bright  children,  and  thus 
of  hastening  individual  and  racial  senility? 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  HYGIENE  (ABSTRACT) 


By  Wm.  H.  Burnham,  Ph.  D. 


The  scientific  study  of  hygiene  is  recent.  The  popular 
interest  in  hygiene  is  very  old.  Pettenkofer  introduced  the 
scientific  study  of  hygiene  into  the  German  university  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  empirical  study  of  hygiene 
was  begun  in  ancient  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  1500  B.  C. 
On  account  of  the  recency  of  the  more  scientific  study  of  this 
subject  only  relatively  meagre  results  have  yet  been  obtained, 
and  so  large  is  the  field  where  we  lack  definite  and  well- 
established  knowledge  that  hygiene  is  sometimes  called  the 
science  of  the  future.  On  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
interest  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  body  of  common  sense 
wisdom  mingled  with  a  great  mass  of  opinion  and  of  error 
exists.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  hygiene  is  often  sadly 
misunderstood,  on  the  one  hand  by  those  who  think  it  is  not 
yet  a  science ;  on  the  other,  by  those  who  deem  it  largely  a 
collection  of  whims  and  fads. 

A  great  advance,  however,  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the 
scientific  attitude  and  scientific  method  are  now  brought  to 
this  study,  and  the  same  ideals  obtain  in  this  subject  as  in 
other  sciences.  The  aim  is  to  determine  significant  facts  and 
the  relation  of  natural  environment  and  human  development 
and  activity  to  human  health.  The  methods,  as  in  other 
scientific  subjects,  are  induction  from  experience  and  labora- 
tory study  under  controlled  conditions.  Observation,  experi- 
ment, and  verification  are  as  rigorously  demanded  here  as  in 
other  university  subjects.  And  the  aim  is  primarily  to  add 
something  to  human  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
health  rather  than  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  popular  interest. 

As  I  have  said,  however,  on  account  of  the  recency  of 
scientific  research  in  this  field  only  a  relatively  small  nucleus 
of  well-established  truth  has  yet  been  collected  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the  popular  interest, 
there  exists  a  large  mass  of  opinion,  superstition,  and  error. 
Perhaps  the  relations  between  the  scientific  study  and  popular 
opinions  and  practices  may  be  of  general  interest.  Some  of 
these  I  shall  try  to  illustrate. 

I.  First  of  all  we  find  that  the  development  of  hygiene  is 
largely  a  story  of  superstition  and  of  error.     Time  would  fail 
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me  to  recount  the  vagaries  and  superstitions  of  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  and  of  the  middle  ages.  But  a  few 
illustrations  may  be  given  from  modern  times.  As  late  as  the 
i6th  century,  for  example,  we  find  preachers  who  inveighed 
against  the  habit  of  bathing  as  immoral  and  physicians  who 
took  an  attitude  of  wise  suspicion.  This  was  a  period  of  great 
discoveries  and  inventions.  One  of  the  great  inventions  of  the 
renaissance  was  the  making  of  spectacles.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  1 6th  century,  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Netherlands  it 
became  the  fashion  for  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  adults  to  wear 
glasses.  Since  elderly  people  can  see  near  objects  better  by 
means  of  them,  it  was  argued  that  children  when  looking  at 
small  things  should  wear  them.  It  is  believed  that  by  this 
means  the  eyes  were  improved. 

In  fact  the  whole  history  of  child  hygiene  is  rather  pathetic. 
Children  have  been  denied  fruit,  meat,  drink,  perhaps  almost 
everything,  by  the  whims  and  superstitions  of  some  one. 
They  have  been  dosed  with  things  vile  from  tansy  to  human 
excretions.  In  the  schools  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
hygienists  even  to  the  use  of  sulphur  and  tobacco.  As  late  as 
the  1 8th  century  the  lancing  of  the  gums  was  repeatedly  prac- 
ticed upon  infants  to  ease  their  teething. 

In  the  field  of  general  hygiene  nowhere  perhaps  have  there 
been  so  many  delusions  as  in  regard  to  diet.  We  need  not  go 
back  to  the  past ;  for  plenty  of  them  survive  to-day.  We  can 
find  plenty  of  illustrations  in  the  popular  literature.  Every- 
where there  is  conflict  of  opinion.  There  is  scarcely  an  article 
upon  our  tables  which  has  not  been  condemned  by  some  one 
in  the  name  of  hygiene. 

Again,  in  regard  to  ventilation  numerous  errors  have  pre- 
vailed, and  scientists  themselves  have  not  alwaj's  avoided 
them.  First  it  was  noted  that  warm  air  rises,  and  then  from 
this  modicum  of  physical  knowledge  it  was  argued  that  in 
order  to  ventilate  a  room,  the  exhausts  for  foul  air  should  be 
at  the  top,  with  the  results  that  when  warm  fresh  air  was 
introduced  at  the  bottom  much  of  it  passed  out  at  the  top 
without  either  heating  or  ventilating  the  breathing  area. 
Again  it  was  learned  that  the  carbonic  dioxide  expired  from 
the  lungs  is  heavier  than  the  air,  and  forthwith  it  was  argued 
that  exhausts  for  foul  air  should  be  placed  near  the  floor. 
And  still  others  thought  that  the  CO2  rises  at  first  and  then 
sinks.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  carbon  dioxide  in  an  ordinary 
room  is  diffused  like  any  other  gas  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  the  air.  And  CO2  is  not  apparently  dangerous  anyway  in 
the  quantities  in  which  it  is  found  even  in  the  worst  ventilated 
rooms.  It  is  only  because  it  is  usually  found  in  bad  company 
that  we  take  it  as  a  gauge  of  the  impurities  in  the  air. 
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Thus  the  pathway  of  development  in  hygiene  is  strewn  with 
the  fragments  of  exploded  theories.  The  obvious  lesson  is 
that  of  caution  and  humility.  To  the  student  of  hygiene  one 
may  be  tempted  to  adapt  the  words  attributed  to  Averroes, 
'  'An  honest  man  may  derive  pleasure  from  the  theory  of  the 
physician's  art  but  his  conscience  will  never  allow  him  to  pass 
on  to  medical  practice,  however  vast  be  his  knowledge." 
But  there  is  in  this  field  a  considerable  body  of  well-established 
scientific  truth. 

The  test  of  truth  is  merely  the  old  one,  namely,  the  possi- 
bility of  verification  ad  libitum.  For  example,  the  decrease  in 
oxygen  and  the  increase  in  CO2  in  expired  air  are  facts  that 
anybody  can  verify  who  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  and  suit- 
able apparatus.  The  presence  of  a  volatile  poison  organic  in 
expired  air,  thought  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  famous 
experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  and  d'Arsonval,  is  apparently 
not  verifiable  at  pleasure. 

As  students  of  science,  we  learn  to  distinguish  between  facts 
and  opinions,  and  while  we  may  be  sure  of  our  facts  we  should 
doubt  our  interpretation  of  facts. 

The  first  message  of  scientific  hygiene,  then,  is  to  beware  not 
only  of  fads  but  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines. 

A  general  statement  of  the  prime  condition  of  health  may 
perhaps  be  formulated  somewhat  as  follows:  it  is  a  condition 
of  unhindered  functioning  of  all  the  organs  of  the  human 
mechanism.  Without  normal  functioning  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  structure  is  impossible.  And  more  concretely  the 
advantages  of  functional  activity  may  be  illustrated  in  many 
ways.  Take,  for  example,  the  heart  and  the  circulatory 
system.  The  functioning  of  the  heart  not  only  is  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  whole  body,  but  the  health 
of  this  organ  itself  depends  upon  its  activity,  and  cardiac  dis- 
ease is  often  cured  by  stimulating  its  exercise. 

Thus  the  second  doctrine  of  hygiene  is  the  gospel  of  work. 

If  the  key  note  of  positive  hygiene  is  work,  the  key  note  of 
what  may  be  called  negative  or  prohibitive  hygiene  is  cleanli- 
ness. So  far  as  prohibitive  hygiene  is  concerned  the  word 
cleanliness  is  almost  synonomous  with  hygiene.  If  it  were 
possible  to  have  clean  food,  pure  water,  clean  air,  and  cleanly 
habits,  the  death  rate  would  be  enormously  decreased,  and 
sickness  would  be  a  relatively  rare  phenomenon.  The  studies 
of  the  late  Dr.  Harrington  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  and  of  other  investigators  indicate  that  the  appalling 
mortality  among  young  children  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  is  due  to  dirty  milk.  While  unclean  food  is  not 
as  dangerous  apparently  for  older  children,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  cause  of  much  illness. 
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If  I  should  describe  in  detail  the  conditions  of  filth  in  the 
streets  and  public  halls  and  public  conveyances  of  the  modern 
city,  you  would,  I  fear,  leave  this  room  in  disgust.  I  am  sure 
that  the  time  will  come  when  men  will  look  back  to  the  urban 
conditions  of  to-day  with  much  the  same  horror  as  we  think 
of  the  indescribable  practices  of  our  ancestors  a  few  genera- 
tions ago. 

If  our  practices  in  regard  to  hygiene  are  an  inheritance 
from  the  long  distant  past,  our  popular  opinions  are  medieval 
in  their  crudeness.  The  scientific  gauge  of  cleanliness  is  the 
number  of  bacteria  present,  and  by  this  token  the  inside  of  the 
body  should  be  kept  clean  as  well  as  the  outside ;  and  clean 
food  and  clean  air  are  quite  as  essential  as  clean  clothing,  and 
clean  faces. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  hygiene  we  see  that  how- 
ever clean  the  food  that  one  takes  into  the  mouth,  if  the  teeth 
are  decayed,  or  if  the  soundest  teeth  are  unwashed,  then  it 
becomes  loaded  with  bacteria  before  it  enters  the  stomach. 
And  again  when  we  eat  improper  food,  or  too  much  food,  or 
fail  to  chew  our  food,  fermentation  occurs,  and  the  whole 
intestinal  tract  is  made  foul. 

Again  clean  air  is  necessary  as  well  as  pure  water.  But 
while  we  turn  with  disgust  from  dirt  that  we  can  see,  we  are 
usually  tolerant  of  dirt  often  quite  as  filthy  and  more  dan- 
gerous that  we  can  only  smell,  or  see  with  a  microscope.  From 
the  scientific  point  of  view  clean  air  is  only  common  decency  ; 
for  it  is  distinctly  practicable.  In  the  best  hotels  they  use 
the  modern  method  of  vacuum  cleaning  and  are  able  to  reduce 
dust  and  bacteria  to  a  minimum,  and  afibrd  their  guests  com- 
fort as  well  as  increased  protection  from  disease.  Even  b}-- 
means  of  the  kerosene  oil  brush  the  dust  is  enormously  re- 
duced. If  we  can  trust  tests  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  in  Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago  in  schoolrooms  where 
this  brush  had  been  used  for  a  year  and  in  other  rooms  where 
it  had  not  been  used,  other  conditions  being  largely  the  same, 
a  culture  developed  an  average  of  5  bacteria  per  square  foot 
where  the  oil  brush  was  used,  as  against  218  where  ordin- 
ary sweeping  was  practiced. 

Thus  the  third  doctrine  of  hygiene  is  cleanliness. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  university  attitude 
toward  hygiene  and  to  show  some  of  the  relations  between  the 
scientific  study  of  this  subject  and  the  popular  interests  and 
opinions  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  health.  While 
scientific  hygiene  is  slow  aud  cautious,  using  the  method  of 
induction  from  experience  and  experimentation,  and  while  it 
accepts  results  only  tentatively  until  subjected  to  the  tests  of 
experiment  and  verification,   when  results  have  been  estab- 
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lished  by  these  methods,  it  has  complete  confidence  in  any 
ideals  based  upon  them,  and  believes  that  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  such  ideals  is  only  a  question  of  time ;  recall,  for 
example,  the  ideal  of  exterminating  mosquitoes  in  order  to 
give  protection  from  yellow  fever,  or  that  of  supplying  clean 
milk  to  save  children  from  diarrhea  diseases. 

In  the  part  of  the  field  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
namely,  in  school  hygiene,  we  have  good  illustrations  of  this 
in  recent  years.  At  the  time  of  the  first  summer  school  held 
at  this  University,  in  1892,  certain  ideals  based  upon  scientific 
study  were  presented.  At  that  time  adjustable  seats  and 
desks,  tests  of  the  physical  condition  of  school  children,  school 
baths,  and  the  idea  of  complete  cleanliness  in  schoolrooms, 
were  largely  vagaries  of  scientific  theorists.  One  prominent 
educator  complained  that  we  did  not  want  to  leave  all  good 
things  for  our  grandchildren.  But  less  than  twenty  years 
have  passed,  and  now  adjustable  seats  and  desks  are  recog- 
nized as  essentials  in  every  good  school ;  tests  of  the  senses 
and  of  the  general  physical  condition  of  school  children  are 
coming  to  be  required  by  law;  and  modern  methods  of  clean- 
ing by  vacuum  methods  have  already  been  introduced  into 
some  buildings  used  for  academic  purposes,  notably  in  a  new 
public  schoolhouse  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  This  method 
actually  removes  dust  and  makes  possible  a  degree  of  clean- 
liness in  the  air  that  is  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  uni- 
versity hygienists  of  twenty  years  ago.  Thus  scientific  hygiene 
is  not  afraid  of  ideals  when  based  upon  scientific  results,  and 
it  adopts  the  words  of  Dr.  Richardson,  "Utopia  is  but  another 
name  for  time." 

Hygiene  as  a  university  subject  stands  in  a  somewhat 
unique  position  because  of  the  popular  interest  in  matters 
relating  to  health  and  because  the  problems  in  the  practice  of 
hygiene  must  be  solved  at  once  as  best  they  may  in  the  light 
of  what  knowledge  we  have.  But  in  spite  of  the  popular 
demand  for  quick  results  on  the  one  hand  and  the  popular 
indifference  to  scientific  teachings  on  the  other,  the  methods 
of  hygiene  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  sciences  ;  its 
ideals  are  much  the  same  ;  and  it  develops  the  same  spirit. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  AIR  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 
UPON  CHII^DREN 


Wii,i,iAM  Perry  North rup,  M.  D.,  New  York  City 


What  is  bad  air?  Dr.  Burnham  has  led  up  to  it  by  stating 
what  Brown-Sequard  and  d'Arsonval  thought  it  to  be.  Long 
ago  they  wrote  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  breath  poison- 
ing, that  the  breath  of  one  person  was  poisonous  to  another. 
What  do  we  mean  by  bad  air?  Diminished  oxygen  ?  increased 
CO 2?  For  example,  if  you  go  into  a  political  mass  meeting 
on  a  warm  summer  evening,  would  you  find  there  bad  air  ? 
That  is  the  kind  of  air  we  are  thinking  of:  the  air  of  a  crowded 
assembly.  When  you  first  enter  there  is  no  word  to  express 
the  smell  except  one,  that  begins  with  s  and  ends  with  k  and 
isn't  skunk.  There  is  a  malodorous  element  which  closes  the 
larynx  and  you  either  fly  out  or  sink  to  the  floor. 

Soon  after  Brown-Sequard  published  his  conclusions  Paul  of 
Breslau  started  in  his  laboratory  to  find  out  if  there  really  were 
such  a  thing  as  "breath  poison."  He  built  a  cabinet  just  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  enter,  sit  down  and  conduct  experiments 
as  to  the  temperature  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  body,  the  moisture 
of  the  contained  space,  the  oxygen,  CO2,  etc.  The  cabinet 
was  air-tight.  Paul  gradually  worked  up  to  the  point  where 
he  could  stay  four  and  a  half  hours  in  this  glass  cabinet.  The 
quality  of  air  it  may  be  assumed  would  be  identical  with  that 
in  a  political  mass  meeting  at  about  ten  o'clock.  Now,  to 
make  the  story  short,  when  the  temperature  of  that  cabinet  was 
60°  or  a  little  more,  he  could  stay  four  and  a  quarter  hours  and 
feel  no  symptoms  from  it.  When  he  increased  that  temperature 
from  60°  to  72°,  something  distinctly  happened.  The  symptoms 
that  were  then  felt  we  regard  as  the  symptoms  of  acute  poison- 
ing. When  the  temperature  crept  up  from  70°  to  72°,  he 
measured  the  surface  temperature  of  his  forehead  and  different 
parts  of  his  body,  beneath  the  usual  clothing,  and  he  found  that 
the  temperature  of  his  body  increased.  When  it  reached  three 
degrees,  he  felt  a  little  mental  dullness,  then  a  band-like  feel- 
ing around  his  forehead,  then  headache,  then  vertigo  and 
nausea,  then  he  was  about  to  faint.  These  symptoms  he  calls 
the  symptoms  due  to  bad  air,  or  acute  poisoning. 

Now  note,  that  while  the  temperature  of  this  cabinet  was 
60°.  he  felt  no  bad  symptoms,  while  at  72°,  he  felt  all  these 
symptoms.  When  he  had  run  the  temperature  up  to  70°,  his 
body  being  still  within,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  cabinet  and 
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breathed  the  air  of  the  laboratory ;  but  it  did  him  no  good,  he 

felt  no  better.  Then  a  man  from  outside  breathed  the  air  of 
the  cabinet  (through  his  mouth)  but  without  bad  effect.  These 
complete  experiments  successfully  prove  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "breath  poison."  What  is  it  that  gave  the  man 
headache,  vertigo,  and  nausea?  Not  what  he  breathed  appar- 
ently. The  ultimate  conclusion  of  all  this  is  that  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  poisoning  which  the  human  being  experiences  in 
a  crowded  assembly  is  first  of  all  increased  body  temperature. 
When  he  had  entered  the  cabinet,  the  temperature  having 
been  raised  to  72°,  in  fifteen  minutes  he  was  dropping 
in  a  faint.  Heat  then  is  an  element.  Again,  it  is  a  question 
of  moisture.  In  this  laboratory  experiment,  when  he  had 
reached  four  and  a  quarter  hours  and  he  had,  on  gradually  in- 
creasing the  temperature  experienced  the  symptoms  of  acute 
poisoning,  he  touched  a  button,  starting  an  electric  fan, — and 
all  his  symptoms  disappeared.  When  the  electric  fan  disturbed 
the  steam  jacket  investing  his  body  the  moisture  began  to 
evaporate.  The  gradual  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  body,  or 
heat-storing,  is  the  danger.  The  mere  stirring  up  the  air  and 
parting  with  the  body  heat  caused  the  return  to  the  normal. 
He  tested  the  carbon  dioxide,  it  was  increased  ;  he  tested  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  cabinet ;  it  was  diminished  ;  but  in 
negligible  quantities.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  poison  received 
from  this  malodorous  atmosphere  ?  No,  he  says.  He  proved 
that  there  is  no  harm  from  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  nor 
from  the  malodorous  emanations.  (See  Zeitschrift  fiir  Hy- 
giene, published  in  Breslau,  in  1905.) 

Why  does  the  lady  faint  in  the  theatre  and  what  should  we 
do  for  her  ?  W^hy  does  she  faint  in  the  second  or  third  act  ? 
Why  not  in  the  first  or  fourth  act  ?  When  she  goes  into  the 
theatre  the  air  is  not  surcharged  with  moisture,  and  she  is  not 
over-heated.  She  does  not  faint  in  the  last  act,  because  people 
have  complained  and  have  secured  a  change  of  air.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  act  there  is  bad  air.  If  you  cannot  get  the  lady 
to  the  window,  you  will  probably  fan  her  face,  which  does  but 
little  good.  It  is  better  to  fan  the  whole  atmosphere  around 
her,  disturbing  the  steam  jacket,  so  that  she  can  get  rid  of  her 
body  heat.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  breath  poisoning,  but  of  heat- 
storing.  Professor  Giessler,  an  Alpine  climber,  in  going  up 
the  Alps  stopped  to  rest  in  a  hut.  It  was  cold  and  they  all 
slept  on  the  floor  in  a  room  together.  The  professor  got  up 
first  to  see  if  they  were  going  to  have  a  clear  sunrise.  When 
became  back  he  couldn't  initiate  the  first  act  of  inspiration. 
Why?  The  air  was  so  malodorous  that  it  closed  his  larynx  by  a 
spasm.  Put  a  cat's  head  in  a  football  (the  body  outside  it)  and 
she  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Put  the  whole  cat  in  the  football 
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(head  outside)  and  she  will  have  a  fit  on  account  of  heat- 
storing.  Look  up  the  records  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany on  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  According  to  the  original 
register  of  Hollowell,  146  people  went  into  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  and  were  shut  up  through  one  hot  night  in  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  There  were  two  small  windows.  Those  who 
stood  next  to  the  windows  were  the  last  to  die,  but  some  of 
them  died  right  at  the  window..  If  there  was  any  oxygen, 
they  got  it ;  but  they  died  from  Warmestaung. 

Argument — Acute  poisoning  from  bad  air  of  crowded  assem- 
blies—  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  fainting  —  arise  not  from 
breath  poison,  that  is,  breath  of  other  persons,  nor  from  ex- 
halations and  malodorous  emanations  of  human  bodies,  but 
from  heat  accumulation  in  the  body  or  Warmestaung.  This 
accumulation  arises  from  an  inability  of  the  body  to  unwarm 
(entwarmen)  itself  and  this  in  turn  is  due  to  the  surrounding 
elevated  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  moisture  of  atmos- 
phere, and  stagnation  of  atmosphere,  allowing  the  body  to 
surround  itself  with  a  steam  jacket.  Illustration — hot,  sultry 
(stagnant,  moist)  summer  day.  Evaporation,  parting  with 
body  heat,  is  necessary  to  life,  in  health  and  sickness. 

Good  air  is  dry,  flowing,  out-door  atmospheric  air.  The  en- 
tire body  requires  ventilation,  evaporation,  "unwarming." 

The  application  is  obvious. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRAINING  THE  GROWING 
CHILD  IN  CORRECT  POSTURAL  HABITS 


By  JOBL  E.  Goi.dthwa.it,  M.  D.,  Boston 


The  privilege  of  speaking  before  such  a  gathering  as  this 
was  welcomed  with  genuine  satisfaction  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offered  to  emphasize  that  which  seems  to  me  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  or  too  often  repeated, — the  impor- 
tance of  the  training  of  children  so  that  the  use  of  their  bodies 
shall  be  performed  with  the  minimum  of  waste  of  energy. 

The  terms,  "conservation  of  energy,"  "the  avoidance  of 
friction,"  and  "utilization  of  waste,"  have  far  greater  signifi- 
cance than  their  simple  application  to  material  things.  The 
human  body,  which  is  a  delicately  balanced  machine,  if  it  is  to 
develop  its  greatest  efficiency,  must  be  used  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  energy. 

When  the  body  is  rightly  poised  all  of  the  structures  are  in 
a  condition  of  balance.  There  is  no  undue  strain,  none  of  the 
muscles  are  used  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
maintained  easily  without  any  undue  effort  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Not  only  are  the  muscles  and  ligaments  used  without 
strain,  but  in  this  correct  poise  the  visceral  functions  are  car- 
ried on  vnth  the  least  possible  difficulty.  When  we  stand  erect 
the  chest  is  high,  the  breastbone  and  ribs  are  raised  so  that 
there  is  the  largest  amount  of  space  available  for  the  use  and 
the  greatest  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart. 
In  this  erect  position  also  the  abdominal  organs  are  so  placed 
that  there  is  no  disturbance  with  the  circulation  suppljnng 
them  and  their  function  is  performed  \sdthout  effort.  If  the 
body  is  allowed  to  droop  the  centre  of  gra\'ity  is  thrown  farther 
forward  than  normal,  and  not  only  are  the  muscles  of  the  back 
subjected  to  undue  strain,  resulting  in  back  fatigue  and  weak- 
ness, but  in  this  drooping  position  the  chest  is  flattened,  and 
since  the  abdominal  muscles  must  be  relaxed,  the  support  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  must  be  weakened.  This  must  interfere 
with  the  function  of  the  \'iscera  located  in  these  two  ca\aties. 
Not  only  this,  but  with  the  weakening  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  which  must  result  from  use  in  such  positions,  not  only 
is  the  circulation  in  the  muscles  less  free,  but  since  the  circu- 
lation in  the  spinal  cord  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  circula- 
tion in  the  spinal  muscles,  it,  too,  must  be  affected.     Since  in 
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this  spinal  cord  are  the  nerve  centres  which  have  to  do  with  the 
control  of  both  the  muscles  and  viscera,  the  effect  of  such  a  dis- 
turbance of  circulation  must  be  evident.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  question  of  poise  concerns  far  more  than  simply  the 
aesthetic  use  of  the  body,  but  involves  the  entire  body,  and  that 
no  part,  either  the  physical,  the  mental,  or  the  spiritual,  can 
be  fully  developed  unless  use  without  friction  or  waste  of  en- 
ergy is  possible. 

The  great  problem  that  concerns  those  who  have  to  do  with 
the  training  of  children  is  to  show  them  proper  methods  for 
the  use  of  the  body  so  that  the  correct  attitudes  become  habit- 
ual, and  if  this  can  be  achieved,  a  stronger  and  finer  race  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  result. 

The  question  of  posture,  concerns  not  simply  the  standing 
positions,  but  in  all  use  there  should  be  the  least  possible  waste. 
The  seated  positions  are  of  much  importance,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  bad  postures  are  assumed  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  who  has  much  to  do  with  children  in  school. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  posture,  not  only  should  an 
effort  be  made  to  strengthen  the  muscles  and  to  stimulate  the 
child  to  assume  such  postures,  but  the  adjustment  of  the  cloth- 
ing so  that  there  will  be  no  undue  strain  upon  the  shoulders  is 
important,  as  are  all  other  habits  or  elements  that  could  be 
harmful  elements  in  the  obtaining  of  the  ideal  position. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  to  a  child  about  posture.  We 
must  find  out  the  reason  for  curvature  and  the  trouser-pocket 
attitude.  Girls  should  be  costumed  rightly.  To  have  all  the 
clothing  supported  by  a  waist  with  the  supporting  straps  at  the 
tip  of  the  shoulder  is  wrong,  because  the  weight  of  the  clothing 
rests  on  the  movable  part  of  the  shoulder,  which  means  fatigue 
and  stooped  shoulders.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  corset. 
The  straight-front  corset  is  better  than  the  flat-backed  corset, 
which  throws  the  shoulders  forward,  flattens  the  stomach  and 
chest,  but  no  corset  that  disturbs  the  normal  curves  of  the  body 
should  be  used.  My  feeling  is  that  posture  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  we  have  at  the  present  time.  It  is  by  training 
the  child  to  correct  use  of  the  body  that  we  shall  cultivate 
spiritual,  mental  and  physical  efficiency  that  we  shall  be  proud  of. 

There  can  be  no  greater  service  to  mankind  at  the  present 
time  than  to  make  it  possible  for  our  children  as  they  develop 
to  use  their  bodies  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  the  mini- 
mum of  waste  of  energy,  so  that  there  will  be  the  greatest 
amount  of  reserve  energy  available  for  whatever  use,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  spiritual,  to  which  the  individual  may  be 
subjected  later  on  in  life. 


THE  WELFARE  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN 


By  E.  R.  Johnstone,  Superintendent  of  the  N.  J.   Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Girls  and  Boys. 


As  I  am  the  only  feeble-minded  man  on  the  programme,  I  am 
to  be  pardoned  for  speaking  on  the  welfare  of  feeble-minded 
children.  The  need  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  is  evi- 
dent to  a  few  but  it  is  entirely  lost  in  the  minds  of  most  people. 
They  do  not  stop  to  think  about  the  "special"  children.  We 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  epileptic, 
and  the  feeble-minded  as  "special"  children,  particularly  when 
they  appear  in  the  public  schools.  These  children  all  need 
special  care,  and  the  feeble-minded  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
others. 

Most  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded there  are.  The  most  conservative  estimates  place  the 
number  at  150,000,  about  10,000  of  whom  are  being  cared  for 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A  number  of  special  classes 
are  being  organized  for  the  backward  and  special  children,  and 
as  the  number  of  "special  classes"  increases,  it  is  being  found 
that  the  actual  number  of  feeble-minded  is  greater  than  was 
ever  suspected.  Some  say  that  one-tenth  of  the  children  at- 
tending public  schools  are  feeble-minded,  some  that  at  least 
25%  of  the  public  school  attendants  require  the  attention  of  a 
specialist.  I  would  not  argue  the  matter.  Cut  it  down  to  one 
or  two  per  cent.,  if  you  please,  making  it  so  low  that  every  one 
will  agree,  the  fact  remains  that  the  number  of  those  requiring 
definite  attention  is  suflBcient  to  warrant  looking  after. 

The  number  attending  the  schools  is  small  compared  with 
the  number  that  never  get  into  the  schools.  The  States  do 
not  make  suflScient  provision  for  their  feeble-minded  wards. 
Every  institution  has  a  large  waiting  list,  and  for  the  present 
at  least  we  must  expect  to  find  a  number  of  them  in  the  special 
classes.  The  real  reason  for  taking  the  feeble-minded  child 
out  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  public  schools  is  so  that  the 
normal  child  may  have  his  rightful  attention.  The  teacher 
with  39  normal  children  and  one  backward  child  will  of  neces- 
sity give  more  than  one-fortieth  of  her  time  to  the  backward 
child,  and  this  is  unfair  to  the  others. 

Many  of  the  mentally  deficient  are  neither  in  institutions 
nor  in  the  "special  classes,"  and  a  very  large  number  are  the 
representatives  of  degenerate  families.     Here  is  where  we  face 
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a  serious  matter.  If  feeble-minded  people  would  only  do  dan- 
gerous things,  they  would  call  attention  to  themselves.  It  is 
the  exceptional  one,  however,  who  does  this.  Most  of  them 
are  harmless,  therefore  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  them. 
We  do  not  realize  their  number,  nor  the  fact  that  they  go  on 
marrying  and  the  number  increases  steadily. 

When  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  are  struck  by  the  im- 
mense number  coming  into  the  world  all  the  time.  Our  alms- 
houses all  over  the  country  are  the  homes  of  irresponsible 
mothers  of  illegitimate,  feeble-minded  children.  These  women 
go  to  the  almshouses  in  the  fall  and  leave  in  the  spring,  only 
to  return  with  a  child  the  next  fall,  and  there  is  no  law  to  pro- 
hibit such  movement  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

In  some  way  the  stream  of  degeneracy  must  be  checked. 
We  do  not  seem  to  know  how.  For  a  number  of  years,  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  for  unsexing,  but  we  have  been  very 
slow  to  work  along  this  line.  However,  definite  work  has 
been  done  in  some  places.  In  Indiana,  last  year  about  800 
were  unsexed.  Personally,  I  object  to  the  partial  operation, 
which  leaves  all  of  the  passions  and  desires;  for  much  disease 
has  resulted.  The  complete  operation  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  only  other  remedy,  and  one  with  which  every  one  seems  to 
agree,  is  permanent  custodial  care.  These  people  must  have 
happiness,  comfort,  work  and  play,  but  never  be  allowed  to 
bring  into  the  world  another  like  themselves.  Most  of  the 
States  are  working  with  this  thought  in  mind  now. 

I  would  say  a  word  about  the  kind  of  training  given  in  our 
institution.  There  are  still  some  institutions  and  very  many 
primary  classes  in  the  public  schools  giving  too  much  em- 
phasis to  the  three  R's.  In  our  institution  particularly,  we 
find  that  much  time  is  wasted  upon  the  children  who  will 
never  be  able  to  use  to  their  advantage,  or  for  the  good  of  any- 
one else,  writing,  reading,  and  arithemetic,  such  as  they  are 
taught.  The  feeble-minded  child  learns  very  slowly,  and  it  is 
wrong  to  let  him  waste  his  time  with  things  that  are  non- 
essential. Even  in  the  public  schools,  we  too  frequently  teach 
children  things  that  they  cannot  understand.  We  dej)cnd  upon 
their  memory.  In  our  institution  we  are  fond  of  mentioning  the 
jabber  wok  for  the  sake  of  our  visitors  who  do  not  see  the 
point.  The  jabber  wok,  you  know,  is  a  big  thing  that  has 
ears  like  a  wuuk,  a  tail  like  a  skeewink,  feet  like  a  wampte- 
scan,  a  head  like  a  squidicum-squee,  and  a  body  like  a  roto- 
rette.     Now  of  course  you  all  know  what  a  jabber  wok  is. 

Feeble-minded  children  seem  to  have  good  memories. 
Parents  frequently  say  to  us,  "There  is  nothing  very  much 
wrong  with  this  child.  He  has  a  splendid  memory."  But 
though  the  children  have  good  memories,  they  do  not  under- 
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Stand.  We  feel  that  much  of  the  public  school  work  depends 
upon  memory  and  not  enough  on  understanding.  They  are 
teaching  the  children  what  a  jabber  wok  is.  So  in  our  insti- 
tution, manual  or  vocational  training  gets  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. We  want  the  child  to  feel  all  the  time,  to  do  all  the 
time,  and  to  know  all  the  time.  We  praise  and  do  not  allow 
our  people  to  find  fault.  We  must  encourage.  With  the 
ergograph,  you  can  demonstrate  that  praise  gives  energy  and 
blame  takes  it  away. 

The  duty  of  the  institution  is  not  fulfilled  when  it  merely 
cares  for  the  institution's  wards.  It  must  contribute  to  the 
public  schools  the  thought  that  everything  they  do  can  be  done 
upon  this  basis.  In  our  institution  there  are  two  things  un- 
der way  now.  One  is  the  Laboratory  where  children  are 
tested  and  where  we  are  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
condition  and  the  best  methods  of  prevention;  the  other  is  the 
Summer  School  for  teachers,  which  is  conducted  each  year  for 
six  weeks  and  in  which  we  aim  to  give  training  to  public 
school  teachers  contemplating  work  with  "special"  children. 
Life  in  such  an  institution  is  a  pleasant  one.  The  institutions 
themselves  are  beautiful  places.  Ours  has  250  acres  of  land, 
10  acres  of  groves,  and  25  acres  in  lawns.  We  have  enter- 
tainments at  least  weekly.  We  celebrate  everything  that  any 
one  can  think  of.  We  have  the  merr>'- go- round  and  donkey 
wagon,  the  Play  Field  and  the  Zoo.  In  everything  we  try  to 
make  the  children  express  themselves.  Repression  is  elimi- 
nated as  far  as  possible.  Everything  is  a  special  privilege, 
and  therefore  everything  is  a  pleasure  to  do. 

There  is  one  more  thing  you  might  wish  to  know  about,  and 
that  is  our  secret  society.  You  may  join  it  if  you  can  learn 
the  sign.  There  are  many  secrets  in  this  society,  all  so  pro- 
found that  no  one  knows  them,  not  even  myself.  It  has  a 
password  and  sign,  and  the  password  is  "Do  you  belong?" 
and  the  sign,  a  smile.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  you  are 
downcast,  or  have  been  annoyed  by  some  normal  person,  or 
things  do  not  look  bright,  to  have  a  little  feeble-minded  child 
come  to  you  and  looking  in  your  face  say,  with  a  pleasant, 
happy  manner,  "Do  you  belong?"  It  clears  the  atmosphere 
and  you  smile.  Now  iijou  wish  to  belong,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  give  the  sign. 


THE    WORK    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    ASSOCIATION 

FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

POOR  IN  SAVING  CHILD  LIFE. 


By  Mr.  Robert  W.  Bruejre,  General  Agent  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 


I  find  such  an  address  as  Dr.  Johnstone's  especially  inspir- 
ing. The  principal  aim  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  used  to  be  so  to  train  them 
as  to  make  them  indistinguishable  from  normal  children.  The 
theory  seemed  to  be  that  such  a  course  conduced  most  to  the 
happiness  of  the  unfortunate  children  by  freeing  them  from 
the  ridicule  of  their  companions.  The  tragic  results  are  well 
known.  They  not  only  fell  victims  to  unspeakable  abuses  but 
their  numbers  increased  on  all  hands  like  the  progeny  of  the 
Jukes.  To-day  workers  in  this  field  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  feeble-minded  are  served  by  taking 
account  of  the  best  interests  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  the 
feeble-minded  are  accordingly  being  segregated  so  that  they 
shall  not  through  their  offspring  be  a  growing  menace  to  the 
state.  By  thus  caring  for  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  health  we  are  discovering  that  we  are  giving  them  the 
best  protection  against  the  evils  which  beset  them  when  they 
are  cast  into  the  world  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  securing  to  them  a  genuine  opportunity  to  enjoy  life 
in  the  fullest  measure  possible  to  their  condition.  The  Letch- 
worth  Village,  as  the  farm  colony  for  the  feeble-minded  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York,  is  called,  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

A  similar  change  is  taking  place  in  our  attitude  toward  our 
infant  death  rate.  It  used  to  be  a  frequent  saying  that  if  a 
baby  died  the  philanthropic  agency  performed  its  full  and 
most  humane  duty  in  furnishing  the  means  for  the  child's 
burial.  This  was  not  only  poor  religion,  it  was  exceedingly 
bad  business;  it  was  one  manifestation  of  the  cheapness  in  which 
we  have  held  human  life.  We  have  been  as  extravagantly 
wasteful  of  human  beings  as  we  have  been  of  our  other  mag- 
nificent natural  resources.  We  have  moved  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts  across  the  virgin  soil  of  our  continent,  remaining  in 
one  spot  only  long  enough  to  exhaust  its  fertility  and  leaving 
behind  us  abandoned  farms  as  we  greedily  made  our  way 
westward.     We  have  cut  and  burned  our  forests  without  re- 
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placing  them,  we  have  cast  on  the  culm  coal  enough  to  supply 
a  more  thrifty  nation.  And,  likewise,  we  have  been  ruthless 
in  our  consumption  of  human  life.  Read  the  Pittsburg  Sur- 
vey and  see  how  quick  we  are  to  throw  human  beings  upon 
the  junk  heap.  And  we  take  no  intelligent  measures  to  re- 
place them,  either.  The  National  Census  Bureau  tells  us  that 
our  birth  rate  is  declining,  but  we  are  content  to  neglect  our 
native  stock  so  long  as  we  can  import  cheaper  and  ever  cheaper 
European  labor.  How  we  have  ransacked  Europe  from 
Sweden  to  Roumania!  But  here,  too,  the  social  conscience  is 
beginning  to  have  its  effect  and  curiously  enough  it  is  mani- 
festing itself  most  interestingly  not  in  philanthropy  but  in 
business.  Certain  life  insurance  companies,  for  example,  are 
beginning  to  see  the  financial  value  of  including  the  services 
of  a  trained  nurse  and  a  physician  in  the  privileges  extended 
to  policy  holders.  It  costs  less  to  check  sickness,  these  com- 
panies find,  than  to  pay  sick  benefits;  it  is  more  profitable  to 
prevent  death  than  to  settle  premature  claims. 

A  similar  development  of  our  social  conscience  is  turning 
our  attention  to  the  enormous  extent  of  our  infant  death  rate. 
In  New  York  City,  for  example,  where  the  death  rate  among 
infants  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world,  about  17,000  children 
under  one  year  of  age  die  annually,  90%  of  them,  medical  ex- 
perts tell  us,  from  preventable  causes.  In  the  country  at 
large  it  is  estimated  that  375,000  children  under  one  year  of 
age  die  annually.  As  an  industrial  nation  can  we  afford  this 
loss?  With  a  declining  birth  rate  what  effect  upon  the  health, 
vitality  and  future  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  this  blind 
squandering  of  human  life  likely  to  have?  We  used  to  be  in- 
terested primarily  in  crippled  children,  children  who  were 
handicapped,  children  whose  obvious  suffering  moved  our  com- 
passion. In  these  we  are  interested  still;  but  we  are  even  more 
concerned  with  the  healthy  child,  the  child  whom  common, 
sensible  precautions  can  keep  from  getting  crippled.  We  are 
beginning  to  be  concerned  not  with  the  child  only,  but  with 
the  life  in  the  child.  Life,  human  life  more  especially,  we  are 
beginning  to  appraise  as  the  most  precious  of  all  commodities 
upon  which  our  earthly  economy  depends. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  has  conducted  some  interesting  experiments  in  sav- 
ing child  life.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  the  establishment  of 
special  institutions  for  the  care  of  crippled  children,  it  inau- 
gurated the  public  baths  and  the  vacation  schools  in  New 
York,  and  through  its  experiments  it  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Almost  the  entire  energy  of  its 
Fresh  Air  Department   is  directed   to  the  saving  of  life   in 
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children.  First  there  is  Sea  Breeze,  the  Association's  fresh  air 
home  at  Coney  Island,  once  primarily  a  picnic  ground  for  day 
excursions,  now  a  convalescent  home  and  school  where  during 
the  summer  more  than  30,000  mothers  and  children  go  for  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  ot  tenement  conditions  and  more  than 
4,000  mothers  and  little  children  spend  an  average  period  of  9 
days  watched  over  by  doctors  and  nurses  and  protected  from 
worry  and  care.  I<ast  summer  the  Association  sent  to  Sea 
Breeze  599  sick  babies  of  whom  5  died,  a  death  rate  of  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  Sea  Breeze  and  the  accumula- 
ting waiting  list,  Junior  Sea  Breeze  was  started  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  4  years  ago  with  its  shacks  for  the  accommodation  of 
60  sick  babies,  its  diet  kitchen,  its  corps  of  district  nurses.  It 
has,  during  the  4  years,  reached  41,678  mothers  and  babies, 
cared  for  708  sick  babies  in  its  shacks,  and  by  co-operating 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and  all  other  agencies  in  the 
ward  in  which  it  is  situated,  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
reduction  of  the  infant  death  rate  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  this  work  in 
behalf  of  infants  has  been  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
chief  responsibility  for  the  infant  death  rate  lies  with  our  neg- 
lect of  working  mothers  before  the  birth  of  their  children.  In 
order  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  possible  effect  upon  the 
death  rate  of  thorough  protection  of  the  mothers,  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  past  two  years  has  conducted  an  experiment 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  dijfficult  to  estimate.  Nurses 
have  been  sent  into  the  homes  of  the  mothers  who  have  turned 
to  the  Association  for  assistance  to  make  the  condition  of 
their  homes  appropriate  for  the  coming  of  the  new  life.  What 
these  nurses  can  accomplish  is  indicated  by  the  following 
facts :  The  infant  death  rate  in  New  York  City  is  approxi- 
mately 14%;  in  the  homes  of  135  women  whom  the  Caroline 
Rest  nurses  visited  after  their  babies  had  been  born  and  had 
fallen  sick,  there  were  22  infant  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  17%; 
in  the  homes  of  202  mothers  whom  the  nurses  taught  and 
cared  for  before  their  children  came,  there  were  only  9  infant 
deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  4.9%,  and  this  result  was  j^ecured 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  the  nurses  in  the  city  a  Caro- 
line Rest  convalescent  home  and  school  for  mothers  has  been 
established  at  Hart.sdale,  New  York.  The  object  of  this  in- 
stitution is  not  only  to  provide  convalescent  care  for  the  sick 
mothers  but  to  educate  them  in  the  management  of  their 
homes  and  in  personal  and  child  hygiene.  It  is  equipped  with 
demonstration  rooms  of  all  kinds  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  of 
cooking  and  for  the  use  of  nurses  in  instructing  the  mothers 
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how  to  bathe  and  dress  their  children,  etc.  The  course  at  Harts- 
dale  is  planned  with  a  view  to  making  the  three  weeks  which 
the  mothers  ordinarily  spend  there  of  maximum  use  to  them  in 
their  homes.  The  day  a  mother  arrives  with  her  baby  she  sim- 
ply rests  and  adjusts  herself  to  her  new  surroundings.  The 
next  morning,  if  her  condition  justifies  the  exertion,  she  is 
given  a  lesson  in  bathing  her  baby.  First  she  washes  out  the 
bath  tub  and  the  bath  basins — utensils  which  she  may  never 
before  have  known — and  then  bathes  and  dresses  the  baby  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  nurse.  Every  day  she  does  this  under 
careful  supervision.  Next  she  is  taught  to  clean  the  ice  box 
in  which  the  milk  is  kept,  then  to  sterilize  the  dishes  used  in 
preparing  the  baby's  food.  The  third  lesson  informs  her  how 
to  make  the  baby's  barley  water  and  the  milk  and  barley 
mixture  which  is  given  when  the  mother's  own  milk  is  scant. 
In  the  fourth  lesson  she  washes  and  sterilizes  the  feeding  bot- 
tles, and  in  the  fifth  she  washes  the  nipples.  In  the  sixth  she 
prepares  boiled  water  for  the  baby  to  drink  and  boracic  acid  to 
wash  its  eyes  and  mouth — always  under  the  supervision  of  the 
nurse.  During  their  stay  the  mothers  are  also  taught  how  to 
give  a  colon  irrigation  and  many  learn  to  do  it  very  well.  At 
the  new  home  all  of  the  mothers  are  taught  to  bathe  and  at- 
tend to  their  children  in  classes.  It  is  believed  that  this  class 
method  of  instruction  will  make  each  mother  eager  to  have 
the  cleanest  baby  and  to  show  the  greatest  skill  in  handling  it. 
If  she  brings  her  older  children — the  "runabouts" — with  her, 
their  physical  defects  are  used  as  object  lessons  for  her  guid- 
ance. If  they  have  decayed  teeth  or  adenoids,  the  nurse  has 
these  attended  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  mother  to  pro- 
tect her  infant  against  .similar  ills,  and  finally,  when  the 
course  has  been  completed,  its  elements  are  firmly  impressed 
upon  the  mother  by  having  her  give  a  demonstration  of  the 
various  processes  in  the  care  of  the  child  to  the  other  mothers 
who  have  been  taking  the  lessons  with  her.  The  new  home 
has  in  addition  to  its  wards  and  its  ample  sun  parlors  a 
demonstrating  room  specially  equipped  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  mothers  are  being  taught  how  to 
care  for  their  children,  the  head  nurse  guides  them  through 
a  course  of  personal  hygiene  and  household  economics.  In 
the  new  home  there  is  a  laundry  with  a  row  of  individual  wash 
tubs  where  each  mother  can  wash  her  own  baby's  clothes. 
Usually  they  do  this  excellently  but  they  have  to  be  en- 
couraged to  do  it  often  enough.  Furthermore,  each  mother 
is  taught  how  to  mend  and  clean  her  own  garments  and  is  led 
to  see  how  important  an  adjunct  to  comfort  cleanliness  is. 

The  success  of  these  educational  methods  has  led  the  Associa- 
tion to  launch  a  still  further  experiment,  which  has  as  its  object 
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the  establishment  of  a  public  school  system  for  mothers.  In  June, 
1908,  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  which  had  been  organized 
by  the  Association,  opened  seven  depots  where  mothers  were  in- 
structed in  breast  feeding  and  where  properly  niodified  milk 
was  dispensed  under  the  supervision  of  physicians  and  nurses 
to  infants  whose  mothers  were  unable  to  feed  them  naturally. 
According  to  the  findings  of  these  depots  the  prime  essentials 
in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  are  :  To  insist  that  all 
mothers  who  can  shall  feed  their  babies  at  the  breat;  to  see  to 
it  that  the  milk  supplied  to  babies  is  clean  and  modified  only 
in  accordance  with  medical  advice  based  upon  examination  of 
the  individual  child;  to  educate  the  mothers  in  infant  and  per- 
sonal hygiene,  and  in  household  economics;  and  above  all  to 
protect  such  mothers  as  are  prevented  by  poverty  from  breast 
feeding  or  otherwise  properly  caring  for  their  infants,  against 
worry,  by  providing  them  with  food  in  quantity  and  quality 
adequate  to  their  proper  nourishment. 

The  organization  of  the  depots  and  their  progress  during 
their  first  year  point  many  interesting  suggestions. 

Their  educational  policy  was  inherited  from  Sea  Breeze, 
Junior  Sea  Breeze,  and  Caroline  Rest.  But  in  order  to  make 
them  as  efficient  as  possible,  both  as  instruments  for  the  re- 
duction of  infant  mortality  and  as  garnerers  of  scientific  fact, 
many  months  were  devoted  before  their  establishment  to  a 
study  of  the  most  recent  work  in  their  field  in  all  parts  of 
America  as  well  as  in  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  France 
and  other  European  countries.  A  loose  leaf  encyclopedia  of 
charts,  tables  and  reports  upon  the  subject  of  milk  production 
and  infants  milk  depots  constituted  the  preliminary  survey. 
Then  followed  a  careful  study  of  the  population  of  Manhattan, 
with  special  reference  to  density  and  nationality,  and  the 
location  of  the  seven  depots  was  determined  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  greatest  possible  variety  and  complexity  of 
scientific  and  social  information.  One  depot  was  placed  in 
the  heart  of  an  old  American  section;  another  in  an  Italian 
quarter;  another  where  the  Slavs  are  most  numerous;  two 
in  the  Ghetto,  and  so  on.  The  French  consultations  of  Dr. 
Budin  were  taken  as  a  model,  but  with  this  difference  that 
while  Dr.  Budin  considered  a  physician  and  a  pair  of  scales 
the  major  requisites,  the  milk  committee  gave  equal  promi- 
nence to  the  trained  nurse.  After  the  depots  were  opened  in 
June,  1908,  it  was  upon  the  trained  nurse,  indeed,  that  the 
chief  responsibility  for  their  success  devolved.  She  went  from 
house  to  house  in  the  neighborhood  finding  and  interesting 
mothers;  she  called  upon  the  local  physicians,  consulting  with 
them  and  .securing  their  co-operation;  she  dispen.sed  the  milk 
and  kept  the  accounts;  she  recorded  the  statistics  of  home 
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conditions  and  of  the  progress  of  the  babies; — in  short  under 
the  generalship  of  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  the  nurses 
executed  all  of  the  most  vital  movements  in  the  campaign. 

Another  important  departure  of  the  committee's  plan  was 
the  close  alliance  formed  with  milk  dealers.  Heretofore,  the 
fight  for  pure  milk  had  been  conducted  as  an  assault  upon  the 
dealer  and  the  farmer.  It  had  been  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  city  physicians  who  tended  to  regard  the  problem 
exclusively  from  the  laboratory  and  clinical  points  of  view. 
The  milk  committee  recognized  the  producers'  and  distribu- 
ters' difficulties  and  ventured  to  presuppose  that  the  dealer 
and  the  farmer,  if  not  approached  as  vampires,  would  be  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  purification  of  their  commodity  when 
once  they  understood  its  serious  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
infant  mortality.  It  invited  farmers  and  dealers,  as  well  as 
physicians  and  charity  workers,  to  join  its  membership,  and  it 
entered  into  a  contract  with  one  of  the  largest  dealers  by 
which  it  secured,  at  cost,  the  product  of  one  of  the  best  herds 
in  the  state,  the  use  of  one  of  the  best  laboratories  in  the  city, 
and  the  services  of  an  efficient  delivery  force. 

The  seven  milk  depots  were  designed  for  an  experiment 
which  was  to  involve  during  the  first  year  approximately  five 
hundred  mothers  and  their  infants.  The  facts  as  they  devel- 
oped are  as  follows:  From  June  i,  1908,  to  June  i,  1909,  the 
committee  supplied  1,773  babies  with  pure  milk,  and  of  this 
number,  1,207  were  regularly,  that  is,  for  periods  of  one  month 
and  more,  under  the  supervision  of  the  doctors  and  nurses;  sta- 
tistics collected  and  analyzed  by  a  statistical  expert  retained  by 
the  committee  show  that  55^  of  these  babies  were  rated  as  poor, 
bad  or  moribund  when  they  first  came  to  the  depots, — that 
is,    as   one  doctor  described    it,   "just    holding  their  own." 

Satisfactory  social  statistics  were  secured  from  only  466 
mothers.  Of  this  number  22.7%  had  been  occupied  at  some 
gainful  work  during  pregnancy;  64.9%  lived  in  one,  two  or 
three  room  tenements;  44.5%  were  prevented  from  feeding 
their  children  at  the  breast  by  physical  defects  largely  due  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  lived,  and  10.5%  were  so  pre- 
vented by  the  need  of  earning  wages  away  from  home.  The  total 
weekly  earnings  of  the  family  was  ascertained  in  357  cases,  and 
ot  this  number  26.9%  earned  more  than  $15;  60.5%  earned 
between  $5  and  $15,  and  12.6%  earned  less  than  $5  a  week. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  average  increase  in  physi- 
cal vitality  of  the  depot  babies  during  the  year  was  24.6%  and 
the  percentage  of  babies  in  poor  condition  was  reduced  from 
55%  to  21.3%,  while  the  percentage  of  babies  in  good  or  fair 
condition  was  raised  from  45%  to  78.7.  Of  the  664  babies  whose 
lives  were  in  jeopardy  when  they  first  came  to  the  depots, 
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only  II  or  less  than  2%,  that  might  possibly  have  been  saved 
by  the  efforts  of  the  depots,  died.  These  results  were  accom- 
plished through  the  co-operation  of  29  physicians,  who  regu- 
larly attended  the  depots  and  conducted  during  the  year  36 
different  consultations,  a  milk  company  which  supplied  certi- 
fied milk  at  cost,  and  relief  agencies,  which  during  the  year 
spent  more  than  $11,000  on  special  milk  relief 

The  success  of  the  committee's  work  has  resulted  in  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  other  depots  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  A 
careful  study  of  its  records  indicate  that  there  are  in  New  York 
City  at  least  13,000  mothers  who,  because  of  under- nourish- 
ment, industrial  employment,  or  preventable  disease  and 
ignorance,  cannot  nurse  their  infants  and  must  be  supplied 
with  artificial  food.  Of  this  number  approximately  9,000  are 
compelled  by  the  economic  conditions  to  take  the  hazard  of  an 
infected  milk  supply,  dished  out  in  open  vessels  from  small  gro- 
cery shops  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  To  meet  their  requirements, 
at  least  40  depots,  each  capable  of  supplying  225  infants  at  any 
given  time,  are  needed. 

This  problem  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  adequately  dealt 
with  by  purely  philanthropic  agencies,  and  the  committee  has 
accordingly  undertaken  the  organization  of  a  model  milk  com- 
pany the  object  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  producing  a  clean  milk,  under  established  con- 
ditions, at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  through 
the  use  of  business  methods  and  the  most  recent  scientific  in- 
formation to  provide  the  equipment  for  increasing  the  number 
of  infants'  milk  depots  in  New  York  City. 

The  Association  in  all  of  the  activities  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, has  steadily  taken  account  of  the  two  great  facts, — 
first,  that  lack  of  adequate  income  and  not  Providential  de- 
sign, is  the  fundamental  cause  of  poverty;  and,  second,  that 
the  reduction  of  human  waste  resulting  from  poverty  is  ulti- 
mately a  problem  of  business,  aided  by  science,  rather  than 
for  charity.  It  is  only  when  we  regard  human  life  as  an  eco- 
nomic asset,  that  we  shall  forego  our  sentimental  pity  for 
human  suffering  and  turn  our  attention  to  conserving  human 
beings  with  as  great  care  as  we  are  beginning  to  conserve 
coal,  iron  and  other  material  products.  In  other  words,  the 
Association,  like  the  custodians  of  the  feeble-minded  whose 
aspirations  Mr.  Johnstone  has  just  described,  is  regarding  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  of  child  life  from  the  social  rather  than 
the  individual  point  of  view  and  is  exerting  itself  to  arouse  the 
public  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  evil-doer  is 
society,  when  through  the  neglect  of  living  conditions  and 
through  the  exploitation  and  degradations  of  the  poor  it  toler- 
ates human  waste. 


THE  OCCUPATION  TREATMENT  FOR 
SICK  CHILDREN 


By  S.  E.  Tracy 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Adams  Nervine,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


These  few  minutes  must  be  given  to  the  child  who  cannot  go 
out  to  play.  To  some  of  us  this  may  have  a  familiar  sound  and 
suggest  punishment  for  early  offenses,  but  these  children  of 
whom  we  speak  have  not  been  especially  naughty  and  the  pun- 
ishment seems  strangely  out  of  proportion  to  the  offense. 

We  all  know  the  types  of  sick  children;  the  pasty  flesh,  the 
knees  which  work  so  badly,  the  eyes  with  the  big,  purple  rings 
around  the  hollows,  the  large  head,  all  these  characteristics  go 
to  make  up  tj'pes  found  both  in  homes  of  poverty  and  homes 
of  wealth.  The  over-fed  and  the  imder-fed,  still  they  are  real 
children  and  the  instinct  for  play  must  be  satisfied.  We  must 
send  to  our  sick  children  nurses  who  can  bring  corresponding 
interests  and  so  supply  the  play  element  otherwise  denied. 

The  entertainment  of  invalids  is  not  an  idea  possessing  espe- 
cial novelty,  but  the  consideration  of  this,  or  of  occupation, 
play  being  the  child's  normal  occupation,  as  a  distinct  curative 
means,  is  comparatively  recent.  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  writes, — "The  best  play  is  work  and  the  best  work  is 
play  and  both  are  being  considered  as  a  means  of  cure."  The 
physiological  results  of  the  various  pleasurable  sensations,  par- 
ticularly as  embodied  in  some  tangible  results  to  set  over  against 
conscious  expenditure  of  energy,  are  far-reaching  and  deeply 
significant.  The  value  of  these  effects  as  well  as  their  strength, 
however,  turns  upon  the  nicety  of  the  adjustment  of  the  work 
to  the  indiv-idual  and  to  his  abnormality.  There  must  be  a 
careful  estimate  of  temperament  and  toleration.  Schools  of 
nursing  have  taught  the  physical  care  of  patients  not  too  thor- 
oughly but  far  too  exclusively.  A  really  good  nurse  takes  good 
care  of  her  patients'  thoughts.  She  is  not  deceived  by  the 
idea  that  bathing,  feeding,  gi\dng  medicine  and  dressing 
wounds  constitute  all  of  nursing.  If  we  stop  to  consider 
the  criticisms  made  on  the  work  of  trained  nurses  we  shall, 
I  think,  find  that  they  are  rarely  concerned  with  the  tech- 
nique of  physical  care  but  rather  with  the  lack  of  companion- 
able qualities  and  mutual  interests.  At  the  Adams  Ner\dne  we 
are  trjdng  to  train  nurses  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  initiate 
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and  share  occupations  for  all  classes  of  patients,  both  children 
and  adults.  When  this  becomes  more  generally  true  we  shall 
hear  less  of  the  weariness  of  periods  of  convalescence.  While 
in  the  excitement  of  the  acute  period  of  disease  people  are  glad 
enough  to  have  a  nurse  in  the  house,  when  the  danger  passes 
there  comes  often  a  time  when  they  '  'wish  that  woman  would 
go  home,"  and  many  times  she  wishes  so  herself,  but  she  can- 
not be  released  yet,  and  right  here  is  the  time  for  real  joy  to 
enter.  I  shall  speak  only  of  our  first  lesson.  As  a  subject  for 
this  study  a  little  child  of  very  poor  family  has  been  chosen, 
and  it  is  stipulated  that  no  money  shall  be  spent  on  materials 
for  work.  The  nurse  who  can  make  something  out  of  nothing 
is  pretty  sure  to  succeed.  Of  all  the  lessons  this  has  proved 
most  attractive.  It  is  no  longer  called  a  poor  child's  lesson  in 
any  strict  sense,  for  the  child  of  rich  parentage  cares  far  more 
for  these  products  of  ingenuity  than  for  more  finished  toys. 
There  really  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  this  work; 
not  one  but  a  whole  series  of  lessons  may  be  profitably  spent  on 
this  subject.  No  home  is  too  poor  to  yield  materials,  no  nursery 
too  well  equipped  to  preclude  keenest  interest  in  the  creative 
spirit  which  takes  possession  of  both  nurse  and  patient.  The 
whole  secret  lies  in  the  nurse's  ability  to  appreciate  the  re- 
sources of  any  and  all  environments  and  to  share  in  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  the  results.  The  examples  in  the  exhibition 
room  illustrate  the  work  done  in  this  and  other  child  lessons  as 
developed  in  our  school. 


EXPLORING  THE  NEW  WORLD  FOR  CHILDREN 


By  Samuel  McCunb  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City 


A  new  world  for  children  has  been  discovered  in  this  Twen- 
tieth Century  of  ours  just  as  truly  as  Columbus  discovered  a 
new  continent  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  work  of  explora- 
tion and  conquest  of  this  new  child  world  will  not  take  as  long 
as  it  did  to  make  the  American  continent  of  real  use  to  men. 
Homeless  and  neglected  children  are  going  to  be  better  cared 
for  because  we  are  going  to  do  more  for  all  children  and  because 
we  know  more  about  the  problems  of  childhood  in  general. 

Within  ten  years  scientific  child  study  has  made  tremendous 
advances.     Efforts  to  restrict  child  labor  and  prohibit  the  pre- 
mature employment  of  children  have  been  organized  efficiently 
on  a  national  scale  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,   and  for  many   of   the   states  individually 
through  strong  state  or  local  organizations.    The  play  activities 
of  childhood  are  being  studied  and  directed  and  strong  associa- 
tions formed  to  secure  properly-equipped  playgrounds,  and  this 
movement  is  now  correlated   in  a  National  Playground  Asso- 
ciation with  its  congresses  and  meetings  for  propaganda.    The 
diseases  of  childhood,   infant  mortality,    occupational  disease 
and  dangers  inherent  in  low  or  deficient  standards  of  living  are 
receiving  expert  attention  from  such  competent  bodies  as  the 
National    Conference   of    Charities    and    Correction    and    the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine.    The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
organized  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  established 
among  its  projects  a  Children's  Department  with  Dr.  Hastings 
H.  Hart  as  its  Director,  and  put  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  at  the 
head  of  another  department  to  promote  play  and  the  physical 
development   of   children.     The    University  of  Pennsylvania 
organizes  a  Psychological  Clinic  and  a  Hospital  School  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Lightner  Witmer,  and  at  once  comes 
into  vital  relation  to  the  schools,  the  juvenile  courts  and  the 
public  institutions  of  Philadelphia,   where  the  University  is 
located,  and  becomes  a  centre  for  consultation  for  a  larger 
area. 

Clark  University  is  about  to  establish  a  Children's  Institute. 
The  Juvenile  Court  is  gaining  ground  everywhere  and  its  ad- 
vocates of  a  better  system  of  justice  for  the  child  are  also 
organized  on  a  national  scale.     Everywhere  the  public  school 
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is  the  focus  of  discussion  as  it  has  never  been  before.  Impor- 
tant experiments  in  industrial  education  are  being  tried  and 
discussed  under  the  direction  of  important  public  commissions 
and  state  and  national  organizations  which  promise  in  time  to 
adjust  the  public  and  the  school  curriculum  to  the  real  and 
practical  needs  of  larger  groups  of  children  than  at  present. 
This  enumeration  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  and 
still  not  give  a  complete  list  of  the  recent  and  significant 
changes  in  the  environment  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Child. 
All  the  facts  noted  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase. 
There  has  come  into  American  life  within  the  past  decade  a 
change  in  the  social  attitude  of  mind  toward  children  the  like 
of  which  is  not  true  of  any  other  country  or  of  any  previous 
period.  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  changes  can  be  cited 
than  that  furnished  in  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  the 
Washington  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children 
which  was  called  together  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a  logical  part  of  his  programme  for  a  great  national 
effort  to  conserve  the  nation's  resources.  The  declarations  of 
that  Conference  both  mark  a  higher  achievement  than  we 
were  aware  of,  and  set  a  higher  standard  which  will  measure 
our  efforts  for  dependent  children  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try in  the  future. 

There  is  another  and  more  fundamentally  important  respect 
in  which  these  explorations  in  the  domain  of  child  life  may  be 
correlated.  Nothing  is  more  encouraging  than  a  realization 
of  how  all  these  forward  movements  merge,  or  at  least  reach 
common  ground,  in  a  general  and  united  demand  for  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  children.  This  demand  is  focussed  in 
the  project  for  a  National  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington 
which  has  already  received  the  oflScial  endorsement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
establish  a  Children's  Bureau  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  Washington.  The  objects  sought  are  ( i )  thor- 
ough and  adequate  investigations  by  competent  authorities 
vested  with  all  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  operating  on  a  national  scale,  with  such  inter- 
national comparisons  of  data  as  may  be  practicable,  of  all  the 
problems  of  child  life  and  specially  of  such  questions  as  infant 
mortality,  the  birth  rate,  physical  degeneracy,  orphanage, 
juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  courts,  desertion  and  ille- 
gitimacy, dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of 
children,  employment,  legislation  affecting  children  in  the 
several  states  and  territories,  and  such  other  facts  as  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  health,  eflBiciency,  character  and  training  of 
children  ;  (2)  publicity  of  such  information  as  may  be  obtained 
through  the  researches  of  the  government's  experts,  and  of 
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the  results  of  the  experience  of  private  investigators  and  of  the 
efforts  in  the  several  states  to  deal  with  children  whether  pub- 
licly dependent  or  not  in  the  promotion  of  their  well  being  and 
in  the  advancement  of  their  health  and  eflSciency, — such  pub- 
licity to  be  given  in  the  form  of  reports,  bulletins,  circulars  of 
information,  etc.,  addressed  to  parents,  teachers,  legislators, 
and  social  workers  in  language  and  form  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  and  calculated  to  secure  immediate  practical 
results.  The  publications  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
addressed  to  farmers  and  stock  raisers,  and  the  circulars  of 
many  public  health  authorities  in  their  preventive  work  in 
dealing  with  contagious  diseases  furnish  admirable  models  of 
such  literature,  and  also  suggest  what  far-reaching  practical 
results  might  be  expected  from  similar  efiforts  to  disseminate 
information  about  children. 

Such  work  is  peculiarly  a  function  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  American  Constitutional  System.  President 
Roosevelt  said  in  a  message  to  Congress  transmitting  the  Re- 
port of  the  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children 
which  endorsed  the  bills  then  pending  in  Congress  to  establish 
a  Federal  Children's  Bureau  which  were  prepared  and  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee : 
"The  national  government  not  only  has  the  unquestioned  right 
of  research  in  such  vital  matters,  but  is  the  only  agency  which 
can  effectively  conduct  such  general  inquiries  as  are  needed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  citizens."  The  New  York  Times,  which 
in  many  other  directions  did  not  approve  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
constitutional  interpretations,  in  commenting  on  this  message 
the  following  day,  Feb.  16,  1909,  said  editorially:  "Perhaps  the 
right  is  not  exactly  'unquestioned,'  but  it  is  in  the  light  of 
precedents  and  by  fair  interpretation,  unquestionable." 

The  press  of  the  country  has  very  generally  and  quite  cor- 
dially endorsed  the  bills  to  create  a  Children's  Bureau,  as  have 
most  organizations  and  public  meetings  of  citizens  engaged 
in  children's  work,  saving  only  a  few  that  have  been  half  sus- 
pected of  not  wishing  any  search  light  thrown  on  their  own 
methods  or  results. 

We  live  in  a  nation  composite  as  to  population,  but  more 
composite  in  its  legislative  machinery.  In  so  far  as  the  prob- 
lems of  childhood  are  capable  of  being  dealt  with  by  law,  the 
law  will  not  be  made  for  the  most  part  by  our  national  legis- 
lature— the  Congress — but  by  the  forty-six  state  legislatures 
or  the  six  territorial  legislative  bodies,  each  for  its  respective 
jurisdiction  independently  of  the  others.  This  procedure  has 
manifest  disadvantages  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  of 
legislative  regulation  in  England,  for  example,  where  Parliament 
has  power  to  enact  a  veritable  Children's  Charter  which  the  re- 
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cent  Children's  Act  of  1908  may  be  called — but  it  has  also  some 
advantages  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage is  the  wider  range  of  experimentation  which  is  possible 
under  our  52  compartment  system,  and  this  is  precisely  the 
advantage  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  capitalize  because  we 
have  had  no  central  agency  or  bureau  to  gather  information 
and  make  comparative  studies  beyond  state  bodies.  The  lack 
of  accurate  knowledge  or  the  ability  to  secure  at  small  cost 
definite  information  of  what  has  been  done  or  tried  in  one  state 
by  the  legislators  and  social  workers  who  seek  to  legislate  in 
another  is  almost  unbelievable  in  spite  of  state  and  national 
conferences  of  workers.  Much  of  our  superfluous  laws  with 
their  lack  of  possible  enforcement  and  a  great  deal  of  our  un- 
scientific and  crude  attempts  at  legislation  might  be  avoided 
and  an  enormous  saving  of  money  effected  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  easiest  and  least  costly  part  of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau.  The  proof  of  this  statement  is  found  in 
the  vastly  better  condition  of  state  legislation  on  Child  Labor 
and  Women's  Labor  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  such  private 
agencies  as  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League.  If  private  agencies,  national  in 
scope,  but  with  limited  powers  and  resources,  can  accomplish 
an  appreciable  improvement  in  existing  law,  how  much  more 
may  be  expected  from  the  government  bureau  ? 

The  definitely  expressed  opposition  to  a  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  comes  first  from  Congressmen  who  think  that  the 
national  government  is  already  doing  through  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  or  may  do  through  these  or  other  existing  bureaus  all 
that  the  new  measure  proposes.  This  is  not  true.  No  dupli- 
cation of  existing  work  is  desired.  The  quantitative  measure- 
ments of  the  Census  and  particularly  its  vital  statistics  would  be 
used  by  the  new  bureau  as  the  basis  of  further  inquiries,  qual- 
itative in  character  and  therefore  not  properly  a  part  of  census 
work.  The  Census  will  interpret  its  own  statistics,  of  course, 
but  if  the  mortality  of  infants  in  one  city  is  greater  or  less  than 
in  another  city  of  the  same  size,  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Census  authorities  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  fact.  It 
would  be  the  function  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  send  a 
special  agent  to  make  supplementary  studies  that  would  ex- 
plain the  causes  and  if  possible  the  remedies  for  the  people  of 
the  less  favorably  situated  city  as  ascertained  by  the  Census. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  powers  and  duties  assigned 
to  the  proposed  Children's  Bureau  might  be  added  to  some  of 
the  existing  bureaus  if  added  appropriations  were  provided, 
but  it  is  not  believed  by  those  who  are  working  for  the  new 
bureau,  after  careful  consultation  with  those  in  charge  of  allied 
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bureaus,  that  it  is  either  economical  or  advisable  to  add  to  their 
overcrowded  programmes.  There  is  also  a  distinct  advantage 
in  having  a  separate  bureau  labelled  "Children's  Bureau,"  so 
that  the  most  unlettered  citizen  of  the  republic  may  know 
where  to  appeal  for  help  in  dealing  with  his  children. 

A  second  objection  comes  from  those  who  look  askance  at 
the  increase  of  the  powers  and  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Those  whose  constitutional  theories  demand  that  the 
central  government  be  reduced  to  the  necessary  minimum  will 
find  less  to  object  to  in  the  Children's  Bureau  if  they  rightly 
understand  that  it  gives  no  new  administrative  powers  to  any 
federal  official  and  that  the  expense  involved  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  actual  savings  accruing  to  the  states  in  informa- 
tion that  furnishes  the  basis  for  wiser  and  more  economical 
legislation  and  provision  for  public  duties  to  children  which 
now  devolve  on  the  states  alone.  Such  information  the  states 
must  either  go  without  and  pay  the  penalty  for  their  own 
ignorance,  or  secure  for  themselves  in  a  less  satisfactory  way, 
through  the  expensive  labors  of  state  commissions. 

The  new  programme  for  children  which  will  make  the  new 
world  for  the  child  inhabitable  even  as  it  is  being  explored, 
calls  for  a  union  of  forces  of  parents,  of  teachers  and  social 
workers,  and  the  basis  for  such  union  consists  in  a  fuller  and 
more  easily  distributed  knowledge  of  the  results  of  expert 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  child,  whether  such  expert 
knowledge  comes  from  the  teacher  or  officer  of  the  state  experi- 
menting with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  or  from  the 
mother  who  by  instinct  meets  and  solves  the  same  problems 
for  her  own  child. 

In  either  case  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  that 
knowledge  which  will  increase  health  and  happiness,  multiply 
numbers,  prolong  life  and  efficiency,  and  promote  industry  and 
intelligence  is  vital  to  the  state  and  nation.  However  much 
may  be  done  by  private  initiative  through  education  and  phil- 
anthropy it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  nation  to  do  its  full 
share  to  supplement  and  co-ordinate  such  efforts  on  the  part 
of  its  citizens.  All  who  desire  the  greatest  good  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation,  which  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp  so  appropri- 
ately called  the  capital  of  the  nation,  are  invited  to  join  in 
pressing  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  need  for  a  Federal 
Children's  Bureau. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  DEPENDENT  CHILD  IN  THE 

FAMILY 


By  Hastings  H.  Hart 


We  turn  from  the  dark  picture/  on  which  we  have  just 
looked,  to  consider  the  normal  child.  We  are  to  consider  the 
dependent  child.  By  dependent  child,  we  mean  the  child  that 
is  an  orphan  or  neglected,  abandoned,  cruelly  treated  or  left 
homeless  for  some  other  reason. 

There  was  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  month  of 
January  of  this  year,  a  remarkable  conference,  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
homeless  and  neglected  child.  It  was  a  very  significant  con- 
ference. About  1 60  people  were  there.  Delegates  were  in- 
vited from  every  state  in  the  Union.  People  were  there  who 
represented  orphan  asylums,  children's  homes,  child-helping 
societies,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children, 
charity  organization  societies,  state  boards  of  charities,  organ- 
izations for  dependent  children,  every  phase  of  religious  belief, 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants.  There  was  a  little 
preliminary  caucus  held  on  Sunday  night  before  the  conference 
meeting,  with  perhaps  thirty  people  present,  to  discuss  what 
might  be  the  points  of  agreement,  from  which  it  was  thought 
a  platform  might  be  drawn  which  would  be  generally  accept- 
able. At  that  meeting  it  looked  as  if  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prepare  anything  which  would  secure  unanimous  acceptance. 

The  conference  was  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The 
committee  on  resolutions  was  to  report  on  Tuesday,  at  four 
o'clock,  to  give  opportunity  to  discuss  the  report,  and  to  so 
amend  it  as  to  secure  as  nearly  unanimous  action  as  possible. 

A  platform  of  about  3,000  words  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  the  most  comprehensive  platform  with  refer- 
ence to  dependent  children  ever  presented  at  any  national 
gathering  in  this  country.  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded 
that  it  be  adopted.  Two  or  three  speeches  were  made  in  favor 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  motion.  Mr.  M.  V.  Crouse,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Children's  Home,  arose  and 
said:  "Mr.  President,  I  agree  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  see  amended. 
In  the  report  it  was  said  that  children  placed  in  family  homes 
should  receive  'frequent  visitation.'  I  should  like  to  have  it 
corrected    to   read   'adequate  visitation'   instead  of  'frequent 

*See  Mr.  Johnstone's  paper  above. 
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visitation.'  "  The  amendment  was  referred  to  the  committee 
who  were  present,  and  they  agreed  to  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "adequate"  for  the  word  "frequent."  No  other  amend- 
ment was  offered.  A  motion  was  made  to  take  a  rising  vote, 
and  that  platform  of  3,000  words  was  unanimously  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  It  was  not  a  sudden  and  perfunc- 
tor\-  conclusion,  because  it  was  apparent  that  the  people  had 
given  the  matter  due  consideration,  and  it  represented  the  true 
concensus  of  those  present.  The  president  called  for  the  nega- 
tive vote,  but  there  was  no  response. 

The  key  note  of  the  platform  adopted  was  found  in  the  first 
paragraph,  in  which  was  emphasized  the  importance  of  home 
Ufe.  It  started  out  with  the  declaration  that  home  life  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  child,  and  wherever  the  home 
was  in  any  way  adequateh'  suitable  the  child  should  be  brought 
up  in  its  own  home.  If  not  suitable,  the  purpose  was  to  insti- 
tute measures  to  make  it  suitable.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  child  be  taken  away  from  parents  simply  from  pov- 
erty, but  where  the  mother  was  fit  and  competent  some  means 
should  be  found  whereby-  she  could  take  care  of  her  own  chil- 
dren, receiving  assistance  when  necessan,-  from  public  or  private 
sources. 

The  platform  proceeded  in  the  second  section  to  say  that 
when  it  was  impracticable  for  the  child  to  be  brought  up  in  its 
own  home,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  pro\'ide  a  foster  home, 
which  must  be  watched  over  to  carefully  protect  the  rights  of 
the  child  in  order  that  it  might  still  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
home  life. 

In  the  next  paragraph  it  was  admitted  that  the  institutional 
life  was  necessary  for  some  children.  It  is  necessan,-  as  a 
permanent  home  for  the  feeble-minded  child,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  epileptics  and  crippled  children;  that  temporary  in- 
stitutional life  is  necessary  for  the  control  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren, for  the  training  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
and  institutional  life  may  be  necessan,-  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  dependent  children.  Then  the  proposition  was  laid  down, 
and  agreed  on,  that  in  those  cases  where  institutional  life  is 
desirable,  the  cottage  plan  should  be  adopted,  and  the  number 
twenty-five  was  suggested  as  the  suitable  maximum  number  of 
children  to  be  kept  in  a  single  cottage. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  go  farther  into  the  result  of  that  con- 
ference, but  I  regard  it  as  a  ver>-  remarkable  one.  I  will  say 
there  was  a  further  agreement  that  every  institution  or  society 
that  undertakes  the  care  of  dependent  children  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supervdsion  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities,  or  a  simi- 
lar body,  the  general  work  of  the  institution  to  be  subject  to 
such  supervision,  and  also  the  children  placed  in  the  family 
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home  to  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  agents  of  the  state. 
Further  than  that,  it  was  agreed  that  the  educational  work  of 
the  institutions  in  which  dependent  children  are  kept  should 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  educational  authorities  of 
the  state. 

Now  I  say  this  whole  platform  was  a  very  remarkable  plat- 
form to  secure  the  unanimous  agreement  of  delegates  repre- 
senting every  state  in  the  Union,  every  form  of  care  for 
dependent  children,  and  every  phase  of  religious  belief  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  this  conference  should 
have  agreed  upon  this  view,  because  the  idea  of  the  family 
home  life  has  been  growing  very  rapidly  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Of  course  the  use  of  the  family  home  for  the  care  of 
the  dependent  child  is  not  a  new  thing.  In  this  country  it 
dates  away  back  to  perhaps  1616,  when  children  were  sent  by 
the  city  government  of  London  to  Virginia,  to  be  apprenticed 
there  to  farmers  and  planters.  It  dates  back  in  this  state  of 
Massachusetts  to  1634,  when  it  was  legally  recognized  by  a 
passage  of  law  permitting  the  apprenticing  of  children  bj'^  pub- 
lic authorities;  but  for  a  great  many  years  in  this  country  the 
idea  prevailed  that  when  a  child  is  left  homeless  there  should 
be  provided  a  substitute  for  a  home,  and  it  was  believed  by 
many  that  a  substitute  could  be  provided  that  would  be  better 
than  the  original  home  of  the  child. 

I  remember  in  the  National  Conference  of  Charity  and  Correc- 
tion, in  1896,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  a  woman  that  came 
from  Kansas.  She  said,  "We  are  engaged  in  Kansas  in  build- 
ing the  greatest  home  for  girls  that  ever  was  seen.  We  have 
a  large  farm,  and  we  expect  to  provide  for  5,000  girls."  She 
said:  "The  ordinary  mother  is  not  fit  to  bring  up  a  girl. 
She  does  not  understand  the  principles  of  child  study,  child 
culture,  child  nurture,  and  all  those  things.  But  we  are  going 
to  have  choice,  select,  ideal  women  for  matrons,  and  teachers 
and  nurses  and  caretakers,  and  we  are  going  to  bring  up  a 
new  race  of  women  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation." 
Two  or  three  years  after  that  a  letter  was  received  from  this 
same  woman,  and  she  was  found  in  charge  of  an  Old  Woman's 
Home  in  Indiana.  That  choice,  ideal  institution  that  was  to 
be  so  much  superior  to  the  family  home  had  failed  to  mate- 
rialize. 

Well,  that  idea  is  not  to  be  lightly  discarded.  There  is  a 
strong  and  valid  argument  to  be  made  in  favor  of  it.  Those 
who  defend  the  bringing  up  of  children  in  asylums  say  that  in 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  community  the  environment  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Parents  lack  the  means  of  providing  suitable  en- 
vironment for  the  child.  Physical  surroundings  are  often  un- 
satisfactory and  unsanitary.     The  associations  are  such  that 
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the  child  cannot  be  properly  brought  up.  They  say:  "In  the 
institution  we  can  pro^'ide  entirely  different  conditions,  perfect 
sanitation,  and  good  ventilation.  We  can  adjust  things  to  the 
needs  of  the  child.  We  can  control  the  influences  that  make 
up  the  child's  life.  We  can  control  what  he  thinks  about, 
from  the  time  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  till  he  goes  to 
bed  at  night.  We  can  select  his  teachers.  He  never  will  play 
truant.  He  never  will  be  absent  from  school.  He  never  will 
run  with  the  gang.  He  never  will  be  out  nights.  We  can 
control  absolutely  his  physical  conditions.  Why  should  not 
we  be  able  to  produce  a  result  on  the  institution  plan  that  is 
not  capable  of  being  produced  at  home  by  people  of  poverty 
and  ignorance?" 

I  have  found,  from  twenty-six  years  of  special  observation 
along  these  hues,  that  people  in  charge  of  institutions  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  what  we  call  institutions lism — that  is  to 
say,  children  brought  up  under  the  institutional  plan  lead  an 
artificial  life.  I  speak  of  the  large  institution,  where  the 
cooking  is  done  by  steam,  the  house  heated  by  steam,  and  the 
washing  done  by  steam.  And  then  there  is  the  bell.  The  bell 
rings  for  them  to  get  up,  to  say  their  praj'ers,  to  go  to  break- 
fast, to  school  and  to  play,  and  back  from  play.  What  does 
that  mean  ?  It  means  that  some  one  else  is  doing  his  thinking 
for  him;  some  one  else  is  planning  his  life  for  him;  he  does 
not  develop  initiative;  he  does  not  develop  spontaneity,  and  he 
goes  out  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  handicapped.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  adapt  himself  and  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity life,  and  oftentimes  he  fails. 

So  I  find  the  best  people  in  charge  of  institutions  stand  on 
the  platform  laid  down  in  Washington,  namely,  that  the  most 
desirable  condition  for  the  child  is  that  of  the  natural  home 
life.  There  was  a  long  controversy  over  this  matter.  It  went 
on  for  more  than  forty  3-ears.  You  will  find  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  for 
1899,  when  the  conference  met  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  a  ver^- 
remarkable  report  of  the  committee  on  the  care  of  destitute 
and  neglected  children,  which  was  presented  by  Hon.  Thomas 
M.  Mulry,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society.  In  that  report  he  laid  down  the  \-iew  that 
the  family  home  life  was  the  desirable  life.  Homes  must  be 
carefully  selected  and  must  be  carefully  watched  over.  The 
accommodations  and  family  must  be  regarded,  and  the  institu- 
tion, as  he  tells  us,  may  care  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  he  said,  "There  are  homes  in  abundance,  if  people 
will  but  open  their  hearts  and  brighten  their  homes  bj-  studying 
in  what  way  they  may  best  show  their  love  for  their  less 
fortunate  fellow  beings. ' ' 
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That  report  of  Mr.  Mulry  closed  the  discussion.  The  people 
that  came  to  Washington  thought  they  were  going  to  find  a 
division.  They  did  not  find  a  division,  because  that  contro- 
versy had  been  settled  years  ago. 

About  a  year  ago  I  received  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
placing-out  work  in  the  United  States.  We  are  making  a  gen- 
eral inquiry  for  the  whole  United  States,  covering  all  the 
agencies,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  that  are  supposed  to 
place  children  in  family  homes.  That  means  children's  aid 
societies,  children's  home  societies,  societies  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  etc.  It  means  the  newly  organized 
Catholic  societies,  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  placing  agency  of  the  Catholic  Protectory  in 
charge  of  Brother  Barnabas,  the  Catholic  Aid  Society  of  New 
Jersey  under  the  Reverend  Father  Foy,  the  Lutheran  Kinder- 
freund  Society  existing  in  some  fourteen  states,  the  work  of 
the  Children's  Home  Society  which  exists  in  thirty  states,  and 
so  on. 

And  then  we  took  up  a  special  examination  of  placing-out 
in  certain  states.  We  began  with  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
We  took  up  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Minnesota.  Each  one  was  taken  up  for  a  special  reason,  as 
being  a  typical  state.  We  began  with  Massachusetts,  for 
any  one  studying  that  question  must  go  first  to  Massachusetts. 
This  work  is  more  highly  developed  in  this  state  than  in  any 
other.  It  began  in  1868,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  being  the 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn  the  secretary.  They  found  the  need  of  examining 
the  care  of  children  apprenticed  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  towns.  They  found  a  large  number  of  infant  children  kept 
in  almshouses  and  cared  for  by  pauper  women  apprentices, 
and  they  inaugurated  the  plan  of  boarding  out  such  children 
in  family  homes.  That  plan  is  developing  with  great  rapidity 
in  this  state. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  expended  last  year  something 
like  $400,000  or  $450,000  from  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  finding  homes  for  poor  children,  watching  over  and 
supervising  them.  The  city  of  Boston  has  a  most  interesting 
agency,  which  expended  last  year  $94,000  for  children,  who, 
under  the  settlement  laws  of  Massachusetts,  are  subject  to  the 
care  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  three  principal  societies  of 
this  state  are  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Boston,  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society,  and  the  Children's  Mission,  which 
expended  last  year  $100,000  in  the  work  of  placing,  boarding 
and  watching  over  children  in  family  homes.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  institutions  and  societies  in  this 
state.     For  instance,  there  is  in  this  city  of  Worcester  a  very 
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efl&cient  Children's  Friend  Society,  which  places  children  in 

family  homes. 

Now  this  method  of  placing  children  in  family  homes  was 
practiced  for  many  years  by  institutions  such  as  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum  and  the  New  York  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,  did  a  great  deal  of  this  work. 

It  was  taken  up  first  as  a  system  by  Charles  Loring  Brace, 
in  New  York.  In  1853  he  organized  the  New  York  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  began  sending  children  out  to  family  homes. 
In  former  years  much  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  cheap- 
ness of  this  plan.  One  large  society  announced  in  its  annual 
report:  "Last  year  we  placed  more  than  3,cxx)  children  in 
family  homes  at  an  average  cost  of  only  $8.63  per  child. 
Children's  home  societies  have  announced  to  the  public  that 
for  the  sum  of  $50  they  would  take  a  child,  and  care  for  it 
from  infancy  until  majority,  watching  over  it  and  super\'ising. 

This  talk  about  cheapness  has  gone  out  of  date.  We  do 
not  hear  much  about  it  now.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  stan- 
dard set  by  the  organizations  in  Massachusetts.  They  say, 
"The  thing  we  have  to  do  first  is  to  find  out  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  child,  and  then  proceed  to  do  that,  at  whatever 
cost  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  do  the  best  possible  work." 

I  desire  to  commend  to  your  ver\-  careful  reading,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, in  1906,  an  article  by  Mr.  William  H.  Pear,  at  that 
time  the  assistant  secretarj'  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  title  of  that  paper  being  "The  Full  Measure  of 
Responsibility."  It  has  become  a  classic.  I  know  of  no 
more  profitable  reading  for  those  that  have  to  do  with  children 
and  philanthropy.  You  wiU  find  in  that  paper  the  sub-title, 
"The  Need  of  Diagnosis."  What  Mr.  Pear  contended  was 
that  there  should  be  a  comprehensive  knowledge  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  proper  result. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  the  wa^'  our  minds  work  in  this  matter. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
I  was  in  the  same  class  with  a  young  man,  who  was,  at  the 
same  time,  stud\-ing  medicine.  He  was  to  take  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  two  winters,  and  graduate  from  the  medical 
college,  and  then  go  out,  a  full-fledged  physician.  Nowa- 
days he  must  have  four  years  in  college  and  four  years 
in  a  medical  school.  Then,  if  he  can  spend  a  year  as  interne 
in  a  hospital,  and  finally  go  abroad,  for  a  year  in  Euroi)e, 
he  may  come  back  and  begin  the  practice  of  medicine.  In 
most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  if  a  man  wants  to  practice  as 
a  veterinary"  surgeon  on  sick  horses,  cows  and  dogs,  he  must 
have  a  state  certificate  that  he  has  passed  a  suitable  examina- 
tion. 
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Until  recently  it  has  been  understood  that  any  one  would  do 
for  child-helping  work — a  superannuated  clergyman,  a  worn- 
out  teacher,  any  one  who  cannot  succeed  in  business;  but  we 
have  at  last  come  to  realize  that  we  have  here  a  work  which  is 
exceedingly  technical,  requiring  the  most  discriminating  knowl- 
edge, and  that  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are  to  take  up 
the  care  of  children  should  be  speciallj^  trained  for  this  respon- 
sible work.  Shakespeare  said,  "Canst  thou  minister  to  a 
mind  diseas'd?  "  And  we  have  come  to  realize  that  when  one 
is  to  go  into  a  family  and  interfere  with  its  most  sacred  concerns, 
one  should  think  what  it  means — to  help  the  parents  and  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  done  with  the  child,  to  go  into  the  family 
in  dire  distress  and  presume  to  interfere  with  the  family,  to 
pry  into  its  private  history,  and  then  decide  whether  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  bring  up  their  child,  or  whether  the  child 
shall  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  one  else;  and  we 
leave  that  question  to  the  policemen  on  the  beat  or  the  woman 
who  has  just  come  into  the  service  of  a  child-helping  society. 

I  want  to  give  an  example  of  the  work  I  found  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  which  illustrates  what  is  now  recognized  as  the 
proper  standard  of  care  for  the  dependent  child.  I  went  to 
see  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  getting  through  the  second  3'ear 
of  high  school.  It  was  said  to  be  typical  of  the  work  done 
by  the  societies  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  child  was 
extremely  afflicted.  She  had  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  a 
very  bad  case,  flat  foot,  adenoids  that  had  to  be  removed, 
enlarged  tonsils  that  had  to  be  removed,  teeth  that  had  to  be 
straightened  by  an  elaborate  process,  a  difficulty  with  the  eyes, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  have  elaborate  treatment. 
And  to  further  complicate  the  case,  after  the  girl  had  been 
taken  in  charge  she  developed  a  habit  of  thieving,  making 
it  necessary  to  deal  with  that  matter.  That  was  seven 
years  ago,  when  the  child  was  eight  years  old.  They  first 
put  her  in  a  hospital,  and  she  was  treated  for  the  curvature  of 
the  spine,  which  was  reduced  fifty  per  cent.  Then  she  was 
boarded  at  a  family  home,  and  an  extra  allowance  was  paid  to 
the  woman  who  took  charge  of  her,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
take  the  child  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  the  hospital. 
After  attending  to  the  vertebral  exercises  to  improve  the  spine 
she  did  not  need  to  go  to  the  hospital  so  often,  and  was  treated 
at  home.  The  arch  of  the  foot  was  built  up,  and  that  diffi- 
culty removed.  She  was  taken  to  a  surgeon,  who  removed 
the  adenoids,  and  the  tonsils,  and  then  she  was  taken  to  an 
occulist,  who,  after  a  long  course  of  treatment,  got  rid  of  her 
glasses  entirely.  Then  she  was  taken  for  a  course  of  treat- 
ment on  her  teeth.  That  meant  that  the  agent  of  the  society 
would  come   nine   or  ten   miles,   take  her  into  Boston,   and 
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returning  to  her  home,  she  not  being  allowed  to  travel  back 
and  forth  alone  under  any  circumstances.  Then  came  the 
matter  of  thieving.  The  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  woman 
who  had  charge  of  the  girl.  She  was  found  taking  little 
things,  such  as  pencils  at  school.  They  could  not  cure  her. 
The  agent  said  to  her,  "I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  this 
bad  habit  of  j'ours.  These  people  do  not  want  to  have  you. 
If  you  continue  this  habit  you  will  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
reform  school,  and  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy.  It  is  useless  to  punish  you;  but  I  am 
going  to  let  you  see  what  you  will  come  to  if  you  keep  on  this 
way."  By  arrangement  with  the  foster-mother,  she  stripped 
the  child's  room  absolutely  bare,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  she 
slept  on  a  bare  floor,  and  had  bread  and  water  to  eat.  Xoth- 
more  was  done,  and  that  ended  the  trouble.  That  happened 
to  be  the  particular  thing  the  child  needed,  and  she  was  re- 
lieved. I  saw  her  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  She  was  working  for 
her  board.  Her  mother  kept  in  touch,  and  paid  fiftj-  cents  a 
week  toward  the  board.  She  was  full-chested,  and  had  a  good 
face.  She  was  lixnng  in  a  home  of  refinement,  where  she  was 
treated  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  earning  her  own  way, 
all  but  her  mother's  contribution  of  fifty  cents  a  week.  When 
I  saw  her  there  was  a  fresh  complication.  Her  mother  and  an 
older  sister  were  tr>-ing  to  get  her  to  give  up  her  high  school, 
and  go  to  work  to  support  a  younger  sister.  The  agent  was 
patiently  taking  it  up  with  the  mother  and  sister,  to  get  their 
acquiescence  and  to  secure  the  girl's  educational  privileges.  I 
suppose  the  society  may  have  spent  a  thousand  dollars  on  the 
girl;  but  the  result  was  worth  it.  There  is  a  growing  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  child,  and  of  the  importance  of  doing  what- 
ever needs  to  be  done,  in  every  case. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  find  an  entirely  different 
situation  from  what  you  have  in  Massachusetts.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  in  perfect  confusion  in  this  work.  In  Pitts- 
field  there  are  eight  different  agencies  engaged  in  placing  out 
children  in  homes,  with  no  mutual-  understanding  whatever. 
In  some  counties  the  children  are  placed  by  the  county 
authorities  in  a  haphazard  way.  No  records  are  kept.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  the  work  is  done  by  the  Aid 
Society  under  contract  with  the  different  counties.  The  county 
settles  for  the  board  of  the  children.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  will  get  as  many  into  homes  as  possi- 
ble. The  state  pays  $1.75  for  board,  and  additional  for  cloth- 
ing, as  long  as  the  child  is  kept  on  board,  but  singularly 
nothing  at  all  is  allowed  after  the  child  is  placed.  Before  the 
child  is  placed  there  is  an  allowance  for  supervision,  but  after 
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it  is  placed  that  allowance  ceases.  There  is  necessity  for 
studying  reasonable  methods  of  doing  the  work. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  I  have  a  list  of  thirteen  orphan 
asylums  and  children's  homes  that  have  been  closed  up  in 
perhaps  the  last  fifteen  years. 

In  the  state  of  Indiana  the  state  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
placing  out  children  from  what  is  known  as  county  orphan- 
ages, and  there  have  been  closed  up  eight  or  ten  of  these 
county  orphan  asylums  within  a  few  years. 

There  is  a  widespread  movement  in  the  direction  of  substi- 
tuting the  family  home  method  for  the  orphan  asylum  plan; 
but  everywhere  is  recognized  the  necessity  for  more  vigilance 
in  the  selection  of  homes,  adapting  the  child  to  the  home,  and 
the  necessity  of  watchful  care  and  supervision.  It  is  coming 
to  be  seen  that  the  placing  out  agencies  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  exercise  adequate  supervision.  Many  do  and  many  do 
not,  and  public  supervision  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor. 


THE  HOME  AT  THE  BASIS  OF  CIVIC,  SOCIAL  AND 
MORAL  UPLIFT 


By  Mrs.  Frederick  Schoff 


The  old  world  for  myriads  of  ages  has  whirled  through 
space,  while  countless  generations  of  men  and  women  have 
lived  and  loved,  worked  and  suffered  and  passed  on.  Without 
volition  of  their  own,  life  came  to  them,  without  volition  of 
their  own  they  were  called  away,  in  many  cases  unconscious 
of  the  Divine  plan  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  absolute  de- 
pendence on  each  unit  to  perform  its  part  for  the  perfect 
working  of  the  whole. 

Ever>-  one  enters  life  through  birth,  and  each  human  soul  in 
thoughtful  moments  must  acknowledge  that  a  Di\nne  power 
not  only  gave  life  but  sustains  it  each  moment. 

For  a  brief  space  the  work  to  be  done  is  here — its  continu- 
ance beyond  our  earthly  vision.  There  is  continuity,  and 
through  life's  lessons  each  soul  is  fitted  into  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  larger  life  where  each  one  has  his  place  and  work  to  do. 

Unless  one  has  the  \'ision  of  life's  scope  in  its  entirety,  unless 
one  thinks  beyond  the  day  and  hour,  and  lives  in  the  light  of 
the  eternal  verities;  disorder  and  conflict  are  the  result.  It  is 
because  men  and  women  have  lost  the  \nsion,  because  their 
eyes  are  blind  to  the  great  spiritual  causes  of  life,  because  they 
see  only  the  material  side,  and  that  in  a  limited  way  that  man- 
kind grovels  in  the  dust,  and  sets  up  as  idols  the  fleeting 
shadows  which  seem  substantial  and  real,  but  which  have  no 
permanence. 

One  cannot  consider  any  real  plan  for  ci\'ic,  social  and  moral 
uplift  except  by  an  earnest,  honest  effort  to  understand  the 
Divine  plan  of  the  universe,  and  under  Divine  guidance  to  use 
one's  life  as  given  by  God,  to  be  used  in  his  service,  in  work- 
ing out  his  great  purpose  for  his  children. 

One  cannot  aim  with  accuracy  or  precision  without  light. 
One  does  not  reach  a  goal  with  any  certainty  by  aimless  wan- 
dering. The  cause  of  civic,  social  and  moral  degradation  lies 
in  humanity,  and  only  as  humanity  develops  true,  clear  stan- 
dards of  life  can  civic,  moral  and  social  conditions  improve. 

The  cradle  of  humanity  is  in  the  home;  God  himself  founded 
the  home  when  he  created  man  and  woman,  each  with  differ- 
ent qualities  but  neither  complete  without  the  other.     He  gave 
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it  its  greatest  crown  when  he  instituted  marriage,  bringing 
into  spiritual  union  and  oneness  the  mascuHne  and  feminine 
which  together  make  one  flesh. 

He  gave  to  both  his  own  Divine  blessing  and  work  when  by 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  he  decreed  that  each  immortal 
soul  should  enter  the  gates  of  life,  to  be  nurtured  in  the  home 
which,  in  the  Divine  plan,  is  the  cradle  of  the  race.  These 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  fundamental,  vital,  of  deepest 
moment  to  the  world  and  Heaven. 

Marriage,  parenthood,  and  the  home  are  the  living  forces 
which  make  or  mar  human  life,  which  make  or  mar  civic  and 
social  conditions,  and  which  are  the  definite  cause  of  the  moral 
status  of  society. 

No  reforms  can  be  of  real  value  that  do  not  recognize  the 
home  as  the  basis  of  good  or  evil,  and  that  do  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  no  lasting  improvement  can  ever  be 
brought  about  except  by  making  the  hearts  of  men  know  the 
right,  and  knowing  it,  wish  to  do  it. 

To  the  home  is  given  by  God  the  continuance  of  the  race, 
the  physical  and  spiritual  nurture  of  the  children.  They  come 
with  the  innocence  of  Heaven,  with  minds  and  bodies  impres- 
sionable to  all  that  is  pure  and  good,  with  infinite  possibilities 
in  embryo;  and  the  shaping  of  these  tender  little  ones  is  given 
during  the  early  years  of  life  almost  exclusivelj^  to  the  parents. 

The  trend  of  life,  its  ideals  and  its  principles,  its  physical 
and  moral  tone  are  principally  developed  by  them.  Science 
to-day  asserts  that  nearly  all  children  are  born  healthy,  that 
pre-natal  conditions  have  less  influence  than  has  been  supposed, 
that  in  the  billions  of  ancestors,  heredity  is  so  large  a  subject 
that  it  is  unjust  to  consider  a  child  without  good  possibilities 
because  his  immediate  hereditj^  may  be  unfortunate. 

A  few  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
the  evolution  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  body  of  the  child 
have  discovered  that  it  is  a  science,  exact  and  certain  in  cause 
and  effect.  The  blind  ones  still  ridicule  those  who  consider  a 
child  worth  studjdng.  They  still  consider  that  instinct  and 
chance  can  guide  parents  and  teachers  in  their  great  work,  but 
does  the  world  to-day  prove  that  instinct  and  chance  have 
given  the  highest  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood  ? 

The;  little  child,  committed  to  our  care  by  the  Divine  Father 
is  the  last  thing  to  be  studied,  and  the  possession  of  education 
which  will  enable  parents  to  develop  in  themselves  intelligence 
and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  wide  scope  of  their  work 
is  to-day  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  Take  our  civic  con- 
ditions to-day — men  and  women  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth.     They  are  the  legitimate  result  of  the  early  influences 
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of  the  ideals  which  took  possession  of  their  souls,  and  which 
each  life  in  some  sort  tries  to  attain. 

Are  political  conditions  corrupt  ?  Thej^  are  but  the  sum  of 
units  which  in  human  form  have  corrupt  ideals  of  life. 

Power  to  grasp  for  one's  own  selfish  purpose  is  but  the  per- 
version of  power  which  should  be  used  for  the  servace  of  all. 
It  has  its  origin  in  selfishness,  and  in  blindness  to  the  higher 
standards  of  manhood.  Trusts  are  again  the  result  of  selfish 
purpose  to  get  for  one's  self  without  regard  for  others,  without 
any  thought  of  those  who  may  be  crushed  in  the  process.  It 
is  failure  to  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  youthful  ideals  were  not  shaped  by  Divine 
standards. 

Money,  pleasure,  high  station  are  the  goal  of  far  too  many 
lives  who  might  have  been  taught  that  as  a  means  to  ser\-ice 
they  are  good,  but  as  an  end  they  lower  one's  soul  and  de- 
grade what  should  be  the  real  purpose  of  life  to  material  ends. 

How  few  men  in  political  places  to-day  use  their  places  ex- 
cept to  promote  selfish  interests,  and  advance  personal  friends 
regardless  of  their  fitness  or  ability.  The  object  lesson  is 
before  the  nation.  Its  only  remedy  lies  in  putting  within  the 
hearts  of  men  a  higher  ideal  of  citizenship  and  patriotism, 
and  to  the  home  only  can  we  look  for  that.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  change  the  grown-ups  but  we  may  resolve  that  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  the  boys  of  to-day  shall  have  definite  ideals  of 
duty  as  men  and  citizens  given  to  them  in  the  formative  im- 
pressionable years  of  Hfe,  that  justice,  equity,  and  righteous- 
ness may  be  so  firmly  built  into  character  that  in  whatever 
station  they  may  be  they  will  not  lower  their  standards. 

We  see  ^-ith  grave  apprehension  the  alarming  increase  of 
divorce,  lax  ideas  of  marriage,  and  low  standards  of  morality. 
Lawyers  and  clergymen  from  many  states  have  met  to  confer 
on  the  remedy,  and  have  shaped  uniform  legislation  to  prevent 
the  evnl  which  has  already  undermined  and  destrov-ed  thou- 
sands of  homes,  and  blighted  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children. 

The  only  real  prevention  of  this  danger  to  society  must  come 
from  the  home.  It  is  there  that  we  must  look  for  any  real 
improvement.  Marriage,  one  of  God's  ordinances,  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  in  the  holiness  and  purity  which  God  gives  them, 
has  been  per\-erted  and  degraded.  The  fault,  therefore,  is  in 
the  home  which  ignores  these  vital  subjects,  and  which  gives 
to  youth  no  anchor  by  which  to  hold  to  what  is  sacred  and 
holy,  and  leaves  it  to  face  these  great  questions  without  guide 
or  compass. 

Only  through  the  home  may  we  see  society  advance  to 
higher  standards  of  the  sacredness  and   permanence  of  mar- 
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riage,  and  of  its  great  duties,  and  the  home  cannot  meet  its 
duty  until  it  regards  lessons  for  home  making  and  marital  life 
as  a  necessary  part  of  education. 

Social  uplift  can  only  come  by  raising  every  unit  in  the 
social  structure.  Only  within  the  last  century  has  the  world 
realized  that  it  is  the  brother's  keeper  as  far  as  disease  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  safety  for  one  depends  absolutely  on  safety 
for  all.  The  war  against  tuberculosis,  against  yellow  fever 
and  other  contagious  diseases,  the  isolation  of  the  victims,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  slum  may  not  have  had  their  origin  in 
absolutely  unselfish  motives,  but  the  fact  is  recognized  that 
society  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  conditions  of  any  of  the 
members  without  sharing  the  results  of  such  indifference  and 
neglect. 

The  fact  that  the  death  rate  among  children  shows  that 
three-fourths  of  the  deaths  occur  during  the  first  two  j^ears 
and  more  than  half  in  the  first  year  is  ascribed  almost  wholly 
to  ignorance  of  the  phj^sical  needs  of  infancy.  This  can  be 
reduced  to  five  per  cent,  by  education  of  parents.  The  only 
remedy  for  it  lies  in  the  home.  Physicians  are  deeply  stirred, 
eager  to  remedy  the  fearful  infantile  mortality,  but  are  help- 
less before  parental  ignorance  and  indifference. 

Many  of  the  physical  defects  of  late  years  have  their  origin 
from  the  same  cause.  The  absolute  ignorance  of  both  men 
and  women  on  hygiene  sanitation  and  nutrition  is  the  un- 
doubted cause  of  disease  in  childhood  and  maturity.  The 
home  which  has  no  equipment  for  the  ph5^sical  or  moral  devel- 
opment of  its  inmates  cannot  look  for  the  highest  type  of  chil- 
dren, or  the  highest  product  of  the  race  in  maturity. 

Mothers  and  fathers  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  ignorance, 
for  they  have  had  nothing  in  their  education  which  would 
equip  them  to  make  even  sanitary  homes  for  themselves,  and 
even  less  for  their  progeny. 

Why  are  the  prisons  full  of  young  men,  who  have  entered 
criminal  lives?  Why  does  society  complacently  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  must  be  criminals  ?  These  men  and  women 
in  prison  were  impressionable  children  once.  Is  it  neglect, 
ignorance,  and  indifference  of  parents  and  society  that  they  are 
where  they  are?  Is  it  ignorance  of  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders  that  each  year  adds  to  the  list  of  criminals?  There 
can  be  no  question  of  this.  For  nearly  ten  years,  I  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  in  a  large  city,  fol- 
lowing each  case  and  learning  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the 
offence,  learning  also  whether  the  children  are  abnormal.  The 
percentage  of  abnormal  children  is  less  than  ten  per  cent. 
These  children  who  are  the  embryo  criminals  of  later  years  are 
in  most  cases  the  logical  result  of  unwise,  careless,  ignorant 
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treatment  by  parents,  of  community  carelessness  as  to  chil- 
dren's needs,  and  of  improper  treatment  when  they  offend 
against  the  law.  This  improper  treatment  is  due  to  ignorance 
of  humanity,  and  of  the  process  by  which  it  develops  on  the 
part  of  courts  and  community.  Half  of  the  arrests  of  children 
are  for  larceny,  half  for  vagrancy,  truancy  and  maHcious  mis- 
chief. 

On  the  three  counts  of  phj'sical,  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment there  is  to-day  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  influence 
and  methods  by  which  the  infant  becomes  the  man,  strong 
and  true  in  body,  mind  and  soul.  There  is  to-day  no  adequate 
provision  for  education  of  parents,  teacher  or  social  workers, 
in  the  science  of  child  nurture. 

There  is  to-day  no  clear  idea  of  the  close  relation  between 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  of  the  individual,  of 
the  race  tendencies.  These  three  reasons  are  the  causes  for 
most  of  the  evils  which  cause  the  disorders  of  our  social 
system. 

The  home  is  therefore  proved  to  be  the  basis  of  civic, 
social  and  moral  degeneracy.  No  plan  for  such  upHft  can  be 
successful  that  does  not  have  for  its  purpose  the  development 
of  eflSciency  and  inteUigence  in  the  home. 

The  work  is  basic  and  fundamental,  and  without  it  the 
foundations  of  life  are  weak  and  insecure. 

The  most  needed  science  is  that  of  home  making  and  child 
nurture.  The  most  needed  education  is  on  those  subjects,  for 
whatever  else  one  does,  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  and  its  functions,  the  soul  and  its  qualities  and  develop- 
ment, the  mind  and  its  growth  are  elemental  and  of  vital 
moment  to  ever>"  one.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  good  parent, 
teacher,  lawj-er  or  judge,  or  a  good  business  man. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  world  Hes  in  the  development  and 
conser\'ation  of  each  unit  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  everj-  nation.  It  took  the  Boer  war  for  Great 
Britain  to  realize  that  industrial  conditions  under  which  men 
must  labor  had  so  lowered  the  phjrsical  standards  of  Britain 
that  few  could  stand  the  phv'^ical  test  required  for  army  ser- 
vice. Consternation  and  dismay  were  felt  by  men  in  high 
places  that  the  race  which  has  for  centuries  held  a  leading 
place  in  the  world's  histor>'  was  deteriorating. 

Whatever  brings  such  a  condition  to  the  attention  of  a 
nation  is  valuable.  In  our  own  country  there  has  been  some 
government  investigation  in  the  South  as  to  causes  of  physical 
deterioration  among  the  poor  white  people  of  the  South,  and 
while  the  cause  has  been  proved,  and  the  remedy  pointed  out, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  can  do  nothing  to  apply 
the  remedy. 
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In  a  limited  degree  the  government  is  dealing  with  educa- 
tion in  nutrition,  sanitation,  and  home  economics.  It  should 
do  it  in  the  broadest,  deepest,  most  scientific  and  practical 
manner,  because  the  quality  of  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  citizenship  of  a  nation  make  its  greatness. 

Every  generation  produces  those  who  rise  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  masses,  who  stand  out  as  types  of  the  greatness 
of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable. 

To  bring  the  masses  up  to  these  possibilities  is  the  great  duty 
of  the  home,  but  the  home  should  be  aided  by  the  government, 
which  has  the  power  to  study  broadly  the  conditions  affecting 
the  home,  and  which  should  have  the  power  to  provide  such 
means  of  education  as  will  aid  the  home  in  its  work.  Instead 
of  Children's  Bureau,  I  would  call  such  a  department  the  Child 
and  Home  Department  of  the  Government. 

The  powers  should  be  those  of  investigation  and  education. 
The  science  of  child  nurture  should  be  its  line  of  education. 
The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  after  eleven  years  earnest 
study  of  child  and  home  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  after 
bringing  thousands  of  parents  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of 
science  in  home  making  and  child  nurture  has  voted  to  organ- 
ize in  Washington  "The  Parents'  Educational  Bureau  of 
America' '  to  disseminate  knowledge  on  all  matter  relating  to 
home  and  childhood. 

It  has  already  secured  the  earnest  interest  and  co-operation 
of  such  departments  of  the  government  as  are  working  on  such 
subjects,  and  their  prominence  of  valuable  further  develop- 
ment on  practical  lines. 

This  is  very  valuable  because  the  printing  and  postage  of 
educational  literature  on  topics  needed  in  every  home  would 
be  an  enormous  expense.  To  have  these  supplied  by  the 
government  and  franked  will  make  it  possible  to  extend  the 
educational  work  much  beyond  the  possibility  of  private  effort. 

This  beginning  has  already  been  made.  In  order  to  reach 
the  homes  and  parents,  the  Congress  has  for  ten  years  been 
organizing  parents'  associations  in  connection  with  schools, 
and  preparing  the  study  of  the  child  in  the  home,  school,  and 
state  for  use  in  parents'  associations.  These  form  the  channel 
through  which  it  is  possible  in  time  to  reach  and  elevate  every 
home. 

The  scope  of  the  plan  devised  by  the  Congress  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thoroughly  organized  system  of  education  in 
child  nurture  which,  through  state  and  local  branches,  will  be 
as  much  a  part  of  the  social  structure  as  the  public  school 
system.  The  endowment  needed  for  this  utterly  new  form  of 
education,  which  for  the  welfare  of  childhood,  society,  and  the 
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nation,  exceeds  in  importance  every  other  form  of  education, 
should  be  adequate  to  carry  on  the  work. 

A  board  of  trustees  composed  of  men  and  women  who  have 
grasped  the  science  of  child  nurture  and  home  making  must 
be  chosen.  A  corps  of  instructors  in  physical  and  moral  nur- 
ture should  be  employed,  who  would  travel  and  visit  the 
organized  centres  for  parents  in  every  school,  stimulating  study 
and  thought  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

Boards  of  health  and  physicians  will  willingly  co-operate  in 
the  movement  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  needs  of 
infanc3'.  Already  through  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  this 
summer,  an  alliance  has  been  formed  with  the  Board  of  Health, 
Board  of  Education,  and  Mothers'  Congress  in  several  large 
cities  and  a  valuable  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses  are  pa- 
tiently explaining  to  the  mothers  the  care  and  feeding  of  little 
children.  These  lectures  are  given  in  the  schools  after  school 
hourS;  and  invitations  to  every  mother  are  sent  by  Board  of 
Health  and  seconded  by  personal  calls  by  the  women  conduct- 
ing the  movement. 

The  lectures  are  translated  to  foreign  mothers  or  in  many 
instances  are  given  in  Portuguese,  Yiddish,  ItaHan,  PoUsh, 
German  and  French. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  which,  with  Ivowell,  holds  the  record  for 
the  greatest  mortality  among  infants,  is  gi\'ing  these  lecture 
courses  in  32  schools,  and  in  all  the  above  languages. 

Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  have  taken  it  up  with  real 
earnestness  and  will  give  courses  annually  to  mothers.  The 
careful  student  of  social  conditions  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  home  is  the  root  of  ci\"ic  and  social  defects.  Yet 
society-  goes  on  with  patch  work,  and  as  j-et  has  made  no  con- 
certed, practical  effort  to  make  every  home  what  it  should  be. 
The  International  Congress  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Child.  The 
Home  Education  Congress  in  Brussels,  this  conference  on 
Children's  Welfare  are  significant  in  showing  that  the  thought 
of  men  and  women  is  being  directed  to  the  science  of  the  home. 

The  outlook  is  promising  for  the  introduction  of  training 
schools  in  regard  to  sanitation,  hygiene,  the  functions  of  the 
human  body,  the  nutritive  value  of  different  foods,  which  are 
essential  to  every  boy  or  girl,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  cor- 
rect and  wholesome  life. 

The  government  is  performing  an  invaluable  service  in  its 
enactment  of  pure  food  laws  and  in  its  educational  campaign 
in  regard  to  pure  food.  The  work  already  instituted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicates  a  beginning  of  home  pro- 
tection by  the  government,  and  the  desire  to  extend  this  edu- 
cation to  women  in  rural  districts,  while  giving  to  the  farmer 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  soil  is  the  next 
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step  forward,  which  is  even  now  being  taken  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Mothers'  Congress,  endorsed  by  our 
former  President,  Roosevelt. 

Even  the  Department  of  Good  Roads  urges  its  work  on  the 
ground  that  illiteracy  is  almost  unknown  where  good  roads  and 
accessible  schools  are  at  the  service  of  the  home,  and  that 
health  also  requires  them.  America  insists  that  every  child 
shall  learn  to  read  and  write.  It  insists  that  every  child  shall 
go  to  school  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  imposes  penal- 
ties for  truancy.  It  looks  with  pride  on  its  educational  system, 
yet  the  education  which  means  everything  to  life  and  health  is 
not  compulsory  or  possible. 

Physiology  is  taught  with  such  superficiality  that  the  care 
and  use  of  the  most  important  vital  organs  is  not  mentioned. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  most  schools  to-day  are  taught  nothing 
concerning  the  function  which,  used  as  God  intends,  makes 
happiness,  and  which,  abused,  causes  most  of  life's  crime  and 
misery.  Few  are  the  homes  where  parents  give  such  informa- 
tion; yet  is  not  a  pure,  healthy,  high  standard  of  morality  one 
of  life's  most  needed  lessons? 

The  world  can  have  no  moral  uplift  while  it  leaves  youth  to 
chance  instruction  as  to  sex  hygiene.  It  is  one  of  the  crimes 
of  the  century  that  for  want  of  truth  and  light,  homes  are 
wrecked  and  lives  ruined. 

Every  function  of  the  body  should  be  clearly  understood, 
the  care  of  the  body  in  all  ways  should  be  a  part  of  education 
for  every  one. 

Knowledge  of  food,  and  its  combinations,  the  need  of  fresh, 
pure  air,  proper  clothing,  the  preparation  of  food  and  its  care, 
are  a  necessary  but  neglected  part  of  education.  They  lay  the 
foundation  for  sanitary,  healthy  homes.  The  girls  of  a  past 
generation  took  their  first  lessons  in  home  making  and  mother- 
hood when  thej^  played  with  their  dolls,  making  their  clothing, 
and  in  their  doll  houses  learning  of  the  sj^stem  and  order  of  a 
house.  The  little  mother  learned  to  sew  with  interest  in 
fashioning  garments  for  her  doll,  she  developed  in  childish 
manner  the  mother  love  as  she  nursed  her  dolls,  and  cared  for 
them  as  if  they  were  really  alive. 

The  Teddy  bear  has  superseded  the  doll  in  this  decade,  and 
the  little  girl  who  plays  dolls  is  an  exception,  and  in  the 
change  a  valuable  means  of  educating  a  girl  in  her  own  great- 
est work  is  lost.  Play  may  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  after  life,  and  the  value  of  this  is  apparently  overlooked. 
Whatever  develops  in  the  girl  the  qualities  which  are  God 
given,  whatever  brings  into  the  heart  a  high  conception  of  the 
God-given  duty  of  mothering  the  children  of  men,  and  of 
making  the  home  a  place  of  health  and  comfort  and  high 
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endeavor,  whatever  develops  the  unselfish  thought  for  others 
and  the  intelligent  power  to  serv^e  is  in  the  line  of  education 
which  counts. 

Whatever  places  before  a  woman  another  sphere  as  prefer- 
able, whatever  diverts  her  ideals  to  business  or  a  literar>' 
business,  or  political  career  apart  from  the  home  is  in  the  line 
of  descent  from  what  is  highest. 

The  world  has  never  needed  the  home  woman  more  than 
now.  The  children  are  suffering  for  her  care.  In  homes 
where  parents  do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  their  children,  in 
orphan  asylums  where  massed  together  the\-  die  for  lack  of 
mothering;  in  reformatories,  where  mother  \N'isdom  has  no 
swa}',  in  prisons  where  lack  of  good  mothering  has  sent  them; 
in  hospitals,  in  schools  and  colleges,  where  a  false  standard  of 
education  is  dwarfing  them;  in  mines  and  factories,  and  in 
courts  and  legislation  the  children  are  languishing,  and  will 
languish  until  woman  realizes  that  by  neglect  of  her  special 
work,  earth  and  Heaven  are  the  losers. 

Whatever  develops  in  boys  the  sense  of  duty  to  the  home  of 
responsibility  in  bringing  to  the  wife  a  pure  heart  and  a  high 
view  of  marriage  and  of  sharing  with  her  the  building  of  a 
home  in  its  highest  sense,  whatever  puts  into  their  hearts 
honesty,  courage  and  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  Di\'ine  power 
with  which  hfe  touches  the  heights,  is  in  the  line  of  education 
which  earth  and  Heaven  need. 

Science  must  lead  to  higher  standards  of  life  in  the  home,  it 
must  clasp  hands  with  the  power  of  the  Di\'ine  spirit  and  into 
the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers  and  men  in  high  places  put 
a  deeper  reahzation  that  the  home  and  the  children  are  the 
real  purpose  of  all  achievement. 


HOME  AND  SCHOOIv  VISITING 


By  Katharine  Ware  Smith,  Boston,  Mass. 


Home  and  school  visiting  is  a  comparatively  new  work. 
About  three  years  ago,  in  New  York  City,  a  group  of  women 
living  in  settlements,  some  of  them  teachers,  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  many  children  in  the  public  schools 
who  were  not  being  reached  by  the  system,  "difl&cult  chil- 
dren," who  did  not  fit  into  any  of  the  special  classes  recently 
established  in  the  public  schools.  They  went  to  a  number  of 
school  principals  and  asked  if  they  might  not  help  them  by 
hunting  up  the  homes  of  some  of  these  difficult  children,  by 
serving  as  connecting  links  between  the  homes  of  these  chil- 
dren and  their  school.  After  a  year  of  valuable  experiment 
this  pioneer  group  became  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Education  Association.  During  the  last  year  three  home 
and  school  visitors  have  been  employed  by  the  Public  Education 
Association,  and  their  work  has  commended  itself  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  four  or 
five  home  and  school  visitors  in  New  York. 

The  work  started  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1907,  when  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Women's  Education  Association  engaged  a 
home  and  school  visitor  to  work  in  the  Winthrop  District. 
This  year  a  second  visitor  has  been  supported  by  an  interested 
group  of  men  and  women  in  the  West  End  and  there  is  a  plan 
onfoot  now  to  havea  visitor  in  the  North  End  next  year.  Each 
visitor  is  backed  by  a  committee  to  which  she  reports  at  stated 
intervals.  One  of  the  settlements  during  the  past  year  has 
devoted  part  of  the  time  of  one  resident  to  home  and  school 
visiting. 

The  visitor  goes  to  the  school  daily  to  find  out  how  she  may 
serve  the  teachers  and  principal.  She  gets  complaints  of  all 
kinds:  one  child  has  been  tardy  repeatedly,  another  comes 
dirty  and  unkempt,  another  tells  of  sickness  and  destitution  at 
home,  another  is  indifferent  and  does  n't  care  about  his  lessons, 
another  is  so  irregular  in  attendance  that  he  is  making  no 
progress  and  the  teacher  suspects  a  family  problem.  I  find 
that  I  naturally  think  of  girls  as  I  talk  because  most  of  my 
visiting  has  been  for  a  girls'  school;  but  I  have  worked  for 
several  months  in  a  boys'  school,  in  an  entirely  different  local- 
ity, and  there  I  found  the  need  of  the  work  quite  as  great  as 
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among  the  girls,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  work  two 
consecutive  years  in  the  same  school  and  so  I  have  learned  to 
know  the  teachers  and  many  of  the  children  and  their  families 
well,  and  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  thirty  or  more  social 
agencies  with  which  I  am  in  constant  co-operation.  Sometimes 
inquiries  come  to  me  from  these  agencies — clubs,  or  settle- 
ments, or  associated  charities — and  the  mothers  themselves 
have  once  in  a  great  while  complained  to  me  about  a  teacher, 
a  sort  of  turning  of  the  tables  which  adds  zest  to  my  work. 
It  takes  very  little  explanation  to  make  the  most  ignorant 
mother  take  a  more  sympathetic  view  of  the  teacher's  difl5- 
culties  and  decide  to  suspend  judgment  for  a  while  at  least. 

What  happens  after  the  visitor  gets  her  list  of  complaints  at 
the  school?  I  do  not  always  go  first  to  the  home.  I  find  out 
if  I  can  whether  the  child  has  any  club  connections;  whether 
she  is  known  to  the  Associated  Charities;  whether  she  has  a 
court  record  or  whether  she  is  known  to  any  agency  with 
which  I  may  consult  before  hunting  up  her  home.  This  is  not 
necessarily  the  order  of  events,  of  course;  but  the  visitor  is  a 
go-between  not  only  between  the  school  and  the  home,  but  be- 
tween hosts  of  outside  agencies;  and  she  must  know  how  and 
love  to  co-operate  all  along  the  line.  Very  often  my  first  visit 
to  the  home  makes  me  fear  that  only  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  can  adequately  deal  with  the 
situation.  In  that  ca.se  I  can  only  refer  it  and  offer  to  keep 
that  Society  informed  of  developments.  The  school  visitor,  if 
her  district  is  as  small  as  it  should  be,  traverses  the  whole  of 
it  at  least  once  a  week — much  of  it  daily.  There  have  been 
days  when  I  have  made  twenty  or  more  calls,  but  those  were 
not  the  days  when  the  most  was  accomplished,  nor  is  the  family 
that  has  to  be  referred  to  an  outside  agency  the  typical  visitor's 
case.  Often  there  is  a  better  adjustment  after  one  visit  in  the 
home.  The  explanation  of  the  child's  home  life  to  the  teacher 
is  enough  to  help  her  adapt  her  methods  to  the  child's  needs. 
A  little  change  in  the  teacher's  attitude  may  make  a  child 
happy  in  school  and  keep  her  up- with  her  grade.  The  home 
is  apt  to  have  one  standard  and  the  school  another,  and  they 
need  to  be  harmonized. 

One  little  child  six  years  old  was  caught  stealing  and  lying 
at  school.  Her  face  was  sulky  and  forlorn.  At  home  they 
thought  she  was  bad  and  beat  her;  but  it  did  no  good.  I  told 
her  father  and  mother  that  a  little  child  might  lie  and  steal  and 
yet  not  be  a  bad  child,  and  that  perhaps  kindness  would  help 
her  more  than  beating;  and  from  that  time,  since  the  teacher 
has  understood  the  situation  and  conspired  with  the  parents  to 
help  her,  the  little  girl  has  had  a  shining  face  and  no  more 
stealing  has  been  reported.     Sometimes  a  transfer  is  needed. 
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There  was  a  deaf  child  whose  mother  insisted  upon  keeping;  her 
in  school  and  would  not  permit  her  to  be  sent  to  the  special 
school  for  deaf  children.  But  I  took  the  mother  to  visit  the 
Horace  Mann  School  and  she  changed  her  mind.  In  three 
days  the  child  was  established  there  with  her  full  consent. 
Sometimes  the  visitor  can  lead  the  way  to  supplementary  train- 
ing for  a  child.  One  very  bright  boy,  the  head  of  his  class, 
was  sullen  and  so  reserved  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
hold  of  him;  and  yet  his  possibilities  were  great  beyond  a 
doubt.  Home  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  boy  and 
his  father  were  both  tubercular;  his  mother  had  died  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  yet  he  was  so  independent  that  he  was  planning 
to  work  all  summer.  He  was  known  to  a  settlement  and  an 
Associated  Charities  Conference,  and  both  were  ready  to  carry 
out  some  good  plan  for  his  vacation.  He  was  not  well  enough 
to  work  or  sick  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  summer  camp.  After 
much  consultation  and  talks  with  the  boy  and  his  family,  he 
was  sent  to  the  day  camp  school  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

These  few  instances  will  serve  to  show,  I  trust,  that  this 
work  of  home  and  school  visiting  is  both  social  and  educational 
in  its  purpose.  The  visitor  aims  to  co-ordinate  all  existing 
agencies  for  child  welfare  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  play;  and 
to  adjust  the  diflficulties  of  those  children  referred  to  her  by 
the  school. 


THE  HOME  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  OTHER  FACTORS 
IN  EDUCATION. 


By  Wm.  H.  Bu&NHAic,  Ph.  D. 


In  our  pedagogical  teaching  we  are  bound  to  aim  at  what  is 
concrete  and  definite  ;  but  along  with  this  it  is  well  to  note 
the  potency  of  any  abstract  idea  that  is  at  once  general  and 
vital.  Such  an  idea  has  been  the  conception  of  Hberty,  of 
human  freedom — certainly  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  European  and  American  politics  for  the  last  hiuidred  years. 

Another  abstract  idea  which  should  have  a  similar  potency 
is  that  of  home  education.  This  has  been  in  a  certain  sense 
the  keynote  in  the  discussion  here  to-day,  and  it  is  bound  to 
recur  in  oiur  dehberations.  A  clear  idea  of  the  place  and 
function  of  the  home  in  education  would  probably  suggest  the 
solution  of  man}'  of  our  concrete  educational  problems. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  tendency  of  modem  education  and 
of  modem  society  is  largeh'  to  minimize  the  functions  of  the 
home.  The  school,  the  church,  philanthropy,  and  even  the 
state,  have  taken  many  of  the  duties  and  assumed  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  home,  in  the  care  of  children.  Again 
there  are  economists  who  maintain  that  the  home  as  an  eco- 
nomical imit  must  give  place  in  modem  society  to  something 
more  efl&cient.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  future,  but  it  is 
perhaps  possible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  and  what  should 
be  the  function  of  the  home  in  the  education  of  children 
to-day. 

Now  if  any  one  thing  is  illustrated  by  this  programme  it  is 
perhaps  that  there  are  many  factors  in  education — among  the 
most  important  of  these,  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 
the  playground,  the  workshop,  the  street,  and  innumerable 
special  agencies.  Modem  pedagogj-  has  shown  the  need  of 
correlating  the  different  subjects  of  instruction  with  reference 
to  the  child  as  the  centre.  Equally  important  is  the  necessity 
of  co-ordinating  the  different  factors  in  education.  Experience 
has  given  us  too  many  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  when,  for 
example,  the  home  and  the  school  work  at  cross  purposes,  or 
when  the  school  and  the  church,  or  the  school  and  the  play- 
ground, or  even  the  school  and  the  street,  are  at  odds.  A 
co-ordinating  agency-  is  needed.  What  shall  it  be?  Some  say 
this  work  of  co-ordination  should  be  done  by  the  school.     In 
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exceptional  cases  this  may  be  necessary  but  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  school  is  rightfully  the  co-ordinat- 
ing agency.  In  the  past  it  has  been  maintained  that  this 
function  belonged  to  the  church.  Again  certain  social  phi- 
losophers have  held  that  the  state  should  assume  it. 

Against  all  this  I  would  maintain  that  the  proper  correlating 
agent  is  the  home.  At  present  the  home  is  the  economic  and 
social  unit.  It  is  the  beginning  and  the  centre  of  education, 
in  a  large  sense  it  is  the  model  for  education. 

I  am  well  aware  of  practical  difficulties  connected  with  this 
view.  Why  talk  of  home  education  when  there  is  no  home  ? 
and  of  teaching  and  training  by  parents  when  they  are  igno- 
rant, immoral,  or  at  work  outside  the  home?  Of  course  it 
becomes  necessary  in  many  cases  for  the  school  or  some  other 
agency  to  assume  functions  that  primarily  belong  to  the  home. 
If,  however,  we  believe  in  the  primacy  of  the  home  in  educa- 
tion, this  usurping  of  home  functions  by  the  school  or  other 
institutions  will,  if  possible,  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  be  permanentl)^  necessary.  For  example,  it  may  well  be 
maintained  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  school  to  bathe 
children,  and  yet  it  has  often  been  found  expedient  to  establish 
school  baths.  Now  if  these  are  introduced  and  managed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  parents  for  the  cleanliness  of  their  children,  as  has,  I 
think,  often  been  the  fact,  then  it  should  not  be  necessary  in 
the  ordinary  public  school  in  the  next  generation  to  continue 
them,  although  of  course  it  may  remain  expedient  to  do  so. 
In  all  such  cases  of  conflict  between  home  and  school  responsi- 
bility, and  wherever  home  functions  are  assumed  by  some  other 
agency,  we  shall  be  likely  to  perform  them  all  the  more  wisely 
if  we  recognize  that  the  home  should  be  responsible  for  them. 
In  a  word,  decrease  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  the 
home,  and  you  degrade  education;  increase  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  home,  and  you  raise  education. 

The  modern  kindergarten,  the  playground,  health  inspec- 
tion, and  other  movements,  have  given  ample  illu.stration  of 
the  reflex  effect  of  education  by  the  school  and  other  agencies 
on  the  home,  and  have  shown  that  home  duties  may  be 
assumed  by  other  agencies  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  of  parents.  Without  taking  time  for 
details  or  concrete  illustrations,  it  is  not,  I  believe,  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  burden  of  Pestalozzi's  teaching,  the  lesson  of 
his  classic  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  that  the  salvation  of  society 
must  be  sought  by  improving  the  home,  and  that  in  spite  of 
ignorant  mothers,  besotted  husbands,  and  in  spite  of  poverty 
and  squalor,  we  must  always  emphasize  the  gospel  of  home 
education, — all  this  needs  to  be  repeated  and  reinforced  to-day. 
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A  few  pretty  definite  practical  principles  follow  from  this 
idea  of  the  primacy  of  the  home  in  education.  They  are 
enforced,  too,  apparently  by  the  teachings  of  experience.  We 
may  formulate  them  as  follows  : 

First,  the  aim  of  school  education  is  to  supplement  the 
education  of  the  home. 

Second,  the  best  of  institutions  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
good  home.  Other  things  being  equal,  put  the  delinquent  or 
neglected  child  in  a  home  rather  than  a  school. 

Third,  charitable  institutions  are  likely  to  be  successful  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  approximate  in  their  management 
the  conditions  of  home  life. 

Fourth,  schools  and  other  institutions  should  not  as  a'rule 
usurp  functions  that  belong  to  the  home.  In  case  this  is 
desirable,  it  shovdd  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be 
permanently  necessary  to  do  so. 

Fifth,  teachers  should  always  recognize  the  authority,  the 
responsibilit}',  and  the  general  expert  character  of  parents  in 
the  education  of  their  o\sti  children.  The  numerous  excep- 
tions to  this  can  be  treated  all  the  better  by  one  who  recognizes 
this  general  truth.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  we  may  say  that 
parents  are  not  much  more  inefficient  than  we  teachers,  and 
certainly  we  can  learn  much  from  a  child's  parents  in  regard 
to  the  best  methods  for  his  education. 

Sixth,  for  the  child's  misdemeanors  the  parents  as  well  as 
the  child  should  be  held  responsible.  This  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  in  child  legislation,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Col- 
orado law. 

We  need  a  renaissance  of  home  education.  The  gospel  of 
Pestalozzi  should  be  preached  in  aU  educational  circles.  What- 
ever the  future  may  have  in  store  in  the  way  of  new  social 
development,  for  a  long  time  the  en,'  of  reform  must  be  back 
to  the  home.  With  the  growing  tendency  to  minimize  the 
educational  functions  of  the  smaller  social  groups,  there  should 
be  imited  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
home  in  correlating  the  various-  educational  factors.  Educa- 
tion cannot  rise  much  higher  than  the  home,  and  the  home 
cannot  sink  much  lower  than  the  school.  The  pupil  of  to-day 
is  the  parent  of  to-morrow.  If  the  primacy  of  the  home  in 
education  and  its  responsibility  in  correlating  education  were 
recognized  by  all  other  agencies,  the  school  and  the  church  as 
well  as  the  rest,  with  this  recognition  would  soon  come  in- 
creased ability  in  performing  the  functions  of  the  home;  and 
anjiihing  which  lessens  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion in  the  home  is  likelj-  to  cause  grave  injury-  to  education 
in  general. 


THK  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC 


By  Arthur  Hoi,mes,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


In  the  Psychological  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  expression  "Psychological  Clinic"  means  three 
things.  First,  it  applies  to  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  ortho- 
genics, founded  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  Professor 
of  Psychology,  and  the  originator  of  the  work  done  in  his 
department  for  backward  children. 

Its  second  application  denotes  a  class  of  students  made  up 
of  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  of  public  schools, 
physicians,  social  workers  and  any  others  who  are  interested 
in  children's  welfare.  These  students,  in  addition  to  their 
courses  in  psychology,  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  back- 
ward and  defective  children  as  they  are  presented  in  the  class- 
room, of  noting  the  methods  of  diagnosing  and  classifying 
their  condition,  and  finally,  receiving  instructions  in  disposing 
of  each  child.  Such  practical  training  prepares  these  workers 
to  deal  intelligently  with  like  cases  as  they  come  up  in  their 
various  fields  of  labor. 

Finally,  "Psychological  Clinic"  means  also  the  daily  free 
clinic  to  which  children  are  brought  for  a  careful  diagnosis  and 
advice  by  skilled  psychologists  and  physicians. 

This  clinic  was  established  in  March,  1896,  at  the  Psycho- 
logical Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  Dr. 
Witmer.  The  occasion  of  its  inception  was  the  presentation 
at  the  laboratory  of  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
brought  by  his  teacher,  Miss  Margaret  T.  Maguire,  for  advice 
concerning  his  chronic  bad  spelling.  Her  assumption  was  that 
psychology  should  be  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  defi- 
ciency and  advise  means  of  removing  it.  From  that  time  on 
the  clinic  has  continued  its  work. 

The  children  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  city,  from  the 
state  and  from  distant  states;  they  represent  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety and  all  nations;  they  are  brought  by  mothers,  fathers, 
teachers,  social  workers,  or  anybody  who  is  enough  interested 
in  them.  Very  frequently  it  happens  that  a  public  school 
teacher  notes  a  pupil  dull  below  the  average.  She  may  even 
suspect  a  case  of  imbecility  but  her  tact  prevents  her  from 
stating  her  suspicions  to  the  naturally  opinionated  parents. 
She  therefore  refers  them  to  the  Clinic  with  the  statement  that 
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"George  is  backward  in  his  studies  and  had  better  be  exam- 
ined at  the  University."  Such  a  course  relieves  the  teacher  of 
possible  controversy  and  puts  the  case  into  the  hands  of  experts 
in  whom  the  parents  have  abundant  confidence. 

When  the  child  appears  at  the  clinic  he  is  first  given  a  care- 
ful physical  examination  by  a  regular  physician.  In  case  any 
physical  defect  is  suspicioned  which  might  account  for  his 
mental  condition,  the  child  is  immediately  referred  to  the 
proper  medical  clinic  for  treatment  and  the  parents  are  in- 
structed to  bring  him  back  as  soon  as  he  is  physically  restored. 
A  further  psychological  examination  may  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  child  is  retarded  in  his  studies  by  some  bodily  defect. 
When  this  is  removed  and  proper  pedagogical  methods  applied 
the  child  quickly  regains  his  proper  place  in  the  school  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sadder  pronouncement  may  be  neces- 
sary that  the  child  is  mentally  defective  and  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  an  institution  for  life-long  care.  The  possibil- 
ity of  such  an  outcome  may  be  easily  believed  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  careful  estimate  places  the  number  of  back- 
ward and  mentally  deficient  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia  at  about  three  thousand. 

From  first  to  last  a  careful  record  is  made  and  kept  of  the 
child's  history',  including  all  possible  hereditary  and  natal  in- 
fluences, accidents  or  diseases  after  birth,  its  pedagogical  ex- 
periences, present  physical  condition  and  particular  stigmata. 
Such  reports  are  made  by  a  skilled  stenographer,  classified  and 
filed  for  future  reference  or  additions  until  the  case  is  finally 
disposed  of,  or  for  consultation  at  any  time  by  students  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  psychological  investigation. 

From  this  purely  descriptive  part  of  my  discourse  I  now 
turn  to  a  few  concrete  illustrations  of  the  work.  From  these 
examples  you  will  readily  discern  its  two  great  needs. 

The  first  is  the  need  of  trained  psychologists  skilled  in  diag- 
nosing mental  deficiencies.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
every  backward  and  mentally  deficient  child  presents  the  possi- 
bility of  injury  from  two  opposite  methods  of  treatment. 
Misunderstood  at  school,  uncared  for  at  home,  with  no  attempt 
to  teach  him  at  all — under  the  vain  and  vague  delusion  that 
he  "will  outgrow  his  dullness" — he  is  allowed  to  roam  the 
streets,  to  pick  up  the  bad  habits  his  class  is  always  readily 
susceptible  to,  to  deteriorate  mentally  and  physically  until  a 
precocious  aptitude  for  crime  lands  him  in  some  penal  institu- 
tion or  an  early-acquired  shiftlessness  enlists  him  in  the  great 
army  of  ne'er-do-wells.  In  either  case,  he  becomes  both  a 
threat  and  a  burden  to  the  community. 

The  opposite  method  of  treatment  usually  springs  from  the 
ambition  of  the  parents.     It  is  quite  natural  for  fathers  and 
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mothers  to  want  a  son  or  daughter  to  profit  by  all  their  own 
experience,  to  avoid  their  mistakes  and  to  accomplish  what 
they  failed  to  do.  Knowing  the  best  sides  of  their  children 
and  clinging  to  the  last  shreds  of  hope,  they  are  painfully  loth 
to  believe  that  the  child  of  their  fondest  dreams  is  not  only 
wholly  unable  to  realize  their  ambitions  but  actually  must  be 
numbered  with  that  fearful  class  stigmatized  as ' '  weak-minded. ' ' 
Seizing  upon  the  child's  marvellous  memory  for  obscure  and 
detached  details,  or  upon  his  wonderful  musical  ability,  the 
parents  dwell  upon  these  qualities  to  the  exclusion  of  all  his 
weaknesses.  To  their  minds  such  a  child  must  be  able  to  learn. 
It  must  be  laziness  or  inattention,  or  carelessness  that  prevents 
his  advance  at  school.  Having  a  zeal  without  knowledge, 
they  press  the  poor,  weak  brain  to  tasks  entirely  beyond  it. 
They  torruent  the  child  until  high-grade  imbecility  falls  to 
lower  grades  or  the  abysmal  gloom  of  idiocy  closes  over  the 
shattered  mind  and  shields  the  unfortunate  one  from  further 
harassment. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  brought  her  daughter  for  examina- 
tion. The  girl  was  twelve  years  old  and  to  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment of  the  mother,  formerly  a  teacher,  she  had  never 
been  able  to  pass  the  second  grade  in  public  school.  The  good 
woman,  possessed  with  that  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  told  with  tears  in  her  eyes  of  all  her  ambitions 
for  that  daughter ;  of  how  she  had  sat  up  nights  until  one 
o'clock,  teaching,  drilling,  beseeching,  scolding  and  promising 
in  the  hopeless  effort  of  giving  her  an  education,  without 
which,  the  mother  said,  a  "person  might  as  well  be  dead." 
That  girl  was,  in  fact,  a  middle-grade  imbecile,  fit  indeed  for 
house- work  or  other  manual  training  in  which  she  should  have 
found  her  life's  happiness,  but  utterly  destitute  of  the  mental- 
ity needed  for  her  mother's  high  hopes  and  made  continually 
worse  by  her  mother's  constant  forcing. 

Even  more  recently,  a  well  educated  and  fairly  .successful 
business  man  admitted  that  he  had  long  nursed  the  ambition 
to  make  his  imbecile  son  a  physician  and  gave  it  up  only  when 
adolescent  exhilaration  reached  high  tide  and  ebbed  again 
without  carrying  the  boy  beyond  the  third  grade. 

Such  instances  are  too  pathetic  for  adverse  criticism.  They 
grow  out  of  the  best  there  is  in  the  human  heart.  These 
hopes  and  fears,  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  mothers  and  fathers 
for  their  children  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  deplored.  To 
disabuse  their  minds  of  false  hopes  and  to  turn  their  energies 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  betterment  of  their  unfortunate 
children  requires  effort  and  a  determined  purpose  to  act  for  the 
best.  But  it  must  be  done.  To  do  it  and  to  do  it  early 
enough  further  requires  psychologists  skilled  in  diagnosis  of 
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imbecility  and  clear  in  his  judgment  of  the  treatment  re- 
quired. 

When  the  diagnosis  is  made,  and,  as  often  is  the  case,  some 
institution  for  training  the  lacking  intellect  seems  the  best  place 
for  the  child,  a  further  need  quickly  manifests  itself.  Most 
institutions  of  that  kind  are  already  full  or  nearly  filled.  Many 
of  them  have  long  waiting  lists.  From  these  lists  selections 
of  the  most  worthy  or  the  most  promising  cases  are  made. 
Through  the  ignorance  of  the  parents,  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  case  is  not  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
adequate  attention,  or,  if  it  does,  and  a  period  of  waiting  is 
necessary,  parents  are  too  busy  to  follow  up  the  matter. 

For  the  best  disposal  of  the  cases  therefore,  a  close  relation- 
ship with  all  social  agencies  dealing  with  these  classes  of  child- 
ren is  necessary.  To  accomplish  this,  the  time  of  a  trained 
social-worker  is  demanded.  Such  a  worker  is  preferably  a 
woman  skilled,  like  the  school-visitor,  in  all  the  detailed  diplo- 
macy of  dealing  on  the  one  hand  with  overburdened  institution 
managers  and  on  the  other  with  an  ignorant,  uncertain  and 
often-times  suspicious  father  or  mother.  Often,  too,  as  I  have 
indicated,  there  is  not  the  remotest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  of  what  is  really  wrong  with  their  child.  When  they 
do  know,  there  is  usually  complete  helplessness  in  getting  re- 
lief. They  need  an  immense  amount  of  sympathy,  direction, 
and  patience,  all  of  these  to  be  shown,  first,  in  the  exact  diag- 
nosis of  their  child's  case,  and  secondly,  in  the  practical  help 
needed  for  the  best  disposition  of  it.  Both  of  these  functions 
the  Psychological  Clinic  undertakes,  making  its  contributions 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  science  of  psychology  by  a  careful  study 
and  exact  record  of  each  case  and  on  the  other  to  society 
by  co-operation  with  other  agencies  in  making  the  best  disposal 
of  each  child  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


By  Mabki,  p.  HuDDi,:esTON 
Acting  President-Director,  N.  Y.  Branch,  A.  C.  A. 


The  work  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  for  the  past  year  has  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  the  questions  :  "How  far  is  the  great  amount  of  criticism 
of  the  curriculum  of  women's  colleges,  published  during  the 
last  ten  years,  justified;  and  what  specific  changes  can  be 
recommended?"  The  method  adopted  has  been  that  of  inves- 
tigation, through  reply- postals,  and  general  discussion  based 
upon  committee  reports,  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Branch,  both  of  definite  deficiencies  in  their  own 
education,  and  of  the  relative  value,  for  the  demands  of  life,  of 
courses  already  offered  in  the  twenty-four  colleges  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  investigation  showed  a  greater  consensus  of 
belief  in  the  desirability  of  Home  Economics  than  of  any  other 
subject  not  already  a  part  of  every  college  programme;  and  a 
very  strong  interest  in  topics  related  to  the  development,  the 
protection,  and  the  environment  of  the  child.  After  consulta- 
tion with  various  specialists,  the  Branch  has  placed  itself  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  report  made  out  by  the  committee  on 
economics,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Association 
in  October,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 

This  report,  among  other  courses,  recommends, 

A :  A  required  course  of  one  hour  a  week  on  the  Hygiene 
of  Environment  for  the  second  half  of  the  freshman  year. 

This  course  would  follow  a  course  on  personal  hygiene,  and 
would  naturally  cover  many  of  the  essentials  of  Domestic 
Science. 

B :  An  elective  course  on  the  Hygiene  of  Childhood,  which 
would  follow  General  Biology,  would  treat  of  heredity,  of  the 
eflfect  of  environment  and  physical  condition  upon  the  mental, 
physical  and  moral  growth  of  the  child,  and  would  be  supple- 
mented by  field  study  of  children  in  schools,  in  playgrounds 
and  in  industry. 

C:  An  elective  course  on  the  Family,  treating  of  the  his- 
torical and  biological  significance  of  the  Family;  the  social, 
legal  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  Family;  and  the  economics  of 
consumption  in  the  home. 

Finally,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  biological 
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training  for  the  competent  handling  both  of  domestic  and  of 
civic  problems,  the  report  recommends  that  a  greater  emphasis 
be  laid  upon  that  particular  science,  even  to  the  point  of  re- 
quiring from  every  student  at  least  two  hours  a  week  of  Biol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology  during  one  year. 


CHII^DREN'S   ROOMS   IN    HOUSEHOLD    ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND  HOME   PLAYGROUNDS 


By  Louis  N.  Wilson,  Litt.  D. 


I  come  here  this  morning  simply  to  make  a  plea  for  the 
children  in  the  home:  to  ask  that  in  planning  our  houses  we 
give  them  more  consideration. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  find  fault  with  the  schools  and  those  who 
are  responsible  for  them;  to  insist  that  if  they  were  really  in 
earnest  and  faithfully  studied  the  needs  of  the  children  they 
would  get  better  results,  but  what  are  we,  you  and  I,  doing  in  our 
homes?  If  we  are  really  in  earnest  and  wish  to  show  what  can 
be  done  for  the  children  let  us  make  a  beginning  in  our  homes. 
I  have  recently  talked  with  architects  and  have  asked  them 
how  often  in  their  professional  capacity  as  designers  of  homes 
their  clients  have  asked  that  provision  be  made  for  the  chil- 
dren. They  tell  me  that  beyond  a  nursery  or  bedrooms  for 
the  children — usually  this  means  merely  extra  rooms  like  all  the 
others — no  special  provision  is  called  for.  Sometimes  a  client 
specifies  that  the  children's  rooms  shall  be  set  ofi"in  a  remote 
part  of  the  house  that  they  may  not  disturb  the  elders;  occa- 
sionally a  fond  mother  wants  baby's  bedroom  next  to  her  own; 
or  a  room,  it  may  be  large  or  it  may  be  small,  is  set  aside  as  a 
nursery  or  playroom  for  the  children.  More  often,  however, 
when  a  couple  plan  a  house  they  think  more  of  the  chances  of 
.selling  it  later  on  than  they  do  of  building  a  home  in  which  to 
bring  up  children — in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  little 
ones.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  was  building  a  $15,000 
house.  He  had  spent  considerable  time  over  the  plans.  He 
and  his  wife  had  visited  the  architects  frequently,  consulted 
their  friends,  read  upon  the  subject  of  exposure,  drainage,  and 
landscape  gardening,  in  fact  they  thought  they  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  insure  a  model  home.  They  had  three 
children  under  ten,  but  beyond  providing  bedrooms  for  them 
the  fact  that  the.se  children  were  to  grow  up  in  the  house  and 
that  their  surroundings  in  these  next  ten  years  would  have  a 
great  influence  upon  their  future  lives  as  men  and  women  had 
not  affected  the  plans  for  the  home  in  the  slightest  detail. 
When  their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  they  could  not  see 
the  point.  The  children  in  a  few  years  would  go  to  college,  and 
might  never  live  at  home  much  after  that,  or,  if  they  did,  they 
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would  not  need  children's  rooms;  if  they  were  to  build  a  freak 
house  for  the  little  ones  what  could  they  do  with  it  when  the 
children  were  grown?  Certainly  no  one  would  buy  such  a 
house,  and  they  must  look  to  the  future. 

Think  of  the  number  of  people  you  know  who  own  houses 
costing  anywhere  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  with  large  reception 
rooms  sacred  to  costly  furniture,  with  libraries  without  books, 
with  piazzas  without  screens  to  shield  from  the  deadly  fly  or 
mosquito,  and  not  a  child  room  in  the  house. 

I  wish  to  make  a  plea,  then,  for  consideration  of  the  children 
when  we  plan  a  house.  The  architects  will  help  us,  for  they 
respond  quickly  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  their  clients,  and 
they  can  and  will  render  very  valuable  assistance  if  we  will 
but  let  them.  A  firm  of  architects  in  this  city  designed  the 
children's  ward  at  the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital  and  pro- 
vided a  screened  playroom  on  the  roof  that  gives  character  to 
the  whole  building.  It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  visit  this 
hospital  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  children  when  one  is 
really  in  earnest.  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  here  the  home 
of  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Washburn  of  this  city.  They 
not  only  provided  an  excellent  large  playroom  for  their  chil- 
dren in  remodeling  their  house,  but  bought  and  demolished  a 
house  in  the  rear  in  order  to  provide  the  children  with  an 
outdoor  playground. 

According  to  a  newspaper  clipping  I  have  here  there  is  in  a 
western  city  a  block  of  apartment  houses  surrounding  a  play- 
ground for  children  which  is  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street.     The  description  seems  a  little  absurd,  but  here  it  is: 

"The  playground  covers  4,600  square  feet,  and  contains 
large  date  palms,  fan  palms,  fragrant  acacias,  a  rose  hedge  150 
feet  long,  and  two  playhouses,  shaded  by  lantanas,  climbing 
roses  and  eucalyptus  trees.  There  are  beds  of  roses  and  scar- 
let geraniums  fenced  in  with  wire  netting  for  protection  and  a 
gymnasium,  with  swings,  hammocks,  horizontal  bars,  trapeze, 
ropes  and  rings,  baby  swings,  teeter. bars,  and  seats.  There  is 
a  large  sun  parlor  with  piano  on  the  roof  covering  the  gymna- 
sium, and  in  front  of  each  apartment  window  hangs  a  flower 
box  six  feet  long,  filled  with  growing  plants. 

"  Many  of  the  new  arrivals  among  the  children  are  pale  and 
weak,  but  in  two  months'  time  they  become  tanned,  romping, 
noisy  youngsters,  full  of  health  and  good  spirits. 

"There  are  rustic  summer  houses  in  the  playground,  and  an 
aviary  containing  more  than  100  birds  of  song,  gathered  from 
the  Hartz  mountains,  Germany,  Belgium,  England,  Mexico 
and  Japan." 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  we  are  not  really  in  earnest 
in  this  matter.     Why,  we  give  more  attention  to  the  equip- 
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ment  of  a  stable  or  a  garage  than  we  do  to  the  part  of  our 
houses  to  be  occupied  by  the  children.  Many  a  man  will 
spend  $500  or  $1,000  on  improvements  in  the  stable  who  would 
not  think  of  providing  a  well  screened  piazza  or  a  well  equipped 
playroom  for  his  children. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  pointed  out  to  me  near  a  large 
city  in  Europe  the  home  of  a  wealthy  couple  with  six  children. 
When  the  second  child  was  born  husband  and  wife  set  to  work 
very  seriously  to  consider  adding  a  children's  wing  to  their 
house.  It  was  all  planned  from  the  standpoint  of  the  children 
and  has  proved  a  great  success.  It  was  their  part  of  the 
house,  and  as  they  grew  older  they  were  held  responsible  for 
its  care  and  conduct.  Here  they  could  cook  all  sorts  of  things 
in  their  own  kitchen,  make  all  the  noise  they  pleased,  invite 
their  own  friends  to  come  and  visit  them,  prepare  a  meal,  and 
invite  father  and  mother  to  come  and  share  it  with  them. 
They  had  their  own  study  room,  and  even  their  own  little 
private  chapel  where,  I  was  told,  their  sensible  mother  trained 
them  to  spend  half  an  hour  each  day  in  absolute  quiet.  How 
many  of  us  have  really  considered  the  latent  possibilities  of  a 
suitably  planned  and  constructed  house  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  our  children  ? 

I  would  make  a  strong  plea  then  for,  first,  a  large  well 
screened  piazza  where  the  children  could  play,  sleep  or  eat, 
fully  protected  from  flies,  mosquitoes  or  insects  of  any  kind, 
and,  second,  a  large  room  in  the  house  for  a  winter,  or  wet 
weather,  playroom.  This  room  should  have  a  stage  for  dra- 
matics; simple  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises;  large  wall 
space  for  pictures;  movable  screens  or  partitions  that  the  chil- 
dren may  set  off  nooks  and  corners  in  their  play;  for  the  little 
ones  a  sand  pile,  and  for  the  older  children  benches  and  tools 
for  the  construction  of  things. 

But  above  all  we  should  get  the  children  out  of  doors  as 
much  as  possible.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  in  this  glorious 
climate  of  ours  that  some  outdoor  play  opportunities  be  con- 
nected with  our  homes?  In  the  cities  this  may  not  be  possible, 
but  how  many  do  it  in  the  country  where  it  is  possible?  Per- 
sonally, I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  know  of  but  a  single  playground 
connected  with  a  private  house  that  has  been  planned  and  pro- 
vided for  the  children.  I  know  many  beautiful  country  places 
and  some  city  homes  with  beautifully  laid  out  grounds,  but  I 
only  recall  a  single  real  children's  playground.  Perhaps  the 
owners  acquired  their  estates  when  the  children  were  grown 
up,  but  I  do  wish  some  one  would  show  what  a  delightful 
playground  for  children  could  be  constructed  once  given  the 
desire  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Curtis  tells  us  that  for  so  small  a  sum  as  $25  a  home 
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playground  can  be  fairly  well  equipped,  and  we  hope  to  hear 
from  him  on  the  subject  during  the  week. 

My  plea,  then,  is  for  more  consideration  of  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  planning  our  houses.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
the  influence  of  the  home  upon  the  child  during  its  early  life? 
We  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  the  child  as  spending  only  a  few 
years  at  home,  and  feel  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  spend 
money  in  providing  rooms  and  facilities  that  will  be  useless  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  These  few  years,  however,  the  ten 
or  fifteen  that  a  child  spends  at  home,  are  the  life  foundations 
of  our  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  and,  if  we  would  do  our 
duty,  we  must  give  more  attention  than  we  have  in  the  past, 
in  planning  our  houses  and  grounds,  to  the  needs  of  the 
children. 


THE  SUBURBAN   CHII,D 


By  Mrs.  Samubi,  McCune  Lindsay,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


There  are  existing  at  present  in  American  life  three  distinct 
social  problems  relating  to  childhood.  Much  scientific  work 
is  being  put  upon  that  of  the  city  child.  That  of  the  country 
child  is  also  being  considered.  The  third, — that  of  the  subur- 
ban child, — I  have  never  even  seen  mentioned,  as  the  problem 
of  a  distinct  class,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  immediately 
attracts  our  attention. 

L/Ct  us  at  once  ask  :  How  is  the  suburban  child  different 
from  any  other  child?  How  does  he  vary  from  the  usual,  either 
in  birth,  personality,  or  environment? 

I.  He  is  the  child  of  a  highly-selected  class.  The  people  who 
live  in  the  suburbs  are  seldom  drawn  from  the  plain  average. 
They  are  selected  by  their  love  of  simplicity,  of  reality,  of 
domestic  life.  They  do  not  care  for  noisy  streets,  excitement, 
showy  entertainments,  and  the  whirling  throng,  or  they  would 
not  move  so  far  away  from  these  things.  They  are  usually 
educated  above  the  average  in  their  special  circle,  and  they 
are  apt  to  be  skilled,  prosperous,  and  successful,  as  it  nearly 
always  costs  more  time,  effort  and  money  to  live  well  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  town.  They  are  ambitious  and  industrious, 
and  of  a  domestic  type, — very  generally  young  married  people 
with  families  of  growing  children, — parents  who  care  for  each 
other  and  for  their  families,  and  who  are  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices for  their  children,  and  to  inconvenience  themselves  in 
many  ways  for  the  best  welfare  of  these  children.  Again, 
suburban  dwellers  have  considerable  public  spirit  and  civic 
pride.  They  like  to  have  attractive  homes,  good  roads,  good 
schools,  good  churches,  good  public  service,  and  they  are 
usually  progressive  in  ideas  and  in  civic  aims. 

The  suburban  child  thus  has  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  the 
city,  without  its  cramped  conditions,  and  the  out-door  life  of 
the  country,  without  its  isolation.  He  is  thoroughly  well- 
born, bright,  teachable,  and  well-nourished,  having  abundance 
of  fresh  air,  food  and  space  to  play.  From  many  points  of 
view,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  flower  of  American  child- 
hood, and,  if  well-trained,  seems  born  for  leadership  and  social 
efl&ciency. 

To  offset  these  advantages,   he  is  highly-strung,  excitable, 
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and  impetuous ;  he  has  sensitive  nerves,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is 
energetic  and  capable  of  taking  the  initiative,  he  is  apt  to  be 
uncommonly  impatient  of  restraint  or  control.  The  child  of 
parents  who  have  won  success  in  the  stern  competitive  tests  of 
life,  he,  too,  is  eager  to  break  new  paths.  As  a  class,  the 
suburban  child  is  increasingly  important,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  opportunity,  and  needs  an  exceptional  type  of  develop- 
ment to  fit  him  for  his  high  career. 

2.  His  environment,  though  so  simple,  is  relatively  costly.  He 
belongs  to  a  group  of  families  who  are  obliged  to  carry  a 
double  economic  burden;  /.  f. ,  who  have  to  pay  twice  for 
many  of  the  advantages  which  they  possess.  One  would 
suppose  that  eggs,  butter,  fruit  and  vegetables  would  be  sold 
in  the  suburbs  on  their  way  to  the  city,  but  ordinarily  they 
are  not.  They  are  taken  first  to  the  city  for  distribution,  and 
are  then  carried  out  again,  so  that  the  suburban  buyer  has  to 
pay  the  additional  cost  of  this  second  transportation,  and  of 
the  produce  that  perishes  by  this  delay.  The  business  inter- 
ests of  the  father,  the  general  family  shopping,  and  the  wider 
opportunities  of  culture  and  society  are  chiefly  in  the  cit)-, 
absorbing  a  large  share  of  the  general  income,  and  yet  the 
family  must  also  support, — and  support  liberally, — the  local 
schools,  churches,  clubs,  and  charities,  as  the  effort  is  to  make 
them  the  best  of  their  kind.  The  expense  of  living  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  family  marketing  must 
be  done  by  telephone  (in  the  city  this  is  optional),  and  when 
trying  to  procure  good  teachers,  professional  service,  domestic 
service,  or  any  form  of  education  or  culture,  the  suburb  must 
compete  with  the  intense  centripetal  attraction  of  a  great  city. 
Special  inducements  of  income,  of  privilege,  of  honor,  or  of 
social  appreciation  must  be  extended  to  maintain  high  stan- 
dards in  the  suburbs. 

3.  The  suburban  child  is  almost  a  fatherless  child.  Early  in 
the  morning,  by  train,  trolley,  and  by  automobile  the  fathers 
go  to  town.  They  do  not  return  until  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  or,  if  professional  men,,  often  not  until  after  mid- 
night. Even  on  Sundays  and  on  holidays  their  time  is  much 
broken,  and  they  are  much  away  from  home.  The  suburban 
child  thus  has  only  fragmentary  glimpses  of  his  own  father, 
and  is  wholly  outside  of  any  regularity  of  discipline  or 
control  by  him.  This  greatly  interferes  with  the  firm  disci- 
pline and  the  right  bringing  up  of  the  children ;  it  makes  it 
very  hard  to  maintain  suitable  hours  for  meals,  family  prayers, 
or  any  typical  home  life  in  the  evening. — a  family  circle 
assembled  for  reading,  studj',  conversation,  music,  or  the 
cementing  of  family  affection. 

Not  only  is  the  child  without  a  father,  but  the  town, — at 
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least  its  residence  section, — is  left  during  the  day  a  manless 
town,  and  into  this  manless  community  hundreds  of  school 
children  are  turned  loose  after  school  hours,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary freedom  as  to  their  roaming. 

Imagine  three  diagrams.  No.  i  is  a  circle  enclosing  a  nor- 
mal family  of  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  in  which, 
as  the  father  and  mother  have  the  same  general  sphere  of  home 
influence,  the  children  can  be  kept  under  normal  control.  This 
was  the  situation  in  pioneer  days,  and  is  now  on  our  smaller 
farms,  or  in  any  family  where  the  father's  work,  in  study, 
shop,  or  field,  is  near  enough  to  that  of  his  wife  for  them  to 
manage  their  children  jointly. 

No.  2  consists  of  two  slightly  intersecting  circles,  the  first 
enclosing  the  mother  and  children,  the  second  containing  the 
father.  This  represents  the  abnormal  suburban  situation : 
the  mother  is  left  with  the  children,  and  the  father  is  at  work 
in  the  city,  only  touching  the  circle  of  family  control  at  night, 
or  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

No.  3  consists  of  three  slightly  intersecting  circles,  one  con- 
taining the  mother,  one  the  children,  and  one  the  father.  This 
third  situation  is  worse  than  either.  Here  the  mother — who 
may  be  either  a  poor  working  woman,  or  a  woman  of  wealth 
occupied  with  society — is  also  away  from  her  children,  leaving 
them  practically  alone  or  with  servants. 

From  a  glance  at  these  diagrams,  we  can  see  at  once  what 
is  the  weak  spot  in  even  the  best  suburban  life.  We  are  led 
to  our  next  point : 

4.  The  suburban  child  is  not  under  right  conditions  of  control. 
Nowhere  does  the  American  child,  as  a  class,  seem  under  full 
control,  but  the  suburban  situation  is  unique.  For  in  the 
country,  a  child's  father  can  be  with  him,  as  a  rule,  much  of 
the  time ;  in  the  city,  there  is  the  restraint  of  chaperonage,  of 
many  passers-by,  of  many  men,  and  of  a  vigilant  and  numerous 
police  force.  In  the  suburbs,  there  is  the  least  leverage  pos- 
sible for  control,  and  masses  of  closely- associated  children  are 
abroad,  with  a  very  wide  range  of  roaming  for  each  individ- 
ual child.  The  most  conscientious  mother  would  have  to  have 
a  hundred  feet  and  a  thousand  eyes  to  keep  watch  over  her 
spry  little  flock. 

A  great  many  difficulties  grow  out  of  this  situation.  To 
mention  only  a  few,  we  discover  that  principals  and  teachers 
find  the  problem  of  discipline  in  the  schools  exceptionally 
trying.  If  we  go  into  the  room  of  any  of  the  younger  grades, 
we  find  the  children  like  grasshoppers  for  activity,  and  full  of 
every  sort  of  prankish  mischief.  Children's  diseases  are  hard 
to  check.  There  are  many  children,  large  groups  of  them  are 
much  together,    and  inspection  is  not  so  strict  as  in  a  city. 
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hence  anything,  once  started,  spreads  with  rapidity.  The 
children,  in  their  out-door  play,  go  in  gangs  and  masses,  and 
they  are  very  little  supervised  in  these  sports.  They  put  each 
other  up  to  many  kinds  of  mischief  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  real  culprit  is  seldom  detected ;  accidents  occur ;  mean 
tricks  are  laughed  at  as  if  they  were  a  good  joke ;  and  these 
unsupervised  children  have  little  conception,  as  they  grow 
older,  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others,  particularly  in 
public  places.  Their  undue  freedom,  moreover,  reacts  on  their 
manners  at  home. 

Not  only  is  the  physical  control  of  children  diflBcult,  but 
also  public  sentiment,  which  is  a  form  of  social  control,  is  far 
too  largely  dominated  by  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen.  After 
that  age,  they  either  go  to  work,  or  enter  distant  schools  and 
colleges. 

Now  if  we  remove,  or  subordinate,  in  any  community,  the 
restraint,  the  counsel,  the  experience,  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  possessed  by  its  older  and  presumably  wiser  members, 
we  have  left  only  the  crass  inexperience,  the  false  judgments, 
the  crude  ideas  and  the  untested  enthusiasms  of  growing  chil- 
dren as  public  standards,  and  this  is  bound  to  result  in  a  lack 
of  social  and  civic  dignity. 

The  more  cheering  aspect  of  suburban  life  is  that  these  con- 
ditions, which  undeniably  exist,  are  neither  hopeless  nor 
irremediable  ;  for  any  good  suburb  may  be  mide  a  strategic 
centre  from  which  a  process  of  control  m.ay  be  extended,  not  only 
to  its  own  children^  but  to  m,any  others  in  the  land. 

A  suburb  may  be  used  as  a  laboratory,  and  in  this  labora- 
tory at  least  a  few  phases  of  control  may  be  mastered.  In  a 
great  city,  where  there  are  from  20,000  to  100,000  or  even,  as 
in  the  case  of  New  York,  more  than  1,000,000  children,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  results  with  so  large  a  number;  but  if  we 
take  a  suburb  containing,  say,  about  1,500  children  of  school 
age  (between  six  and  sixteen),  it  is  really  possible,  by  taking 
the  necessary  time  and  attention,  to  learn  the  name,  address, 
and  general  living  conditions  of  nearly  all  these  children,  and 
also  to  set  in  operation  forces  which  will  almost  positively  put 
them  under  a  reasonable  degree  of  right  control. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

(i)  By  rousing  a  determined  public  spirit.  If  all  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  in  any  suburban  town  would  agree  to 
consider  seriously  the  welfare  of  the  children, — if  the  topic 
could  be  brought  up  in  the  clubs  of  college  men,  the  civic 
clubs,  the  women's  clubs,  the  teachers'  associations,  and  the 
church  sessions  and  boards  of  vestrymen  or  trustees, — in- 
tensely interesting  discussions  would  arise  which  would  make 
clear  the  necessity  of  better  control,  and  educated  and  thought- 
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ful  men  and  women  would  go  to  work  upon  the  problems 
involved,  and  would  resolutely  say :  We  can  and  we  will 
control  the  children  of  this  town. 

(2)  By  parental  counsel  and  agreement.  The  father  can- 
not be  brought  back  from  his  work  in  town, — modern  economic 
conditions  prevent  this, — but  he  can  perhaps  have  shorter 
hours  and  fewer  days  in  town,  and  he  at  least  can  stop  to 
think  and  plan  and  help.  Each  family  should  have  definite 
house-laws,  drawn  up  by  the  parents  and  children  in  co-op- 
peration,  and  these  laws  should  be  obeyed.  The  simplest 
amusements,  dress,  and  customs  for  children  should  prevail, 
with  early  hours  and  strict  surveillance  of  children's  parties, 
and  there  should  be  a  quiet  life  in  summer. 

(3)  By  great  care  in  the  choice  of  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  schools,  who  should  have,  in  addition  to  their  power  of 
teaching  and  inspiration,  a  specific  knack  of  discipline.  Strong, 
essential  subjects  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in  the  sim- 
plest way,  with  thorough  drill  on  important  principles,  and 
great  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  larger  ethical  training.  The 
school-life  and  the  home-life  should  be  most  carefully  corre- 
lated. The  importance  of  home  life  and  home  duties  should  be 
emphasized,  and  the  schoolroom  made  a  real  preparatory  place 
for  after-life.  If  possible,  both  boys  and  girls  should  be  allowed 
to  share  in  public  interests,  and  to  rise  to  responsibility  under 
sympathetic  and  intellectual  guidance. 

(4)  By  supervised  play.  For  a  group  of  1,500  children, 
there  should  be  at  least  three  large  playgrounds,  supported 
either  by  school  funds,  by  church  funds,  or  by  private  gifts, 
with  a  skilled  playmaster  or  playmistress  in  charge  of  each 
playground.  Sometimes  boys  and  girls  should  be  at  play 
together  and  sometimes  separately,  but  always  under  careful 
oversight. 

(5)  By  great  care  in  the  choice  of  suburban  ministers. 
These  ministers  should  be  selected,  not  only  to  be  efl&cient  in 
the  individual  churches  under  their  care,  but  also  so  as  to 
make  together  a  powerful  working-group,  of  varied  types, 
ages,  and  experience.  They  should  understand  children,  know 
them  personally,  and  help  definitely  in  their  upbringing  and 
control.  Religious  education  should  be  fostered,  and,  among 
other  things,  the  language  current  among  even  the  most  well- 
bred  children  should  be  promptly  expurgated  and  revi.sed. 
There  is  a  whole  undiscovered  world  opening  to  the  ministry, 
if  they  will  but  look  into  it.  There  should  also  be  strict  dis- 
cipline in  the  Sunday  School. 

(6)  By  the  encouragement  of  skilled  physicians,  who 
should  also  together  make  a  good  professional  group, — of  men 
who  are  not  only  good  practitioners,  but  are  also  capable  in 
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preventive  work  and  in  sanitary  science.  The  work  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  of  the  hospitals  should  be  understood  and 
supported. 

(7)  By  maintaining  some  sort  of  friendly  but  firm  chil- 
dren's patrol  on  the  streets,  to  make  impossible  many  kinds  of 
thoughtless  mischief  now  current  in  suburban  towns  ;  to  make 
"rough  house"  unpopular,  and  boy-fights  a  trifle  more  un- 
common ;  to  look  in  occasionally  at  the  public  garage,  the 
ice-cream  parlors,  the  toy-shops,  the  stationery  stores,  or  any 
other  place  where  children  congregate;  to  keep  an  eye  on 
corner-loungers;  to  be  around,  in  a  general  way,  on  the  chief 
coasting-hill,  or  where  there  is  blasting  with  dynamite,  or  a 
mad-dog  scare,  or  a  fire.  It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  keep  children 
away  from  all  danger  and  excitement, — they  like  to  sway  in 
tree-tops  and  sit  on  ridge-poles,  and  to  be  a  part  of  bits  of 
thrilling  life, — but  some  wiser  guardian  should  be  not  far 
away. 

(8)  By  providing  books  and  magazines  for  children  which 
exert  direct  moral  control.  What  a  child  reads  is  often  his 
deepest  guide  to  life.  Many  kinds  of  reading  fascinate  but 
take  no  hold — or  else  a  wrong  hold — upon  the  will,  and  a 
child's  will  should  be  set  to  righteousness  by  every  word  that 
passes  beneath  his  eye. 

In  conclusion,  the  children  should  have  bright,  vital  teach- 
ing and  literature  concerning  the  principles  of  religion.  This  is 
not  a  theory, — its  value  has  been  proved.  The  mind  of  a  child 
responds  more  quickly  to  Bible  stories,  to  the  heroic  lives  of 
missionaries,  to  the  thrill  of  great  causes,  and  the  story  of 
world-battles  for  conscience'  sake,  than  it  does  to  the  smaller 
things  of  literature  and  life.  The  hearts  of  children  are  still 
so  close  to  God !  Out  of  books  of  large  moral  control,  some- 
thing elementary  and  great  passes  into  their  spirits.  They  are 
lifted  into  an  atmosphere  above  that  of  restlessness,  rebellion, 
and  discontent,  and  catch  bright  glimpses  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe — of  that  pervading  Law  which  reaches  from 
the  nursery  to  the  throne  of  God.  Their  minds  are  turned 
toward  Obedience ;  they  gain  right  conceptions  of  liberty, 
justice,  citizenship  and  public  order. 

All  these  points  are  very  simple,  but  do  we  not  see  that  by 
the  persistent  combination  and  use  of  them,  a  child  is  given  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  freedom  of  space,  play,  varied 
interests  and  companionship,  and  yet  is  at  every  moment  held 
under  affectionate  and  wise  control  ? 

If,  now,  we  can  set  these  social  forces  of  control  at  work  in 
any  given  suburb,  the  same  may  be  done  in  many  similar 
communities,  and  by  and  by,  as  these  well-governed  children 
go  out  into  life,  will  they  not  carry  with  them  exalted  stan- 
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dards?  By  their  character  and  their  conceptions  of  duty  will 
they  not  gradually  redeem  our  country  from  its  lawless  ways? 
Will  not  the  whole  spirit  of  our  republic,  orderly,  reverent, 
chastened  and  earnest,  be  newly-inspired  to  carry  on,  with  the 
least  waste  of  ignorance,  disorder,  poverty,  or  crime,  the  new 
works  of  civilization  which  have  been  so  wonderfully  entrusted 
to  us  as  a  nation,  and  which  must  be  so  intellectually  con- 
ceived and  so  spiritually  achieved? 


DAY   NURSERIES 


By  Mrs.  Arthttr  Dodge 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  New  York  City 

I  must  say  it  is  the  greatest  gratification  I  know  to  say 
something  before  an  audience  of  specialists  like  this,  because 
it  is  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  my  long  experience  with 
day  nursery  work  that  there  has  even  been  any  acknowledg- 
ment by  other  societies  that  we  were  doing  anything  in  the 
way  of  education.  The  day  nurseries  for  many  years  were 
considered  a  fad,  followed  by  a  few  women  who  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  The  day  nursery  was  conducted  by  a  few  Boards 
of  women,  who  could  run  a  day  nursery  in  their  own  homes, 
who  were  nice  mothers  and  nice  housekeepers. 

Now  of  course  I  want  to  tell  you  all  I  can  about  the  educa- 
tional side.  I  always  like  to  get  up  and  tell  how  many  nurses 
we  have  and  how  many  children  we  are  taking  care  of.  The 
first  day  nurseries  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  education.  It 
was  quite  a  number  of  years  before  even  the  kindergarten  was 
thought  of.  Children  were  supposed  to  be  taken  care  of  dur- 
ing the  working  hours  of  the  mothers.  The  public  was  stirred 
by  reading  of  children  who  fell  out  of  the  windows  and  were 
killed  while  their  mothers  were  away  at  work,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  institutions  may  be  traced  directly  to  expe- 
riences of  this  kind.  For  fifteen  years  no  effort  was  made 
for  any  sort  of  education.  I  think  the  idea  began,  as  far  as 
I  can  trace  it,  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  where  there  was  a 
kindergarten  in  connection  with  a  day  nursery;  but  even  then 
the  kindergarten  was  used  to  entertain  and  amuse  children, 
and  not  to  instruct  them.  Theii  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  our  Conference  first  began  in  Chicago,  associations 
in  four  cities  were  formed  and  a  federation  talked  of;  and  we 
found  there  came  to  be  a  different  feeling  with  regard  to  chil- 
dren of  day  nurseries.  And  a  movement  began,  as  all  move- 
ments do  begin,  all  over  the  country,  when  the  question  was 
asked :  What  shall  we  do  for  older  children — that  is,  for 
children  after  seven  years?  for  our  limit  of  age  was  six  weeks 
to  seven  years.  So  the  children  of  seven  out  of  our  care  and 
after  school  hours  were  on  the  streets.  But  there  grew  up  an 
idea  that  we  were  responsible  for  them  and  that  we  should  not 
let  them  go,  though  it  took  quite  a  number  of  years  for  any- 
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thing  tangible  to  result.  Then  there  began  to  be  all  over  the 
country  a  movement  toward  cooking  classes,  sewing  classes 
and  manual  training,  until  now  I  think  in  all  the  large  nurs- 
eries, you  will  find  cooking  and  sewing  classes  established 
along  well-organized  lines.  There  has  been  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  kindergarten,  that  we  have  begun  to  feel  our 
responsibility  toward  the  children  of  kindergarten  age,  so  that 
most  day  nurseries  now  have  kindergartens  with  well-trained 
assistants.  But  it  is  now  understood  that  we  must  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  conditions  of  a  day  nursery.  There  was  at  first 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  kindergartners  that 
they  did  not  want  to  approve  of  our  methods,  because  there 
was  a  cut-and-dried  rule  that  they  should  do  certain  things  at 
certain  times,  and  this  we  could  not  do. 

The  development  of  day  nursery  work  seems  to  be  tending 
toward  a  neighborhood  centre.  The  kind  of  teaching  we  give 
to  the  young  children,  the  kind  of  influence  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  mothers'  meetings,  etc.,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  future  day  nursery  will  be,  as  some  of  them  are  at 
present,  really  a  neighborhood  centre.  And  I  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  where  there  is  a  good  day  nursery  in  a 
neighborhood,  there  never  need  be  a  settlement,  because  that 
day  nursery  is  going  to  become  a  natural  neighborhood  centre. 

And  now,  what  is  the  effect  on  the  children  of  this  educa- 
tion? It  is  very  difficult  to  find  statistics  about  this,  and  we 
only  know  that  in  the  public  schools,  the  teachers  tell  us 
they  know  the  children  that  come  from  the  day  nurseries  the 
moment  they  are  interviewed.  They  behave  so  much  better 
and  have  so  much  more  self-control  that  the  teachers  instinc- 
tively ask  :  "  Have  you  been  to  a  day  nursery?"  There  is  a 
noticeable  influence  also  on  the  older  children;  and  in  the  de- 
partment stores  in  New  York  and  in  other  places  where  boys 
and  girls  are  employed,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  children 
that  come  from  the  day  nurseries.  I  suppose  one  inference 
would  be  that  the  influence  of  the  day  nursery  during  eight  or 
ten  hours  a  day  is  better  than  that  of  the  mother.  We  never 
talk  about  this  side  of  the  work,  for  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that 
we  want  the  children  to  take  care  of  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
their  mothers  during  the  day.  We  take  the  other  side :  that 
if  the  mother  has  to  go  out  to  work,  then  we  are  glad  of  the 
chance  to  take  the  children. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  were  i  lo  nurseries  in  the  country. 
Three  years  ago  there  was  a  very  large  increase  and  we  got 
out  a  new  directory  with  nearly  275  day  nurseries.  There  are 
now  402;  that  is,  in  the  la.«;t  ten  years  the  day  nurseries  in  this 
country  have  almost  trebled.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  due  to  the  industrial  situation.     I  always  prefer  to 
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make  a  statement  when  we  are  approached  on  the  question  of 
the  women  in  industries;  and  many  times  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  day.  nursery  is  only  a  makeshift  and  that  we  had 
better  put  something  in  its  place;  and  there  has  been  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  state  pay  the  mothers  for  the  care  of  the  children. 
But  we  are  only  in  existence  because  of  a  need,  not  because 
we  want  to  be.  It  was  rather  interesting  when  I  spoke  of  this 
suggestion  to  Dr.  Emil  MUnsterberg,  and  I  asked  him  directly 
about  that.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  move- 
ment in  Berlin,  where  they  take  care  of  whole  families,  de- 
creasing the  allowance  as  the  children  grow  up.  And  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  a  practical  thing  in  this  country.  He  said  they 
spent  three  million  dollars  in  Berlin  alone  in  the  year;  and  he 
said,  in  looking  over  the  tenement  house  district  of  New  York 
alone,  it  could  not  be  done  for  less  than  six  millions. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  in  detail  the  educational  side  of 
the  day  nursery.  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  that,  all  along 
the  line  of  day  nursery  work,  the  managers  are  being  aroused 
to  the  need  of  the  education  of  the  children.  As  far  as  num- 
bers go,  we  take  care  of  about  4,000  a  day  and  12,000  or  13,000 
in  the  United  States.  And  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  this  line 
of  education  and  the  question  of  education  in  day  nurseries 
particularly,  that  we  do  need  the  help  and  the  advice  and  the 
co-operation  of  every  other  organization  in  existence.  (I 
think  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  we  have 
stood  out  as  a  system,  and  are  being  admitted  first  in  the  line 
of  education.)  The  movement  is  growing  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  every  community. 
We  have  been  left  alone  for  many  years  now,  and  we  have 
tried  to  work  out  our  own  problems.  It  is  hard  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  other  organizations,  especially  the  kinder- 
gartens. So  I  make  an  appeal  here  for  real  co-operation,  for 
every  one  to  study  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  work  toward,  especially  in  the  line  of  education,  for 
children  from  three  and  a  half  on.  Of  course,  before  that  age, 
it  is  more  nurture,  shelter  and  feeding.  We  are  in  existence 
only  because  women  work,  and  we  have  the  largest  number  of 
little  children  all  the  time  of  any  charitable  institution,  except 
an  institution  like  the  foundling  asylums.  (Many  are  under 
the  educational  age,  so  there  is  nothing  in  child  nurture  that 
we  are  not  touching.) 

There  is  another  subject  in  regard  to  which  I  want  to  speak 
particularly  and  ask  your  co-operation  and  advice.  It  is  a 
point  on  which  I  should  very  much  like  discussion.  It  is 
comparatively  new  to  us  and  we  want  to  know  what  to  do.  It 
is  the  question  of  day  nurseries  in  industrial  communities.  I 
may  say  that  a  very   remarkable  and  persuasive  gentleman, 
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named  William  Holland,  a  writer  in  the  Everybody's  Magazine, 
precipitated  the  whole  question  in  this  country  by  his  article 
on  Fall  River  last  November.  The  figures  on  child  mortality 
touched  the  country.  I  could  not  possibly  go  into  this  ques- 
tion of  women  in  industry,  because  that  is  another  side  of  the 
story  entirely.  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  in  existence  simply 
because  women  work.  The  infant  mortality  in  Fall  River  is 
440  in  1,000.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  They  are 
starting  day  nurseries  all  over  the  South,  because,  of  course, 
the  South  owes  its  present  prosperity  to  the  mills.  We  are 
even  told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  start  day  nurseries  in  the  cot- 
ton mill  districts,  in  order  that  the  mother  may  go  back  to 
work  after  the  child  is  born  to  supplement  the  family  income; 
and  if  we  do  not  do  it,  the  children  die  by  thousands.  The 
women  have  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  know  nothing 
about  cooking,  or  sewing,  or  taking  care  of  and  feeding  their 
children;  and  we  are  asked  to  take  those  children  so  that  they 
won't  die. 

Then  there  comes  another  question:  What  is  a  living  wage? 
The  living  wage  of  an  Italian  woman  in  New  York  is  $3.00  a 
week  and  she  supports  three  children  on  it.  The  living  wage 
of  a  mill  girl  is  from  $18  to  $20  a  week.  When  she  is  married, 
unless  her  husband  earns  more  than  that,  she  says  she  cannot 
get  along  without  going  out  to  work  herself.  The  nerves  of 
women  from  30  to  32  years  old  go  to  pieces  in  a  mill,  so  that 
there  are  plenty  of  women  whom  she  can  hire  to  take  care  of 
her  children  while  she  is  at  the  mill.  What  is  the  day  nursery 
system  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  we  going  to  approve  of  day 
nurseries  being  started  ?  I  am  going  to  leave  that  to  you,  and 
I  should  like  any  one  here  who  knows  anything  about  that 
side  of  the  question  to  help  and  suggest  to  us.  The  managers 
of  the  day  nurseries  now  have  to  meet  almost  every  kind  of 
problem.  It  is  not  any  one  kind  of  problem  or  one  single 
need;  everything  comes  into  our  work  connected  with  children 
from  the  time  they  come  to  us  at  six  weeks  until  we  send  them 
out  to  the  public  schools,  and  then  for  several  hours  a  day 
until  they  are  twelve.  I  should  like  to  have  two  kinds  of 
schools:  one  to  educate  mothers  to  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  the  other  to  educate  women  to  undertake  work  like  this, 
that  is,  the  direction  and  supervision  of  work  of  this  kind. 
The  latest  suggestion  that  has  come  to  me  is  from  your  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Boggs,  who  had  a  very  interesting  paper  at  our  last 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  the  responsibility  of  college 
women  to  go  into  day  nursery  work.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  new  education  and  new  preparation  needed  for  the  future 
day  nursery. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE 

(ABSTRACT.) 


By  Wilbur  C.  Phillips,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee 


I  am  told  by  a  delegate  to  this  Conference,  who  has  come 
early  and  proposes  to  stay  late,  that  this  Conference  difiFers 
from  the  regular  conference  in  that  the  persons  present  are  here 
to  get  views  and  ideas  which  they  can  put  into  practice.  In 
the  words  of  my  friend,  they  have  come  to  get  "punches." 
If  I  can  give  you  any  ideas  out  of  the  experience  that  the  Milk 
Committee  has  had  in  New  York,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I 
shall  speak  most  upon  the  general  work  of  infant  milk  depots, 
as  I  understand  that  work,  how  they  should  be  conducted,  etc. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  infant  mortality  can  be 
stopped  by  distributing  pure  milk.  That  impression  is  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  a  very  great  philanthropist,  who  has  dis- 
tributed milk  for  many  years  at  great  expense  to  himself,  and 
who  has  done  a  great  work  in  saving  the  lives  of  babies,  but 
who  has  not  done  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  along  this  line. 
Mr.  Straus,  of  New  York,  distributes  pure  milk  and  that  is  all 
he  does.  He  takes  milk  that  is  fairly  clean  to  begin  with,  purifies 
it  and  modifies  it,  and  then  sells  it  in  three-,  six-,  and  eight- 
ounce  bottles.  There  is  no  medical  supervision  to  advise  the 
mothers  who  come  for  the  milk.  There  is  no  ascertaining 
whether  the  mothers  who  come  for  the  milk  are  able  to  breast 
feed  their  children.  No  facts  are  gathered  concerning  the 
mothers.  The  milk  is  put  up  in  quantities  that  are  not 
suited  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  infant.  If  an  infant 
needs  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  milk,  the  mother  may  throw 
the  other  half  away.  It  is  simply  clean  milk  substituted 
for  the  dirty  milk  ordinarily  distributed  to  the  mothers  and 
modified  to  a  certain  degree.  This  impression  that  clean 
milk  distributed  to  mothers  will  save  infant  lives  is  quite 
widespread  throughout  the  country.  But  milk  alone  will 
not  save  the  lives  of  infants.  When  the  Milk  Committee 
began  its  work,  they  had  the  impression  that  it  would.  There 
were  on  the  Milk  Committee  one  or  two  doctors  who  took  ex- 
ception to  the  general  idea  that  milk  was  the  great  panacea, 
and  who  maintained  that  the  education  of  the  mothers  was 
equally  important.  This  had  already  been  illustrated  in  France. 
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Dr.  Budin  discovered  that  certain  mothers  who  had  left  the 
dispensary  where  they  had  given  birth  to  their  offspring  re- 
turned after  two  or  three  weeks  and  said  that  their  children 
died.  Dr.  Budin  came  to  believe  that  the  reason  these  chil- 
dren died  was  because  the  mothers  did  not  know  how  to  take 
care  of  them  ;  and  so  he  organized  classes  where  groups  of 
mothers  returned  at  regular  intervals,  usually  a  week  apart, 
and  brought  their  babies  to  him  for  examination,  for  weighing, 
etc.,  and  he  prescribed  for  the  babies  and  instructed  the  mothers 
in  the  care  of  them.  As  the  result  of  this  work,  the  deaths 
decreased.  One  of  the  Milk  Committee  who  had  heard  of  this 
work  agreed  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  the  milk  a  programme  of  education  for  the  mothers  whose 
infants  were  fed  by  us.  And  so  we  began  our  work ;  but  uo 
sooner  had  we  begun  than  we  found  that  the  problems  multi- 
plied. We  found  even  that  the  work  of  distribution  was  not 
so  simple  as  had  first  appeared.  They  had  one  nurse  in  charge 
of  each  depot.  Physicians  also  were  needed.  We  could  not 
afford  to  pay  physicians  and  so  we  got  volunteer  physicians ; 
and  such  was  their  interest  that  within  three  weeks,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  nurses,  we  had  36  volunteer  physi- 
cians who  met  the  babies  once  a  week,  examined,  weighed  and 
prescribed  for  them.  The  problem  of  relief  was  a  difficult 
problem. 

Now,  as  I  see  the  situation,  the  infant  milk  depot,  in  saving 
the  lives  of  children,  is  the  most  important  factor.  We  put 
two  nurses  into  the  field  who  were  not  connected  with  any  milk 
depot,  but  who  visited  from  house  to  house.  Their  work  has 
not  been  so  successful  as  the  work  of  the  nurses  in  the  milk 
depots,  for  the  reason  that  the  milk  presents  a  natural  claim 
upon  the  mothers.  It  secures  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  a  hold 
upon  them.  As  long  as  these  mothers  in  our  congested  dis- 
tricts remain  grossly  ignorant,  some  artificial  means  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to  to  get  them  to  co-operate  in  the  saving  of 
their  children's  lives.  They  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  visiting 
nurse.  But  a  mother  will  come  naturally  to  a  milk  depot ;  and 
when  she  finds  that  the  milk  is  agreeing  with  her  child,  she 
will  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  that  depot,  and  will 
co-operate  with  the  nurse  at  that  depot. 

There  must  be  a  segregation  of  the  work  that  is  now  done 
in  milk  depots  of  the  above  description.  No  one  society  can 
carry  on  the  work  of  milk  distribution,  the  work  of  the  nurse, 
the  work  of  relief,  and  the  work  of  the  physicians.  I  believe 
it  must  be  carried  on  on  a  business  basis.  No  milk  should  be 
sold  to  any  mother  who  is  able  to  pay  the  full  price  of  that 
milk.  When  we  started  out,  the  price  of  our  milk  was  twice 
that  of  Mr.  Straus's.     They  said  it  could  not  be  sold.     We 
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said  that  this  was  not  only  a  programme  to  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality, but  a  programme  of  education  in  milk  dietetics,  in  milk 
values,  and  the  charity  organization  societies  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  difference  represented  by  dollars  and  cents,  a  differ- 
ence between  milk  that  is  prepared  and  milk  that  is  bought  at 
the  corner  grocery.  We  sold  it  at  a  rate  of  lo  cents  a  quart, 
at  a  loss  of  $300  per  month.  It  could  be  put  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis  at  13  cents.  One  other  reason  why  the  sale  of 
milk  at  low  cost  is  bad — if  we  sell  the  milk  to  one  mother  able 
to  pay  the  full  price,  we  must  sell  it  to  any  one  who  comes 
along.  The  distribution  of  the  milk  can  be  done  on  a  business 
basis.  We  want  in  our  depots  to  have  a  milk  company,  a 
model  milk  company,  to  take  over  the  work.  The  arrangement 
of  the  depots  will  adjust  itself  automatically.  For  instance, 
in  the  Harvard  Union  in  Cambridge,  a  billiard  business  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  basement  by  a  company  which  pays  rent  to  the 
Harvard  Union.  The  Harvard  Union  is  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  carrying  this  on,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  company  is 
glad  to  be  there  for  the  patronage.  In  the  same  way,  I  can 
conceive  of  a  milk  company  co-operating  with  a  settlement  or 
hospital  in  identically  the  same  way.  If  the  mother  cannot 
pay  the  price  of  the  milk,  she  will  be  referred  to  a  charitable 
organization,  which  investigates  her  case.  Then  the  mother 
with  an  order  from  them  goes  back  to  the  depot,  and  the  milk 
is  charged  to  the  relief  society,  the  bills  for  which  go  to  that 
society.  These  bills  are  numbered  so  that  if  any  baby  has  to 
be  investigated,  that  can  be  done  with  great  facility  from  the 
records  of  the  milk  depot. 

The  future  work  of  milk  depots  is  social  work.  If  po.ssible, 
I  believe  in  locating  depots  in  settlements  ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
inadvisable  to  locate  a  depot  in  a  settlement  simply  because  it 
is  a  settlement.  In  many  ways  the  settlements  are  not  the 
places  for  the  milk  depots.  But  the  milk  depot  should  be  a 
settlement  or  the  centre  of  influence  for  child  life.  And  I 
believe  our  little  milk  stores  have  in  them  the  makings  for  in- 
fant settlements.  I  believe  this  work  is  growing  all  the  time.  I 
think  the  milk  depot  is  the  most  elementary,  the  simplest  way  of 
getting  at  the  mothers  in  their  gross  ignorance.  As  conditions 
change,  we  ought  to  get  into  the  home  life  of  the  mothers.  I 
think  the  social  future  of  the  milk  depots  is  going  to  be  very 
great. 

Modified  milk  should  be  sold  only  to  mothers  who  cannot 
breast  feed  their  infants,  or,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot 
prepare  home  modifications.  If  the  number  of  babies  which 
one  nurse  can  look  after  is  limited  to  50  or  75,  few  instances 
will  be  found  where  home  modification  is  impossible,  either  by 
the  mother  herself  or  by  the  person  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
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child  during  the  daytime.  The  carrying  out  of  a  programme 
of  thorough  instruction  such  as  this  implies,  places  more  and 
more  emphasis  upon  the  distribution  of  a  clean,  whole  milk 
and  less  and  less  emphasis  upon  the  distribution  of  commer- 
cially modified  milk  in  individual  feedings.  Ultimately,  every 
infants'  milk  depot  should  become  a  milk  store  from  which 
whole  milk  is  sold  either  to  well  mothers  who  can  breast  feed 
or  to  intelligent  mothers  who  can  prepare  home  modifications. 
Its  success  or  failure  can  be  measured  directly  in  this  way. 

Thus  the  infant's  milk  depot,  from  being  at  the  start  purely 
a  milk  distributing  station,  becomes  a  social  centre  from  which 
radiate  the  influences  of  education  and  social  betterment.  Pure 
milk  like  pure  food  of  any  description  is  essential  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  our  infants  and  children;  but  more  important  than 
pure  milk  is  knowledge  on  the  part  of  women,  so  that  they  can 
know  how  to  use  this  milk  properly  after  they  get  it. 


THE  IDEALS  OF  ETHICAL  CULTURE  FOR 
CHILDREN 


By  David  Muzzby,  Ph.  D. 


I  have  no  deep  philosophical  reflections  to  offer  you  this 
morning  on  the  training  of  the  child,  but  think  it  will  be  best 
if  I  tell  you  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  Society  in 
New  York. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  School  for  Ethical  Culture,  of  which  I 
am  a  teacher,  is  the  only  .school  in  the  country  in  which  direct, 
ethical  instruction  is  given,  from  the  very  earliest  grades  to 
the  very  highest.  For  a  number  of  years  that  has  been  true. 
In  1892  Professor  Felix  Adler,  the  founder,  wrote  his  book  on 
the  moral  training  of  children,  in  which  he  outlines  a  course 
of  ethical  instruction  for  what  we  call  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades  in  our  .secondary  school.  Since  that  time  we 
have  added  a  high  school  course  of  four  years,  and  now  we 
are  going  even  beyond  the  high  school  grades  in  organizing 
groups  for  young  married  people,  vocational  groups  of  young 
lawyers,  young  physicians,  business  men,  etc.,  and  adult 
groups  generally.  Of  course,  the  school  is  the  chief  medium 
of  our  in.struction  and  about  450  to  500  students  are  enrolled 
in  the  school. 

We  have  Sunday-school  work  also,  different,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  fundamental  position  that  we  take  in  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society  is  the  supremacy  of  ethics,  of  morals,  over 
any  form,  to  reveal  religion  or  dogmatic  teaching  in  any  way. 
We  do  not  neglect  the  Bible.  It  is  taught  carefully  but,  nat- 
urally from  our  point  of  view,  we  regard  it  as  an  historical 
document,  taking  its  place  with  all  the  other  records  of  re- 
vealed religion  that  have  been  made  to  man. 

Now  the  fundamental  principle  in  our  teaching  is  to  train 
the  child  to  enter  a  changing,  improving  society;  and.  more 
than  that,  to  train  him  to  be  a  conscious  agent  in  pushing  on 
the  work  of  change  and  improvement.  A  great  deal  of  our 
present-day  education  follows  frankly  the  competitive  ideal  of 
our  civilization,  training  the  child  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  in 
wealth  and  position,  training  him  to  be  successful — successful 
being  interpreted  to  mean  making  his  way,  getting  his  place; 
so  in  fact  the  phrase  "making  a  living"  has  come  to  mean 
almost  completely  making  money,  though  we  know,  of  course, 
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that  a  living  is  much  more  than  money.  I  attended  the  grad- 
uation exercises  in  two  large  schools  in  New  York,  in  both  of 
which  the  whole  emphasis  was  placed  on,  to  my  mind,  very 
low  competitive  ideals.  Boys  were  complimented  for  having 
beaten  the  other  boys  in  the  school  and  given  medals.  They 
were  made  to  feel  that  their  course  was  successful  because  they 
had  beaten  somebody  else,  which  ideal  permeated  the  whole 
exercises.  Now  we  do  not  believe  in  that.  We  believe  in 
competition  in  service  rather  than  gain  for  one's  self.  And  we 
attempt  to  teach  the  children  that  their  success  in  the  world 
does  not  mean  what  they  can  get  out  of  it,  or  how  many  of 
their  fellows  they  can  pass  in  the  race  for  position,  but  it 
means  how  much  they  can  contribute  by  a  correct,  cultivated 
balance,  trained  and  shaped  to  do  the  work  of  helping  on  the 
world's  evolution  toward  good.  This  is  the  fundamental  and 
basal  character  of  our  teaching  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
and  Sunday-School.  Instead  of  ignoring  the  child's  individ- 
uality and  emphasizing  an  order  outside  the  school  into  which 
he  will  go  some  day  and  to  which  he  must  adapt  himself  in 
order  to  be  successful  in  it,  we  emphasize  the  child's  character 
which  will  be  potent  enough  when  he  gets  out  into  the  world 
to  change  that  order.  We  put  the  emphasis  on  the  child  in 
school,  to  change  the  world,  and  not  on  the  adaptability  of  the 
child  to  the  order  which  he  will  enter  when  he  graduates. 

We  believe  our  instruction  differs  very  largely  from  that  of 
France  and  Germany,  in  this  respect — that  it  is  completely 
divorced  from  any  theological  implications.  In  France,  ethical 
culture,  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  schools  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  mainly  promoted  by  anti-clerical 
considerations,  and  the  ethics  have  been  introduced  as  a  make- 
weight against  religion.  To  be  sure,  since  1900  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  that  respect.  Nevertheless,  all  movements 
bear  for  many  years  the  traces  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conceived  and  the  French  movement  bears  still  very  largely 
the  spirit  of  anti-clericalism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
education  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the  ethics  teaching 
there  is  nil.  They  simply  have  biblical  instruction,  the  object 
being  to  train  the  child  in  the  accepted  religious  creed  of  the 
state. 

We  simply  recommend  to  the  child  as  far  as  we  can  the  idea 
of  moral  progress,  of  ethical  progress,  proceeding  out  of  his 
conception  of  the  great  movement  of  the  world  toward  ethical 
consciousness. 

As  to  our  curriculum,  in  the  early  years,  the  first  two  grades, 
we  make  use  of  fairy  tales,  animal  stories,  in  which  there  is 
discoverable  a  moral  element,  for  example — The  Red  Rose  and 
the  White  Rose,  and  Red  Riding  Hood.     Then  we  proceed  to  a 
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Study  of  the  family  relations,  as  the  child  wakes  tip  in  the 
sixth  or  eighth  year  to  an  idea  of  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
family  and  begins  to  realize  that  there  are  responsibilities 
toward  sister  and  brother,  father  and  mother.  We  discuss 
family  relations,  the  provisions  of  the  mosaic  code,  the  Odyssey 
with  its  picture  of  Greek  family  life.  Then  we  proceed  in  the 
intermediate  school  to  give  the  children  glimpses  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  morality.  We  present  something  of 
Socrates  and  his  view  of  life,  of  Plato  and  the  Roman  state 
with  its  struggle  between  the  orders,  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Plebeian  classes  over  the  Patrician — all  presented,  of  course, 
in  simple  language.  As  the  child's  interest  widens  from  his 
purely  self-centred  little  soul  to  the  family,  then  out  to  his 
playmates  and  perhaps  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  we  try  to 
go  on  giving  him  this  historic  material  to  help  develop  the 
ideas  that  we  wish  to  inculcate.  In  the  higher  school  we  begin 
with  some  extracts  from  the  penal  code  of  New  York  State. 
Now  we  want  to  show  the  child  at  this  transitional  moment 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  the  community,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  also  to  show  the  work  of  the  individual  in  that 
these  methods  have  been  for  his  direction,  and  to  cultivate  the 
correct  attitude  in  his  mind  to  classes  that  offend  against  society. 
This  occupies  in  all  a  few  weeks  and  forms  a  very  good  intro- 
duction to  the  main  subject  matter  of  the  high  school,  which 
presents  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  especially 
in  the  aspect  of  the  individual  obligation  to  such  moral  and 
ethical  provisions  as  the  State  finds  it  necessary  to  insert  in  its 
codes.  Of  course,  this  spreads  out  into  a  verj'  wide  field. 
Slavery,  for  instance,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  and  slavery  in  the 
South  are  discussed  in  order  to  cultivate  the  right  attitude  in 
the  child  toward  human  oppression.  The  labor  question  of  the 
present  time  is  touched  upon.  We  try  to  stimulate  the  child 
to  train  his  will  rather  than  his  intellect,  to  make  him  feel  that 
our  civilization  is  not  the  solid  thing  he  might  have  thought  it, 
but  is  a  mighty  intertwining  of  human  wills,  that  some  are 
diseased,  some  weak  and  some  noble.  The  problem  is  how  to 
excite  his  admiration  for  the  best. 

In  the  second  year,  we  go  on  to  a  little  more  personal  sub- 
ject: the  relation  of  the  child,  the  threefold  relation,  to  those 
whom  he  meets, — his  attitude  to  his  superiors,  to  his  equals, 
and  to  the  undeveloped  inferiors,  or  the  less  fortunate  than  he. 
Under  that  triple  heading,  we  have  a  very  rich  course  indeed 
in  the  training  of  the  child  in  his  milieu.  The  object  is  to  get 
the  child  to  know  society,  to  know  that  he  has  a  great  mission 
to  perform  in  that  society  when  be  has  graduated. 

Then  we  go  on  with  the  vocational  ethics  course.  When 
the  child  reaches  the  junior  year  of  the  high  school,  he  is  be- 
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ginning  to  think  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  life,  and  the  problem 
of  his  vocation  comes  home  to  him.  This  involves  introspec- 
tion— his  individual  fitness,  his  ability,  his  adaptability  to  the 
position  in  life  which  he  hopes  to  occupj'.  So  he  is  taught 
both  self-appreciation  and  humility.  He  is  taught  to  estimate 
himself  as  well  as  he  can  in  the  light  of  the  previous  training 
he  has  had  on  the  different  grades  of  society. 

And  we  go  on  the  fourth  year  to  the  broadest  of  the  courses: 
namely,  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state.  And  there 
we  treat  the  matter  historically,  showing  that  is  how  the  state 
instead  of  being  the  external,  objective  entity  it  seems  is  the 
combination  of  good  men  and  women  like  himself,  and  we  train 
him  to  look  forward  to  taking  his  place  as  a  good  citizen. 

I  think  that  will  show  you  much  better  than  any  philosophi- 
cal reflections  I  could  indulge  in  what  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  stands  for,  how  much  it  believes  in  children  and 
attributes  to  their  inborn  nature,  and  how  little  it  relies  upon 
what  seems  to  it  the  adventitious  periods  of  the  formu- 
lated morality  of  the  past.  I  know  there  are  serious  objections 
raised  to  the  direct  teaching  of  ethics  in  the  schools.  Perhaps 
no  one  has  voiced  those  objections  more  cogently  than  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  of  Harvard.  We  differ,  of  course,  completely 
with  Professor  Palmer;  when  he  says,  for  example,  that  the 
teaching  of  ethics  to  children  is  likely  to  make  prigs  of  them, 
when  he  maintains  that  the  child  is  not  interested  until  the 
college  age  in  ethics,  we  think  he  is  wrong.  I  think  we  have 
amply  proved  in  our  work  that  this  is  wrong.  We  do  find  the 
child  interested  from  the  very  early  days,  and  interested  in 
discussing  the  right  and  wrong  of  things.  We  believe,  and 
think  we  have  ample  reason  for  it,  that  leaving  the  child  alone 
and  not  bringing  it  face  to  face  with  the  consideration  of  these 
questions  is  to  neglect  the  child,  and  that  the  habits  that  are 
formed  are  not  blind  and  holy  habits  but  blind  and  selfish 
habits.  And  so  we  take  advantage  of  the  youth  of  the  race 
to  impress  these  lessons.  We  do  not  believe,  for  example,  in 
the  principle  that  has  been  so  overdone,  of  the  child  repeating 
the  experience  of  the  race.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  a  child 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  has  very  much  more  experience, 
mental  and  moral  experience,  than  the  adult  in  the  early  years 
of  the  race,  and  I  think  we  make  a  grave  mistake  when  we 
think  that  our  young  children  are  not  considering  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  a  question  of  making  the  child  a  prig,  but  of 
making  him  a  man.  A  striking  illustration  came  to  me  the 
other  day.  My  own  boy  of  six  is  in  the  school  and  the  ques- 
tion came  up  in  the  first  grade  class  of  truthfulness  and  of  the 
effect  on  the  child  of  disobeying;  and  the  teacher  told  the 
story  of  the  children  who  were  playing  in  their  mother's  room; 
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the  mother  told  them  not  to  open  a  certain  drawer.  They 
opened  it,  but  hearing  their  mother  coming  back,  they  shut  the 
drawer;  and  there  was  no  evidence  when  she  came  in  that 
they  had  disobeyed  her.  The  teacher  said:  "How  do  you 
think  those  children  should  feel?"  They  gave  what  they  sup- 
posed would  be  the  right  answer:  "I  should  think  they  would 
cry;"  "I  should  think  they  would  never  do  it  again;"  etc. 
But  my  boy  said:  "Well,  I  should  think  if  they  shut  the 
drawer  already  before  the  mother  came  in  and  didn't  say  any- 
thing, I  don't  see  how  she  could  know  that  they  had  been  in 
the  drawer. ' ' 

Institutions  that  train  in  the  ethical  and  moral  life  appeal  to 
adults,  to  people,  in  other  words,  with  ethical  and  moral  life. 
We  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  being  too  young  for  these 
things,  and  we  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  point  where  we  be- 
lieve that  our  civilization  will  be  made  up  of  the  whole  of  our 
best  men  and  women  who  have  had  in  their  youth  the  shaping 
which  the  church  faintly  often  strives  to  give  them  in  their 
age.  In  other  lines  except  the  schools,  we  are  awaking  to 
that  fact. 

In  New  York  State  on  the  first  of  September  a  law  will  go  into 
effect  making  it  impossible  to  call  a  child  under  sixteen  3'ears 
of  age  a  criminal.  In  other  words,  children  who  commit 
criminal  offenses  under  sixteen  years  will  be  dealt  with  as 
moral  delinquents  rather  than  being  punished  as  criminals. 
From  September,  1902,  to  the  present  about  8,200  cases  came 
before  the  children's  court  in  New  York.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  the  children's  court  deals  with  children  as  mis- 
taken rather  than  as  morally  bad.  And  these  children  were 
sent  to  reformatories  and  given  in  charge  of  various  curing 
officers;  and  as  a  result  7,100  were  completely  healed  and  sent 
on  the  path  of  good  citizenship.  But  I  imagine  this  is  only 
one  of  the  indications  that  we  are  waking  up  all  along  the 
line  to  this  tremendous  fact  that  the  time  for  the  moral  training 
and  ethical  consideration  is  youth  and  not  middle  age  or  even 
dawning  manhood.  It  is  youth-.  Now  this  is  the  training 
that  we  are  devoted  to  in  this  school. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  train  them  in  the  theory  of  ethics. 
We  provide  a  safety-valve  in  action  for  them  always.  We  fol- 
low their  interest  in  well  doing  as  well  as  in  correct  thinking. 
We  do  shun  the  danger  so  much  feared,  the  danger  that  the 
instructor  will  simply  pour  in  his  ideas  on  the  child,  leaving 
them  to  ferment  in  the  poor  child's  brain.  We  have  provided 
against  that.  We  have  direct  charities  connected  with  the 
school.  Dr.  Eliot  is  also  the  head  of  the  Hudson  Guild  in 
New  York.  The  children  work  for  hospitals.  They  carry 
gifts;  they  visit  reformatories  and  study  them.     They  have 
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ample  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  these  questions,  taken 
up  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school,  of  their  proper  rela- 
tions toward  their  equals,  their  superiors,  and  delinquents. 
We  have  teachers  in  charge  of  each  class  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guide  the  social  and  moral  life  of  that  class.  We  let  them 
imitate  in  speech  and  action  all  heroes,  especially  at  our 
festivals. 


CRITICISM   OF   PRESENT  SUNDAY   SCHOOL   FADS, 
CURRICULUM   AND   GRADES,   WITH   DEM- 
ONSTRATION   OF  TEXT-BOOKS 


By  Edward  P.  St.  John 
School  of  ReligioQS  Pedagogy,  Hartford,  Conn. 


I  was  told  that  the  informal  give-and-take  talk  was  preferred 
here,  and  that  is  all  I  am  prepared  for.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  such  criticism  as  I  shall  offer  will  be  of  a  very 
friendly  and  sympathetic  kind.  My  mother  was  my  first  Sun- 
day school  teacher.  I  received  a  valuable  part  of  my  religious 
and  moral  education  in  the  Sunday  school.  I  have  assisted  in 
forming  more  than  loo  Sunday  schools  and  have  visited  thou- 
sands. I  say  this  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
an  unfriendly  critic.  I  believe  in  the  Sunday  school  and  in 
the  men  and  women  who  are  doing  its  work.  I  believe  that, 
after  the  home  and  the  public  school,  it  is  the  largest  factor  in 
shaping  character  and  the  religious  life  of  our  country.  But  I 
believe  it  is  open  to  very  severe  criticism  on  psychological, 
pedagogical  and  practical  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  diflS- 
culty  at  the  root  of  the  weakness  of  our  Sunday  school  work 
has  been  the  fact  that  for  many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
religious  education  has  been  isolated  from  everything  else  in 
life.  When  we  teach  children  religion,  we  do  it  on  one  day  in 
the  week,  from  one  book,  in  a  building  set  apart  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  mostly  by  one  man.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  separate  religion  and  religious  education  more  effectually 
from  everything  else  in  life.  I  appreciate  the  value  of  special- 
ization; but  there  have  been  certain  very  natural  results.  The 
Sunday  school  because  so  isolated  has  persisted  in  the  use  of 
antiquated  methods.  For  example,  it  uses  the  catechism, 
which  is  still  believed  to  be,  by  some  teachers,  the  best  mode 
of  teaching  religious  education.  I  have  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing that  this  is  the  ideal  method  for  the  education  of  children 
after  five  years  of  age. 

For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  among  Sunday  school 
writers  an  appreciation  of  these  conditions  and  an  effort  to 
profit  by  the  work  of  secondary  teachers,  with  the  result  that 
methods  devised  for  use  in  our  public  schools  have  been  taken 
over.  We  find,  for  example,  that  literary  methods  are  some- 
times insisted  upon.     A  primary  educator  suggested  that,  if  he 
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should  control  the  Sunday  school,  he  would  hire  one  reader 
to  read  before  the  whole  school  — an  effective  way  of  teach- 
ing literature,  but  it  sacrifices  the  element  of  personal  influ- 
ence. Again,  historical  methods  are  suggested.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  value  of  the  material  which  a  story  contains 
is  as  an  object-lesson.  For  instance,  the  story  of  Samson. 
There  are  also  lovers  of  geography  who  advocate  geography 
methods  of  studying  the  Bible — map  drawing,  color  modeling, 
making  note-books,  pasting  photographs,  and  certain  forms  of 
dramatic  play.  This  way  is  being  very  largely  used  by  many 
educators  in  the  Sunday  School,  but  there  is  the  danger  that 
they  miss  the  point,  in  the  stronger  emphasis  upon  such  things. 
Books  may  be  decorated  in  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
monks;  but  the  junior  pupils  cannot  feel  this  spirit.  In 
England  a  class  of  boys  of  14  and  16  studied  the  pioneers  on 
Sunday,  and  the  following  Saturday  played  pioneer,  dramatiz- 
ing the  stories  learned  the  Sunday  before.  Here  is  impression, 
feeling,  and  expression,  but  what  the  playing  of  the  pioneers 
has  to  do  with  the  aim  of  the  Sunday  school  I  don't  know. 
The  lives  of  the  pioneers  are  a  suitable  study  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  heroism  in  boys  and  girls;  but  the  expression 
should  be  found  in  the  every-day  lives  of  those  boys  and  girls 
and  not  in  play  dealing  with  crude  material  rather  than  with 
the  spirit  of  the  lesson.  A  clergyman  told  me  that  in  teaching 
a  lesson  on  Christian  courage  to  boys  and  girls  of  13  and  14, 
he  made  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  basis  of  the  lesson,  and  re- 
lated one  incident  where  Roosevelt  during  his  college  days 
went  away  to  a  ball  game  and  roomed  with  the  champion, 
Jumbo,  and  how  the  latter  made  up  his  mind  first  to  get  down 
and  pray  before  he  went  to  bed.  When  the  clergyman  re- 
viewed the  next  week,  he  asked  who  was  the  hero  of  the  week 
before.  Of  course  all  the  boys  said  Jumbo,  the  champion. 
That  is  only  one  illustration.  The  children  are  not  ready  to 
apply  the  lessons  to  their  own  lives.  There  are  in  the  country 
countless  opportunities  for  altruistic  expression.  Little  acts 
of  social  service,  entirely  possible  for  the  child  or  youth  to 
perform,  are  of  the  utmost  value. 

In  one  Sunday  .school,  considered  one  of  the  most  advanced, 
graduation  is  based  solely  upon  the  passing  of  examinations  in 
the  course  of  .study.  It  is  a  purely  intellectual  test.  Many 
Sunday  schools  are  graded  by  the  position  of  the  pupil  in  the 
public  school.  That  is,  when  a  child  passes  from  the  third  to 
the  fourth  grade  in  the  public  school,  he  is  immediately  pro- 
moted in  the  Sunday  school.  But  he  should  be  graded  by  a 
different  standard  in  the  Sunday  school  from  what  he  is  in  the 
public  school.  There  are  stages  in  the  religious  development 
of  the  child  on  which  the  promotion  of  the  child  should  be 
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based.  There  are  here  three  or  four  simple  principles.  The 
pupils  should  be  graded  upon  the  moral  and  religious  life. 
The  teacher  should  be  trained  to  know  certain  stages  in  order 
to  meet  their  needs  and  to  master  the  material  that  should  be 
used  in  those  particular  grades.  And  the  whole  school  should 
be  organized  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  these  grade  methods. 
As  child  study  advances  these  gradations  will  improve.  The 
Sunday  school  should  profit  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Study  to 
be  established  here. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  Sunday  school  curriculum.  There  are 
here  it  seems  to  me  many  illustrations  of  earnest  and  honest 
eflfort  toward  pedagogical  and  practical  results.  The  older 
Sunday  school  curriculum  was  theological,  based  on  the  cate- 
chism, the  conviction  that  we  are  likely  to  be  transformed  by 
an  act  of  God,  the  Bible  being  the  means.  The  effort  is  some- 
times to  prepare  for  church  membership,  and  ritual  is  the 
dominating  motive.  Others  aim  to  present  the  literature  of 
the  Bible  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Bible  schools.  But  the  true 
aim,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  shaping  of  the  moral  and  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  pupil,  or  character-building.  The 
various  methods — the  historical,  the  ecclesiastical,  the  biblical, 
the  geographical — none  of  these  should  be  dominant;  all  must 
receive  some  recognition  doubtless,  but  the  aim  of  character- 
building  must  be  dominant. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  already  distinguish  some  stages 
of  religious  education  which  have  appeared  in  the  race  and 
which  do  appear  correspondingly  in  the  child.  We  can  shape 
our  curriculum  to  our  development  through  these  natural 
states.  We  have  the  knowledge  that  will  enable  us  to  plan 
such  a  curriculum  already.  I  think  we  may  outline  this  de- 
velopment for  the  race  as  follows  :  I.  Nature  worship,  where 
the  savage  begins  to  recognize  forces  about  him,  which  bring 
him  pleasure  or  pain  and  he  responds  with  rapture,  fear  or 
reverence.  2.  Gradually  these  forces  are  personified  and 
rites  of  worship  grow  up.  3.  Next  a  stage  of  magic  where 
man  purposes  to  control  God.  4.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
are  put  to  the  test,  and  savage  man  begins  to  realize  that 
charms  and  incantations  are  ineffective,  and  a  realistic  stage 
follows,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  that  of  obedience  to  God. 
The  gods  must  be  obeyed  but  cannot  be  controlled.  5.  Still 
later  comes  the  aspirational  type.  There  are  four  such  stages 
at  least  to  be  clearly  distinguished  and  many  like  these  appear 
in  the  religious  development  of  the  child.  The  child  ap- 
proaches God  most  readily  through  nature.  He  sees  his 
father  and  his  mother  between  himself  and  all  these  blessings, 
and  it  is  hard  for  him  to  gprasp  things.  When  the  child  asks 
what  makes  it  rain  or  shine,   ihere  is  but  one  answer  which 
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comes  directly,  God.  So  there  is  a  psychological  basis  for 
beginning  our  curriculum  with  nature  study,  that  is,  emphasis 
upon  the  outer  rites  and  forms  of  worship.  We  pass  from  the 
study  of  nature  to  the  moral  laws.  We  pass  to  the  legislative 
phase  and  then  to  the  aspirational. 

I  have  placed  in  the  museum  upon  one  of  the  tables  a  num- 
ber of  books,  perhaps  loo  or  150  volumes  and  pamphlets  of 
recent  courses  of  study  designed  for  the  graded  Sunday  school. 
It  is  not  exhaustive  but  some  of  it  is  effective. 

These  are  the  criticisms  which  I  suggest  hastily  concerning 
the  Sunday  school  of  to-day. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN   THE   SUNDAY    SCHOOL 


By  Richard  Morsb  Hodge,  D.  D. 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  My  theme  is,  How 
social  consciousness  may  be  developed  in   the  Sunday  school. 

This  is  a  social  age.  We  are  looking  at  things  from  a  social 
standpoint,  and  for  this  reason  we  ought  to  look  at  religious 
instruction  from  the  social  standpoint.  There  is  a  special 
reason,  however,  for  so  looking  at  instruction  in  the  Sunday 
school. 

You  remember  what  an  immense  impulse  was  given  to  the 
study  of  science  by  the  evolutionary  theory.  This  was  be- 
cause the  evolutionary  theory  was  so  apt  a  one  for  the  investi- 
gation of  scientific  phenomena.  The  social  conception  of 
religion  and  religious  instruction  is  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause religion  is  essentially  social. 

We  must  define  our  terms  before  looking  at  the  Sunday 
school  through  this  social  lens.  You  know  that  since  the 
Reformation  we  have  been  emphasizing  individualism.  We 
have  run  mad  with  it.  Men  of  my  age  were  taught  political 
economy  in  college  from  the  individualistic  standpoint  of 
Adam  Smith.  Now  political  economy  is  studied  in  our  uni- 
versities as  a  social  science.  Education  had  been  looked  upon 
for  centuries  as  a  training  of  the  individual.  Now  we  are 
training  men  not  to  be  individual  units,  but  for  activit}'  in 
society.  Religion  has  been  a  question  of  the  training  of  the 
individual  —  the  individual's  hope  of  heaven  and  the  individ- 
ual's character.  But  the  object  of  religious  instruction  is  not 
character  building.  Indirectly,  character  building  is  in  view, 
but  we  might  as  well  say  that  a  man  should  enter  business 
with  the  idea  of  developing  his  business  ability.  His  purpose 
is  to  get  results  in  business,  and  the  ability  is  developed 
thereby.  The  less  he  will  think  of  his  ability,  the  less  self- 
conscious  he  will  be.  The  more  he  will  think  of  busines 
itself,  the  better  business  he  will  do.  Business  ability  is  a  by- 
product of  business  activity.  The  less  we  think  of  character 
building,  and  the  more  we  think  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
done  out  of  a  good  character,  the  more  will  character  building 
take  care  of  itself.     Character   is  a  by-product  of  religious 
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activity.  Certainly  this  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  never 
talked  of  character  building  excepting  the  character  building  of 
others  than  one's  own.  He  taught  us  how  to  save  others,  and 
that  personal  salvation  was  the  by-product  of  the  effort  to  save 
society.  ' '  If  you  try , "  he  said  ' '  to  save  your  soul  you  shall  lose 
it.  but  if  you  will  lose  your  soul  for  my  sake  you  shall  find  it." 
Christianity  is  purely  a  question  of  purpose  :  the  development  of 
the  divine  family.  It  is  the  purpose  of  social  welfare  which 
makes  Christianity  an  unselfish  religion,  and  invests  it  with  the 
right  to  be  called  a  religion  of  love.  Character  culture  as  a 
direct  aim  is  refined  selfishness.  Moreover,  the  highest  at- 
tainment of  character  is  possible  only  when  indirectly  taught. 
One  cannot  be  charming  by  trying  to  be  charming,  for  charm 
is  essentially  unself-conscious.  Eloquence  does  not  come  of  an 
effort  to  be  eloquent,  but  through  an  effort  to  be  sincere.  We 
want  better  Christians  than  self-conscious  men  and  women. 
We  want  religious  men  and  women  as  unconscious  of  virtue 
as  children.  And  we  have  such  saints  sometimes.  Intro- 
spection and  its  character  polishing  develop  priggishness  and 
assumed  humilitj',  one  of  the  most  trying  traits  of  human 
nature  with  which  we  have  to  bear.  Only  a  social  purpose 
produces  a  character  like  Jesus'. 

What  has  been  said  of  religion  is  true  also  of  education. 
Religion  and  education  alike  are  social  in  purpose.  Both, 
moreover,  have  to  deal  with  the  individual  consciousness.  The 
individual  finds  his  place  in  society  through  the  development 
of  his  consciousness.  In  pure  individualism  one's  conscious- 
ness is  essentially  of  himself.  Education  is  not  culture.  Cul- 
ture is  an  individualistic  term.  Social  welfare  takes  its  place, 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  must  be  social. 

Education,  then,  is  the  development  of  the  social  conscious- 
ness, and  education  in  religion  is  the  development  of  the  social 
consciousness  to  the  extent  of  including  God  in  every  social 
group  to  which  one  belongs. 

Education  is  as  ethical  as  it  is  social,  and  as  social  as  it  is 
ethical.  The  same  is  true  of  religion.  If  we  have  to  teach 
human  brotherhood  in  our  public  schools,  what  is  it  but  the 
divine  family  which  is  in  view,  without  reference  to  the 
Heavenly  Father?  In  the  Sunday  school  we  include  God 
and  man  in  one  democracy. 

I.  The  Individualistic  Sunday  School.  Is  our  Sunday  school 
system  social  or  individualistic  in  spirit? 

Our  Sunday  school  system  is  really  an  organism.  It  has 
been  individualistic  in  its  view  of  human  nature.  An  educa- 
tion or  a  religion  turns  upon  a  psychology.  From  it  flows  a 
certain  theology.  That  theology  calls  for  a  certain  curricu- 
lum, that   curriculum  for  certain   methods  of  teaching,  and 
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those  methods  of  teaching  for  a  certain  school  or  organization, 
and  that  school  or  organization  for  a  certain  style  of  architec- 
ture—  and  by  "architecture,"  I  mean  floor  plan  particularly. 
One  can  fairly  infer  the  theology  taught  in  a  Sunday  school 
from  the  building.  One  knows,  at  least,  the  theology  which 
would  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the  building. 

Most  Sunday  school  buildings  to-day  were  created  to  teach 
a  theology  that  prevailed  one  hundred  and  more  years  ago. 
We  have  been  modifying  our  buildings  a  little  because  we 
have  been  modifying  our  theology,  but  even  the  most  recently 
constructed  Sunday  school  buildings  (I  refer  to  the  Akron 
plan)  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  average  departure  of  Ameri- 
can Christians  from  the  old  time  orthodoxy. 

Let  us  consider  individualism  in  the  Sunday  school  in  or- 
ganization, curriculum,  methods  of  teaching  and  architecture, 
and  then  view  the  social  or  democratic  Sunday  school  as 
expressed  also  in  organization,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction and  architecture. 

Is  it  according  to  the  American  idea  of  a  free  democracy 
that  a  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school  should  possess  execu- 
tive and  legislative  power?  He  calls  his  teachers  together 
when  a  budget  is  to  be  voted.  He  adjourns  them  when  the 
meeting  has  considered  everything  excepting  what  he  prefers 
to  legislate  upon  himself.  He  is  a  czar  who  paroles  his  duma. 
His  teachers  call  it  disloyal  if  one  suggests  an  innovation 
which  the  superintendent  has  not  considered  or  has  rejected. 
And  "disloyalty"  and  "treason"  are  the  same  in  sentiment. 
Is  this  Russian  or  American — a  social  democracy  or  an  autoc- 
racy ?  The  principle  is  authorit)-  and  silence  as  opposed  to 
suffrage  and  free  speech.  The  children  are  expected  to  listen 
only  to  their  teachers,  as  the  teachers  do  to  the  superinten- 
dent. Doubt  is  stigmatized  as  irreverent.  Only  the  vote 
method  of  teaching  is  native  to  such  an  atmosphere.  The 
curriculum  tends  chiefly  to  memorizing  doctrinal  catechism, 
Bible  verses,  the  facts  of  Bible  history  and  hymns.  The 
building  is  a  room  in  which  so  many  teachers  are  talking  that 
it  would  be  impractical  to  have  the  children  talk  freely  besides 
and  allow  anybody  to  hear  what  anybody  was  saying. 

II.  The  Sunday  School  of  a  Social  Consciousness.  You  can 
turn  a  man's  coat  inside  out.  It  is  recognizable  still,  but 
how  different  it  looks  from  what  it  was  before  !  So  we  revo- 
lutionize the  Sunday  school  by  means  of  the  social  point  of 
view,  but  we  can  identify  it,  nevertheless,  as  the  same  institu- 
tion of  hallowed  memory. 

Organization 
First,  it  will  be  democratic  in  organization.     It  will  have  a 
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faculty.  Already  several  Sunday  schools  use  the  term.  Teach- 
ers and  officers  have  a  school  consciousness  never  before  con- 
ceived. The  superintendent  will  no  longer  call  the  teachers 
"my  teachers,"  nor  will  the  teachers  say  "my  class,"  "my 
scholars,"  but  the  teachers  will  say  "the  school  to  which  I 
belong,"  and  the  superintendent  will  say  "the  school  I  serve 
and  whose  I  am."  It  is  the  difference  of  a  point  of  view,  and 
this  is  a  difference  of  spirit,  the  difference  between  a  social 
consciousness  and  individualism.  But  the  faculty  is  only  an 
upper  house.  The  classes  should  vote  on  school  questions  and 
class  questions.  They  should  not  be  consulted  merely,  but 
they  should  vote  upon  the  kind  of  Christmas  festival  to  hold, 
and  when  and  where  to  hold  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  The 
class  should  vote  its  own  moneys,  and  not  raise  money  to  be 
appropriated  by  vote  of  teachers  alone.  That  is  as  unameri- 
can  as  taxation  without  representation.  Rights,  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  are  inseparable  according  to  the  sane  thinking 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  time  this  sanity  were  nurtured  in  the 
Sunday  school.  At  the  Sunday  school  at  Teachers'  College, 
with  which  I  am  connected,  every  class  last  winter  voted  its 
moneys  to  some  cause  of  childhood — the  child  labor  movement, 
fresh  air  fund,  etc.  This  you  see  implies  and  cultivates  the 
unity  of  the  pupils  with  the  children  of  the  world. 

The  class  should  be  organized.  If  its  secretary  keeps  a 
class  record,  punctuality  and  attendance  become  a  matter  of 
class  pride,  because  class  organization  creates  a  class  con- 
scientiousness. 

If  a  class  elects  its  members  and  invites  a  new  member, 
through  a  committee  of  one  in  the  name  of  the  class,  the  new 
member  enters  the  class  with  a  class  consciousness.  That 
this  is  according  to  nature  has  been  proven  by  the  experience 
of  the  only  two  Sunday  schools  (I  think  I  am  accurate  here 
regarding  the  number)  who  have  tried  this  plan,  for  no  other 
method  multiplies  membership  like  this. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  must  aim  to  develop  every  group  conscious- 
ness which  should  have  a  place  in  the  mind  of  a  child.  There- 
fore, we  need  the  Bible,  for  it  unites  us  to  the  makers  of  our 
religion  and  with  those  who  wrote  during  the  centuries  in 
which  it  took  form.  By  the  same  token,  we  must  study 
Christian  history  and  religious  masterpieces  composed  since 
apostolic  times.  The  study  of  the  founders  of  other  religions 
unites  us  to  fellow-searchers  after  God,  whose  method  of  search 
is  useful  to  us  to  note,  both  wherein  so  far  as  it  succeeded  and 
wherein  so  far  as  it  did  not  succeed. 

We  need  to  know  the  problems  of  society  to-day  to  unite  us 
with  the  living.     Hence  ethical  problems  of  the  street  boy  up 
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to  those  of  the  adult  reformer  are  in  place.  We  need  to  know 
God  in  all  of  these  studies  of  the  curriculum.  Hence  doc- 
trines are  essential,  but  they  should  each  of  them  be  graded. 
Immortality  is  an  instance.  The  nature  of  the  God-head  and 
the  personality  of  Jesus  are  other  examples. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Methods  of  instruction  determined  by  the  democratic  spirit 
yield  a  free  discussion.  The  pupil  will  respect  the  opinions  of 
the  teacher  in  proportion  as  the  teacher  respects  the  opinions 
of  the  pupils.  This  respect  is  expressed  in  a  desire  to  hear 
opinions.  The  children  will  always  know  more  of  their  own 
experiences  than  the  teachers  can,  and  their  superior  learning 
of  this  variety  at  least  can  be  sincerely  and  eagerly  .sought. 
But  classroom  work  is  more  than  the  self-expression  of  its 
individual  members.  To  develop  social  consciousness,  it  is 
fundamental  that  we  begin  with  class  consciousness.  The 
class  as  such  must  be  self-expressed. 

I  remember  asking  a  class  of  children  one  Sunda)',  "Was 
David  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  our  class?"  (We  had  just 
gone  through  his  life  together.)  "Why,  of  course,"  the 
children  said.  "Why?"  I  asked.  "Because  he  was  in  the 
Bible;"  they  answered.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "so  was  Goliath." 
"But  David  was  a  good  man  and  Goliath  wasn't,"  they 
replied.  "  How  good?"  said  I.  "Not  good  in  some  things," 
they  admitted.  Now  this  conclusion  involved  a  measure- 
ment of  David,  by  a  standard  of  virtue,  and  recognized  by  the 
class,  and  in  the  act  of  using  this  class  standard  of  morality, 
class  consciousness  was  born,  if  it  had  not  come  into  being 
already. 

How  potent  class  judgment  may  become  is  illustrated  by 
the  testimony  given  me  by  a  Connecticut  Sunday  school 
teacher.  He  had  occasion,  he  said,  to  rebuke  a  boy  in  his 
Sunday  school  class  for  something.  The  boy  stoutly  defended 
himself  against  his  teacher.  But  when  the  man  appealed  to 
the  other  boys  for  what  they  thought,  they  replied:  "You 
are  quite  right.  He  is  just  that  kind  of  a  boy,"  and  the  boy 
wilted.  Is  not  this  case  typical?  Is  not  a  boy  ordinarily 
more  impressed  with  the  judgment  of  a  group  of  his  own  age 
than  with  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  even  a  man  and  even 
an  exceptionally  manly  Sunday  school  teacher? 

A  New  York  man  said  to  me,  "  My  children  listen  respect- 
fully to  what  I  tell  them  to  do  or  not  to  do,  but  they  fre- 
quently reply,  'Yes,  father,  but  the  boys  and  girls  do  not 
think  so.'"  There  is  the  group  consciousness  of  playmates 
exerting  its  powerful  influence  upon  those  who  compose  it, 
and  here  is  the  Sunday  school  class  ready  to  our  hand,  capa- 
ble pf  developing  a  group  code  of  honor  necessary  in  some 
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particulars  to  offset  and  checkmate  the  less  moral  judgments 
of  the  play  group,  A  class  will  desire  increasingly  to  reach 
the  code  of  honor  possessed  by  a  respected  teacher,  and  he  can 
lead  them  at  the  proper  age  of  their  minority  to  feel  that  the 
only  manly  and  womanly  thing  to  do  is  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Forbush  cites  a  case  from  his  experience  as  a  Boston 
pastor.  He  had  secured  the  individual  promise  of  every  boy 
in  one  class  to  rise  on  the  next  Sunday  at  a  decision  da}'  cere- 
mony in  the  Sunday  school.  He  got  the  consent  of  only  a  few 
of  another  class  of  boys.  But  when  Sunday  came,  the  latter 
class  rose  in  a  body,  and  the  other  class  kept  their  seats. 
Class  sentiment  had  as.serted  itself  over  night. 

The  issue  fairly  presents  itself,  whether  a  teacher  should 
instruct  the  class  directly  and  its  individual  members  indi- 
rectly, or  the  different  members  directly  and  the  class  in- 
directly. Shall  he  aim  to  develop  a  class  code  of  honor,  and 
expect  individual  codes  as  by-products  of  the  class  code,  or 
shall  he  expect  the  class  code  as  a  by-product  of  the  individual 
codes  of  its  members? 

Dramatic  work  is  a  simple  form  of  class  expression.  Chil- 
dren may  take  their  places  on  the  floor  according  to  the 
relative  positions  of  geographical  locations.  Each  may  narrate 
what  took  place  in  the  town  he  represents,  and  the  different 
narratives  of  these  actors  may  be  in  chronological  order. 
Again,  I  have  seen  a  class  grouped  about  a  classroom,  and  the 
story  acted,  of  Saul's  search  for  his  asses.  No  sentences  were 
committed  to  memory,  but  the  discourses  were  read  from  the 
Bible  text.  I  have  seen  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
acted  by  the  kindergarten  children,  on  their  own  suggestion 
and  without  any  help  from  the  teacher. 

This  work  is  made  a  class  exercise  at  the  sand  table,  and 
also  in  the  coloring  of  a  wall  development  map  in  crayon.  As 
a  social  exercise,  this  is  more  valuable  than  the  developing  of 
a  map  by  such  pupil  at  home.  But  even  map  work  of  this 
character  can  be  made  a  class  matter,  as  the  children  bring 
their  individual  maps  to  the  class  and  compare  them,  and  so 
learn  from  each  other  how  to  excel  in  this  production. 

Building 

A  single  room  for  a  Sunday  school  is  no  longer  advocated. 
The  social  unity  of  the  school  was  expressed  in  a.  general  way, 
but  the  class  is  the  necessary  unit  for  the  development  of  the 
social  spirit  of  a  school,  because  the  unit  is  smaller  and  can  be 
appreciated,  and  the  common  tie  of  classes  is  the  school  tie, 
after  all. 

It  is  now  admitted  everywhere  that  every  class  should  have 
a  separate  classroom.     The  Akron  plan  of  classrooms  opening 
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into  and  forming  a  part  of  an  auditorium  by  means  of  glass 
doors  or  wooden  curtains  is  a  compromise  plan  at  best.  The 
classrooms  lack  the  privacy  desirable.  They  have  their  wall 
space  sacrificed  in  most  cases  for  the  admission  of  light  through 
frosted  glass  from  one  room  or  still  to  the  next.  But  worse 
than  all,  the  rooms  are  irregular  in  shape.  We  need  four 
right  angle  corners  in  a  classroom,  no  less  than  in  a  dining 
room  at  home.  We  require  atmosphere,  and  a  room  askew 
makes  its  occupants  feel  askew.  The  classroom  must  make 
an  harmonious  environment. 

I  think  a  classroom  should  be  of  lath  and  plaster  with  an 
ordinary  door,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the  edu- 
cational function  of  the  Sunday  school  to  the  purpose  of 
worship. 

Again,  why  should  we  have  a  second  large  auditorium  for 
worship  in  a  church  plant,  when  we  have  one  already  for  the 
worship  of  the  congregation,  which  is  never  in  use  when  the 
Sunday  school  is  in  session,  unless  the  Sunday  school  uses  it? 
Moreover,  the  congregational  auditorium  is  always  more 
worshipful  than  the  Sunday  school  auditorium.  It  is  the  rule, 
among  the  Episcopal  churches  of  New  York,  for  instance,  to 
use  the  church  proper  for  Sunday  school  worship.  This  is 
the  custom,  even  in  the  churches  which  possess  a  large  Sunday 
school  auditorium.  Think  of  the  waste  of  building  a  huge 
and  costly  auditorium  for  the  children's  special  use,  and  then 
not  using  it!  Think  of  the  loss  in  other  churches  of  building 
such  a  room,  and  using  it  when  another  and  better  auditorium 
is  at  hand  but  is  not  used  for  the  worship.  Of  course  a  chapel 
is  necessary,  but  the  kindergarten  and  primary  department  of 
the  Sunday  school  can  be  arranged  and  is  in  some  buildings 
constructed  for  a  chapel  and  such  Sunday  school  use  at  the 
same  time.  The  Akron  plan  is  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
and  it  is  quite  out  of  date. 

The  Sunday  school  building  should  be  modeled  upon  the 
best  private  school  buildings,  with  classrooms  that  will  prove 
commodious  for  classes  of  a  dozen  pupils  each.  The  building 
can  have  several  floors,  and  can  have  an  elevator  if  the  floors 
are  many  ;  or  the  rooms  can  be  placed  over  the  church  audi- 
torium. This  is  better  for  the  school  and  for  the  church 
auditorium  than  to  put  the  Sunday  school  under  the  church 
in  a  basement,  and  it  is  better  architecturally  for  the  church 
auditorium  and  the  exterior  projections  of  the  building  itself. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  sacrificed  individual 
consciousness  to  social  consciousness,  for  the  social  conscious- 
ness is  the  consciousness  of  the  individual.  It  is  simph''  the 
consciousness  which  the  individual  ought  to  have,  and  ought 
to  have  to  escape  being  self-centered,  and  therefore  irreligious, 
as  we  all  understand  religion. 


NEW  DEPARTURES  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
PEDAGOGY 


By  Rev.  Raymond  G.  Ci,app,  B.  D.,  M.  A.,  Yale  Divinity  School 


Undoubtedly  the  most  noteworthy  and  well-known  new  de- 
parture in  S.  S.  Pedagogy  in  the  last  year  or  two  is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agitation  for  a  graded  S.  S.  lesson  system  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Lesson  Committee.  And 
yet  there  are  other  less  ktiown  but  perhaps  as  noteworthy  de- 
velopments to  record.  The  plan  accepted  at  Louisville  of  an 
alternative  course  of  lessons  graded  in  subject  matter  as  well 
as  in  method  and  more  fully  graded  in  method  than  formerly, 
has  been  actively  developed  tjy  those  in  charge  to  the  extent 
of  a  detailed  list  of  titles  and  texts  for  the  first  year  of  each  of 
the  three  lower  departments,  Kindergarten,  Primary,  ajid 
Junior,  and  general  suggestions  as  to  the  succeeding  years.  In 
the  fall  the  lesson  books  are  to  be  ready.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  large  number  of  schools  that  have  long  been  eager  for 
such  improvements,  and  others  but  recently  awakened  to  the 
need,  may  adopt  these  lessons  and  profit  by  their  many  ad- 
vantages. 

Two  further  plans,  however,  that  augur  much  for  the  proper 
establishment  of  the  graded  system,  having  been  born  or  nur- 
tured largely  in  New  Haven,  have  been  assigned  to  me  to 
report  upon.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Kent,  the 
father  of  these  plans  and  so  well  known  by  his  contributions 
to  popular  biblical  education,  is  not  here  in  person  to  prophesy 
as  to  the  careers  of  these  children  of  his  brain.  I  will  tell  of 
them  as  they  appear  to  one  of  his  assistants. 

For  the  introduction  and  wise  use  of  the  graded  system 
among  a  body  of  workers  accustomed  mostly  to  the  old 
method  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  competent  and  trained 
advisor.  A  stirring  address  by  an  outsider,  such  as  Mrs. 
Barnes  delivered  in  New  Haven  last  fall,  may  win  converts  to 
the  new  idea;  yet  to  reach  the  majority  who  cannot  be  gotten 
to  such  gatherings,  and  to  guide  others  in  overcoming  the 
obstacles  that  arise  by  the  way  as  to  problems  of  administra- 
tion and  curriculum  some  capable  director  is  needed  who  is 
constantly  available.  In  view  of  the  absorption  of  workers  of 
different  churches  in  their  local  problems  the  director  can  bet- 
ter attend  to  the  detail  of  arrangements  for  local  and  outside 
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speakers  at  monthly  federation  gatherings.  But  his  services 
are  especially  valuable  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  gen- 
eral pedagogical  and  more  thorough  biblical  knowledge.  The 
director  is  able  also  to  disseminate  from  school  to  school  the 
valuable  innovations  of  each.  He,  better  than  any  others,  can 
bring  about  more  uniformity  as  to  opening  and  closing  dates 
of  year,  text- books,  etc.  He,  too,  can  make  possible  the  hold- 
ing of  strong  neighborhood  teacher  training  classes  by  a  union 
of  churches,  each  of  which  alone  would  be  unable  to  secure  as 
capable  teaching  or  as  enthusiastic  attendance.  Where  the 
teacher  training  classes  include  the  lessons  for  the  next  Sun- 
day, these  union  meetings  enable  them  to  be  held  in  groups, 
all  the  Intermediate  teachers  of  half  a  dozen  churches  meet- 
ing under  one  leadership;  the  Juniors  with  another  leader  es- 
pecially fitted  for  grappling  with  their  problems.  The  director 
cannot  himself  perhaps  teach  all  the  classes;  but  he  can  j-ecure 
and  consult  with  the  leaders.  In  short,  he  fills  in  an  advi- 
sory and  directive  capacity  the  same  function  as  does  the  city 
superintendent  of  public  schools. 

This  idea  is  not  a  mere  vision.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  for  three  years  in  New  Haven.  The  first  year  the  direc- 
tor was  also  an  instructor  in  the  University  and  assistant 
pastor  of  Center  Church  with  certain  limited  duties  in  each 
capacity.  The  federation  paid  only  $250  for  its  share  of  his 
time;  for  the  second  and  third  years  graduate  students  from  the 
University  who  had  had  previous  college  and  theological  educa- 
tion and  pastoral  experience  as  well,  have  given  half  their 
time  in  return  for  salaries  of  $450  and  $600,  in  addition  to 
which  they  have  had  $200-300  in  scholarships  and  preaching 
appointments.  The  federation  salary  has  been  raised  by  private 
subscription  and  S.  S.  contributions.  I  give  these  figures,  as 
the  practical  question  must  loom  large  in  the  minds  of  any  who 
are  considering  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan. 

The  financial  difficulty  has  been  the  greatest;  yet  the  ad- 
visory council,  in  spite  of  a  lesser  response  than  they  had 
hoped  for,  has  voted  to  re-employ  the  present  director  another 
year;  and  we  are  hoping  to  make  the  office  a  permanent 
feature  in  the  religious  life  of  our  city.  The  University  has 
co-operated  by  giving  the  S.  S.  teachers  of  the  city  free  access 
to  the  special  library  of  the  Biblical  Department  of  the  College, 
consisting  of  1,000  volumes  of  biblical  literature  and  250  books 
of  S.  S.  courses,  or  volumes  on  the  S.  S.,  and  by  paying  a 
student  to  catalogue  these  books  and  keep  the  library  room 
open  to  the  public  several  hours  each  week. 

True  New  Haven  has  some  special  facilities  for  securing 
capable  men  at  low  compensation,  but  only  such  as  are  open 
to  any  university  city.     In  other  cities  a  good  scheme  would 
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be  to  get  some  large  church  which  has  not  had  an  assistant 
and  needs  only  part  of  the  time  of  an  assistant  to  pay  half  the 
salary  and  try  to  have  the  local  guild  of  the  R.  E.  A.  or  the  S. 
S.  Union  raise  the  other  half.  Some  have  thought  this  possi- 
ble in  New  Haven,  but  not  in  their  own  city.  Really  New 
Haven  is  very  conservative  and  slow  in  supporting  any  new 
movement.  Mr.  Ward,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  debt-raising  secre- 
tary, found  this  city  gave  him  this  winter  the  hardest  task  of 
his  career,  though  meeting  ultimately  with  success.  Several 
presentations  of  the  question  of  a  S.  S.  Director  at  the  Pastoral 
Union  were  necessary  before  its  approval  was  secured;  and  the 
federation  is  only  just  beginning  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  op- 
posing minority.  After  the  indifference  of  the  majority  was 
overcome  the  main  reason  for  the  hesitancy  of  these  remain- 
ing few  was  the  difference  of  theological  view  point.  The 
leaders  in  this  new  movement  were  mostly  more  liberal  in  in- 
trepretation  of  the  Bible. 

No  effort,  however,  was  made  to  force  liberal  views  on  un- 
willing minds.  But  next  year  the  director  will  centre  his 
attention  on  the  pedagogical  side,  partly  because  of  its  intrinsic 
worth  at  the  present  juncture  and  partly  because  of  the  fear  of 
some  of  the  pastors  of  any  free  discussion  of  differing  biblical 
views.  Already  several  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  is  more  likelihood  of  speedy  enthusiastic  support 
are  contemplating  following  the  lead  of  New  Haven  in  estab- 
lishing the  ofl&ce  of  Director  of  the  Religious  Education  Fed- 
eration of  the  city. 

For  the  fullest  success  of  the  graded  S.  S.  system  any  city 
needs  not  only  a  director  and  trained  teachers,  but  also,  for 
some  of  the  more  progressive  schools  at  least,  a  curriculum 
and  courses  more  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  recent  rapid 
developments  in  child  psychology  and  the  saner  pedagogical 
methods  in  vogue  in  secular  education.  The  International 
Lessons  can  but  partly  fulfill  this  need,  since  even  in  their  new 
graded  form,  they  must  seek  to  serve  the  majority  rather  than  the 
pioneering  minority.  The  Bible  Study  Union  or  Blakeslee  les- 
sons have  been  known  for  20  years  for  their  progressive  adapta- 
tion of  the  principle  of  systematic,  graded  work  fitted  to  individ- 
ual needs.  They  could  not,  however,  in  this  time  of  transition 
depart  altogether  from  the  scheme  of  uniform  lessons  for  the 
whole  school.  They  avoided  the  fragmentary  and  inconsecu- 
tive character  of  the  International  system,  and  their  choices  of 
material  were  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  differing  ages; 
but  they  still  fell  short  of  the  ideal.  Since  the  International 
lessons  have  made  this  forward  step,  the  Bible  Study  Union, 
ever  ready  to  march  in  the  van,  have  associated  to  their  staff 
of  consulting  editors  Professor  Kent  and  President  Coe  of  the 
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R.  E.  A.,  and  with  their  help  have  planned  a  new  series  of 
lessons  in  6  courses  comprising  17  grades  for  the  ages  4  to  21, 
with  a  number  of  elective  courses  for  adults.  Some  of  these 
courses  will  be  ready  in  September,  and  others  by  January  i. 
The  old  series  of  lessons  will  be  kept  in  stock  for  such  schools 
as  desire  an  approximation  to  the  needs  of  the  child  while 
still  holding  to  the  uniform  system.  The  new  series  is  not 
felt  to  be  a  radical  break  with  the  past,  but  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Bible-Study  Union  les- 
sons have  been  founded  from  the  beginning. 

To  quote,  with  some  changes,  from  their  announcement,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  this  series  is  the  careful  grading  of  the 
several  courses  on  the  basis  of  the  most  advanced  psychologi- 
cal studies  of  childhood,  adolescence,  youth,  and  mature  age. 
Provision  is  made  for  taking  each  course  in  9  or  12  months, 
thus  accommodationg  schools  that  have  summer  vacations. 
Temperance  instruction  will  be  emphasized  wherever  the  na- 
ture of  the  lesson  material  permits.  Mission  study  will  receive 
especial  attention  in  the  more  advanced  grades. 

A  hasty  sur\'ey  of  the  courses  reveals:  Beginners,  ages  4,  5, 
2  years'  course  intended  to  arouse  a  sense  of  God's  presence  in 
natural  life  and  of  his  protecting  love.  Primary  6-8,  3  years' 
course,  aims  to  teach  the  fundamental  truths  regarding  God's 
relation  to  his  children  and  their  duties  to  each  other.  Junior, 
9-12,  4  years'  course  intended  to  instill  belief  in  God's  control 
and  direction  of  all  things;  to  inspire,  by  means  of  Bible 
stories,  noble  personal  ideals;  and  to  impart  a  systematic  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Intermediate,  13-16,  4  years' 
course  designed  to  bring  the  individual  into  a  vital  personal 
relation  with  God  and  the  church,  and  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
Christian  service.  Senior,  17-20,  4  years'  course  planned  to 
lay  the  historic  foundations  for  a  strong  practical  faith;  to  in- 
spire a  genuine  love  for  religion  and  worship;  and  to  ally  the 
individual  with  modern  religious  and  social  movements. 
Adult,  elective  courses  aiming  to  develop  moral,  faithful,  and 
efficient  Christian  character,  and  to  produce  conscientious 
parents,   loyal  citizens  and  capable  teachers  for  the  S.  S. 

The  aim  of  this  series  is  not  merely  to  give  the  scholars  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  Bible  but  also  to  inspire  and  direct 
them  in  self-expresion  and  practical  Christianity.  Self-ex- 
pression in  the  writing  of  answers  had  characterized  the  old 
lessons;  other  forms  of  expressional  work  here  receive  their 
due  emphasis,  both  manual  illustration  of  the  lesson  to  accom- 
pany oral  recitation  and  also  practical  application  to  the 
problems  of  life.  Special  features  are  the  picture  pasting  of 
the  Primary  Department  and  the  Junior  Bible,  which  the 
scholars  of  that  department  are  to  construct  from  perforated 
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leaves  with  such  of  the  older  stories  of  the  Bible  as  appeal  to 
that  age,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  also  the  biblical  and 
missionary  dramatic  recitations  in  the  junior  and  Interme- 
diate Departments  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  latter,  the 
declamations  from  the  prophets  as  well  as  note  book  work. 

The  five  general  characteristics  emphasized  by  the  publish- 
ers may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  selections  from  their  detailed 
announcement,  i.  A  close  adaptation  year  by  year  of  the 
material  for  study  to  the  varying  ages  and  capacities.  The 
Beginners,  Primary  and  Intermediate,  are  topically  arranged, 
in  the  last  named  the  more  heroic  virtues  serving  as  guide- 
posts  for  the  introduction  of  the  growing  personality  to  the 
great  personalities  of  the  past  and  present.  Chronological 
arrangement  is  most  emphasized  in  the  Junior,  and  receives  a 
secondary  emphasis  again  in  the  Senior. 

The  aim  of  the  Beginners  Course  is  to  instil  faith  in  God  as 
the  loving  father  caring  and  providing  for  his  children,  and  in 
Jesus  as  the  one  who  loves  and  helps  little  children;  also  to  de- 
velop kind,  cheerful,  obedient,  and  healthful  children.  Age  4: 
God  the  Great  Worker  and  Creator,  God  the  Father  who  cares 
for  all  by  his  gifts  of  food,  drink,  clothes,  etc.  Devoted  mainly 
to  nature  studies,  showing  how  God  cares  for  all  nature  and 
makes  all  things  for  our  pleasure  and  use.  Age  5  :  God  the 
Creator,  our  Father  and  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  (as  taught 
the  first  year)  is  also  the  Protector  of  his  children  in  time  of 
need  and  danger.  Jesus  is  the  Helper  of  children  :  God's 
children,  therefore,  should  help  one  another.  Illustrated  by 
simple  biblical  and  other  stories.  The  aim  of  the  Primary 
courses  :  to  teach  God's  authority  as  the  loving  Giver  of  all, 
and  to  awaken  response  of  love,  trust,  and  obedience  to 
parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  God.  Age  6:  God  the  Loving 
Father  and  Helper.  Personal  aspects  more  fully  developed 
than  in  Beginners  course.  Age  7:  God's  Loyal  Children; 
the  duties  of  learning  to  live  happily  together  by  being  obedi- 
ent, kind,  helpful,  unselfish,  honest,  by  choosing  what  is 
right,  by  being  sorry  for  wrong  doing,  by  being  thankful,  and 
by  trusting  and  loving  God.  Age  8  :  Jesus  the  Divine  Helper; 
his  birth,  helping  men's  bodies,  helping  people  do  right,  de- 
fending the  weak  and  helpless,  etc.  For  each  course  are  sug- 
gested points  of  contact  in  general,  as  well  as  for  specific 
lessons,  and  graded  memory  work  far  superior  to  the  old  uni- 
form Golden  Texts. 

2.  Of  the  second — a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  by  the  aid 
of  such  methods  as  will  awaken  and  hold  the  interest  of  young 
people — I  have  already  spoken  under  the  heading  of  expres- 
sional  or  manual  work. 

3.  A  supplementing  of  the  biblical  material  by  such  selected 
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literature  as  will  best  explain  and  illustrate  its  meaning.  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  series  will  be  considerable  use  of 
non-biblical  material,  especially  nature  stories  in  the  Begin- 
ners course,  stories  from  every-day  life  in  the  Primary,  hero- 
stories  in  the  Intermediate,  present-day  problems  in  the  Senior 
and  Adult.  Naturally  the  bulk  of  the  material  still  remains 
biblical. 

4.  A  practical  application  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  to 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  modern  life  with  the  aim  of  culti- 
vating social  as  well  as  individual  morality. 

Previous  S.  S.  education  has  been  too  often  inclined  to  throw 
the  emphasis  on  individual  morality  throughout  the  entire 
course.  Here  we  find  this  emphasis  concentrated  in  the  de- 
cisive period  of  middle  adolescence  where  it  is  most  needed 
and  transforming  itself  gradually  into  the  absorbing  social  in- 
terest of  the  Senior  Department.  In  this  Senior  Department 
alternative  four  year  courses  are  provided  :  the  Christianity 
courses,  tracing  briefly  the  origin  and  history  of  Christianity 
and,  more  in  detail,  its  practical  influence  on  the  life  of  to- 
day; or  the  Biblical  Courses,  based  on  Professor  Kent's  His- 
torical Bible,  in  which  the  history,  literature  and  teachings  of 
each  period  will  be  systematically  studied  on  the  basis  of  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  Biblical  records.  The  second  alter- 
native is  for  those  who  desire  a  thorough  connected  knowl- 
edge of  the  important  events  in  the  light  of  modern  research 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  present-day  problems,  and  also  for 
efiective  biblical  equipment  of  future  S.  S.  teachers.  Christi- 
anity Courses  :  Age  17,  Israel's  Life  and  Faith;  18,  History 
of  Christianity;  19,  The  Conquering  Christ  or  Winning  the 
World  to  Christianity,  including  a  Comparative  Study  of 
World  Religions,  Modern  Progress  of  Christianity,  Principles 
of  Missionary  Practice;  20,  Work  of  the  Modern  Church, 
organization,  needs,  methods,  etc.  The  Historical  Bible 
courses  for  these  four  years  cover  the  Old  Testament,  in  four 
volumes,  leaving  the  New  Testament  to  two  succeeding  vol- 
umes and  years. 

5  A  constant  endeavor  to  inspire  and  direct  scholars  in 
giving  personal  expression  to  moral  and  religious  truth.  For 
the  lack  of  this  type  of  expressional  work  the  Blakeslee  les- 
sons have  been  more  or  less  justly  criticised.  The  new  plans 
have  a  well  developed  series  of  suggestions  from  the  Begin- 
ners' care  for  pets  and  animals  through  the  me.ssenger  service 
of  the  Juniors  to  the  organized  classes  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Department:  but  of  special  significance  is  the  whole 
makeup  of  the  Intermediate  courses,  which  focus  on  the  con- 
version period  of  14-16.  Age  13,  Heroes  of  the  Christian 
Faith  or  Strong  Men  of  God.     A  biographical  study  of  the 
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leading  personalities  of  later  Christian  history,  such  as  the 
early  martyrs,  Savonarola,  Wickliffe,  lyUlher,  John  Robinson, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Livingstone,  Frances  Willard,  Gren- 
fell.  Characters  illustrating  courage,  decision,  individuality, 
devotion  to  a  cause,  fidelity,  ways  of  acting,  co-operation, 
grit,  etc.,  with  emphasis  on  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Age 
14 :  Laws  of  Christian  Life,  a  study  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, a  comparative  study  of  the  civil  laws  of  Israel  and  of 
our  own,  the  commands  of  Jesus  as  rules  for  conduct  and  im- 
portant modern  laws  affecting  moral  relations.  Age  15  :  Life 
in  the  Church,  obligations  of  membership,  meaning  of  insti- 
tutions, etc.  Age  16  :  Life  of  Jesus  including  a  study  of  his 
teachings  with  special  reference  to  personal  problems,  forming 
and  breaking  habits,  training  of  conscience,  cultivation  of  the 
inner  life. 

The  outline  of  the  series  had  its  origin  in  a  chart  prepared 
in  our  Seminar  at  Yale  with  the  assistance  of  its  members, 
academic,  theological,  and  graduate  students  and  active 
pastors  and  women  workers  in  the  churches,  and  has  bene- 
fitted by  later  criticism  of  experienced  workers  and  theorists 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  second  year  Primary 
course,  which  is  to  be  ready  in  the  fall,  has  already  been  tried 
out  in  New  Haven  in  seven  Sunday  Schools  this  past  year 
with  great  success.  Two  of  our  city  S.  S.  workers,  one  a 
graduate  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  have 
worked  it  out,  drawing  considerably  on  Pease's  outline;  another 
Connecticut  woman  S.  S.  worker  of  large  experience,  is  to  be 
associated  in  perfecting  its  detail.  Our  New  Haven  Director 
is  colaborating  with  Professor  Kent  on  the  Junior;  Professor 
Coe  and  Mr,  Herbert  Gates  have  the  Intermediate  in  hand; 
Von  Ogden  Vogt,  a  member  of  our  Seminar  and  former  secre- 
tary United  Society  of  C.  E.  is  at  work  on  the  Teachers'  Man- 
ual for  the  Historical  Bible;  and  still  others  of  capacity  and 
experience  are  assisting,  so  that  this,  too,  as  well  as  the  Di- 
rectorate, is  not  a  mere  theoretical  dream,  but  a  fact  of  expe- 
rience, even  if  it  be  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  For  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  that  the  experiments  may  be  successful, 
those  who  are  responsible  will  be  grateful. 


THE  NATIONAL  STORY  TELLERS'  LEAGUE 


By  Richard  Thomas  Wyche,  Pretident 
Story  Tellers  League 


The  Story  Tellers'  League  had  its  origin  and  inspiration  at 
twilight  meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School 
of  the  South,  July,  1903.  This  school  is  held  in  the  building 
of  the  State  University  at  Knox\-ille,  Tenn.  There  were  gath- 
ered there  that  summer  more  than  two  thousand  teachers  rep- 
resenting all  of  the  southern  states  and  many  from  the  north  and 
west.  A  group  of  several  dozen  frequently  met  on  the  lawn 
at  twilight  for  story-telling.  The  meetings  had  a  serious  pur- 
pose, j-et  were  free  and  informal.  The  stories  we  told  repre- 
sented almost  all  phases  of  literature  from  the  folk-tale  to  the 
epic,  and  were  interspersed  with  the  singing  of  national  melo- 
dies and  airs.  Twice  a  week  the  meetings  were  held,  each 
meeting  bringing  out  some  new  storj-  or  storj'-teller.  Sunday 
evenings  Biblical  stories  replaced  the  folk-tale  and  the  great  re- 
ligious songs  were  simg,  giving  the  meetings  a  semi-religious 
atmosphere. 

Supt.  B.  C.  Gregory-,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  describing  those 
meetings  later,  said,  "The  fading  t^N-ilight,  the  dreamy  quiet 
of  the  hour,  the  overshadowing  trees,  the  circle  of  faces,  the 
repressed  tone  of  voice  of  the  storj'-tellers  appealed  wonder- 
fully to  me.  And  the  child,  the  being  to  whom  the  sen-ice 
was  dedicated,  was  alwaj^s  in  mind.  WTien  the  darkness  had 
fallen  so  that  the  form  of  the  storj'-teller  was  all  but  in\-isible, 
the  effect  was  heightened.  We  always  adjourned  quietly,  as 
if  we  feared  the  gentle  influence  would  vanish  if  we  were 
noisy. ' ' 

When  the  summer  school  was  drawing  to  a  close,  we  felt 
that  this  idea  could  be  utilized  at  home;  our  meetings  had 
grown  from  an  attendance  of  several  dozen  to  several  hundred, 
and  so  at  our  last  meeting  we  organized  ourselves  into  a  Story 
Tellers'  League,  which  aftervs^ard  became  the  National  League. 
A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  ^4thout  knowing 
just  what  we  were  going  to  do,  but  feeling  that  there  was 
great  possibiHty  in  the  idea,  we  latmched  the  movement,  and 
as  a  poet  has  said,  "Spread  evers'  sail  and  made  for  the  mid- 
seas,  hoping  to  discover  lands  not  laid  down  in  any  chart." 

The  purpose  of  the  League  movement  is  to  discover  in  the 
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world's  literature,  in  history  and  in  life,  the  best  stories  for 
our  young  people  and  to  tell  them  with  love  and  sympathy;  to 
bring  together  in  story  circles  those  who  love  to  hear  and  tell 
a  good  story — the  teachers,  parents,  kindergartners,  church 
workers,  children's  librarians,  playground  workers  and  all 
whose  hearts  are  afire  with  this  work — that  they  may  impart 
its  spirit  to  others.  The  Leagues  are  making  a  study  of  some 
fundamental  questions:  First,  what  stories  shall  we  tell?  We 
cannot  tell  all  of  the  good  stories,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bad. 
In  order  to  answer  the  question  of  what  stories  to  tell,  we  must 
take  a  survey  of  the  world's  literature,  historj^  and  life.  And 
to  know  just  the  story  the  child  needs  at  the  different  periods 
of  his  growth  means  a  study  of  child  life  and  psychology. 
Second,  what  use  can  we  make  of  the  story,  both  in  formal 
work  and  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  life?  Third,  how  to  tell 
a  story,  a  study  of  the  fundamental  psychological  principles  of 
telling  a  tale. 

Each  summer,  since  the  beginning  of  the  League,  we  have 
had  our  annual  meetings  on  the  same  spot  and  from  one  League 
the  movement  has  grown  into  more  than  fifty  local  Leagues. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  twilight  meetings  at  Knoxville,  similar 
twilight  meetings  have  been  held  at  summer  schools  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Miami  University,  and  the 
University  at  Wooster;  State  Normal  Schools,  Emporia,  Kan- 
sas, Virginia,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  other  places. 

The  originators  of  the  League  thought  only  of  telling  stories 
to  children,  but  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the 
League  movement  has  been  that  of  leagues  among  the  children. 
At  Corinth,  Mississippi,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teacher, 
the  children  of  the  fifth  grade  some  years  ago  organized  the  first 
junior  league.  They  met  out  of  doors  when  possible,  giving  their 
own  programme  of  stories,  songs  and  games.  Now  there  are 
similar  leagues  in  schools,  churches  and  libraries  all  over  the 
land.  Many  cliildren  enjoy  telling  stories  as  they  do  playing 
games.  They  like  to  have  an  organization  of  their  own,  and  we 
have  had  splendid  results  from  such  leagues  when  thej'  are  prop- 
erly managed  by  adults.  The  re-telling  of  a  story  on  the  part 
either  of  a  child  or  an  adult  means  imagination,  meditation,  vis- 
ualizing, perspective,  plot  creation,  calling  into  action  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  psychic  faculties.  As  the  child  likes  to  build 
with  clay,  sand  or  wood,  so  he  likes  with  mental  picture, 
word,  voice  and  gesture  to  create  an  ideal  world,  peopling  it 
with  life  as  he  sees  it. 

I  have  in  mind  a  girl  that  is  now  a  student  in  a  high  school, 
who  five  years  ago  caught  the  creative  spirit  of  story  telling  in 
a  junior  league  and  became  so  popular  as  a  story  teller  that 
children  would  flock  to  her  home  to  hear  her  tell  stories.    Later, 
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she  was  given  a  class  of  little  children  in  a  Sunday  school  and 
as  a  result  the  class  became  the  most  popular  in  the  school. 
She  is  now  telling  Arthurian  and   Bible  stories  with  the  same 
abandon  and  freedom  that  she  acquired  at  the  beginning  with 
the  fair>'  stor>^     And  the  art  has  made  her  life  a  radiant  one. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  our  local  leagues  is  that  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee.     This  league  was  organized  in  the  au- 
tumn  of    1907    by  assistant   superintendent   of   schools,    Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  and  has  become  one  of  the  leading  leagues  of 
the  land.     Each  autumn  it  issues  a  year  book  giving  in  advance 
the  topics  and  stor>-  tellers  for  the  whole  year.     Beginning 
with  the  present  year  they  studied  and  told  Persian  and  Egjp- 
tian  stories;  then  Greek  and  Italian,  Russian,  Japanese,  Ger- 
man, English,  Bible,  fairy,  folk  and  history  stories.    The  meet- 
ings are  held  every  other  Saturday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
a  room  offered  by  the  public  library.     A  paper  is  read  or  talk 
made  giving  a  survey  of  the   topic  in  hand,  the  setting  and 
sources  of  the  stor>',  and  then  a  number  of  stories  are  told  in 
creative  way  by  those  present.     The  subjects  for  the  year  are 
so  arranged  that  appropriate  stories  come  just  in  advance  of 
Thanksgi\'ing,  Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter  and 
other  holidays.     This  makes  the  work  ver>-  helpful  and  prac- 
tical for  the  teacher.     As  one  teacher  in  this  league  told  me, 
she  now  enjoys  telling  stories  to  the  children,  but  before  the 
league  was  organized,  she  was  afraid  to  do  so  for  fear  of  ad- 
verse criticism.     She  now  sees  that  the  story  is  one  of  the 
greatest  means  toward  a  child's  education,  and  one,  too,  that 
brings  her  into  delightful  companionship  with  her  children. 
The  membership  of  this  league  is  composed  not  only  of  teach- 
ers, but  parents  and  Sunday  school  workers. 

In  Covington,  Kentucky,  from  one  league  in  a  girls'  high 
school,  organized  two  years  ago,  the  spirit  has  spread  until 
now  they  have  a  league  for  the  teachers  of  Campbell  County, 
one  in  a  church  and  one  for  the  parents.  In  Cincinnati,  we 
have  a  league  whose  membership  is  composed  largely  of  oflScers 
from  other  leagues  in  this  citj-  and  in  Covington.  In  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  the  president  of  the  league  is  a  dentist  of  the 
city  and  among  its  active  members  is  an  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  daily  papers,  a  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  city 
churches,  teachers,  college  students,  kindergartners,  and  Sun- 
da}'  school  workers.  In  a  number  of  places  where  there  are 
leagues  for  adults,  some  member  of  the  league  has  organized  a 
young  people's  league.  During  the  past  six  months  at  least 
fifteen  new  leagues  have  been  reported  reaching  from  Seattle 
to  Boston  and  from  Chicago  to  San  Antonio.  Four  of  the 
leagues  issue  year  books  giving  a  programme  of  their  work  for 
the  3'ear;  namely,  Memphis,  Omaha,  New  York,  and  Adrian, 
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Michigan.  The  National  lycague  has  no  paid  officers,  and 
until  it  does  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
this  growing  movement. 

Story  telling  is  of  course  nothing  new,  but  something  very- 
ancient.  Somewhere  far  back  in  time's  morning,  before  runes  or 
writing,  the  sagaman,  scalds,  bards,  minstrels  and  rhapsodists 
were  telling  stories  to  the  people.  Story  tellers  they  were,  but 
as  they  recited  the  deeds  of  men,  monsters  and  gods;  deeds  of 
prowess,  love  and  sacrifice;  fairy  stories,  adventure,  tragedy, 
comedy,  idyll,  history,  saga  and  epic,  they  became  great  teach- 
ers, ministering  to  the  deepest  spiritual  needs  of  the  child  race. 
Some  of  the  greatest  stories  in  the  world's  literature  had  their 
origin  with  these  ancient  storytellers.  Such  as  Homer's  lUiad 
and  Odyssey,  the  story  of  Roland,  the  story  of  Siegfried  as  re- 
lated in  the  Norse  sagas  and  Eddas  and  in  the  Nibelungen- 
Lied,  the  national  epic  of  Germany,  Beowulf,  the  Kalevala, 
and  the  Arthurian  stories.  The  stories  which  they  told  have 
in  time  become  the  stories  for  the  child  of  to-day,  and  their 
method  suggested  the  method  for  his  education.  Any  Sunday 
school  teacher  can  sit  in  front  of  a  class  and  have  children  re- 
cite a  catechism  lesson,  but  it  takes  a  larger  and  better  prep- 
aration and  a  deeper  spiritual  life  to  so  read  the  great  stories 
that  3^ou  can  sit  before  your  class,  say,  "Once upon  a  time," — 
and  lead  the  children  afar  into  that  fairyland  of  great  heroes 
and  noble  ideals.  The  story  presents  the  truth  in  a  form 
which  the  child  can  assimilate.  He  would  not  listen  nor  be 
interested  in  the  doctrines  and  theology  of  St.  Paul,  but  if  one 
should  tell  the  story  of  Paul,  of  his  travels  over  land  and  sea, 
how  he  crossed  plains  and  mountains,  spoke  to  great  crowds, 
encountered  mobs,  stood  before  emperor  and  king,  wrote 
books,  was  loved  and  worshipped  by  the  people,  was  ship- 
wrecked, endured  and  suffered  and  in  the  end  became  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  history,  he  would  listen  attentively  to  its 
very  close, 

"To  him  one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

The  child  craves  action,  heroism,  high  daring,  and  if  he  has  the 
story  now,  later  when  he  reaches  the  philosophic  period,  he 
will  have  the  historical  background  whereon  to  build  his  faith, 
and  understand  the  teachings  of  the  hero. 

No  matter  what  work  or  calling  we  may  have  in  life,  it  is 
our  duty  and  higher  privilege  to  give  to  the  children  about  us 
the  culture  and  civilization  which  our  forefathers  have  be- 
queathed to  us.  There  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  for 
telling  a  story  than  in  the  home,  that  institution  which  is 
greater  and  more  important  than  all  other  institutions  combined. 
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It  Is  in  the  home  that  we  come  into  the  sweetest  and 
divinest  relations  with  children  and  with  one  another.  It 
is  here  that  we  find  the  best  conditions  for  a  play  of  those 
subtle  and  delicate  psychic  influences  which  enter  into  the 
story,  making  it  both  a  perfect  art  and  an  inspiration  to 
a  noble  and  beautiful  character.  There  are  many  homes 
that  cannot  afford  libraries  and  the  rich  adornments  of  art,  but 
no  home  is  so  humble  that  parents  cannot  gather  the  children 
around  the  fireside  on  a  winter's  evening  or  about  the  door- 
steps in  the  twilight  of  a  summer's  day  and  tell  them  stories. 
A  simple  fireside  is  a  greater  stimulant  to  the  creative  im- 
agination than  the  wealth  of  a  palace.  And  as  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  has  said,  "To  hear  the  stories  from  the  great  story  books 
of  the  world  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  our  children. ' ' 
To  bring  together  the  people  who  love  children  and  good  litera- 
ture, to  tell  afresh  the  great  stories,  to  catch  the  creative  spirit, 
to  hold  up  to  our  young  people  the  noblest  ideals  in  litera- 
ture, the  flower  of  civilization — yet  w4th  our  face  to  the  morning, 
believing  that  which  is  to  come  is  a  higher  development — this 
is  the  work  to  which  we  dedicate  ourselves. 

To  enter  thus  into  the  child's  world  and  into  the  joyous 
companionship  of  children  is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
parent  and  teacher.  He  who  fails  in  this  does  not  form  the 
deepest  and  most  lasting  ties  with  the  child,  and  he  also  robs 
himself  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  perennial  youth. 


PI.AY  AND  STORY-TEIvLING  IN  INSTITUTIONS 


By  Miss  Hei,EN  Gi,BNN,  Girls'  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia 


Surely  the  children  in  most  institutions  have  a  dull  time  in 
regard  to  play.  The  child  in  the  slum  has  the  panorama  of 
the  streets  ever  before  him — the  passing  wagons,  the  clanging 
gongs,  the  endless  procession  of  people,  all  afford  temptation 
to  action  and  amusement  of  some  sort.  As  a  rule,  the  child  in 
the  institution  is  shut  off  from  all  the  excitement  and  change 
of  even  the  slum  child's  life  and  is  compelled  to  travel  on  the 
dead  level  of  routine. 

Then,  too,  more  is  done  for  the  child  outside,  while  the 
mass  of  children  in  our  institutions  are  almost  entirely  shut  off 
from  the  parks,  the  playgrounds,  and  the  fresh  air  excursions. 
The  feeling  still  prevails  to  a  surprising  degree  that  after  the 
child  in  the  institution  is  warmly  dressed  and  comfortably  fed, 
everything  needful  has  been  done  for  it.  In  the  two  years 
that  I  spent  at  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  no  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  people  I  took  through  that  institution,  asked 
what  the  children  did  in  the  way  of  good  time.  There  were 
scores  of  questions  about  the  industrial  work,  the  discipline, 
the  religious  training,  but  no  one  seemed  concerned  about  the 
question  of  play. 

Finally,  the  child  in  the  institution  shows  little  initiative  in 
action  of  any  sort.  They  are  apt  to  need  special  temptation  to 
play,  and  that  is  usually  sadly  lacking.  The  children  we 
dreaded  most  in  this  respect  were  those  who  had  been  in  insti- 
tutions before.  Dull  and  obedient  they  were,  with  but  little 
interest  in  the  sports  and  games  the  other  girls  loved. 

At  the  House  of  Refuge  we  found  a  field  that  was  practically 
untouched.  Our  attention  was  first  turned  toward  developing 
the  gymnastic  work.  Our  young  teacher  studied  not  only  the 
actual  needs,  but  the  tastes  of  the  girls.  Her  aim  was  to  make 
her  classes  a  greatly-prized  privilege.  The  girls  love  to  dance 
so  the  folk-dances  were  taught  as  part  of  the  work.  Each  year 
.several  exhibitions  of  fancy  drills  or  dances,  a  german  or  a 
gymnasium  contest,  helped  to  keep  up  the  interest. 

Through  the  summer  months  the  girls  play  ball  enthusias- 
tically and  as  the  school  is  being  gradually  moved  from  the 
city  to  the  country,  much  rivalry  exists  between  the  two  ball 
teams.     At  first  there  was  a  woeful  lack  of  team  work  and  a 
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good  deal  of  quarreling  over  decisions,  but  by  the  end  of  the 

summer  the  teams  were  working  together  splendidly  and  un- 
selfishly cheering  the  victories  of  the  other  side. 

A  young  college  girl  was  made  'recreation  leader'  and  led 
groups  of  girls  in  games  in  the  yards.  She  also  superintended 
the  production  of  pantomimes,  tableaux,  etc.,  and  co-operating 
with  the  teachers  in  their  English  work  gave  several  plays  that 
will  prove  a  lasting  delight  to  the  girls.  Yeates's  "Land  of 
Heart's  Desire"  is  a  type  of  this  kind  of  work,  while  little 
comedies  like  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  furnished  much  amusement. 

Once  a  week  the  girls  go  to  Fairmount  Park  where  they  play 
ball,  sit  on  the  grass  and  collect  specimens  for  their  classes  in 
nature  study. 

One  might  not  think  that  so-called  delinquent  girls  could  do 
much  in  the  line  of  debating,  but  the  upper  grade  girls  love  it, 
and  work  very  hard  to  be  in  the  "finals."  A  week  or  two 
ago  we  had  a  debate  on  "  The  Feeding  of  New  York  School 
Children;"  in  the  winter,  one  on  "The  Restriction  of  Immi- 
gration by  the  Educational  Test,"  proved  very  interesting,  for 
it  happened  that  each  of  the  six  debaters  represented  a  differ- 
ent nationality.  A  little  Italian  girl  upheld  unrestricted  im- 
migration and  speaking  from  the  Italian  standpoint,  showed 
the  need  in  this  country  for  unskilled  labor. 

Our  handicaps  in  developing  our  plans  for  recreation  were 
numerous— crowded  quarters,  brick  paved  courts,  no  money 
for  apparatus  or  places  to  erect  it — and  the  type  of  girl  with 
which  we  were  dealing.  In  the  country  things  will  be  differ- 
ent. The  youngest  children  who  live  there  now  in  an  old  farm 
house,  can  have  their  playhouses  under  the  old  trees,  with  bits 
of  moss  and  broken  dishes.  There  are  sheep  and  calves  and 
pigs,  and  all  out  of  doors  for  a  playground.  All  the  children 
will  be  out  there  in  another  year  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  see  many  of  our  present  difl&culties  vanish. 

Every  Sunday  night  we  have  story  hour  from  seven  to 
eight.  Every  effort  to  study  the  tastes  of  the  girls  is  made. 
Animal  stories  fell  absolutely  flat.  Almost  all  of  the  girls  are 
from  the  city  and  have  never  owned  or  loved  any  animal. 

Fairy  tales  are  most  popular,  even  with  the  girls  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  Many  of  the 
girls  are  children  in  intelligence.  Then,  too,  they  never  had 
them  at  the  fairy  tale  age.  Finally,  close  attention  is  of  course 
difficult  for  a  girl  who  has  led  an  irregular  life  and  missed 
home  and  school  training.  The  quick  narrative  of  the  fairy 
tale  carries  them  on  in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  the  ten  school  grades  we  found  that  the  first  grade  cared 
very  little  for  story  hour,  chiefly.  I  believe,  because  most  of 
the  members  of  that  grade  were  feeble-minded  and  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  choose  stories  of  interest  to  both  classes  of  girls. 
From  the  third  to  the  seventh  grade,  story  hour  was  most 
popular.  In  the  tenth  grade,  made  up  chiefly  of  girls  who  had 
been  in  or  through  a  high  school,  the  girls  preferred  to  read 
rather  than  to  hear  a  story. 

We  felt  that  the  effect  of  story  hour  on  the  girls'  reading 
was  most  beneficial.  Our  librarian  knew  what  stories  were 
being  told  and  had  the  books  ready  each  week.  The  Alcott 
books  which  at  first  were  refused  have  been  made  very  popular 
in  this  way.  Favorite  stories  are  repeated  by  the  girls  over 
and  over  and  discussed  freely  in  school  and  family  groups. 

The  Bible  work  was  closely  connected  with  the  story  hour. 
Its  aim  was  to  make  the  Bible  of  vital  interest,  a  book  of  won- 
derful and  fascinating  stories;  and  to  picture  the  life  of  Christ 
in  a  way  that  would  make  the  times  and  customs  of  his  age 
very  vivid  and  real  to  the  children.  Dean  Hodge's  Book 
"When  the  King  Came"  was  most  suggestive,  and  we  used 
the  Perry  pictures  constantly. 

In  all  institutions  this  question  of  play  and  the  story  hour 
has  infinite  possibilities.  It  is  practically  untouched  ground 
and  there  is  a  fascinating  opportunity  to  do  pioneer  work. 
The  children  are  hungry  for  it  and  only  need  the  proper  guid- 
ance. The  playground  movement  that  has  swept  over  the 
country  like  a  wave  has  left  most  institutions  standing  high 
and  dry.  Surely  we  should  see  that  these  children  shall  not 
miss  all  the  good  things  that  even  the  poorest  child  in  the  city 
is  getting. 


STORY  TELLING— A  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  METHOD 


By  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott 

Chief  of  Children's  Department,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Director  of  Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians 


The  library  is  a  latter  day  popular  educational  development. 
It  supplements  the  work  of  the  church,  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  kindergarten.  Its  function  is  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  best  thought  of  the  world  as  conserved  in  the 
printed  page.  This  being  its  natural  function,  all  methods 
selected  by  the  library  should  tend  directly  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  best  reading.  Methods  which  do  not  do  this  are.  for 
the  library,  ineffective  and  a  waste  of  valuable  energy  and 
public  funds. 

The  library  movement  has  grown  with  such  startling  rapidity 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  codify  the  best  methods  of 
library  work,  but  there  has  been  an  earnest  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish a  body  of  library  pedagogy  by  careful  experimentation. 
Unfortunately  during  this  experimental  stage  methods  have 
been  introduced  which  do  not  produce  direct  library  results. 
Many  of  these  methods,  which  in  this  paper  it  is  not  expedient 
to  enumerate,  are  interesting  and  appeal  to  the  imagination; 
they  may  impart  knowledge,  but  they  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, library  methods. 

As  childhood  and  youth  are  the  times  in  which  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  habit  of  reading  and  of  discrimination  in 
reading,  it  falls  to  the  library  worker  with  children  to  build 
up  a  system  of  sound  library  pedagogy  leading  to  the  increased 
intelligent  use  of  the  library.  The  library  worker  has  to  deal 
with  large  crowds  of  children  of  all  ages,  all  classes  and 
nationalities.  In  a  busy  children's  room  she  is  rarely  able  to 
provide  enough  assistants  to  do  the  necessary  routine  work 
and  help  each  individual  child  select  his  reading,  therefore  it 
becomes  necessary  for  her  to  direct  the  children's  reading 
through  large  groups  and  to  adapt  for  this  purpose  methods 
used  by  other  educational  institutions.  But  these  methods 
have  to  be  adapted  in  a  practical,  forceful  way,  otherwise  they 
become  sentimental  and  ineffectual.  For  instance,  a  method 
useful  in  the  kindergarten  for  teaching  ethics,  in  the  public 
schools  for  teaching  geography,  science  or  history,  if  rightly 
applied  by  the  public  library,  may  be  useful  in  arousing  interest 
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in  good  books  and  reading.  Such  is  the  story  telling  method, 
one  of  the  most  effective,  if  rightly  applied,  which  the  public 
library  uses  to  introduce  large  groups  of  children  simulta- 
neously to  great  literature.  On  the  other  baud,  if  the  library 
worker  uses  story  telling  merely  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
knowledge  or  teaching  ethics,  the  story  fails  to  produce  public 
library  results  and  the  method  becomes  the  weakest  of  methods, 
as  it  absorbs  time,  physical  energy,  and  library  funds  which 
should  be  expended  to  increase  good  reading. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  began  systematic  story 
telling  to  large  groups  of  children  in  1899.  After  a  few  months 
a  decided  change  was  noted  in  the  children's  reading.  The 
stories  were  selected  from  Shakespeare's  plays  and  there  came 
an  increasing  demand  for  books  containing  the  plays,  or  stories 
from  them.  It  became  evident  that  if  a  story  was  carefull)' 
prepared  with  the  intention  of  arousing  interest  in  reading,  it 
could  prove  a  positive  factor  in  directing  the  reading  of  large 
groups  of  children.  The  method  was  adopted  throughout  the 
library  system  and  extended  to  the  various  children's  reading 
rooms,  home  libraries,  playgrounds  and  city  schools.  In  order 
to  make  the  story  telling  effective  and  systematic,  a  subject 
was  chosen  for  each  year,  stories  being  told  every  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  Central  and  Branch 
libraries  and  at  varying  intervals  in  the  other  agencies.  Large 
numbers  of  duplicates  of  children's  books  containing  the  stories 
were  purchased  and  placed  on  story  hour  shelves  in  the  chil- 
dren's rooms.  Announcements  of  the  story  hours  were  made 
in  the  public  schools  and  notices  posted  on  the  bulletins  in  the 
children's  reading  rooms.  The  children  responded  so  eagerly 
that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  handle  the  large  crowds 
attending  weekly  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand  for  the  books  which,  previous  to  the  story  hour,  had 
not  been  popular. 

The  story  hour  courses  are  planned  to  extend  over  eight 
years  and  are  selected  from  romantic  and  imaginative  literature. 
For  the  first  two  years  nursery  tales,  legends,  fables  and 
standard  stories  are  told.  For  the  following  years, — Stories 
from  Greek  Mythology;  Stories  from  Norse  Mythology  and 
the  Nibelungenlied;  Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table,  and  legends  of  Charlemagne;  Stories  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Ody.ssey;  Stories  from  Chaucer  and  Spencer;  Stories  from 
Shakespeare.  At  the  end  of  the  eight  years  the  cycle  is 
repeated. 

The  story  hours  are  conducted  most  informally.  The  stories 
are  told,  not  in  the  children's  rooms,  as  this  would  interfere 
with  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  rooms,  but  in  the  study 
and  lecture  rooms  of  the  library  buildings.     As  far  as  possible 
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a  group  is  limited  to  thirty-six  children.  When  stories  are 
told  to  children  over  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  placed  in  separate  groups.  This  enables  the  story 
teller  to  develop  her  story  to  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  her 
audience. 

The  children  sit  on  benches  constructed  especially  for  the 
story  hour.  The  benches  are  made  according  to  the  following 
measurements:  14  in.  from  floor  to  top  of  seat;  seat  12  in. 
wide;  3  benches  9  ft.  long,  one  bench  7  ft.  long.  Benches 
made  without  backs.  Four  benches  are  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  square,  the  story  teller  sitting  with  the  children.  In 
this  way  the  children  are  not  crowded  and  the  story  teller  can 
see  all  their  faces.  It  is  more  hygienic  and  satisfactory  than 
allowing  the  children  to  crowd  closely  about  the  story  teller. 
The  story  hour  benches  are  so  satisfactory  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing them  as  fast  as  possible  into  all  of  our  library  buildings. 

Each  story  is  carefully  prepared  beforehand  by  the  story 
teller.  In  the  Training  School  for  Children's  Libraries  con- 
ducted by  this  Library,  all  the  students  are  obliged  to  take  the 
regular  course  in  story  telling  which  includes  lectures  and 
weekly  practice.  Informality  in  story  telling  is  encouraged. 
Dramatic  or  elocutionary  expression  is  avoided,  the  self- 
conscious,  the  elaborate  and  the  artificial  are  eliminated;  we 
try  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  spontaneous  folk  spirit, 
The  children  sit  breathless,  lost  in  visions  created  by  a  sympa- 
thetic and  unself  conscious  story  teller. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  have 
been  called  the  "by-products"  of  the  Library  story  hour. 
Besides  guiding  his  reading,  a  carefully  prepared,  well  told 
story  enriches  a  child's  imagination,  stocks  his  mind  with 
poetic  imagery  and  literary  allusions,  develops  his  powers  of 
concentration,  helps  in  the  unfolding  of  his  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  develops  his  sympathetic  feelings;  all  of  which 
"by-products"  have  a  powerful  influence  on  character.  Thus 
the  library  story  hour  becomes,  if  properly  utilized,  an  educa- 
tional force  as  well  as  a  literary  guide. 


WORK  WITH   CLUBS   IN   THE    QUEENS    BOROUGH 
PUBUC  LIBRARY 


By  J.  F.  Hume 


Chief  Librarian  of  The   Queens  Borough  Public  Library,  Jamaica, 

New  York 


When  representing  Queens  Borough  Public  Library  I  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  explain  that  Queens  is  that  Borough 
of  New  York  City  which  is  on  Long  Island,  North  aud  East 
of  Brooklyn,  and  is  largely  composed  of  separate  towns  and  a 
few  congested  districts,  as  in  some  parts  of  Long  Island  City, 
which  make  up  our  slum  neighborhoods. 

Among  the  problems  which  we  have  had  to  face  is  that  of 
the  lethargic  child — who  thinks  that  he  doesn't  want  to  read 
anything,  good  or  bad.  Some  of  these  are  stolid  Germans, 
and  we  have  won  their  interest,  in  part,  by  the  organizing  of 
reading  clubs.  At  one  small  Branch,  the  boy  who  was  elected 
President  of  the  Neptune  Club  was  more  popular  with  his  fel- 
lows than  gifted  as  a  presiding  officer,  and  when  the  Children's 
Librarian  first  suggested  that  he  call  the  meeting  to  order,  this 
big,  loose-jointed  German  lad  got  up — section  by  section — and 
said  "Fellers,  behave  yourselves!"  But  that  was  only  the 
beginning,  and  before  the  winter  was  over  all  of  us  had  to 
brush  up  on  our  parliamentary  law.  The  boys  put  splendid 
spirit  into  the  Clubs  and  they  came  out  rain  or  shine,  and 
learned  to  make  use  of  many  of  the  Library  books  of  reference 
in  getting  their  programmes  ready. 

The  Nelson  Club  in  Long  Island  City  was  composed  of  about 
80  boys  and  girls — the  older  members  forming  an  advisory 
committee. 

In  one  other  Branch,  a  King  Arthur  Club  was  formed  in  a 
community  where  the  children  are  apathetic  and  seem  to  care 
for  little  beyond  their  three-meal-a-day  sort  of  comfort.  But 
the  work  Dr.  Hall  asked  me  to  speak  of  especially  is  that  at 
one  of  our  seaside  resort  towns. 

At  Far  Rockaway,  the  community  is  largely  Hebrew  and 
Irish.  The  children  do  not  have  the  mental  alertness  of  the 
Jewish  children  of  our  congested  centres,  but  they  seem  to  be 
absorbed  by  thought  of  making  money  out  of  the  summer 
boarders  and  visitors.  It  is  n't  wholly  the  fault  of  the  children 
if  they  are  demoralized  by  seaside  conditions. 
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Our  efl&cient  Branch  Librarian  here  has  organized  and  car- 
ried on  an  interesting  Carnegie  Hero  Club  for  boys.  The  Club 
began  with  long,  earnest  discussions  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
hero  and  they  at  last  agreed  upon  a  "hero  standard"  by  which 
each  hero  must  stand  or  fall — the  five  points  agreed  upon  were: 
daring,  courage,  fortitude,  achievement,  and  service  to  human- 
ity. The  hero  whom  they  seemed  to  enjoy  most  was  Father 
Damien,  and  his  work  among  the  lepers  at  Molokai. 

At  this  same  Branch  we  wished  to  get  a  little  better  hold  on 
the  interests  of  some  of  the  older  girls — girls  of  the  mediocre, 
flippant  type,  who  devour  everything  McCutcheon  writes,  and 
enjoy  being  on  the  street  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pass- 
ersby.  The  novels  they  read  give  them  standards  of  life  quite 
as  vulgar  and  false  as  those  of  the  more  conspicuous  class  of 
summer  people. 

These  girls  read  little  but  novels  and  love  stories,  so  we 
formed  a  "Girls  Romance  Club" — really  a  thinly  di^guised 
story  hour — to  appeal  to  them  at  a  point  at  which  they  were 
interested.  There  was  free  opportunity  given  for  discussion, 
and  we  l>egan  by  half  reading,  half  telling  Keat's  wonderful 
"Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  with  all  its  beauty  and  purity.  The  re- 
sponse the  poem  awakened  was  enough  to  restore  forever  one's 
faith  in  the  innate  loveliness  of  the  heart  of  the  commonplace 
girl. 

Following  Miss  Hewins's  example,  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  was  tried  with  them,  and  they  liked  it  well.  Then 
we  took  the  "Story  of  Amis  and  Amile"  from  Andrew  Lang's 
Red  Romance  Book.  This  story  brought  out  for  the  girls  the 
fact  that  the  conventions  which  we  look  upon  as  arbitrarj' 
rules  are  in  reality  the  safeguards  of  society.  The  Club  re- 
sponded to  Stephen  Philips's  "Paoli  and  Francesca"  and  they 
enjoyed  Andrew  Lang's  version  of  "Cupid  and  Psyche."  Our 
discussions  after  reading  and  telling  of  the  romances,  included 
many  titles  among  the  fine  old  love  stories,  but  they  seemed 
especially  interested  in  Lorna  Doone. 

I  believe  that  we  have  been  able-  to  give  these  girls  at  least 
a  hint  that  there  are  love  stories  that  are  better  worth  while, 
that  leave  a  sweeter  taste  behind,  than  do  those  of  the  Mc- 
Cutcheon class.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  have 
told  them  that  we  were  attempting  to  "improve"  them,  for 
none  of  us  want  to  be  "improved."  But  if  the  Public  Library 
can  help  its  boys  and  girls  to  higher  standards  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  to  "self- reverence,  s- elf- control,"  is  it  not  an 
excellent  kind  of  rescue  work?  Boys  and  girls  are  ready  to 
come  up  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane  and  to  higher  ideals  if  they 
only  have  some  one  to  show  them  the  way — and  the  right 
books  can  perhaps  help  better  than  the  human  voice. 


THE   INFIvUENCE   OF   KINDERGARTEN    METHODS 
ON  THE  SOCIAUZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


By  CowN  A.  Scott 


No  one  can  observe  the  lower  grades  without  being  struck 
with  the  change  that  has  come  over  them  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  particulars  of  this 
change.  For  any  one  who  has  not  actually  seen  it,  because  he 
is  too  young,  there  are  still  a  few  lower  grades  which  are  taught 
as  most  were  taught  twenty  years  ago.  As  our  students  of 
civilization  travel  unto  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  wilds  of  Aus- 
tralia in  order  to  see  what  our  own  ancestors  were  like,  so  the 
student  of  education  can  find  if  he  tries,  specimens  of  lower 
grade  teaching  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  change  that 
has  occurred. 

A  very  large  part  of  this  change  has  been  due  to  the  influence 
of  Froebel. 

We  are  now,  however,  at  a  period  of  reaction  and  a  period  of 
transition.  The  force  of  the  Froebelian  movement  is  approach- 
ing an  equilibrium.  It  must  change  if  it  is  to  continue  to  grow. 
In  its  old  conventional  form  its  advance  into  the  higher  grades 
and  its  influence  on  the  colleges  is  being  opposed  by  critics  out- 
side of  the  Froebelian  movement.  In  its  new  form  it  is  unsup- 
ported and  disclaimed  by  certain  of  those  who  call  themselves 
orthodox  Froebelians  and  defenders  of  the  kindergarten  faith. 

The  reason  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  is  not  because 
they  hate  to  see  the  spread  of  the  Froebelian  empire,  but  be- 
cause with  the  spread  of  the  empire,  there  is  a  necessary  dis- 
turbing influence  reflected  back  upon  the  court  circles  and  the 
ancient  kingdom  from  which  the  empire  grew. 

The  conception  of  the  school  as  being  in  itself  an  embryo 
society  is  the  thought  which  underlies  all  of  the  significant 
practices  of  the  kindergarten.  The  institutions  of  the  circle 
and  the  group  contain  the  spirit  of  Froebel  much  more  dis- 
tinctly than  do  the  games,  the  gifts,  or  the  occupations.  These 
latter  are  but  passing  means  by  which  children  come  into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  with  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 
The  circle  and  the  group,  and  what  they  mean,  form  the  en- 
vironment which  determines  the  way  in  which  the  gifts  and 
occupations  are  used,  and  from  this  follow  the  reactions  of  the 
children,  their  habits  of  thought,  and  that  which  remains  with 
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them  permanently — in  a  word  what  they  actually  leam. 
The  greatest  gift  for  any  child,  is  the  other  child  with  whom 
he  works  or.  plays.  The  Glied-ganzes  thought  is  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  kindergarten  and  it  is  the  same  thought 
that  underlies  the  modem  movement  in  all  education.  In  the 
upper  grades  and  colleges  we  speak  of  it  as  education  for  the 
purpose  of  social  service. 

When  we  work  out  this  thought  in  the  higher  grades  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  find  features  of  social  organ- 
ization which  we  might  readily  overlook  if  we  confined  ourselves 
to  the  kindergarten  alone.  These  findings,  however,  ought  to 
have  some  influence  on  the  kindergarten  itself,  ought  perhaps 
to  help  us  to  see  the  beginnings  of  things  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  have  understood.  The  whole  of  the  kindergarten 
period  is  a  matter  of  tendencies  which  can  be  interpreted  only 
in  the  light  of  the  future  into  which  they  grow.  Social  meth- 
ods are  therefore  the  methods  which  I  wish  to  identify  with  the 
kindergarten  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  its  work.  But  what 
are  social  methods?  Are  they  something  that  the  teacher  can 
leam  as  an  equipment  and  proceed  to  execute  upon  his  class? 
When  we  speak  of  the  method  of  riding,  of  solving  a  puzzle, 
a  method  of  speaking,  or  of  writing,  we  mean  something  of 
this  sort.  But  the  question  here  is  quite  different.  It  is  not 
the  method  of  the  teacher  alone  which  is  to  be  considered.  It 
is  rather  how  shall  each  individual  in  the  circle  or  the  group 
find  his  method?  How  can  I,  as  teacher,  help  him  to  find  his 
best  and  most  natural  way  of  acting  socially?  and  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  he  help  me  to  act  most  naturally,  effectively 
and  agreeably?  If  he  is  not  able  to  help,  correct  or  interest  me, 
is  it  likely  I  can  help,  correct,  or  interest  him?  Cooperation  of 
this  kind  is  really  a  denial  of  method  as  the  word  is  generally 
used.  It  does  not  assume  first  of  all  that  something  pre\-iously 
and  perhaps  unsocially  determined  is  to  be  learned  or  done  and 
then  proceed  to  find  the  way  or  method  of  doing  it  as  a  sec- 
ondary matter,  What  is  to  be  done  is  rather  the  first  social 
consideration.  Condemn  us  in  this  room  this  morning  to  play 
tiddledjwinks,  and  it  might  appeal  to  some  who  would  shine, 
but  others  would  certainly  be  out  of  it.  We  would  be  in  need 
of  a  method  to  make  it  interesting,  but  it  could  never  be  a  com- 
pletely or  a  truly  social  method,  since  our  wills  would  not  be 
engaged  upon  the  object.  W^hat  we  would  have  to  do  would 
be  either  to  pretend  that  tiddledy winks  was  something  else — 
such  as  religion,  philosophy,  or  education,  or  to  play  the  game 
so  as  to  join  in,  to  be  agreeable,  or  because  it  would  be  a  trial 
in  overcoming  which  our  virtue  would  be  trained.  But  in 
these  cases,  we  would  not  really  be  pla>-ing  tiddled\-w4nks  at 
all.     We  would   be  distinctly  conscious  of  an  object  beyond. 
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which  would  be  the  real  source  or  purpose  of  our  action.  We 
might  be  flirting.  We  might  be  showing  off  our  rings.  We 
might  be  joking  or  telling  stories.  Tiddledj^winks  would  form 
a  good  automatic  basis  for  these  more  genuine  occupations. 
Here  as  you  see  the  subject  or  object  that  we  began  with  turns 
out  to  be  no  object  at  all,  but  is  much  more  like  a  method  of 
attaining  other  objects,  while  the  method  or  way  we  do  the 
thing  is  really  the  object. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  parable.  Consider  the  mind  of  many  a 
high  school  girl.  Her  Latin  and  algebra  are  to  her,  very  often 
just  tiddled5rwinks,  and  she  is  really  engaged  in  carrying  out 
curious  purposes  of  her  own.  But  the  subject  is  often  enough 
tiddledy winks  to  the  teacher  also,  although  the  object  the 
teacher  is  pursuing  is  perhaps  religion,  or  a  belief  he  is  train- 
'  ing  the  memory,  the  obedience  or  faithfulness  of  his  pupils, 
simply  earning  his  salary  or  other  aims  of  social  value.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  real  purposes  of  the  pupils  and  the  teacher 
hardly  ever  meet.  They  are  isolated  and  foreign  to  one  another; 
the 5^  have  not  been  socialized  as  far  as  the  class  is  concerned. 
The  teacher  rarely  knows  the  real  purposes  of  the  pupils,  and 
when  he  suspects  them,  they  are  not  usually  encouraged.  He 
constantly  insists  that  the  subject  is  to  be  made  the  real  object 
or  purpose  of  the  pupils'  activity.  Play  tiddledywinks  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  cure  is  evidently  to  socialize  the  real  purposes.  In  this 
effort  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  since  the  teacher  is  an  ex- 
ception as  far  as  the  social  mind  of  the  class  is  concerned,  how- 
ever much  he  may  look  forward  to  the  pupils  accepting  his  ideas, 
he  must  begin  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves. That  is,  with  such  a  selection  of  their  aims  and  purposes 
as  they  are  willing  to  express  in  public  as  being  a  worthy  and 
practically  attractive  indication  of  their  social  selves.  What  are 
the  things  we  want  to  do  together  under  these  circumstances? 
Should  each  one  of  us  do  exactlj-  the  same  thing,  or  should  we 
expect  different  pupils  to  do  somewhat  different  things?  Should 
the  equilibrium  of  common  knowledge  and  habit  be  the  end  of 
action  or  the  beginning  of  it?  Shall  tasks  be  given  out  so  that 
every  one  learns  approximately  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way, 
or  shall  each  learn  different  portions  or  different  phases  in  order 
to  pass  on,  impress,  or  communicate  his  information  or  skill  to 
others  who  are  in  need  of  it?  It  is  obvious  that  a  group  of 
people  who  are  really  working  together,  who  have  chosen  the 
object  or  purpose  of  their  effort,  and  who  expect  to  work  on 
each  other  for  this  object,  and  not  for  some  unnamed  one,  will 
also  choose  the  differentiated  way  of  working,  in  which  each  does 
something  somewhat  different  from  the  others.  This  is  indeed 
the  only  way  in  which  the  individual  can  become  useful  to  any 
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one  in  the  group  of  which  he  finds  himself  a  member.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  we  are  organized  during  this  conference  on  Child 
Welfare.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Hall's  Seminar,  of 
grateful  memory  to  me  and  others  here  is  organized.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  any  free  and  democratic  social  combination 
is  always  organized. 

As  you  see  this  makes  teachers  of  the  learners.  If  we  have 
the  social  idea  of  teaching  there  is  no  error  in  saj-ing  that  every 
pupil  becomes  a  teacher.  The  chief  teacher  is  simply  a  more 
skilled  and  highly  developed  member  of  the  fraternity  and  his 
work  is  always  training  other  teachers.  He  is  not  a  patriarch 
or  an  autocrat  but  a  brother,  whose  wider  experience  forms  a 
background  or  margin  to  the  focus  of  the  social  consciousness 
of  the  group.  When  the  others  have  done  all  they  can,  he 
ought  to  be  relied  on  for  further  help  in  carrjing  out  their 
combined  purposes  and  desires. 

Each  pupil  in  these  circumstances  finds  himself  while  "re- 
citing," if  I  may  call  it  this,  at  a  point  of  high  potential.  He 
is  the  strongest  at  the  time  or  for  the  moment,  and  as  greatest 
among  his  comrades  he  is  proud  to  be  the  servant  of  all.  This 
is  the  habit  he  is  learning:  to  make  himself  strongest  or  great- 
est at  a  certain  point  and  then  to  ser\-e.  Neither  Christianity 
nor  democracy  nor  social  education  wants  the  inefficient  as  ser- 
vants. 

This  working  for  a  common  cause  with  a  speciaUzing  of 
each  indi\'idual  in  the  ser\-ice  for  which  he  and  the  rest  believe 
him  capable  is  seen  in  a  good  deal  of  work  which  is  finding 
a  place  in  the  grades,  and  nowhere  more  markedly  than  in  dra- 
matic work  of  a  self-organized  character.  We  used  to  have  the 
usual  children's  plaj*  got  up  for  commencement,  in  which  the 
children  were  more  or  less  well  trained,  but  in  which  even  at 
the  best  they  had  something  of  a  puppet-hke  character.  Self- 
organized  work  changes  all  this  so  that  the  children  often  write 
their  own  plays,  and  produce  them  as  a  result  of  their  own 
judgment,  and  what  help  they  ask  for  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  responsibiUty  for  success  or  failure  is  theirs, 
an  attitude  which  makes  the  plays  almost  free  from  the  bane  of 
imdue  self- consciousness. 

If  we  applj-  this  conception  to  the  college,  the  very  farthest 
point  distant  from  the  kindergarten,  but  where  ideas  of  ser\'ice 
to  the  community  are  supposed  to  culminate,  we  may  obser\'e 
some  features  of  the  school  process  which  are  important  for 
all  that  Hes  below.  As  everj-  one  knows  the  college  tends  to 
dominate  the  high  school  and  the  upper  grades.  The  way  of 
approach  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  grades  maj'  partly  be  dis- 
covered in  the  college.  The  longest  way  round  is  sometimes 
the  shortest  way  home. 
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There  is  at  present  in  the  colleges  a  discussion  going  on  as 
to  prescribed  versus  elective  studies.  Now  a  truly  social  educa- 
tion is  advanced  very  little  by  means  of  electives,  and  individual 
effectiveness  and  social  service  finds  little  opportunity  in  the 
class  work  and  in  the  daily  work  of  scholarship.  After  a 
student  has  chosen  his  elective  all  goes  on  as  without  electives. 
The  course  is  previously  determined  by  others.  There  is  no 
opportunity'-  for  social  enterprise  on  his  part.  There  are  no  re- 
sults that  he  is  expected  to  cause  either  singly  or  in  co-operation 
with  others.  If  he  works  he  frequently  works  for  selfish  ends 
—  to  improve  his  standing  and  in  competition  with  others 
aims  to  vanquish  them.  Sometimes  he  gives  out  intimations  of 
how  little  he  studies  in  order  to  deceive  his  rivals,  and  tempt 
them  to  neglect  their  work.  In  some  cases  a  certain  trade 
union  spirit  prevails  throughout  the  class,  which  aims  to  in- 
hibit the  pace-makers.  In  these  features  electives  are  on  a  level 
with  non-electives  as  they  are  ordinarily  taught. 

The  exceptional  student  of  course  does  something  better  than 
this,  at  least  for  himself.  If  he  has  a  future  course  distinctly  in 
mind,  or  is  spontaneously  interested  in  the  subject,  he  may 
work  for  these  ends.  He  is  then,  working  for  a  far  oif  and 
distant  social  service.  He  saves  his  own  soul.  But  there  is  no 
point  of  application  for  any  here-and-now  idea  of  service, 
lyike  the  other  jenseits  this  leaves  the  motives  of  the  individual 
rather  weak,  exposes  him  to  unnecessary  temptation,  and  fails 
to  give  him  the  habit  of  adapting  himself  to  present  social 
needs. 

From  the  standpoint  of  socialization,  prescribed  courses  and 
electives  are  very  nearly  equal.  All  depends  upon  the  internal 
administration  of  the  course.  As  President  Hadley  pointed  out 
two  or  three  years  ago,  there  are  very  different  types  of  mind 
and  very  different  latent  purposes  present  in  any  given  class 
taking  a  college  course.  In  the  Histor>'  class  for  example, 
there  are  those  who  intend  to  preach,  there  are  those  who  are 
going  into  law,  there  are  the  future  business  administrators  or 
publicists,  there  are  the  economists  and  the  scientists,  there  may 
even  be  humorists.  History  is  no  doubt  serviceable  for  all  of 
these,  but  it  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  thing  to  different 
minds.  Mark  Twain,  for  example,  writes  an  account  of  the 
Court  of  King  Arthur,  which  is  crammed  with  real  history, 
but  all  selected  and  arranged  from  his  peculiar  point  of  view. 
Just  because  it  is  so  individual  and  unlike  any  other  every 
one  else  is  interested  in  it  he  becomes  of  service  to  all.  The 
preacher  will  be  interested  in  certain  problems  and  aspects  of 
the  whole  field  of  history  which  he  will  delight  to  work  upon, 
the  lawyer  or  publicist  upon  others.  Now  as  President  Hadley 
asks,  why  .separate  these  different  types  into  different  classes? 
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why  not  keep  them  together  and  make  them  work  upon  each 

other?  It  would  probably  do  the  preacher  good  to  have  a  little 
humor  thrust  upon  him,  while  to  work  upon  the  preacher 
would  be  the  best  test  for  the  real  powers  of  the  humorist. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  chief  objection  to  such  a  so- 
cialization of  scholarship,  would  come  from  those  who  would 
tremble  to  see  the  marking  system  or  other  means  of  com- 
petitive standardization  disturbed.  But  the  reward  of  social- 
ization is  more  socialization.  The  standardizing  can  ver>'  well 
be  done  socially.  (At  this  point  an  example  of  co-operative 
class  marking  was  described.) 

Other  objections  would  naturally  come  outside  of  the  college 
at  least  from  the  Course  of  Study  makers,  superintendents, 
supervisors,  etc.  These  individuals  conscientiously  labor  over 
the  occult  values  of  the  courses  of  study  and  they  have  them 
arranged  in  beautiful  systems.  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
not  earning  their  salaries  if  they  only  nominated  the  subject  in 
a  general  way,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  teacher  to  make  good. 
The  objection  would  naturally  be  raised  that  the  teachers  are 
not  fit  for  any  such  responsibihty,  and  of  course  as  long  as 
their  hands  are  tied  they  never  will  be  fit.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  teachers,  who  if  they 
have  not  already  taught  too  long,  or  happen  to  be  bom  old,  are 
abundantly  fit  to  begin  such  work,  and  would  be  glad  to  do 
so  if  they  were  not  inhibited,  but  were  ad\-ised  and  helped  by 
their  official  superiors. 

As  school-committee-man  Robins  of  Chicago  is  sa>-ing,  it  is 
time,  even  in  our  grade  schools,  to  give  the  "woman  on  the 
job' '  a  chance  to  say  what  is  to  be  done  in  her  ovnti  room. 
This  power  can  never  be  simply  an  individual  right.  It  must 
be  socialized  and  ratified  by  others  among  her  peers.  The  in- 
dividual by  herself  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  nuUifier,  as  in 
a  negative  way  she  is  now  under  a  patriarchal  or  monarchical 
system.  If  she  is  to  have  rights  of  a  professional  character, 
and  at  present  it  is  not  a  piece  of  rhetoric  to  say  she  has  none, 
if  she  is  to  have  rights,  she  must  also  have  responsibilities,  and 
these  will  be  along  the  line  of  working  with  her  comrades. 
She  must  expect  to  change  her  own  wajs  by  their  action  upon 
her,  and  she  must  also  expect  to  change  their  ways  by  her 
actions  upon  them.  The  isolated  life  of  the  present  teacher 
must  necessarily  be  broken  up. 

Our  present  patriarchal  sj-stem  of  school  administration  is 
like  the  early  constitution  of  the  Roman  famil)-,  where  the 
father  had  absolute  rights  over  the  sons.  I  daresay  there  were 
some  in  those  times  that  were  very  well  treated,  and  there  are 
now  teachers  whose  special  head  gives  them  all  the  liberty  they 
want  and  expects  of  them  no  effort  to  build  up  or  improve  other 
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teachers  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  In  a  small  town, 
moreover,  where  every  one  knows  every  one  else,  the  patri- 
archal system  is  corrected  by  public  opinion  and  is  not  com- 
pletely autocratic.  It  is  in  our  large  city  sj^stems  that  the  need 
of  definite  rights  and  social  co-operation  along  professional  lines 
is  most  needed  for  teachers.  When  the  Roman  civilization 
grew,  the  extreme  rights  of  the  father  had  to  be  checked,  but 
it  was  checked  only  by  the  institution  of  new  rights  and  duties 
to  the  larger  social  unity  of  the  state.  The  time  is  now  ripe  in 
our  city  school  systems,  even  in  the  interests  of  the  permanence 
of  tenure  and  efficiency  of  the  superintendents  themselves,  for 
such  a  limitation  of  their  too  patriarchal  authority,  as  will  give 
opportunity  for  the  school  committees  to  hear  from  the  whole 
profession  of  teachers,  and  obtain  not  mere  chance  opinions, 
but  definitely  organized  and  deliberate  conclusions  concerning 
the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

Kindergarten  methods  and  social  education  cannot  remain 
as  a  mere  matter  of  method  within  the  classroom.  Aims  and 
purposes  as  well  as  methods  must  be  the  care  of  every  teacher, 
and  also  every  pupil  who  co-operates  in  the  work  of  education. 


THE  PLACE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN AS  AN  INSTITUTION 


By  Miss  Luella  Palmer,  Public  School,  New  York  City 


Three  points  will  be  considered:  (i)  Why  the  kindergarten 
differs  from  the  home  and  the  nurser>".  (2)  How  it  prepares 
for  school.      (3)  Its  value  in  the  child's  life. 

Froebel  insisted  that  education  should  come  through  expe- 
rience and  develop  into  experience.  He  states  it,  "Education 
is  founded  on  life  and  connected  with  life. ' '  As  a  consequence 
of  this  theory — or  as  a  necessarj-  accompaniment — Froebel  em- 
phasizes social  education.  His  philosophy- is  called  a  "social" 
philosophy-. 

In  appl\4ng  this  theory  of  social  education  to  practice,  we 
have  become  confused  with  the  old  ideal  of  education  as  infor- 
mation. It  is  hard  to  free  oneself  from  the  old  forms.  The 
school  has  adopted,  in  large  measure,  a  half  truth,  a  com- 
promise between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  this  represents  the 
kindergarten  as  method.  The  subjects  which  seem  related  to 
experience  are  brought  into  the  curriculum,  but  do  not  func- 
tion back  into  life. 

The  school  is  now  awakening  to  the  idea  that  experience  is 
social  in  its  nature,  with  constant  reference  to  one's  fellows, 
and  education  through  experience  must  take  rightful  account 
^f  this  factor.  Dr.  Dewey  says  that  "the  only  way  to  prepare 
for  social  life  is  to  engage  in  social  life. ' '  Unless  the  kinder- 
garten wishes  to  be  left  behind  in  the  movement  which  was 
started  in  its  name,  it  must  change  its  methods  rapidly. 

In  an  ideal  kindergarten  there  isresponse  to  a  child's  needs 
and  guidance  towards  race  ideals.  At  the  kindergarten  period 
a  normal  child  is  reaching  out  beyond  the  home  circle  and  de- 
siring to  associate  with  those  of  his  own  age.  The  ideal  kin- 
dergarten, then,  is  one  in  which  the  children  play  ^N-ith  each 
other,  and  in  doing  so  learn  the  value  of  social  organization. 
The  aims  of  child  and  teacher  are  one  if  that  aim  is  socializa- 
tion— not  information  only.  The  benefit  which  accrues  to  the 
children  from  right  training  in  the  development  of  social  organ- 
ization is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  kindergarten.  All 
the  other  benefits  might  be  gained  in  an  ideal  home. 

In  the  kindergarten  a  child  should  learn  to  play  socially, 
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Inhere  should  be  signs  of  growth  similar  to  those  in  a  primitive 
society.  At  first  the  children  will  all  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  A  little  later  the  result  of  the  activity  will  be  put 
together  to  form  a  common  product.  Next  will  come  the 
planning  of  a  purpose  by  contributions  from  many  individuals, 
this  purpose  will  then  be  carried  out  by  each  child  in  his  own 
way.  Finally  will  come  the  planning  of  a  common  purpose 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  each  child  perfecting  the 
particular  share  which  falls  to  his  lot.  Very  little  of  this  last 
step  can  be  taken  in  the  kindergarten,  it  belongs  to  a  more 
mature  age.  But  if  this  social  development  is  kept  in  mind, 
the  children  will  show  indications  of  this  stage.  To  illustrate: 
One  morning  before  nine  o'clock  a  rabbit  was  brought  into  the 
kindergarten.  A  few  moments  afterward  a  child  begged  the 
teacher  to  come  to  see  what  she  had.  She  showed  a  ring  of 
six  children  forming  a  cage  and  inside  were  two  others,  '  'the 
mother  rabbit  and  baby  rabbit."  She  fed  them,  stroked  them 
and  gave  them  a  dish  of  water.  This  little  dramatic  play 
showed  the  advanced  stage  of  social  development;  it  included 
the  author  or  leader,  the  principal  actors — the  rabbits — and 
the  minor  parts — the  cage.  Each  took  a  different  share  in  or- 
der to  make  the  game  a  complete  whole. 

In  every  good  kindergarten  there  are  other  important  ele- 
ments such  as  (i)  Stories  which  deal  with  truths  such  as 
courage  and  loyalty.  (2)  Memory  verses  which  give  simple 
choice  language  for  beautiful  thoughts.  (3)  Conversation,  a 
give  and  take  between  the  children  guided  by  the  kindergartner 
towards  topics  of  value  and  social  interest.  (4)  Songs,  simple 
5^et  artistic.  (5)  Rhythm  for  developing  control  of  the  bodj^ 
through  some  mental  suggestion  of  value  such  as  buoyancy, 
swiftness,  power.  (6)  Manual  work  with  the  blocks  which  are 
easily  re-arranged  or  with  other  materials  which  are  more  per- 
manent. These  are  to  help  a  child  to  learn  the  value  of  having 
a  purpose  and  of  controlling  the  means  to  arrive  at  it.  (7)  Ex- 
periences with  and  in  nature,  etc. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  stories  and  songs  which  might  be 
given  in  an  ideal  home  become  more  impressive  because  of  the 
social  participation.  Rhythm  and  hand  work  should  be  devel- 
oped in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  social  feeling.  The  ex- 
periences with  nature  gain  an  added  value  from  being  shared 
in  by  the  child's  companions. 

Games  and  dances  have  not  been  mentioned  because  it  is  in 
these  that  the  special  socializing  method  of  the  kindergarten  is 
most  effective.  The  games  should  take  the  free  individual 
motor  activity  of  the  child  such  as  walking,  skipping,  plapng 
train  or  house,  using  balls  and  the  like,  and  by  gradual  devel- 
opment organize  them  into  the  more  formal  game.     The  type 
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of  activity  before  nine  o'clock  is  the  test  of  the  value  of  the 

game  during  the  regular  period.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
children  still  habitually  play  alone  with  some  toy  and  never 
organize  an 3'  group  games  in  the  free  play  period,  the  work  of 
the  regular  period  has  not  been  \'ital  in  the  children's  expe- 
rience. 

Dances  should  not  be  the  mechanical  teaching  of  some  tra- 
ditional form,  but  should  arise  out  of  common  social  feehng 
such  as  joy  in  some  result  or  object,  for  instance,  a  Christmas 
tree  or  May  pole.  In  one  kindergarten,  early  in  October,  each 
child  made  a  chain  of  yellow  paper  links,  these  were  brought 
to  the  circle  and  joined  together.  When  the  children  saw  the 
completed  effect,  the  large,  bright  circle,  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  jumped  up  and  down.  The  piano  subtilely  sug- 
gested that  the\'  continue  these  actions  rhythmically.  The 
youngest  children  jumped  alone,  those  a  Uttle  older  took  hold 
of  a  neighbor's  hand,  the  oldest  formed  in  small  groups.  These 
various  formations  gave  the  different  figures  of  the  dance, 
clapping,  jumping  alone,  jumping  with  partner,  jumping  in 
circle.  Whenever  the  chain  was  brought  out  to  decorate  the 
room,  the  children  asked  for  the  dance  and  when  the  music 
was  played  for  the  dance,  they  asked  for  the  chain,  showing 
that  the  two  were  connected  in  thought  and  feeling. 

The  ideal  home  cannot  give  a  child  this  social  development 
which  comes  from  contact  with  his  fellows  of  equal  stage  of 
immaturity,  ^xith  the  same  interests  and  desires.  The  very 
discipline  of  the  kindergarten  is  different  because  of  the  group. 
Public  opinion  must  have  a  large  share  in  the  control  if  teacher 
and  children  are  to  work  together  for  the  highest  interests  of 
the  latter. 

•  That  this  kind  of  social  education. — training  in  living  and 
working  with  one's  neighbors  is  a  necessity  especially-  in  this 
democratic  countr3-,  is  e\-idenced  by  the  large  number  of  books 
relating  to  the  subject  that  have  been  pubHshed  lately.  Books 
on  sociology-  deal  with  the  deterioration  of  society  from  the 
lack  of  this  education  in  the  schools.  Books  on  pedagogy 
show  the  serious  faults  of  the  curriculum  because  the  school 
does  not  allow  for  its  development.  Dr.  Cooley,  in  his  "Social 
Organization,"  says,  "The  idea  of  the  germinal  character  of 
primary  association  is  one  that  is  fast  making  its  way  in  educa- 
tion and  philanthrop)-.  As  we  learn  that  man  is  altogether 
social  and  never  seen  truly  except  in  connection  with  his  fel- 
lows, we  fix  our  attention  more  and  more  on  group  conditions 
as  the  source,  for  better  or  worse,  of  personal  character,  and 
come  to  feel  that  we  must  work  on  the  indi\'idual,  then  the 
web  of  relations  in  which  he  actually  Hves. ' '  And  again  in 
the  same  volume,  "The  central  fact  of  history  from  a  psycho- 
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logical  point  of  view  may  be  said  to  be  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  social  consciousness  and  rational  co-operation."  In  Human 
Nature  and  the  Social  Order  lie  says,  "The  test  of  sanity  is 
that  of  a  certain  tact  or  feeling  of  the  social  situation." 

At  five  years  of  age,  a  child  is  ready  to  pass  over  from  the 
individual  family  stage  to  the  social  co-operative  stage,  where 
he  uses  other  children  to  help  him  in  expanding  his  personality. 
Between  five  and  six  is  the  critical  social  period.  To  live  his 
life  to  the  fullest  just  then,  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the 
next  step,  a  child  must  live  with  his  equals.  He  must  learn 
when  and  how  to  lead  and  when  and  how  to  be  led.  This  is 
not  training  for  leadership,  but  training  for  brotherhood.  A. 
child  must  gain  the  right  attitude  towards  others.  When  a 
piece  of  work  is  worth  doing,  he  must  learn  to  ask  for  help  if 
necessary  and  also  to  lend  a  hand  to  some  one  else  in  like  sit- 
uations. A  child  "learns  to  value  himself  by  what  his  equals 
think  of  him. ' '  We  select  courses  of  study  in  music,  manual 
training,  fine  arts  and  the  rest,  why  not  select  the  conditions 
under  which  the  children  begin  the  all-important  training  in 
co-operation — working  with  equals  ? 

If  the  ideal  kindergarten  is  compared  with  homes  that  are 
not  ideal,  there  are  many  advantages  for  the  child  in  the 
former.  His  physical  condition  is  carefully  looked  after,  he 
is  given  experiences  that  expand  his  better  nature,  his  in- 
dividual defects  are  corrected  and  his  strong  points  empha- 
sized, the  timid  child  gains  confidence,  the  boastful  learns  that 
he  must  make  facts  substantiate  his  boast;  to  the  spoiled  child 
it  gives  the  equable  control  of  the  kindergartner  and  the  more 
efiicacious  authority  of  public  opinion. 

The  kindergarten  is  necessary  as  a  step  in  the  social  devel- 
opment of  a  child  after  he  has  found  his  place  in  the  family 
circle.  He  should  not  come  to  the  kindergarten  until  he  is 
passing  out  of  this  "family"  stage,  where  he  has  found  his 
relation  to  those  older  and  younger,  and  is  ready  to  learn  to 
work  with  his  equals.  There  are  many  children  now  in  kin- 
dergartens who  should  be  in  nurseries  or  nurser5^-kindergartens. 
As  a  rule,  four-year-old  children  should  be  in  a  nursery- 
kindergarten  where  there  are  extremely  simple  stories,  songs, 
handwork  and  activity  games  with  plenty  of  free  play  with 
toys,  blocks  and  large  apparatus  such  as  swings  and  seesaws. 
If  they  must  be  admitted  to  the  kindergarten  they  should  have 
long  periods  separate  from  the  older  children  when  they  can 
have  free  motor  play.  They  should  work  only  in  small  groups 
of  six  or  eight,  the  large  group  is  too  great  a  social  strain. 

What  should  the  kindergarten  do  for  the  school  ?  It  should 
train  the  child  in  social  habits,  he  should  know  when  to  subor- 
dinate himself  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  when  to  follow  as  a 
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member  of  the  group,  when  to  assert  himself  as  an  indi\-idual. 
He  should  be  trained  in  habits  of  obedience,  attention,  con- 
centration, orderliness  and  the  like.  He  should  have  a  fund 
of  fruitful  ideas  and  know  how  to  express  them  well.  The 
clearing  and  amplif\-ing  of  ideas,  the  enlarging  of  the  vocabu- 
lary and  the  testing  in  spoken  language  all  lead  directly  to  the 
school  work  of  the  first  grade. 

Lately  there  have  been  several  severe  arraignments  of  the 
kindergarten  in  different  magazines  and  periodicals.  One 
honest  criticism  is  that  by  Dr.  Abt  presented  in  a  monograph 
entitled  "Present  Status  of  the  Kindergarten."  The  investi- 
gation started  in  an  open-minded  attitude,  but  the  conclusions 
drawn  seem  too  positive  to  be  deduced  from  the  study.  The 
only  conclusion  possible  seems  to  be  that  kindergartens  are 
very  variable.  At  one  extreme  may  be  a  kindergarten  where 
information  is  the  ideal,  at  the  other  one  where  free  play  is 
left  on  the  level  of  the  child ;  in  one  there  may  be  sentimental- 
ity and  nervous  strain,  in  another  the  martial  spirit;  in  one 
the  ph3'sical  side  is  disregarded,  in  another  it  is  emphasized 
•without  relation  to  the  spiritual.  All  of  these  faults  are  ap- 
parently due  to  two  causes.  First,  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  complete  unity  of  the  nature  of  the  child;  for  a  strong 
mentaUty,  a  strong  body  is  needed,  for  a  good  mental  organ- 
ization there  is  need  of  social  training;  physical,  mental,  social, 
spiritual  are  one  and  indi\nsible.  Secondly,  there  is  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  of  the  kindergarten,  it  is  an  institu- 
tion to  develop  social  organization. 

The  school  itself  is  struggling  with  some  of  the  problems 
which  we  have  been  criticised  for  lea\-ing  unsolved.  If  the 
kindergarten  is  true  to  its  founder,  it  must  lead  the  way  in 
showing  how  the  whole  child  can  be  developed,  and  also  how 
to  develop  him  in  response  to  his  awakening  desire  which  at 
this  period  is  to  become  a  member  of  a  society,  of  a  co-operat- 
ing group  of  equals. 

We  must  ask  others  to  aid  us  in  overcoming  some  of  our 
faults.  The  attention  of  principals  and  school  superintendents 
should  be  called  to  our  poor  classrooms  and  poorer  ventilating 
S5*stems.  Kindergartners  must  co-operate  with  those  who  are 
interested  in  nurseries  and  playgrounds  in  order  to  have  many 
small  playgrounds  established  where  kindergarten  and  nursery 
children  can  be  taken  for  out-of-door  games  and  occupations. 
One  of  these  should  be  near  each  kindergarten — unless  the 
school  building  affords  such  a  space — as  part  of  each  morning 
should  be  spent  in  the  open  air.  Dr.  Bumham  advocates  open- 
air  classrooms.  These  cotdd  be  established  in  connection  -with 
the  playgrounds  and  the  same  building  used  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  older  children  for  club  work  or  for  protection  from  the 
weather. 
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More  fresh  air  and  saner  standards  for  attainment  in  the 
kindergarten  will  develop  more  poise  in  the  kindergartner. 
There  will  be  less  sentimentality  and  nervous  strain.  The 
children  will  develop  normally  and  happily. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  test  of  a  good  kinder- 
garten is  not  the  information  it  has  imparted  nor  the  amount  of 
work  that  has  been  done,  but  the  children  it  has  developed. 
Swift,  in  Mind  in  the  Making,  says,  "The  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  improvement  in  action.  .  .  .  Education  should 
seek  to  develop  a  mental  plasticity,  a  capacity  for  understand- 
ing and  getting  control  of  new  situations  and  for  making 
them."  Is  each  child,  when  he  leaves  the  kindergarten,  more 
able  to  meet  new  situations  and  create  the  right  kind  of  new 
ones,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  spent  his  time  in 
the  group"?     This  is  the  only  test. 

Dr.  Hall  writes,  "Play  at  its  best  is  only  a  school  of  ethics. 
It  gives  not  only  strength,  but  courage  and  confidence,  tends 
to  simplify  life  and  habits,  gives  energy,  decision  and  prompt- 
ness to  the  will,  brings  consolation  and  peace  of  mind  in  evil 
days,  is  a  resource  in  trouble  and  brings  out  individuality." 
If  the  kindergarten  will  aid  in  this  formation  of  character,  it 
is  all  that  we  can  ask — it  is  our  dream. 


THE  YOUNGER  GRADES  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


By  Rey.  Lester  Bradxer 
Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  educational  movement  of  recent  years  in  religious  circles 
has  instinctively  felt  that  the  young  child  was  the  place  to 
begin,  for  the  most  effective  improvement  has  been  made  in 
dealing  with  the  younger  children.  The  old  theory,  I  imagine 
from  my  own  experience,  was  that  while  it  was  desirable  to 
have  some  one  with  considerable  knowledge  as  teacher  of  a 
Bible  class,  so  far  as  the  younsters  were  concerned,  almost 
any  one  would  do.  To  keep  order  was  the  main  thing.  This 
tendency  to  disregard  the  younger  years  has  largely  passed 
away  among  those  who  are  now  promoting  religious  education. 
And  still  there  is  danger  of  too  rapid  work  in  the  earlier  grades. 
The  introduction  of  the  idea  of  a  course  of  study  and  the  efforts 
to  put  into  such  a  course  within  the  younger  years  a  large 
range  of  subjects,  has  tended  toward  the  overcrowding  of  the 
years  between  ten  and  fifteen.  We  are  still  in  the  danger  zone 
in  this  respect.  We  need  to  begin  our  pruning  work  well 
down  the  line. 

Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  train- 
0  ing  teachers  for  such  work  with  greater  accuracy;  and  herein 
I  think  lies  a  most  hopeful  sign.  If  one  knows  exactly  what 
is  to  be  done  in  certain  grades,  the  teachers  can  be  prepared. 
We  no  longer  expect  one  teacher  to  carry  the  same  class  from 
the  primary  to  the  senior  grade.  So  it  is  more  the  custom 
to-day  to  pick  out  periods  of  child  life,  and  to  prepare  men  and 
women  to  deal  with  such  periods  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
Under  this  idea  the  evolution  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Summer  School  for  Sunday-school 
teachers  has  been  rapid  and  most  beneficial.  Teachers  in  these 
gatherings  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  methods,  purposes,  and  ideals 
of  a  more  exact  form  of  education.  The  limitation  of  the 
teacher  to  certain  grades  has  also  made  it  possible  for  a  teacher 
to  attain  better  preparation  within  these  definite  lines  by  her 
own  home  work.  So  we  have  gained:  i.  definiteness  in  the 
theory  of  the  school;  2.  greater  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher;  and  3.  improvement  in  the  printed  matter  with  which 
the  schools  are  equipped. 

There  is  a  very  noticeable  tendency  toward  text-books  in- 
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Stead  of  lesson-sheets  or  even  lesson  quarterlies.  And  I  believe 
that  this  tendency  to  the  text-book  method  is  bound  to  accel- 
erate just  as  fast  as  the  teacher  can  be  prepared  to  handle  the 
text-book  instead  of  the  quarterly.  Teachers  will  soon  be  able 
to  use  text-books  as  a  day-school  teacher  does.  Especially,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  primary  grades  has  the  adoption  of  text- 
book material  been  peculiarly  hopeful.  The  newer  books  of 
Miss  Palmer  and  Miss  Chamberlain  are  in  most  cases  very  far 
in  advance  even  of  upper  grade  work. 

Mission  study  in  the  Sunday-school  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  ethical  progress  in  religious  teaching.  The  modern 
idea  that  to  teach  a  child  missions  is  to  teach  him  the  instinct 
to  serve,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  the  Sunday-school 
until  the  very  end  of  it,  leads  him  to  see  that  this  work  of  the 
Church  is  the  first  and  foremost  carrying  out  of  the  funda- 
mental spirit  of  religion.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  results  of  this  widening  of  the  field  and  a  splen- 
did illustration  of  the  application  of  it.  When  your  study  of 
missions  includes  the  actual  exercise  by  the  child  of  those 
activities  suited  to  his  age  which  express  the  spirit  lying  at  the 
root  of  missions,  then  you  have  come  into  the  fullness  of  the 
child's  training  in  those  lines.  Again,  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  Christian  conduct  is  what  we  might  call  the 
ethical  side  of  religious  training,  and  it  is  receiving,  I  think, 
greater  and  greater  attention.  One  must,  at  certain  ages, 
formulate  ethical  principles.  We  must  require  the  school  to 
teach  the  application  of  historic  truths  to  prese^it  life  and 
according  to  the  present,  growing  comprehension  of  the  child. 
Where  the  school  omits  the  application,  it  omits  one  of  "the 
weightiest  matters  of  the  law." 

May  I  speak  also  of  the  adaptation  of  worship  to  the  younger 
element  of  the  school?  No  school  is  complete  until  it  teaches 
the  child  properly  to  appreciate  and  to  practice  those  aspirations, 
those  exercises  of  his  inner  self,  those  functions  of  the  cor- 
porate expression  of  the  spirit  toward  God  which  are  naturally 
understood  under  the  head  of  worship.  And  yet  the  church 
has  thought  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  child  was  to 
sit  with  his  elders  while  they  worshipped.  But  the  effort  to 
make  the  child  understand  how  he  is  to  worship;  the  effort 
so  to  adapt  to  the  child  the  kind  of  expression  used  in 
worship;  the  conception  of  how  to  bring  the  child,  individ- 
ually and  corporately,  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit 
of  God  and  to  make  him  approach  a  union  with  the  spirit  of 
God  (which  is  the  core  of  all  religion) — the  effort  to  put  those 
things  in  such  forms  as  shall  draw  out  and  actually  exercise 
the  spirit  of  the  child,  is  one  of  the  newer  movements  which 
deserves  attention.     More  and  more  it  is  bound  to  receive  the' 
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thonghtful  attention  of  those  who  are  promoting  this  educa- 
tional movement.  The  problem  of  the  child  and  the  church, 
or  the  problem  of  how  to  transfer  from  the  Sunday-school  to 
the  church  services  those  who  are  being  trained  up  in  religious 
education,  has  not  entirely  been  solved;  but  so  much  at  least 
is  clear — that  the  Sunday-school  is  no  substitute  for  the  church 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  graduate  a  child  from  the  Sunday- 
school  into  a  church-worship  with  which  he  has  had  no 
previous  practical  experience. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  DOLLS 


By  Mrs.  Laura  B,  Starr 


Dr.  Boggs  asked  me  to  tell  you  how  I  came  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  dolls.  In  the  presence  of  a  friend,  I  admired  the 
dolls  in  the  shops  in  Japan.  It  was  a  week  before  Christmas. 
At  Christmas  time  I  received  a  present  of  a  doll  dressed  like  a 
Samurai's  daughter.  From  that  time  I  have  been  interested 
in  dolls.  I  began  my  collection  as  an  accident  with  no  idea  of 
its  educational  value,  only  knowing  that  a  collection  of  any- 
thing is  a  history  of  its  time. 

The  oldest  dolls  are  in  the  British  Museum,  taken  from  the 
graves  of  the  Egyptian  children,  where  they  were  placed  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the 
next  world  that  they  had  in  this. 

The  Japanese  people  perhaps  more  than  any  others  realize 
the  value  of  dolls.  They  have  a  doll  inheritance  which  is  a 
charming  thing.  When  a  girl  baby  is  born  there  is  bought 
for  her  two  images  representing  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
five  musicians,  and  several  courtiers.  These  she  can  play 
with  once  a  year  at  the  annual  doll  festival.  The  dolls  are 
then  arranged  on  shelves  covered  with  red,  the  color  of  joy. 
Cups  of  saki  and  small  sponge  cakes  are  placed  before  the 
dolls;  and  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  children  eat  the 
cake  and  drink  the  saki,  feeling  that  the  dolls  are  being  well 
nourished.  Every  girl  possesses  this  congregation  of  dolls  and 
takes  it  to  her  new  home  when  she  is  married.  She  keeps  it 
until  her  oldest  son  is  married  when  she  gives  it  to  him.  Thus 
there  come  to  be  hundreds  of  dolls  in  one  family.  The  chil- 
dren believe  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  doll  that  has  been 
loved  and  cuddled  acquires  a  soul;  and  who  of  us  shall  say  that 
it  does  not  ? 

The  boys,  too,  have  an  annual  festival  lasting  a  week  in 
which  they  have  figures  of  dolls,  but  figures  always  represent- 
ing famous  generals,  or  people  celebrated  for  their  learning, 
because  learning  is  very  much  respected  in  the  Orient.  They 
are  taught  heroism  and  love  of  family  through  these  figures. 
A  flag  flies  from  the  top  of  every  house  in  which  a  boy  has 
been  born  during  the  year,  having  on  it  the  figure  of  a  fish, 
the  tai  fish,  which  swims  up-stream,  and  is  the  symbol  of 
perseverance. 
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The  dressing  is  perfect  on  every  doll  in  my  collection.  All 
kinds  of  occupations  are  shown  by  these  dolls.  When  I 
reached  London  in  my  six-years'  tour  around  the  world, 
Queen  Victoria's  collection  was  being  displayed.  Then  I  be- 
gan to  see  the  educational  value  of  them.  There  is  an  interest 
from  the  psychical  point  of  view.  One  little  Japanese  girl  said 
to  her  friend  :  "I  love  my  doll  very  much  she  is  so  alive." 
The  other  said:  "She  is  not  alive."  The  first  replied  :  "Oh, 
but  she  is  alive  and  yours  will  be  alive  if  you  love  it  enough." 

I  find  that  boys  are  interested  in  dolls  and  that  men  are 
much  more  interested  in  my  collection  of  dolls  as  a  rule  than 
women.  But  I  must  say  the  men  take  a  broader  view  of  them. 
I  went  to  Randall's  Island  to  lecture  and  I  found  six  hundred 
boys.  I  was  appalled.  It  was  a  reformatory-  institution.  I 
said:  "What  shall  I  say  to  you  about  dolls?"  One  said : 
"Well,  you  know  boys  like  dolls  as  well  as  girls."  I  gave 
them  a  talk  upon  Japanese  domestic  life. 

I  began  to  say  that  history  could  be  taught  by  means  of 
dolls.  At  Christmas  time  the  nativity  dolls  make  one  study. 
Then  geography  can  also  be  taught  this  way.  I  am  sure  I 
would  have  known  much  more  about  Japan  and  China  before 
I  visited  those  countries  if  I  had  been  taught  Oriental  geogra- 
phy by  the  use  of  dolls.  The  customs  of  the  Orient  are  abso- 
lutely different  from  those  of  the  Occident.  These  dolls  are  an 
epitome  of  the  people  they  represent.  American  dolls  for  the 
*most  part  have  dolls'  faces,  while  a  foreign  doll  has  the  face  of 
its  type — man,  woman,  or  child,  whichever  it  happens  to  rep- 
resent. There  is  as  great  a  diversity  among  Oriental  dolls,  as 
there  is  among  the  people. 

The  educational  value  of  dolls  is  beginning  to  be  understood 
by  some  of  our  educators.  Aside  from  greography,  manners 
and  customs,  exchange  of  moneys,  history,  etc.,  that  can  be 
taught  by  their  use,  there  is  the  ethnological,  sociological,  and 
psychic  as  well  as  the  moral  side  to  be  considered.  A  collec- 
tion of  dolls  should  be  attached  to  every  institution  of  learn- 
ing. G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  was  the  first  edu- 
cator to  take  up  work  along  these  lines.  His  research  work 
is  of  incalculable  value  to  every  teacher. 


THE  PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  ADOLES- 
CENT BOYS 


By  WiNTHROt  TAI.BOT,   M,   D. 


My  talk  centres  about  the  need  of  fresh  air,  the  woods,  and 
out-door  living.  If  I  were  to  discuss  with  thoroughness  the 
social  and  physical  needs  of  adolescent  boys,  I  should  need  all 
next  week.  One  has  to  be  a  boy  to  deal  with  boys  and  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  boys  to-day  and  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  is  men.  When  I  say  men,  I  am  speaking  in  a 
paradox,  because  the  greatest  need  is  men  who  themselves  are 
boys  in  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

In  order  to  make  my  points  clearer,  I  am  going  to  put  before 
you  some  diagrams  that  will  indicate  more  clearly  than  any- 
thing else  what  conditions  we  have  to  meet  in  getting  at  boys 
practically.  We  have  to  deal  with  changed  standards.  Some 
of  you  know  how  to  swim  no  doubt.  I  used  to  thiuk  I  knew 
how  to  swim;  but  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  one  single 
matter  of  swimming  has  ^so  changed,  that,  whereas  a  fast 
swimmer  could  once  make  a  mile  in  perhaps  38  minutes,  now, 
if  a  man  cannot  make  his  mile  in  less  than  28  minutes,  he  is 
not  considered  a  swimmer  of  the  first  order.  The  Australian 
stroke  has  come  in.  We  swim  underneath  the  water;  we  swim 
easier,  faster,  and  with  less  fatigue;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a  boy  who  expects  to  be  a  swimmer  has  got  to  be  a  very 
different  kind  of  an  athlete  from  what  he  would  have  been  five 
years  ago.  And  that  applies  to  every  other  form  of  athletic 
activity  among  boys.  In  other  words,  the  standard  in  athletic 
activities  has  gone  immensely  above  what  it  was  even  five  years 
ago.  There  has  been  as  much  change  in  athletics,  as  wireless 
telegraphy  has  brought  about  in  communication.  This  raising  of 
standards  in  athletics  is  illustrative  only  of  increased  demands 
on  the  boy  in  every  direction. 

Therefore  every  boy  should  be  kept  up  to  his  normal  level  of 
efficiency  by  such  a  mode  of  life  that  he  can  make  use  of  his 
native  talents  and  gifts  to  the  best  advantage,  and  so  comply 
with  the  greater  demands  upon  him.  The  craving  for  cigar- 
ettes always  goes  with  small  lung  capacity.  Increase  the  lung 
capacity,  and  the  mental  efficiency  goes  up.  (Dr.  Talbot  here 
showed  charts  and  diagrams  showing  how  energy  is  depleted 
during  vacations,  by  late  hours,  theatre-going,  etc.) 
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The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  there  are  boys  of  all  ages 
considered  average  who  are  living  immensely  below  their  nor- 
mal standard.  So  that  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  from 
dealing  with  boys  that  our  conception  of  what  a  boy  should 
be  at  a  definite  age  is  immensely  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 
We  depend  for  growth  on  little  else  than  the  vital  processes  of 
breathing,  sleeping,  and  digestion.  We  have  almost  no  ac- 
curate recorded  observations  of  these  vital  processes,  however. 
I  wish  this  Conference  might  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  Wash- 
ington that  might  make  it  possible  to  start  such  investigations 
by  larger  appropriations  from  Congress.  I  know  the  difficulty 
of  getting  any  appropriations  from  Congress  for  anything  of 
this  sort.  I  believe  it  to  be  out  of  the  question  to  establish 
new  bureaus.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  for  progress 
at  the  present  time  is  to  utilize  the  agencies  that  we  have  al- 
ready. I  do  hope  most  sincerely,  knowing  the  feeling  of 
friendliness  that  there  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  that 
something  may  be  done.  I  don't  know  whether  any  action 
can  be  taken  in  this  Conference  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner;  but  if  anything  can  be  done,  I  most  sincerely 
trust  it  will.  Personally  I  have  come  to  believe  that  we  re- 
quire definite  knowledge  by  laboratory  methods  of  the  needs 
of  growing  boys  and  that  only  through  governmental  ap- 
propriations can  this  work  be  centralized  and  made  efiScient. 
And  if  any  of  us,  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  our  Repre- 
sentatives, can  increase  appropriations  for  this  sort  of  need,  we 
are  doing  the  best  work  possible. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  of  the  increased  efl5ciency  from 
out-door  sleeping.  Why  try  to  instruct  a  child  when  he  has 
no  interest  because  he  is  physically  below  par?  The  children 
of  the  well-to-do  are  being  developed  mentally  at  the  expense 
of  their  physical  health.  The  mass  of  humanity  in  the  great 
cities  is  starved  physically  while  eager  and  ambitious  mentallj'; 
and  I  believe  the  only  solution  of  all  these  needs  is  first  to  get 
among  boys,  be  of  them,  lead  the  boy's  own  life,  and  then 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physician  and  the  psychologist 
to  accumulate  definite,  clear-cut  methodical  observation  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  forcibly 
upon  the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians. 


PLAYS   BY  SCHOOIv  CHII.DREN    (ABSTRACT) 


By  George  P.  Bakbr,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University 


This  is  not  an  effort  to  force  plays  by  school  children  into 
the  regular  curriculum.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  because  of 
the  strong  dramatic  instinct  in  the  child,  plays,  both  under 
supervision  and  without  supervision,  connected  with  school 
courses  and  unconnected,  are  now  given  by  children.  On  the 
whole,  plays  given  not  as  a  part  of  the  school  course  are  pref- 
erable, for  this  acting  should  be  made  to  seem,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, not  work,  but  pure  pleasure.  The  all-important  question 
is  that  of  supervision  and  method.  The  play  should  be  care- 
fully selected,  and  the  children  should  be  trained  not,  as  mere 
puppets,  to  imitate  what  some  trainer  takes  to  be  the  tra- 
ditional way  of  interpreting  the  parts,  or  the  right  way,  but  to 
make  them  think  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves,  and  ob- 
tain the  broadest  individual  development  from  the  experience. 
In  this  case,  it  is  not  so  much  that  "the  play  is  the  thing," 
but  the  development  of  the  children  acting.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  question  as  to  the  possible  gain  for  the  child  in 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  bearing  before  an  audience. 
Such  training  may  do  much,  however,  to  dispossess  the  child 
of  the  deeply  rooted  American  idea  that  any  play  is  little  more 
than  a  means  for  some  star  to  display  himself  or  herself  :  the 
child  may  come  to  understand  that  a  play  is  rightlj^  produced 
only  when  each  person  in  the  cast  works  with  proper  self-subor- 
dination for  the  total  effect.  Here  is  co-operative  labor.  At 
the  present  time  few  mature  people,  in  reading  plays,  feel  or  see 
them  as  different  from  a  short  story  or  novel.  By  such  acting, 
the  child  comes  to  understand  and  distinguish  between  the  two 
co-operating  arts  of  the  drama  and  acting.  He  should  come, 
also,  to  understand  that  only  in  action  can  any  play  be  prop- 
erly judged.  Such  acting  may  train  the  imagination  to  large 
personal  results.  The  child  is  self-centred.  In  such  work,  by 
his  imagination  he  gets  out  of  himself  into  the  minds  and  con- 
duct of  others.  That  means  an  enlarging  sympathy  and, 
possibly,  less  selfishness.  The  objections  that  time  cannot  be 
spared  for  this  acting,  and  that  such  work  will  send  children 
upon  the  professional  stage,  are  weak;  for  the  children  will 
act  whether  we  supervise  them  or  not,  and  nothing  .so  takes 
the  glamour  from  the  stage  as  coming  to  understand  how  much 
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hard  labor  successful  production  of  a  play  must  mean.  Finally, 
the  drama  which  seems  to  be  developing  among  us  demands 
an  intelligent,  sympathetic  public,  a  public  with  standards  for 
the  drama  and  the  art  of  acting.  Such  acting  by  children  will 
most  quickly  provide  that  necessary  pubHc. 


IS  IT  FEASIBLE   FOR  CHILD   HELPING  AGENCIES 
TO  MAINTAIN  RESEARCH  EXPERTS?    (Abstract) 


By  1,.  Peari,  Boggs,  Ph.  D.,  Urbana,  111. 


By  child  helping  agencies  is  to  be  understood  all  of  the 
societies  whose  names  are  to  be  found  on  this  programme  and 
many  more  of  the  same  nature,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  after  all  the  home  is  the  first  and  indispensable  factor  in 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  perhaps  my  subject  should  have 
read  "home  helping"  instead  of  "child  helping"  agencies,  be- 
cause all  the  agencies  ever  founded  would  be  unnecessary  if 
the  home  were  ideal.  Few  homes  are  ideal,  and  societies  have 
sprung  up  everywhere  from  the  old-fashioned  orphanage  to 
the  modern  playground  association  which  try  to  supply  to  the 
child  what  the  home  fails  to  do.  But  are  we  prepared  to  say 
just  what  the  home  does  give  the  child,  and  can  these  separate 
factors  have  the  same  effect  on  the  child  working  through  the 
various  public  agencies  that  they  would  in  the  family  group? 
As  an  example  of  what  research  may  do  along  this  very  line, 
we  may  remember  that  there  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
a  very  animated  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  placing 
out  in  homes  and  the  institutional  systems  of  caring  for  de- 
pendent children.  At  last  the  subject  is  being  carefully  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and 
we  hope  that  before  long  results  of  such  a  nature  can  be  shown 
as  will  bring  about  an  agreement  in  favor  of  the  former  method 
where  it  is  properly  carried  out  according  to  careful,  humane, 
and  practical  methods  which  include  a  thorough  investigation 
of  every  home  into  which  a  child  is  sent  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  child  for  whom  the  home  is  sought.  The 
placing  out  involves  following  up  each  case  with  the  same  care 
in  supervision.  I  give  this  as  one  example  of  what  is  being 
done,  but  many  others  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  study 
of  the  retardation  of  children  in  school,  by  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick  and  others,  the  studies  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls 
made  by  members  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
in  Chicago,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  studies  by  Clark  Univer- 
sity, the  pioneer  in  systematic  child  study. 

But  whether  these  will  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  probe 
into  the  many  problems  which  new  societies  and  old  are  espe- 
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dally  trying  to  solve,  may  be  questioned,  so  that  these  insti- 
tutions should  be  regarded  as  pointing  out  the  way  rather  than 
as  doing  the  whole  tremendous  task. 

If  the  problems  and  methods  of  many  societies  were  thor- 
oughly investigated  before  their  organization  thej'  would  never 
be  organized,  because  it  would  be  found  that  their  work  was 
done  by  other  existing  organizations  or  that  their  methods 
were  impossible.  Miss  Richmond,  recently  appointed  as  in- 
vestigator for  the  Sage  Foundation  on  the  subject  of  organizing 
charities,  estimated  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  societies 
organized  never  survived  two  years. 

The  period  of  childhood  has  not  been  studied  exhaustively 
yet  in  any  department.  In  whatever  field  the  mother  or 
teacher  or  the  social  worker  seeks  for  expert  advice  there  is 
too  often  the  reply  that  enough  is  not  known  to  enable  one  to 
give  an  authoritative  answer.  When  assisting  in  New  York 
last  winter  in  the  attempt  to  secure  better  and  more  general 
instruction  of  mothers  in  the  care  of  children  and  some  sys- 
tematic supervision  of  the  health  of  children  under  school  age, 
nothing  which  was  proposed  met  with  such  enthusiasm  as  the 
establishment  of  research  fellowships  in  child  hj'giene;  for 
nurses  and  phy.sicians  lamented  the  handicap  of  ignorance. 

If  we  may  believe  the  results  of  such  meagre  investigations 
as  have  been  carried  on  lately,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  the 
desire  to  do  wrong  which  Causes  the  delinquencies  of  boys  and 
girls,  but  the  desire  to  do  something,  where  there  is  nothing 
whole.some  and  legitimate.  And  so  one  step  farther  back  and 
we  have  the  boys  and  girls  clubs,  reading  and  story  hours, 
and  lastly  the  public  playground.     But  are  these  the  ultimatum  ? 

Mr.  Allen  Burns,  in  his  study  of  playgrounds,  says  that 
juvenile  crime  decreases  in  the  neighborhood  of  citj'  play- 
grounds. Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  has  observed  that  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  go  up  so  much  the  higher  wherever  spaces 
have  been  cleared  for  the  playgrounds.  What  would  an  ex- 
haustive and  expert  investigation  have  to  say  on  these  various 
problems?  Mr.  Travis,  who  hr.s  investigated  the  social  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency,  finds  that  in  the  last  analysis  it 
is  the  home  which  has  most  to  do  with  the  moral  firmness  and 
integrity  of  the  child.  The  non-functioning  home,  whether  it 
be  such  from  loss  of  parents,  from  dire  poverty,  from  weakness 
or  wickedness,  is  found  in  most  cases  of  children  brought  before 
the  court. 

Back  of  the  moral  deficiency  we  find  physical  deficiency, 
due  to  lack  of  properly  selected  and  well  cooked  foods  or  of 
sufficient  quantity.  Perhaps  the  child  is  not  only  poorh-  nour- 
ished with  food,  but  it  may  sufifer  from  lack  of  sleep,  as  Miss 
Ravenhill  has  found  in  her  investigation  of  the  amount  of 
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sleep  obtained  by  certain  school  children  in  London.  Miss 
MacMillan,  also  of  England,  claims  that  cleanliness  not  only 
increases  bodily  health,  but  mental  and  moral  efficiency,  as 
shown  by  the  introduction  of  school  baths  among  the  English 
poor  children.  One  is  inclined  to  ask,  if  there  should  be  school 
baths,  why  not  school  dinners  and  school  beds?  And  why 
not?  Where  shall  we  stop?  Would  it  be  possible  through  a 
careful,  painstaking  stud}',  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  in 
masses  or  with  groups  of  children,  and  what  should  be  done 
for  the  individual  child  or  in  the  family  group.  Psychologists 
and  educators  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  differences  in 
personality  in  the  same  persons  in  groups  and  alone  say  that 
they  are  entirely  different.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  child  always 
in  a  group  of  children  will  perhaps  never  develop  certain  traits 
of  character  necessary  for  a  private  life  such  as  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  training  in  the  home.  I  believe  Froebel  thought 
the  age  of  three  was  the  proper  time  for  beginning  the  social- 
ization of  the  child,  while  a  very  few  advocate  the  public  care 
of  the  infant  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  the  child  may 
be  from  the  first  under  the  care  of  trained  nurses.  That  in- 
volves a  great  many  problems,  psychological  as  well  as  hygienic, 
but  I  will  only  speak  of  one.  Several  books  on  the  nursing 
and  care  of  infants  say  that  babies  should  be  handled  as  little 
as  possible.  Miss  Shinn,  however,  in  her  recent  book  on  the 
development  of  the  child,  .says  the  very  young  child  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  handling  and  cuddling  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  warmth  from  the  body  of  the  adult  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  passive  exercise  or  massage  effects,  which  increase  circula- 
tion, but  also  because  of  the  sense  development  which  comes 
in  this  way.  Mothers  have  told  me  that  frequently  a  child 
cried  simply  from  a  natural  desire  to  be  held.  A  physician  re- 
ported to  me  that  it  was  surmised  that  the  high  rate  of  mortal- 
ity of  infants  in  hospitals  where  they  received  the  utmost  care 
in  feeding,  dressing,  etc.,  might  be  partly  due  to  this  policy 
of  not  handling  the  child,  and  that  in  one  case  the  personal 
care  of  a  nurse  had  resulted  in  a  very  greatly  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  baby's  health. 

The  matter  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  another  case 
in  point.  What  has  it  done  for  the  children  and  are  the 
methods  employed  the  best?  California  has  taken  a  step  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  state  in  passing  a  law  providing  for 
health  development  in  the  schools  and  for  the  granting  of 
health  development  certificates  to  those  holding  high  school 
teachers'  certificates  in  the  fulfillment  of  certain  requirements. 
At  Clark  University  much  is  being  made  of  the  mental  hygiene 
of  the  child,  taking  into  consideration  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction,  hours  of  study  and  class  work,  etc.     But  it  is  the 
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tragedy  of  our  whole  school  system  that  so  many  children 
grow  more  nervous,  more  defective  in  eyesight,  and  more  deli- 
cate, the  longer  they  attend  school.  Schools  should  aim  at 
mental  efl&ciency,  which  includes  mental  health  as  well  as 
acquired  knowledge. 

Those  of  you  interested  in  child  labor  know,  of  course,  of 
the  recent  studies  of  Dr.  Crampton  and  others  in  New  York  on 
physiological  age,  and  of  those  of  Dr.  Rotch.  in  Boston,  on  the 
development  of  the  bones  as  a  test  of  maturity;  but  many  other 
problems  such  as  that  of  blood  pressure  in  adolescents,  now  in 
process  of  investigation  in  the  Clark  laboratory,  await  the  same 
careful  study.  Such  studies  will  furnish  information  in  regard 
to  what  is  the  proper  treatment  of  the  growing  child,  and  labor 
laws  will  have  no  excuse  for  the  criminal  carelessness  now 
permitted  towards  children. 

While  all  these  things  relating  to  the  school  and  kindergarten 
child  have  seemed  of  wonderful  importance,  still  the  fact  has 
forced  itself  upon  some  thinking  people  that  the  school  age  is 
too  late  to  begin  what  we  may  call  health  development,  to  use 
the  California  term.  For  example,  could  not  adenoids  be  pre- 
vented instead  of  being  removed  ?  So  high  is  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  during  the  first  year  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  either  the  mothers  must  have  special  instruction  in  the 
care  of  infants  or  else  there  should  be  skilled  supervision  from 
the  start  of  life.  Finally,  we  are  driven  still  further  back  into 
problems  of  heredity  and  eugenics,  and  there  is  being  carried 
on  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  the 
Station  for  Experimental  Evolution  at  Cold  Spring,  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  a  series  of  investigations  on  what  aflfects  the  physical 
vigor  of  oflFspring. 

But  all  interesting  problems  are  not  in  the  physical  and 
moral  fields.  What  about  the  religious  development  of  the 
child?  It  is  strange  how  very  early  children  begin  to  wonder 
about  things  related  to  God,  death,  birth,  immortality,  evil, 
and  salvation.  If  these  first  questions  of  the  child  could  be 
answered  in  a  simple,  satisfactory  way,  much  of  the  immorality, 
the  sin,  and  suffering  of  childhood  and  later  life  would  be 
spared.  If  the  child  meets  with  perfect  frankness  in  so  far  as 
explanations  are  possible,  and  if  he  is  told  that  God  holds  the 
key  to  the  mystery  of  that  which  he  cannot  understand,  a 
habit  of  intelligent  faith  will  be  formed  with  a  belief  in  the 
ultimate  realization  of  the  best  in  his  own  life  and  in  humanity. 

Some  one  should  make  a  study  of  the  questions  children  ask 
at  different  ages  concerning  these  subjects  and  work  out  a  sys- 
tem of  biblical  and  other  stories  and  short  texts,  prayers  and 
poems  which  shall  give  the  mother  an  idea  of  what  to  expect 
and  how  to  answer.     It  has  been  found  that  many  children 
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fear  death  at  night  because  of  the  line  in  the  prayer,  "If  I 
should  die  before  I  wake."  I  believe  the  Religious  Education 
Association  is  working  on  a  manual  of  prayers  for  domestic 
worship  which  will  be  a  boon.  Inasmuch  as  poetry  is  so 
closely  related  to  religious  feeling,  I  have  long  desired  that  a 
collection  of  children's  poetry  be  made;  for  in  poetry,  which 
is  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  the  deepest  that  is  in  the  soul, 
one  could  get  a  glimpse  of  child  nature  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able. Until  most  recently  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  train 
adults  in  teaching  religion  to  children,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  day  every  theological  seminary  will  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  preparing  men  to  understand  and  develop  the 
religious  nature  of  children. 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  recreative  interests  of  children.  We 
have  various  theories  of  play  but  all  theories  agree  as  to  the 
necessity  of  spontaneous  activities  which  allow  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  development  and  which  relieve  the  mind  of  tiresome 
workaday  strain  which  drains  the  strength.  Play  in  the 
purely  recreative  sense  is  as  necessary  for  mental  health  as 
sleep  is  for  physical  health,  but  as  yet  we  have  hardly  touched 
upon  the  subject  in  this  aspect  and  hardly  have  we  yet  dis- 
tinguished it  from  childish  imitation. 

While  advocating  the  maintenance  of  research  workers  and 
the  training  of  child  specialists  my  conclusiotis  are  that  they 
should  instruct  the  mothers  and  fathers  or  the  nurses  and  not 
deal  with  children  en  masse;  ior  I  cannot  aflBrm  too  strongly 
that  the  child  is  individual  at  first  rather  than  social  and  must 
have  individual  care.  His  nurse  and  teacher  should  be  the 
same,  in  the  ideal  home,  namely,  the  mother  or  whoever  takes 
her  place,  at  least  until  the  age  of  six  and  preferably  later. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  existing  child  helping  agency 
should  engage  the  best  person  available  to  probe  into  the 
matter  of  the  effect  of  its  activities  on  the  whole  nature  of  the 
child,  its  health,  its  character  and  its  usefulness  as  a  member 
of  the  family  as  well  as  society. 

Here  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Association  of  Collegi- 
ate Alumnae,  whose  permanent  committee  on  child  study 
although  serving  without  stipend  has  made  some  valuable 
contributions  to  child  psychology.  Also  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Massachusetts  has  maintained  a  fellow  at 
Radcliffe  who  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  child  labor 
and  whose  results  are  soon  to  be  published.  At  one  time  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Worcester  donated  $200  towards  the  ex- 
pen.ses  of  a  student  at  this  University,  who  investigated  the 
subject  of  college  customs  and  published  a  book  on  it.  What 
is  proposed  is  therefore  no  new  thing,  and  there  are  doubtless 
others  doing  a  similar  thing.     Perhaps  we  should  mention  here 
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also  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  established  through 
the  Juvenile  Court  Committe  of  Chicago,  which  has  kindly 
sent  a  little  account  of  the  purposes  of  this  new  departure,  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  Psychological  Clinic  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  was  established  at  the  instigation  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Association. 

If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions would  all  point  to  the  necessity  for  better  housing 
conditions,  so  that  each  child  will  have  pure  air  and  sunshine 
and  a  place  for  play  without  leaving  the  home  premises, 
whether  it  be  in  a  roof  garden  or  a  court  area,  thus  leaving 
public  playgrounds  to  the  adolescent  boys;  if  they  point  to  the 
necessity  of  women  being  educated  and  trained  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  social,  recreative  and 
religious  development  of  the  child,  then  I  am  asking  these 
organizations  to  do  that  which  will  cause  their  own  disintegra- 
tion unless  they  resolve  themselves  into  societies  of  home 
helping.  If  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  could  be  gotten 
together  by  investigators  and  specialists  so  that  every  young 
woman  in  universities,  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  continua- 
tion schools  might  be  instructed  in  the  home  care,  and  every 
young  man  in  the  social  or  community  care  of  children,  society 
would  find  many  of  its  problems  simplified.  As  for  these  or- 
ganizations, they  need  not  mourn  their  extinction  if  it  comes 
through  fulfilled  purpose. 

From  the  scieniific  standpoint  the  study  of  child  life,  when 
once  it  has  been  grasped  as  holding  the  key  to  the  mystery  of 
the  biological  and  psychical  life  of  mankind,  is  the  subject 
most  interesting,  and  yet  few  have  been  granted  the  vision  of 
its  importance  and  its  meaning.  It  is  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  delicate  of  all  subjects  and  yet  the  one  most  worth 
doing,  if  we  are  really  desirous  of  raising  the  humanity  of  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  And  right  here  in  the  study  of 
the  child  as  nowhere  else  must  we  have  those  two  great  forces 
at  work  together,  the  desire  to  decrease  human  suffering  and 
to  increase  human  knowledge.  Some  day  we  hope  it  will  be 
as  great  a  thing  to  say  "I  have  helped  mould  a  soul  for 
eternity  through  giving  it  the  best  that  is  in  me"  as  to  say, 
"  I  have  written  a  book  or  painted  a  picture." 
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Die  Erkennung  der  Schwachsinns  itn  Kindesalter,  von  Th.  Ziehen. 
S.  Karger,  Berlin,  1909.     32  p. 

The  author  proposes  the  question,  by  what  physical  and  psychic 
symptoms  can  we  recognize  in  early  years  that  a  child  is  congenitally 
weak-minded?  He  answers  by  giving  a  number  of  norms  of  growth 
in  height  and  weight,  closing  of  the  fontanelles,  development  of  the 
face  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton;  and  thinks  that  great  departure 
from  this  norm  is  unfavorable.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
growth  of  those  parts  under  immediate  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  is  characteristic  of  weak-minded  children  that  the  usual  co- 
ordinations are  wanting.  Signs  of  degeneration,  too,  are  noted.  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  characterize  intellectual  modifications — mem- 
ory, ideas  and  judgment,  or  the  power  of  combination,  enumerating 
the  usual  tests. 

La  Criminality  dans  P Adolescence,  par  G.  L.  Duprat.  F^lix  Alcan, 
Paris,  1909.  256  p. 
This  is  an  interesting  study,  first  of  the  general  principles  of  juve- 
nilecrime  based  on  statistics,  then  of  the  criminal  types  of  adolescence. 
The  second  part  discusses  causes — sociological,  hereditar}',  defective 
education,  immoral  influence,  economic  conditions,  «ocial  dissolution. 
The  third  treats  of  remedies — repression,  correction,  public  vigilance, 
private  philanthropy,  preventive  education.  It  is  a  work  of  great  and 
permanent  value. 

Die  hysterischen   Geistesstorungen,  von  Emil  Raimann.     Franz  Deu- 

ticke,  Leipzig  and  Wien,  1904.  395  p. 
This  is  a  careful  work  by  a  young  physician  who  has  devoted  some 
years  to  the  special  study  of  hysteria.  He  first  describes  its  character; 
then  its  psychoses,  beginning  with  that  of  hysterical  attack;  then 
delirium,  and  obnubilated  stages;  and  finally  the  chronic  forms. 
Subsequent  chapters  are  devoted  to  etiology,  nature  of  hysteria,  its 
differential  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  therapy.  Among  the  psycho- 
logical theorists,  Freud  is  given  first  rank;  nevertheless,  far  too  little 
attention  and  space  is  devoted  by  this  author  to  the  views  of  his 
famous  fellow-townsman.  However,  his  work  is  an  excellent  survey 
of  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  conveniently  grouped. 
Naturgeschichte  des  Verbrechers,  von  H.  Kurella.     Ferdinand  Enke, 

Stuttgart,  1893.  284  p. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  importance  by  a  well-known  master.  In  the 
first  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  anatomical  variations  of  criminals.  In 
the  second,  of  their  biology  and  the  biological  factors  of  crime.  In  the 
third,  of  their  psychology,  especially  parasitism,  falsity,  and  dishon- 
orableness,  the  absence  of  skill  and  power  to  work  and  of  moral  sense. 
The  last  chapter  deals  with  theories  and  applications. 

Die  Behandlung  der  slraffcilligen  Jugend,  von  Eugen  Neter.     Otto 
Gmelin,  Miinchen,  1908.     56  p. 
In  this  work  the  author  urges  that  in  all  matters  of  juvenile  crime, 
•we  must  consider  not  the  character  of  the  act,  but  that  of  the  person 
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who  did  it,  and  base  our  treatment  accordingly.  The  principle  of 
legality  he  says  mast  fall,  and  the  young  offender  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  court.  The  real  causes  of  juvenile  crime  are  found 
in  domains  that  are  inaccessible  to  criminal  justice;  and  they  are  too 
complex  and  manifold  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  agency.  It  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  penetrate  to  the  cause,  and  of  course  moral 
hygiene  and  prophylaxis  ought  to  gain  by  every  serious  attempt  to 
do  so.  Society  has  a  responsibility  of  a  preventive  nature  for  all  the 
young  who  are  in  moral  danger. 

Sexualfragen,  von  Eduard  WesTERMArck.  Werner  Klinkhardt, 
Leipzig,  1909.  146  p. 
The  writer  first  discusses  mutual  fitness  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
then  in  successive  chapters  takes  up  marriage,  the  single  state,  free 
love,  prostitution  and  adultery;  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  homo- 
sexuality. 

The  Eugenics  Education  Society's  First  Annual  Report^  1908.    32  p. 

The  Eugenics  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  October,  1900,  pp.  141-218.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society,  6  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London,  W.  C. 
The  First  Annual  Report  contains  the  President's  address  on  the 
eugenic  field,  with  rules  and  lists  of  members,  and  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Society,  in  1907,  its  monthly  meetings,  drawing-room 
lectures,  evening  debates,  and  various  committees.  The  third  number 
of  The  Eugenics  Review  is  also  at  hand  and  contains  articles  on  selec- 
tion in  marriage;  eugenics  and  the  church;  adolescent  girlhood  under 
modern  conditions,  with  special  reference  to  motherhood;  eugenics 
and  the  superman;  race  betterment  as  the  nation's  duty;  and  steriliza- 
tion of  the  unfit. 

The  Modern  Mother,  by  Dr.  H.  Laing  Gordon.  T.  Werner  Laurie, 
Loudon,  1909.  264  p. 
This  book  directs  the  attention  of  mothers  to  the  rational  means  of 
preparing  the  body  for  its  functions  and  of  maintaining  health  during 
and  after  the  performance.  The  means  by  which  illness  may  be  pre- 
vented are  pointed  out,  minor  complaints  described,  and  treatment 
suggested,  only  up  to  the  point  where  professional  advice  is  necessary, 
which  is  indicated  in  each  case.  Serious  illness  is  not  described.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  trespass  upon  the  province  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant or  of  the  nurse  at  childbirth.  The  period  of  girlhood  is  treated 
somewhat  at  length  to  show  its  influence  upon  womanhood.  The 
author  has  had  considerable  experience  lecturing  in  London  before 
the  Parents'  Union. 

Gymnastic  Stories  and  Plays  for  Primary  Schools,  by  Rebecca  Stone- 
road.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1907.  86  p. 
Miss  Stoneroad's  friends  will  give  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  this 
book  which  represents  years  of  faithful  and  able  work.  The  gym- 
nastic lessons  of  the  first  two  years  of  school  life  are  meant  to  develop 
imagination,  imitation,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  school  life. 
The  lessons  are  concrete  and  definite,  with  eight  each  in  the  first 
and  second  year,  twelve  school-room  plays,  and  over  twenty  recess 
plays. 

Gymnastic  Kinesiology,   by  William  Skarstrom.     F.   A.  Bassette 

Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1909.     142  p. 

The  articles  here  reprinted  aim  to  present  in  anon-technical  manner 

the  application  to  gymnastics  of  generally  known  anatomical  facts  in 

connection  with  a  few  elementary  mechanical  principles,  more  or  less 
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familiar  to  all.  It  is  mainly  an  analysis  of  representative  types  or 
exercises  to  ascertain  their  mechanism  and  their  permanent  effects. 
The  author  seeks  to  estimate  the  value  of  different  styles  of  gymnastic 
work.     The  book  is  illustrated  by  42  cuts. 

The  Human  Body  and  Health  (Intermediate),  by  Alvin  Davison. 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1909.  223  p. 
This  little  handbook,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations,  opens 
with  the  statement  that  the  Americans  are  a  careless  and  cruel  people, 
since  nearly  a  thousand  human  beings  in  the  United  States  are  dying 
daily  of  diseases  which  science  has  shown  us  how  to  prevent.  In  its 
twenty  chapters  the  body  is  regarded  as  a  living  machine,  and  its  re- 
lations to  plants,  food,  air,  etc.,  are  enumerated  with  a  view  to  teach- 
ing us  how  to  keep  well. 

Primer  of  Sanitation,  by  John  W.  Ritchie.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1909.  200  p. 
This  book  assumes  that  Public  School  pupils  should  be  instructed 
in  the  methods  and  possibilities  of  preventive  medicine  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  reasonableness  of  public  hygiene  in  the  interests  of  future 
generations  as  well  as  of  the  present.  He  treats  of  cells,  bacteria, 
skin,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  diet,  the  alimentary  canal,  typhoid 
fever,  water,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  disinfection,  public  sanitation, 
etc.     His  book  is  illustrated  by  141  cuts. 

Mental  Discipline  and  Educational  Values,  by  W.  H.  Heck.    John 
Ivane  Co.,  New  York,  1909.     147  p. 

This  book  has  no  index,  but  treats  of  formal  discipline,  observation, 
experiment,  localization  of  function,  general  concepts  of  method,  a 
standard  of  educational  values,  and  elementary  and  secondary  curricu- 
lum. The  writer  seems  to  have  been  essentially  limited  in  his  read- 
ing to  English  sources,  which  is  very  unfortunate  because  it  must  be 
admitted  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  best  work  in  this  field  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  done  by  the  Germans.     This  defect  is  a  grave  one. 

Habit-formation  and  the  Science  of  Teaching,  by  Stuart  H.  Rowe. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1909.  308  p. 
This  book  originated  in  an  investigation  made  years  ago  on  the 
formative  value  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  led  to  the  conviction  that 
training  in  these  languages  owed  its  chief  disciplinary  merit  to  the 
habits  engendered  in  connection  with  attention,  rapid  interpretation, 
classification,  and  contemplation  of  life  from  the  author's  point  of 
view.  Subsequently  other  studies  of  the  educational  procedure  were 
made.  The  book  seeks  first  to  present  in  scientific  form  the  relations 
of  habit  to  education,  and  secondly  to  make  habit  formation  of  prac- 
tical assistance  to  the  teacher,  parent  and  clergyman.  Next,  the 
chapters  treat  of  the  teacher's  problem,  the  dominant  modes  of  organ- 
izing experience,  its  technical  forms,  difference  between  habits  and 
ideals,  the  basis  of  habit  and  important  phases  in  establishing  it,  their 
selection  and  demonstration,  methods  of  evoking  initiative,  of  secur- 
ing the  practice  of  preventing  exceptions,  of  breaking  habits,  relations 
to  discipline  and  drill. 

Hegel's  Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Mii,i,iCENT  Mackenzie. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1909.  192  p. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  a  very  interesting  exposition  of  Hegel  as  an 
educator  by  Dr.  Luqueer,  and  of  course  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  has 
made  this  subject  of  great  interest.  It  is  no  great  loss,  perhaps,  that 
this  author  does  not  know  of  the  former  work,  because  the  author  as 
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well  as  Luqueer  was  largely  dependent  upon  Thalow's  well-known 
"Hegel's  Ansichten."  The  first  part  of  the  book  gives  a  life  of  Hegel, 
and  this  is  followed  by  his  general  position  in  regard  to  educational 
theory;  his  philosophy  of  life,  some  difficulties,  sociological  effects, 
secondary  curriculum,  classical  studies,  moral  education,  relations  to 
Froebel ;  and  an  appendix  contains  a  number  of  extracts  from  Hegel's 
school  addresses  and  Neithammer's  "normativ." 

La  Morale  a  V Ecole,   par  Jules  PayoT.     3rd  ed.     Librairie  Armand 
Colin,  1908.     256  p.     (Ensieguement  primaire  ^lementaire.  Cours 
moyen  et  sup^rienr.) 
This  is  one  of  the  little  school  text-books  on  morals  which  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  many  of  its  kind  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  France  at  the  late  l/oudon  Conference. 

Jean  Lavenir,  par  Edouard  Petit  et  Georges  Lamy.  21st  ed.  Alcide 
Picard,  Paris,  n.  d.  380  p. 
This  is  a  text-book  on  the  education  of  the  heart,  social  life,  mutu- 
ality, solidarity  and  progress  in  practical  science.  It  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  and  has  had  an  immense 
circulation.  It  has  165  pictures,  and  all  the  work  is  grouped  around 
45  different  topics. 

Jean  Coste,  ou  V Instituteur  de  Village,  par  Antonin  Lavergne.  Nou- 
velle  Edition.     Paul  Ollendorff,  Paris,  1903.     314  p. 
This  is  the  story  of  an  ideal   teacher  in  a  country  village.     It  has 
attained  fame  and  a  wide  circulation  in  France. 

Pierre  et  Jacques,  ou  V Ecole  de  la  Jeunnesse,  par  Georges  Nouvei,. 
8th  ed.  Delalain  Fr^res,  Paris,  1909.  454  p. 
This  is  a  unique  book  of  reading  designed  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  modern  tendencies  of  moral  education.  It  is  in  one  sense  the  story 
of  a  boy,  and  every  topic  of  his  school  and  out-of-school  life  is  educa- 
tive in  the  highest  degree.  He  is  brought  in  contact  with  about 
everything  typical.  The  part  on  infancy  deals  with  different  topics — 
sickness,  Sunday,  balloon,  village  life,  vacation,  etc.;  the  second  part, 
on  adolescence,  is  also  full  of  incidents — all  of  a  typical  kind — with 
some  reference  to  seasons;  and  here  there  are  numerous  different 
topics  treated  with  many  subdivisions.  The  third  part  treats  of  youth. 
There  are  in  all  118  topics  treated.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated, 
full  of  information  of  a  most  wholesome  and  practical  kind. 

Die  Sexuelfrage  in  der  Erziehung  der  Kindes,  von  Emm.v  Eckstein. 
Curt  Wigand, Leipzig,  1904.     38  p. 
This  little  booklet  is  one  which  has  received  the  hearty  commenda- 
tion of  Professor  Freud,  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  how  to  teach 
sex  in  school. 

The  Education  of  the  Will,  hjJVLns  Payot.     Authorized  translation, 
by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  from  the  thirtieth  French  edition.     Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London,  1909.     424  p. 
This  work,  dedicated  to  Ribot,  is  an  old  standard  book  which  it  was 
very  well  to  have  translated  in  this  day  when  moral  education  seems 
coming  to  the  fore.     The  author  believes  that  there  is  great  discour- 
agement arising  from  false  theories  concerning  the  education  of  the 
will.     He  studies  the  rAle  which  ideas  and  emotions  play  in  this  edu- 
cation, which  he  deems  very  great.     Among  internal   measures,  the 
part  of  meditative  reflection  is  great;  and  he  tells  us  how  to  secure 
it.     Curiously  enough,  the  practical  section  is  headed  "  Private  Medi- 
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tations,"  in  which  he  considers  sentimental  day-dreams,  sensuality, 
companions,  sophisms  of  the  indolent,  as  enemies  to  combat.  Physi- 
cal education  is  self-mastery  and  is  to  be  undertaken  in  the  most 
serious,  earnest,  not  to  say  desperate,  way. 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  January  25,  26,  1909.     Government  Printing 
OflBce,  Washington,  1909.     231  p. 
This  is  a  record  of  a  very  remarkable  occasion  and  includes  not  only 
an  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  but  all  the  preliminaries 
of  its  inception,  the  invitations,  etc.     It  has  seemed   to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  among  the  list  of  people, 
prepared  by  a  committee,   to  receive  invitations,   those  who  had  de- 
voted a  large  part  of  their  lives  to  the  scientific  study   of  childhood 
were  excluded. 

Auxiliary  Education,  translated  by  Emma  Sylvester  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  B.  Maennel.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1909. 
267  p. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  important  book,  treating  of  the  history 
of  auxiliary  schools,  why  they  were  established,  plan  of  admission 
and  who  are  eligible,  parents  and  environment  of  pupils  before  and 
during  attendance,  their  health,  characteristic  traits,  auxiliary  school 
building,  organization  and  classification,  programme,  course  of  study 
and  method  of  teaching. 

Methods  of  Teaching  developed  from  a  Functional  Standpoint,  by  W. 
M.  Charters.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1909.  255  p. 
The  author  first  characterizes  the  aim  of  education,  then  discusses 
the  subject-matter  and  distinctions  in  meanings  of  function;  intrinsic 
functions  of  the  subject-matter,  its  structure  with  illustrations;  mo- 
tives of  instruction;  methods  of  development;  psychological  and 
logical  organization ;  methods  of  securing  realness;  drill  and  appli- 
cation; assignment;  the  formal  lesson  plan.  The  book  is  hyperme- 
thodic,  pedagogical,  and  philosophically  doctrinaire.  This  means 
that,  although  an  earnest  and  well-meant  treatise,  it  is  not  one  to  be 
recommended  to  teachers  in  the  present  stage  of  educational  devel- 
opment in  this  country.  The  author  takes  almost  no  account  of  the 
results  of  child  study  and  his  reading,  so  far  as  it  can  be  inferred  from 
this  book,  has  been  limited  to  the  purview  of  the  ordinary  normal 
schoolmaster. 

Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child.     II.     The  Development  of  the 
Senses  in  the  First   Three   Years  of   Childhood,    by  Millicent 
Washburn  Shinn.     University    Press,    Berkeley,    1907.     258   p. 
(University  of  California  Publications.     Education.     Vol.  4,  July, 
19070 
This  addition  to  Miss  Shinn's  careful  work  on  her  niece  is  very  wel- 
come.    It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space  of  a  note  here  to  give  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  real  additions  it  makes  to  the  sutn  of  our 
knowledge  about  infancy.     The  author  did  not  claim  to  be  exactly  an 
experimentalist,  but  she  is  a  very  acute  and  subtle  observer.     It  is  in 
this  respect  that  her  work  compares  with  that  of  Preyer. 

Choosing  a   Vocation,  by  Frank  Parsons.     Houghton,    Mifflin    Co., 

Boston,  1909.     165  p. 

It  is  better  to  choose  a  vocation  than  to  hunt  a  job.     It  should  be 

based  on  careful   self-analysis  under  guidance.     There  should   be  a 

wide  survey  and  experts  must  advise.     It  is  well  to  put  it  down  on 
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paper.  In  this  work,  these  various  methods  are  exploited  and  the 
work  of  the  Vocation  Bureau, — its  counsellors,  supplementary  helps, 
sample  cases,  etc.,  are  given.  The  conditions  of  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess, classification  of  industries,  those  open  to  women,  use  of  statis- 
tics, movement  and  the  demand  of  workers  and  their  geographical 
distribution  are  considered.  On  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable 
vade  ntecum  for  boys  just  determining  what  to  do. 

The  Renewal  of  Life,  by  Thomas  Bassett  Keybs.  The  Tubercle 
Press  Bureau,  Chicago,  1909-1910.  206  p. 
This  consists  of  "arguments  for  subcutaneous  injections  of  oil  in 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  senility  and  disease;  for  the  making  of  the 
acme  of  abundant  health,  stamina,  vigor,  vitality  and  constitution; 
for  the  cure  of  consumption  and  other  diseases,  particularly  those  of 
a  chronic  nature."  This,  from  the  title  page,  is  perhaps  a  sufficient 
review.  We  are  unable  to  reproduce  here  the  various  cuts  that  illus- 
trate the  marvels  of  this  cure. 

Avjgaben  und  Ziele  des  Menschenlebens.     Nach   Vortrdgen  im  Volks- 
hochschulverein  zu  Munchen,  gehalten  von  Dr.  J.  Unold.     Dritte 
verbesserte  Auflage.     B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1908.     142  p.     (Aus 
Natur  und  Geisteswelt  Sammlung  Wissenschaftlichgemeinverst- 
Sndlicher  Darstellungen.     12  Bandchen.) 
This  consists  of  seven  lectures  on  such  subjects  as:  the  twentieth 
century,  social  federation,  the  difference  between  antique  and  modern 
people,  the  problem  of  science,  popular  health,  etc.     The  goal  to  be 
attained  is  complete  humanization,  individualization,  and  socializa- 
tion of  the  race. 

Emergencies,  by  Charlotte  Vetter  Gulick.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston,  1909.  173  p.  (The  Gulick  Hygiene  Series,  Book  2.) 
A  clipping  bureau  for  nine  months  furnished  the  author  with 
plenty  of  newspaper  accounts  of  accidents  to  children  that  have  been 
tabulated  and  analyzed;  and  this  gives  a  concrete  character  to  the 
work.  It  has  several  other  distinctive  features  and  treats  of  firearms, 
how  to  carry  the  injured,  playing  in  the  streets,  sprains,  punctures, 
cuts  and  bruises,  bandages,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  what  the  city  does 
against  accident,  burns,  fires,  eye  troubles,  poisons,  alcohol,  dog  bites, 
drowning,  artificial  respiration,  snake  and  insect  bites,  accidents 
from  electricity,  Fourth  of  July,  the  toy  pistol,  what  makes  a  hero, 
etc.,  with  questions. 

Love  and  Parentage,  by  Wihiam  Platt.  Yellon,  Williams  &  Co.' 
London,  1909.  131  p. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  insightful  books  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  writer  of  this  note  has  met  for  many  a  day.  The  chap- 
ters:  purity  of  outlook,  love  and  loyalty,  homing  or  roaming,  mating, 
the  woman's  no,  expansion,  the  little  child,  divorce  and  the  home, 
the  social  evil,  loyal  service,  in  the  name  of  passion,  supplemented 
by  the  author's  confessions  on  sex  and  vitality,  male  virginity,  and 
various  brief  essays  on  sex  relations,  spoiled  children,  free  love,  Mal- 
thusianism  and  sexual  degeneracy,  and  how  to  breed  the  best  men, — 
are  models  of  plainness  and  delicacy.  The  book  attempts  nothing  in 
the  way  of  erudition;  but  the  author  has  read,  thought,  and  experi- 
enced deeply ;  and  has  a  very  lucid  style  which  makes  his  book  alto- 
gether a  model. 

Student's  Life  and  Work  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Two  lee- 

tures,  by  Kari,  Breul.     Bowes  &  Bowes,  Cambridge,  1908.     52  p. 

These  two  lectures  were  intended  to  serve  as  first  information  for 
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students,  British  and  foreign,  attending  the  university  extension 
summer  meetings.  They  were  printed  by  special  request,  and  a 
bibliography  is  added. 

ahrbuch  fur  den  Zeichen-und  Kunst-Unterricht,  herausgegeben  von 
Georg    Friese.     Vierter  Jahrgang,    Helwingsche   Verlagsbuch- 
liandlung,  Hannover,  1909.     320  p. 
The  fourth  volume  of  this  year-book  for  instruction  in  drawing  and 
in  art  not  only  maintains  the  high  standard  with  which  it  set  out,  but 
improves.     The  present  volume  contains  a  number  of  typical  utter- 
ances upon  the  subject  by  leaders,  a  report  of  the  London  Congress 
and  of  the  various  local  expositions  of  children's  work,  and  a  review 
of  the  state  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  different  countries  including 
the  states  of  Germany,  also  Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Hungary 
and  Finland.     There  is  also  an   interesting  section  on  societies  and 
collections  in  the  above  countries.     This  review  is  to  be  extended  to 
other  lands   later.     The  fifth  section   is  devoted   to   a  survey  of  the 
periodical  literature  upon  the  subject,  and  the  sixth  and  last  to  the 
general  literature. 

Histoire  du  CUebre  Theatre  LUgeois  de  Marionnettes ,  par  Rodolphe 

DE  WarsaGE.    5th  ed.    G.  Van  Oest  &  Co.,  Bruxelles,  1905.    146  p. 

The  title  of  this  book  perhaps  suflSciently  designates  its  contents. 

It  is  well  illustrated,  and  shows  not  only  the  history  of  marionnettes, 

but  their  educational  use  in  the  past  and  the  present. 

The  Nature-Study  Idea,  by  L.  H.  Bailby.  Third  edition  revised. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1909.  246  p. 
This  is  an  admirable  exposition,  by  a  master  than  whom  none  is 
more  competent,  of  its  theme.  The  value  of  the  work  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  already  reached  a  third  edition.  The 
three  parts  are;  nature  study  teaching,  the  teacher's  outlook  to  na- 
ture, and  interest  in  animals. 

Recherches  sur  la  Croissance  des  En/ants  des  Ecoles  de  Paris.    Th^se 
pour  le  doctorat  en  medecine,  par    Eumond  Ch.\umet.     Henri 
Jouve,  Paris,  1906.     46  p. 
This  was  a  very  careful  study  of  4,400  measurements  of  Paris  school 

children   of   both   sexes,  which  confirms  essentially  the   studies  of 

Bowditch  and  Rotch. 

Echoes  and  Prophecies,  by  V.  D.  Hydk-Vogi,.    Ariel  Press,  Westwood, 
Mass.,  1909.     193  p. 

This  book  has  the  sub-title  "Dramatic  Sparks  Struck  from  the 
Anvil  of  the  Times  by  the  Hammer  of  the  Spirit."  It  contains  two 
dramas.  In  the  first,  entitled  "Love  and  Lovers,"  a  high  school 
teacher  of  literature  seduces  a  pupil,  refuses  to  marry  her,  and  is  told 
that  he  is  not  a  man  at  all,  but  a  toad,  and  to  get  out  of  her  sight. 
Left  to  herself,  she  finds  artificial  relief,  returns  to  society,  and  be- 
comes a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  all  of  whom  urge  her, 
although  she  is  a  poor  girl,  to  marry  their  son.  The  wedding  service 
is  about  to  be  consummated  in  the  church,  when  the  old  lover  reap- 
pears and  asserts  his  claims,  which  the  heroine  accepts,  having  loved 
him  all  the  time,  and  leaving  the  young  Hebrew  in  the  lurch  at  the 
church.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  both  morality  and  art  are  out- 
raged here  in  about  equal  degrees.  The  conversation  seems  crude, 
the  situations  utterly  impossible,  and  the  moral  tone  almost  unmen- 
tionable. 
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Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  edited  by  Edward  Waldo  Emerson 
and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes.  Volumes  I  and  II,  with  annotations. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1909. 
When  a  junior  at  Harvard,  in  1820,  Emerson  kept  the  "blotting 
book,"  simply  marked  No.  17,  showing  that  it  had  predecessors, 
though  these  are  gone.  From  this  time  on  through  fifty  active  years, 
such  journals  were  continued.  They  are  of  exceptional  interest,  re- 
flecting his  thoughts,  questionings,  readings  and  impressions  of  men 
and  things.  The  above  are  the  first  two  volumes  comprising  twelve 
years,  from  1820-1832,  which  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
Others  are  to  follow.  Emerson  was  very  fond  of  copying  passages  in 
literature  that  pleased  him,  even  copying  extracts  from  his  own  let- 
ters to  others  in  which  he  had  conveyed  his  thoughts  with  care.  He 
jots  down  at  great  length  the  list  of  books  he  read,  and  is  somewhat 
prone  to  make  very  rude  pen-and-ink  sketches,  such  as  of  his  room, 
of  friends,  etc.  It  is  high  time  these  journals  were  published  and 
they  will  surely  be  welcome,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as  much  as  if 
they  had  appeared  soon  after  his  death. 

Illustrated  Phonetics,  by  M.  I.  IvES.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1909.  122  p. 
The  author's  method  has  been  tried  out  quite  extensively.  It  is  to 
make  special  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomen,  to 
produce  purity  and  overcome  throaty  qualities.  Very  many  children 
never  learn  in  school  the  appropriate  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  es- 
pecially those  of  foreign  parentage.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
point  is  the  use  of  appropriate  motion  exercises  to  accompany  the 
utterance  of  the  various  sounds:  for  instance,  an  explosive  sound  is 
accompanied  by  an  explosive  gesture,  a  continuous  sound  by  a  long, 
stretching  motion,  accented  syllables  by  accented  clapping.  The 
book  contains  several  pictures  on  every  page  showing  the  position  of 
the  mouth  for  each  sound  and  often  the  exercises  that  go  with  it. 

Selections  from  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  176^-1860, 
with  introductory  essays,  by  Guy  Stevens  Callendhr.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1909.  819  p. 
This  book  represents  an  effort  to  provide  a  manageable  body  of 
reading  for  college  and  university  classes  in  American  economic  his- 
tory. It  is  based  on  a  lecture  course  and  isdesignedas  supplementary 
reading.  Beginning  with  Colonial  history  and  policy,  the  author  next 
treats  economic  aspects  of  the  revolution,  the  new  government,  foreign 
influences,  rise  of  internal  commerce,  transportation,  rise  of  manu- 
factures, representative  views  of  the  protective  tariff,  currency,  settle- 
ment of  the  West,  public  land  policy,  organization  of  labor  and 
capital,  and  the  economics  of  slavery.  This  country,  we  are  told,  is 
not  a  second  edition  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but  a  gigantic  commercial 
house.  Our  development  has  been  a  circumstance  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  the  economic  history  of  the  world  during  the  century. 

The  Pupils'  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book,  Part  One,  by  James  C.  Byrnes, 
Julia  Richman,   and  John  S.    Roberts.     The    Macmillan   Co., 
New  York,  1909.     216  p. 
This  is  an  effort  to  meet  current  criticisms  in  the   methods   and 
results  of  teaching  elementary  arithmetic,  with  a  view  to  regaining 
for  our  schools  the  mechanical  skill  in  computation   that  character- 
izes a  later  time.     The  prominent  features  are — the  large  number  of 
exercises  in  pure  arithmetic    for   practice,    the  problems  of   applied 
arithmetic,  the  careful  gradations,  the  model  solutions,  and  the  vari- 
ety and  interesting  character  of  the  problems. 
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Young  Japan,  by  Jambs  A.  B.  SCHERKR.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phil., 
1905.  328  p. 
One  who  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  recent  English  literature 
upon  the  subject  of  Japan  well  says  that  this  book,  of  all  those  known 
to  him,  would  best  serve  as  an  introduction  for  those  who  wish  to  go 
into  the  study  of  things  Japanese.  Not  only  has  the  author  spent  five 
years  in  Japan  in  a  position  which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
but  he  studied  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  people.  He 
divided  his  volume  into  three  books.  The  first  is  the  early  culture, 
giving  an  epitome  of  what  is  known  of  Japan  from  ancient  days  be- 
ginning even  with  its  geological  formation  and  coming  down  to  what  is 
called  the  second  age  of  the  country,  which  he  terms  adolescence, 
which  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  eighth  century.  The  last  volume, 
modern  school  days,  treats  the  great  awakening  in  Japan  during  the 
last  half  century.  The  book  is  thus  a  pleasing  and  very  convenient 
review  of  a  vast  field  and  gives  things  Japanese  in  perspective.  The 
author's  style  is  lucid  and  attractive  and  in  these  pages  he  has  con- 
densed a  great  deal  of  not  only  interesting  but  useful  knowledge  so 
that  few  having  begun  to  read  this  book  will  fail  to  persevere  to  the 
end. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1907.  304  p. 
This  book  has  already  acquired  fame  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  social  worker,  for  it  is  in  some  sense  a  model  of  its  kind.  It 
comes  nearer  than  any  other  we  know  to  being  the  best  example  in 
this  country  of  tbe  kind  of  work  that  made  Commander  Booth  famous 
in  his  book  published  many  years  ago:  "In  Darkest  England." 

Indian  Names  of  Places  in  Plymouth,  Middleborough,  Lakeville,  and 
Carver,  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  with  interpretations  of 
some  of  them,  by  IvINCOln  Newton  Kinnicutt.     The  Common- 
wealth Press,  Worcester,  Mass..  1909.     64  p. 
This  is  a  labor  of  love  by  a  prominent  member  of  a   family  itself 
long  prominent  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.     The  collection 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  educators  and  to  anthropologists. 

English  Composition  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Henry  Siedel  Canby 
and  others.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1909.  404  p. 
These  authors  have  sought  to  combine  in  one  book  a  set  of  direc- 
tions for  good  writing,  based  upon  sound  principles;  there  is  a  varied 
and  extensive  collection  of  examples  drawn  from  all  forms  of  dis- 
course, inclusive  of  essays,  arguments  and  stories.  The  four  main 
parts  of  it  are:  Exposition,  Argumentation,  Description,  and  Narra- 
tion. 

Ccesar,  the  Gallic  War,  Books  I-VII,  edited  by  Archibald  Livingston 
Hodges.     The  Macmillan   Co.,  New  York,  1909.     522  p.     (Mac- 
millau's  Latin  Series.) 
This  author  believes  that,  despite  many  attempts  to  find  a  substi- 
tute, Caesar  should  still  be  the  first  Latin  author,  because  his  style  is 
direct,  the  story  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  together  with  the  setting 
makes  it  a  cardinal  source  of  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Rome 
and  of   Europe.     His  vocabulary  is  pure,  concrete,   not  excessively 
copious,  and  he  furnishes  a  good  drill  book  for  syntax  and  linguistic 
logic.     Like  nearly  all  other  American  publications  of  this  sort,  the 
work  is  chiefly  based  upon  German  authorities.     Nearly  half  the  book 
consists  of  notes  and  vocabulary. 
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The  Rhetoric  oj  Oratory,  by  Edwin  DuBois  Shurter.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York,  1909.  300  p. 
This  book  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  public  speakers  generally,  but 
is  primarily  meant  as  a  text-book  for  school  and  college  students.  It 
is  believed  that  these  young  men  need  more  training  than  they  usually 
receive  ia  the  art  of  public  speaking,  as  we  are  a  nation  of  public 
speakers.  The  press  has  not  supplanted  the  orator,  and  never  was 
oratory  a  more  potent  force  in  our  national  life  than  to-day,  and 
never  did  talent  for  social  speech  bring  so  much  political  or  social 
influence.  The  author  believes  that  his  book  covers  unique  ground. 
Its  chapters  are  headed:  what  is  oratory?  fitness  of  the  oration,  its 
kinds,  style  in  oral  discourse,  the  making  of  an  oration,  general  prep- 
arations, the  writing  of  an  oration,  subjects  for  them,  with  specimen 
college  orations. 

Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero,  by  W.  Wardb  F0WI.ER. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1909.  362  p. 
This  work  was  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  Tucker's  "Life  in 
Ancient  Athens".  The  writer  discusses  first  topography;  then  suc- 
cessive chapters  treat  of  the  lower  population,  men  of  business  and 
their  methods,  the  governing  aristocracy,  marriage  and  the  Roman 
lady,  the  education  of  the  upper  classes,  the  slave  population,  the 
house  of  the  rich  man  in  the  city  and  in  the  country. 

The  Romance  of  American  Expansion,  by  H.  Addington  Bruce. 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  1909.  246  p. 
This  is  a  biographical  history  of  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United 
States.  At  every  one  of  its  stages  some  human  figure  has  been  central: 
^.^.,  Daniel  Boone,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Houston,  Benton,  Fremont, 
Seward,  McKinley;  and  these  are  the  heads  of  his  chapters. 

^^  The  Studio''  Year  Book  of  Decorative  Art,  igog.  OflSces  of  "The 
Studio",  London,  n.  d.  163  p. 
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